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PREFACE. 


During the past few years a marvellous interest has developed in 
historic research. In the physical world geologists have explored the 
depths, and astronomers the heights, while archaeologists have revelled 
in the intermediate fields. Step by step investigation has advanced, 
sometimes pausing to learn of a plant, and yet again wringing infor- 
mation from a world. An uncouth skull tells its story to the oste- 
ologist, a mound to the archaeologist, the bashful rocks to the geolo- 
gist, and a distant world to the astronomer. Naturalists have found 

“Books in running brooks; sermons in stones.’’ 

Everywhere historic research has been pushing backward and farther 
backward, until each plant and fossil and rock has been compelled to 
tell something of the story of its being. This tendency, so manifest in 
the physical world, is also observable in the world of man. 

While a fossil is exhuming in the one field, a Troy is unearthing 
in another, and each is asked for a narrative of its past. While one 
specialist seeks the development of organized life, another traces the 
development of organized society. The one went downward through 
the scale of animal life to find a protoplastic base. The other traced 
backward through enlightenment, civilization, semi-civilization, and 
away backward still to find a race type in barbarism. By patient 
research the student follows the development of man from the indi- 
vidual on through the family, the clan, the community, the State, 
the nation, and back again to a foundation in the family. The muta- 
tion of nations taught the rise and fall of empire, for the ruins of one 
became the foundations of others. So with rulers, regardless of the 
power they exercised, or the splendor of their reign, for over the 
grave of one the sceptre of a successor was uplifted. At this point 
history became complex, and specialists entered the field to treat of 
particular races or independent States or nations. Even then classi- 
fication became necessary to avoid incompleteness on the one hand, 
or unwieldiness on the other. National history was next treated by 
periods, until political divisions suggested the local rather than the 
epochal method. Under this method the Republic furnishes a national 
history, each division a State history, and, finally, each subdivision a 
county or local history. This method brought with it pioneer socie- 
ties, these created a demand for county histories, and the demand in 
turn gave rise to the publication of local works. 

This unassuming volume only dares announce itself as an effort to 
satisfy this home demand. The plan adopted naturally suggested 
itself, because of its chronological simplicity, and will be found to 
embrace four general yet distinct departments. 


1st. A general Introductory; Discovery; The Indians; Indian 
Treaties; Indian Tribes; Titles to Ohio; Military Expeditions; 
Mound Bnilders; Indian Wars; Life of Wayne; Greenville Council; 
The Shawnees; Prominent Indians. 

2d. The Northwest Territory; Title of Virginia; Ordinance of 1787 ; 
Population; Ohio Land Company; Settlement; Officers; Forts; 
Moravian Missions; Friends at Wapakoneta; Post-Offices. 

3d. Ohio. — Ratification by States; Constitution; Incidents of 1812; 
General Harmer; Stephen Johnston ; John Chapman; Post-Offices; 
Counties; Territorial and State Governors; Statistics of Population 
and Elections. 

4th. Shelby County. — Introductory; Civil Organization; Political 
Review; Geology; Soldiers’ Record; Official Roster; Sketch of each 
township, with its towns, schools, industries, and churches, supple- 
mented by many biographical notices of leading men and deceased 
pioneers. 

In the presentation of the general matter which antedates the for- 
mation of Shelby County, it has been sought to present only such 
events as appeared to sustain a close relationship to the county par- 
ticularly under consideration. With this object in view, it was found 
necessary to glance back to the period of discovery, in order to trace 
out something of the chain of causes which brought about the forma, 
tion and development of this section. In treating of the settlement 
it was necessary to consider the Indian tribes which held possession 
of the lands, and to do this rendered necessary at least a hasty 
glance backward to the discovery of America. In this research 
almost every step was attended by incidental events and characters 
which dared not be ignored. Each step, too, in search of the Indians 
revealed the imprints of another race so distinct that if not treated 
to some extent it might be confounded with the present race of 
Indians, and unfounded assumptions obtain. So a chapter is devoted 
to the mound builders, and this chapter necessitated another devoted 
to archaeology and osteology. So it has been almost impossible to cir- 
cumscribe the work, and, at the same time, preserve consecutiveness, 
relationship, and cause and effect, even if the ideas of completeness 
and symmetry were completely ignored. The work, therefore, although 
ostensibly and really a narrative of the principal events which have 
characterized the formation and development of Shelby County, is 
necessarily much more comprehensive than its mere title indicates. 
In fact, it has been no easy matter to determine just what material 
should be received and what rejected. In purely local affairs, it was 
difficult to determine upon a satisfactory limit, and even when this 
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PREFACE. 


was done such material as was generally acceptable required rare 
scrutiny to separate absolute truth from colored fancy, or absolute 
exaggeration. The object in view was the presentation of a volume 
which would do justice to the several features of the community by 
tracing its growth from the period of its infancy. In doing this we 
found much more tradition than history. “ The memory of the oldest 
inhabitant” is not always reliable enough to be considered absolute 
authority. Although every endeavor has been put forth to render 
the volume complete and reliable, we are conscious that defects and 
errors will be discovered. . Every intelligent reader will appreciate 
the difficulty of preparing a work of this nature which will prove 
even approximately perfect, while absolute perfection need neither be 
demanded nor assumed. Dependent largely upon the memory of the 
older citizens, in the absence of any historical society’s records, it 
will not appear surprising if every incident of settlement and growth 
does not find itself recorded in this volume. No pains have been 
spared in an earnest effort to attain accuracy and completeness. 
The material has been gathered from every available source, and 


compiled with a view to the presentation of valuable matter in an 
attractive manner. 

Without daring to indulge the belief that this aim has been realized 
in every feature, it is still hoped the effort will meet the approval of 
those readers, who, kuowing the fallibility of every endeavor, do not 
demand absolute perfection, especially where it is least to be attained. 
To such readers the volume is submitted without further comment 
or apology. 

In this connection we return our thanks to all those who in any 
manner assisted in the collection of material, or otherwise contributed 
to the success of the work. Especially are our thanks due the 
officers of the county for their many’ courtesies and the valuable 
assistance rendered by them throughout the prosecution of the work. 

Hoping the volume will not prove altogether unworthy of the effort 
it has cost, it is placed in the homes of the people for whom it was 
designed, and whose liberality rendered it a possibility. 

The Publisher. 
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HISTORY OF SHELBY COUNTY, OHIO. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Less than nine centuries since, the historic period of the Western 
Continent — the new world — was ushered in. Let us pause a moment 
and recall the achievements of the actors in the great drama of dis- 
cover}’, settlement, colonization, and nationality. With our own terri- 
tory extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the great cool 
lakes to the broad warm gulf, it also embraces a separate territory bor- 
dering the Frozen Ocean and clasping hands with the great Asiatic 
Continent, almost linking that continent with British North America. 
With an area of more than three and a half million square miles, it em- 
braces a population of more than 50,000,000 human beings, which num- 
ber is annually augmented by accessions from all quarters of the globe. 
This domain comprises all varieties of climate, soil, productions, rivers, 
lakes, and natural scenery, and forms the material for many States yet 
to form, which under the indissoluble bond of union now existing will 
make of all a Nation, under a government the best the world has ever 
seen, with institutions of which the race may be proud, and in the enjoy- 
ment of liberties of which the old world has never even dared to dream. 
“A government of the people, for the people, and by the people,” it has 
become the model to which all governments are slowly but steadily 
fashioning themselves. “Westward the star of empire took its way,” 
until in the new world was solved the great problems of government, of 
liberty and equality, for these institutions have been found equal to any 
test, and able to resist every strain. Resting upon intelligence, its 
superiority has been demonstrated, its adaptation to the wants of man 
attested until it gives promise of a solution of the great problem of the 
social, political, and civil destiny of man. 

But all this is the growth and development of less than three centu- 
ries, and a review of that period, extending from savagery to enlighten- 
ment is the task we undertake. What is the story of the years ? 

DISCOVERY. 

Nearly nine centuries ago, Eric the Red, a Norwegian sailor,* settled 
in Iceland, from which he navigated the seas, until discovering Green- 
land, he concluded to make it his home. His son Lief, fired by ambi- 
tion, purchased a vessel, and undertook a voyage of discovery. With a 
stout little craft, sometimes moved by wind and again by oars, just such 
a vessel as the sea-kings of Europe used, he prepared with twenty-five 
men to make a voyage of the unknown sea. He had prevailed upon his 
father to become the commander of the expedition, but on the way to 
the vessel the animal ridden by Eric stumbled, and the old navigator 
thinking it an ill omen said, “ I do not believe it is given to me to dis- 
cover any more lands, and here I will abide.” 

In the summer of 1002f Lief and his companions sailed southwesterly, 
until they saw land, flat along the shore, with snow-capped mountains 
at a distance from the sea. Farther south they found another country 
of heavy timber and no mountains. Here they rested a few hours, and 

* Something of the wayward life of those old sea-kings may be obtained from 
the following verse, taken from one of their old ballads : — 

“He scorns to rest ’neath the smoky rifter, 

He plows with his boat the roaring deep ; 

The billows boil and the storm howls after — 

But the tempest is only a thing of laughter — 

The sea-king loves it better than sleep !” 

t A Norse navigator, Herjulfson, sailing from Iceland to Greenland in the year 
986 was driven by a storm to Newfoundland or Labrador, but after being driven 
about at length reached Greenland, without having landed in the new country of 
which he related marvellous stories. 
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again sailed southward. The next land was gently hilly and mostly 
wooded, with a northern shore sheltered by an island. Here small but 
delicious fruits were found in abundance, and some burnt wood and 
bones of fishes were the only traces of human beings. Finding a harbor 
at the mouth of a river, their vessel was carried by the tide into a bay, 
where they landed, and finding a delightful climate, the woods abound- 
ing with deer and the waters with fish, they concluded to spend the 
winter. A German of the company discovered an abundance of de- 
licious grapes, and the country was then named Vineland by Lief. 

On returning to Greenland in the spring they found Eric had recently 
died, and Lief being the eldest son came in possession of the estate and 
patriarchal office, nis younger brother, Thorwald, then obtained the 
vessel, and with thirty companions visited Vineland, and passed the 
winter in the huts built by his brother. In the spring part of the com- 
pany explored the coasts, but repaired to the old quarters in Vineland 
to pass the winter. Explorations were made the following summer, 
until on the high land bordering an inlet Thorwald determined to make 
his abode. Natives were discovered here of dusky color and small 
stature, resembling the Esquimaux of Greenland. Some of those found 
in canoes were made prisoners, and cruelly murdered by the Northmen. 
One escaped, who fled to his people and aroused them against the 
Northmen. The savages approached in canoes, and, surprising the 
company of Thorwald, a fight ensued, in which Thorwald was mortally 
wounded, while his companions escaped. The chief was buried on the 
promontory which he had chosen for a home. His survivors passed the 
winter in fear of the savages, and in the spring returned to Greenland. 

Eric’s third son, Thorstcin, hearing of the death of his brother, sailed 
for Vineland with twenty-five companions and his young wife Gudrida, 
to whom he had been married only a few weeks. They were driven upon 
the desolate shore of Greenland, where they suffered dreadfully until 
spring. Thorstcin and many of his companions perished by contagion, 
and the young wife with a few of the company remained to carry home 
the body of her husband. 

During the next summer a rich young Norwegian, named Thorfin, 
visited Greenland, wedded Gudrida, and in company with five other 
young men and their wives sailed for Vineland to plant a colony. They 
landed near the spot where Lief had passed the winter, and founded a 
colony, with which Thorfin and Gudrida remained about three years, 
when they sailed for Norway. After several voyages they settled in 
Iceland, living in unrivalled style until the death of Thorfin. Gudrida 
then went with her son, who was born in Vineland, on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where she related her adventures to Pope Benedict, and returned 
to enter a convent. Her son Snorre became master of his father’s estate 
and the ancestor of a long line of descendants, one of whom was Albert 
Thorwaldsen the great Danish sculptor. Thorfin’s colony was joined 
by two brothers, Helgi and Fiombogi, with thirty followers. They were 
Icelandic chieftains who fitted out the expedition in Greenland, and per- 
mitted Freydisa, the daughter of Eric, to accompany and share the 
profits of the voyage. As she was deceitful and of a fiery temper, it 
was hoped by Lief and his family she would permanently remain in 
Vineland, but she soon became such a firebrand in the colony, that find- 
ing her life in peril she returned to Greenland. 

Such is the story of the Icelandic chronicles. Where was Vineland? 
The stony land with snow-capped mountains was doubtless Labrador, 
while the flat, wooded land was as undoubtedly Newfoundland. The 
lime given of the rising and setting of the sun at the winter solstice, 
indicates a point between Boston harbor and Narragansett Bay as the 
site of Vineland. The best informed students believe Thorfin and Gud- 
rida landed and lived on Rhode Island, and that the mysterious stone 
tower at Newport was built by these Norwegian colonists. No positive 
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traces of the colony are found after the departure of Freydisa. The 
sagas and eddas of Iceland give glimpses of it for a few years, but even 
these allow it to fade nway. They do tell 11 s that Gndlief traded be- 
tween Iceland and Ireland about the year 1030; that while sailing west- 
ward a strong wind swept his ship to the southwest; that after many 
days he and his crew saw land, and on entering a harbor were made 
prisoners by a dark-colored people who came from the woods in great 
numbers. Taken to the forest they were met by a white chieftain, who 
addressed them in Icelandic, procured their release, and advised them 
to depart at once as the dark natives were cruel to strangers. He 
refused to tell his name, but inquired about Snorre and other persons 
of Iceland. He then took a gold ring from his finger, and requested 
Gudlief to present it to Thurida, the sister of Snorre. Gudlief did as 
requested, and it was believed the white chief was Bjorn, a famous Ice- 
landic bard, who had been a lover of Gudrida, and left his country in 
998.* Tradition speaks of other voyages to the new world; one by 
Prince Madoc of Wales, which lays claim to the chronicles of that 
country for its foundation. It has been believed by some students that 
Madoc, a son of Owen Gwynneth, became disgusted with domestic con- 
tentions about the rightful successor to his father, and went on a voy- 
age of discovery during the reign of Henry the Sec.ond of England, and 
going westward from Ireland discovered a fruitful country in 1H0. 
After his return he sailed for the same land with ten ships and a colony 
of men, women, and children, and was never heard of afterward. It has 
been observed by travellers that light-colored Indians were met by them 
who had many Welsh words in their language. Humboldt gave the tradi- 
tion a hearing, and Southey made it the theme of a poem. The Norsemen 
found the land peopled by a race of savage dwarfs or Esquimaux, and 
here America passed from view, and lay hidden from the gaze of Euro- 
peans for a period of nearly three hundred years. During that period 
mighty changes had occurred in Europe. Wonderful intellectual, moral, 
and physical activity manifested itself about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Trade was linking Europe in- bonds of mutual sympathy and 
interest, when the printing press appeared to revolutionize society and 
inaugurate the era of scientific research and maritime discovery. 

Lief Erickson came to the American continent at the midnight of 
the world; Columbus came at the first faint gleam of the dawn. With 
the revival of learning, which the crusades were chiefly instrumental in 
producing, a knowledge of the theories and demonstrations of the 
Arabian astronomers concerning the globular form of the earth came to 
Europeans. Intelligent mariners convinced the Genoese merchants of 
the truth of this theory, but the clergy opposed it with vehemence, until 
the clash of Reason and Faith produced two hostile parties arrayed in 
bitter controversy. Reason triumphed, and the Genoese merchants fur- 
nished ships for the navigators to go westward in search of India. 

It was at this period that Christopher Columbus, by birth a Genoese, 
appealed to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain for sufficient patronage to 
enable him to fit out an expedition to make a westward search for India, 
ne was successful through the sympathy of Isabella, and on Friday, 
August 3, 1492, set sail from Palos with three vessels, the Santa Maria, 
the Pinta, and the Nina, carrying with him letters from the Spanish 
sovereigns to the Grand Khan of Tartary. Days and weeks passed by 
until the discovery of land on the night of October 11. On the next 
day the vessels were laid to, awaiting the dawn. Wooded shores were 
in view ; the perfume of flowers was wafted by the land breeze, and birds 
of gorgeous plumage hovered about the vessels. It was the triumph of 
Columbus, for as Mr. Irving has said, “The great mystery of the ocean 
was revealed.” At sunrise Columbus and his companions landed from 
small boats, and found a number of men and one woman, with skins of 

* Touching the reality of these Norse discoveries, we cite the following passages 
from Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii, pp. 269-272 : — 

“ We are here on historical ground. By the critical and highly praiseworthy 
efforts of Prof. Rafn and the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Copenhagen, the 
sagas and documents in regard to the expeditions of the Norsemen to Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, and Vineland, have been published and satisfactorily commented 
upon The discovery of the northern part of America by the Norse- 

men cannot be disputed. The length of the voyage, the direction in which they 

saiied, the time of the sun’s rising and setting are accurately given 

While the Caliphate of Bagdad was still flourishing, .... America was 
discovered about the year 1000 by Lief, the son of Eric the Red, at a latitnde of 
41|° north.” 


dark copper color, watch their movements for a time, and then flee in 
alarm to the deeper shades of the forest. These inhabitants had watched 
the approaching ships from dawn with awe and apprehension, believing 
them to be monsters of the sea. When they saw the white men come 
ashore, in dress of gaudy colors, with shining lace and glittering armor, 
they supposed them to be superior beings whose abode was the skies. 
The Europeans, too, were astonished at the naked people with dusky 
skins, painted in a variety of colors and devices. The men were with- 
out beards, and both sexes wore long black hair falling about the shoul- 
ders and bosoms in profusion. By degrees the alarm of the savages 
gave way, and they approached the Europeans, giving signs of amity 
and good will. They were the natives of San Salvador, but Columbus, 
believing he had reached an island of Farther India, called the inhabi- 
tants Indians, a name since applied to all the natives of America. 

The purpose of this review is accomplished, as it is only to serve as 
an introduction to the history of the savages or American Indians. 

THE INDIANS. 

We have already adverted to great ciianges having occurred in 
Europe during the period intervening between the discoveries of Lief 
and Columbus, the Cabots, and Vespuccius. As great changes had evi- 
dently occurred among the nations of North America. The weak bands 
of dwarfed Esquimaux found by the Norsemen had evidently given way 
before the stronger, hardier, and nobler race encountered by the Euro- 
peans. The weak Esquimaux were either annihilated or driven to the 
frozen regions of the north, and abundant evidence existed showing 
great migrations had occurred from part to part of the continent, in 
which half civilized barbarians were expelled from fertile districts by 
savages, while savage regions had in turn been colonized by sun wor- 
shippers from Central and South America, whose art remains tell of 
a rude civilization. It is certain that in South America native empires 
flourished which would compare favorably with those of the Eastern 
world. From the Rio Grande to the Isthmus of Panama an empire 
flourished whose people and rulers displayed many of the nobler virtues, 
some of the civilized arts and sciences, and whose laws evinced as pro- 
found respect for the great principles of morality as those of the most 
civilized nations of Europe. That empire was exerting a softening influ- 
ence among the rude tribes of the north, when the civilized murderers 
and robbers from Spain, under Cortez, made their appearance, over- 
turned the empire, and extinguished the light whose glimmerings were 
visible in the darker regions of the north. Professedly Christian them- 
selves, they barred the advance of a civilization which was more practi- 
cally Christian than that of the conquering robbers. 

Such were some of the changes, some of the advances made by the 
savages of the western world before their contact with Europeans. 
Traced from the civilization to which they were capable of rising back 
to barbarism, their origin fades away until it is lost in the long night 
of human ignorance. On numerous facts and discoveries, as numerous 
theories o.f their origin have been founded. Remains of fortifications, 
idols composed of clay and gypsum, and a Roman coin have been dis- 
covered. Again, a Persian coin was. found in Ohio ; a piece of silver, 
dated in the year 600, in New York, and split wood and ashes thirty 
feet below the surface in the same State. A finely-gilded silver cup in 
an Ohio mound, and two ancient swords, a helmet and shield bearing 
Greek inscriptions carrying them back to the time of Alexander the 
Great in a tomb of South America, are some of the facts on which stand 
different theories of the origin of the western nations. One theory 
claims they came from Phoenicia, another from Egypt, another from 
Hindoostan, and again from China. Then comes another theorist, who 
insists and demands that we believe them the descendants of the “Lost 
Tribes of Israel,” without pausing to show us that any of those tribes 
were lost instead of being amalgamated by merging with other nations.* 

* James Adair, after residing among the Indians for forty years, published a 
work in 1775, in which he advocates a Jewish descent, on the grounds of the fol- 
lowing facts and characteristics of the Indians : — 

1. Their division into tribes. 2. Their worship of Jehovah. 3. Their notion 
of a theocracy. 4. Their belief in the ministration of angels. 5. Their language 
and dialect. 6. Their manner of counting time. 7. Their prophets and high 
priests. 8. Their festivals, fasts, and religious rites. 9. Their daily sacrifice. 
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Again, it is maintained they are the products of nature, and had their 
origin on the continent where found, and this has the traditions of the 
natives on its side. “ The land you sleep on is ours; we sprang out of 
the earth like the trees, the grass, and the flowers,” said a Micmac chief 
in Nova Scotia to Colonel Cornwallis of the British army. “My father 
is the sun, and the earth is my mother. I will recline upon her bosom,” 
said Tecumseh at the great council of Vincennes, as he seated himself 
upon the ground. Some of these theories are evidently strained, while 
many of the resultant conclusions are far fetched or even fanciful. 
Biology and ethnology have wandered back and back along the lines of 
man’s descent, until they find themselves surrounded by savagery and 
barbarism on every hand. Still they have not despaired, but with a 
courage born of a love of truth and knowledge are groping slowly along 
in the midst of that darkness which envelops the origin — not of the 
American Indian alone — but of the whole human race. Searching un- 
remittingly without a theory to sustain or a creed to Bupport, we may 
expect honest enthusiasm and research to increase the knowledge of all, 
rather than labor for the support of a theory too soon embraced by 
either the few or the many. 

Turn, then, from the question of their origin, wrapped, as it is, in the 
mantle of antiquit}', and view them from the standpoint of their condi- 
tion at the advent of the whites. Let us look at some of their charac- 
teristics, customs, and modes of life. At the period of discovery, or 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth' centuries, the natives of the present 
domain of the United States would appear to have all sprung from the 
same' original stock, except, perhaps, a few tribes along the gulf coast. 
With broad faces, they had prominent cheek bones, dark, .heavy eyes, 
Jet black hair, and skin of a dark copper color. A hundred dialects were 
spoken, but these all obtained from a common root. Of taciturn dispo- 
sition, they possessed great fortitude and would endure great suffering 
without an exhibition of emotion. With a simple form of government, 
their laws were so generally observed that transgressions were exceed- 
ingly rare. Their theology was as simple as their government, for they 
simply believed in a great Good Spirit and a great Evil Spirit, each 
supreme in its sphere, and then deified the sun, moon, stars, (ire, water, 
wind, and every object or natural agency which appeared superior to 
themselves. Their only written language was rude picture writing on 
rocks, bark of trees, or skins of animals. Historical records and legends 
were transmitted from the memory of father to son, and so on down the 
ljncal generations. Their dwellings were huts made of poles leaning to 
a common centre, and covered with bark or the skins of beasts. The 
men engaged in war, hunting, and fishing, while the women, true to all 
primitive ideas of their station, were fit only to perform all drudgery in 
common with that of the household. They bore all burdens during 
journeys, erected the tents or wigwams, prepared the food and clothing, 
wove the bed mats, and planted, cultivated, and gathered the crops of 
corn, beans, and tobacco wherever these were cultivated. In winter the 
skins of animals served the purpose of clothing for men and women 
alike, while in summer the men wore only a wrapper about the loins. 
They were sometimes tattooed in imitation of some object, and coloring 
matter being injected in the punctures rendered the ornamentation per- 
manent. They generally ornamented their persons by the use of the 
claws of bears, the pearl of shells, and the plumage of birds. Their 
money was little shell tubes, fastened to belts or strung on thongs of 
deers’ hide, and called wampum. These collections were used in trade, 
in treaties, and as tokens of friendship. Their weapons were bows and 
arrows, tomahawks or hatchets, war clubs, and scalping knives. Shields 
of bark and corselets of hide were sometimes worn for protection. The 
civil governor of a tribe was called a sachem, and the military leader a 
chief. Proud and haughty, they had great respect for personal dig- 
nity and honor, until it was offensive to ask a chief or sachem his name, 

10. Their ablutions and anointings. 11. Their laws of uncleanness. 12. Their 
abstinence from unclean things. 13. Their marriages, divorces, and punishment 
of adultery. 14. Their severe punishments. 15. Their cities of refuge. 16. Their 
purifications and ceremonies preparatory to war. 17. Their ornaments. 18. Their 
manner of curing the sick. 19. Their burial of the dead. 20. Their mourning 
for the dead. 21. Their raising seed to a departed brother. 22. Their choice of 
names adapted to their circumstances and the times. 23. Their own traditions — 
the accounts of English writers and the testimonies which the Spanish and other 
authors have given concerning the primitive inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. 


because it implied he was unknown. “ Look at the papers which the 
white people keep most carefully” (land cession treaties), “they will 
tell you who I am,” replied Red Jacket the great Seneca leader. 

With these elevated conceptions of the dignity of the men, they yet 
degraded the women to the condition of abject slavery. They were at 
best but mere beasts of burden or objects of convenience. They were 
not permitted to participate in the national sports or amusements, and 
cbuld only sit about the fires as silent witnesses of the war dances or 
the horrid orgies after victory. The husband held absolute control of 
the destiny of the wife, even holding her life in his power, until she was 
deprived of all those associations and refining influences which give 
society the beauty, charm, and sanctity of refined womanhood. The 
mental status of the Indian was everywhere the same. His body was 
subjected to his will, and taciturnity was judicious where a sharp weapon 
was the immediate answer to an unguarded or insulting word. Physi- 
cal endurance was a virtue, and insensibility to fear or pain was indica- 
tive of sturdy manhood. Surprise or suffering must not produce a 
tremor, as the blanched cheek indicated weakness or cowardice. Thus 
the nerves and muscles were schooled until steeled against pain or fear 
they became the servants of the will. “Coward!” exclaimed Pontiac 
when he saw one of his warriors startled by the discharge of English 
musketry at Detroit, and instantly cleaved his head with a tomahawk. 

The mind of the Indian revealed something of a poetic cast, for with 
a simple language he would adorn whole ideas with poetic beauty. His 
forms and figures of speech supplied the lack of words. Still it may be 
well to observe that the speeches of the chiefs or sachems come to us in 
the phraseology of an interpreter. 

While the Indians exhibited many of the nobler traits of human 
nature, yet generally speaking they were cruel and relentless savages, 
even at the time of English settlement. Still some few notable excep- 
tions were found in the nations which formed the Iroquois Confederacy, 
and occupied the present State of New York, and some of the tribes 
in the milder climate of the Gulf. 

The Iroquois Confederacy deserves more than a passing notice. Com- 
posed of five large families, each wearing the dignity and title of a nation, 
and named respectively, Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas; they were subdivided into tribes, each having a symbol or coat- 
of-arms, such as the bear, the wolf, or the eagle. This confederacy occu- 
pied a belt of country extending across tho State of New York and from 
the Hudson River to Lake Erie, between the Adirondacks and Catskill 
Mountains. The form of their government excited the admiration of 
Europeans on account of its wisdom and strength, by whom they were 
styled the “Romans of the New World,” because of many things held 
in common with the Romans, especially in military affairs. Here, as in 
old Rome, the soldiers were honored above all other citizens, until the 
warriors were possessed of all power. All action on the part of the 
civil authority, cither of a nation or of the confederacy, was subject to 
review by the warriors, who called councils a9 they saw fit to pass upon 
any public measure. The civil authorities paid such deference to the 
military that they generally withheld decisions until the warriors could 
be consulted. Each nation being divided into several tribes, there were 
thirty or forty sachems in the league. These again had inferior officers 
under them, so that the civil power was widely distributed. Offices 
were conferred for merit, and held during good behavior. The confi- 
dence and esteem of the people were the only rewards sought by either 
civil or military officers. Each nation was a republic, independent 
touching its own domestic administration, but bound to all by tics of 
interest and honor. Each had a voice in the General Council, and 
possessed something of a veto power as a guarantee against dentralism. 
The chief magistrate had power to “light the great council fire” — con- 
vene the council — by sending a messenger to the sachem of each nation 
with a summons to attend the council. He had a cabinet of six coun- 
cillors, who exercised advisory powers. In council he was the presiding 
officer, but had no power to control military affairs or dictate the inter- 
nal policy of a nation. Public opinion was the only despot possessing 
coercive power. Even in these councils women had a voioe, for although 
they refrained from making speeches, the elderly women had a right to 
sit in council and exercise a negative or veto power on the subject of a 
declaration of war or a cessation of hostilities. 

This, however, was the only instance among tire many nations wherein 
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women were treated with such consideration. The military leaders, like 
the civil officers, derived their authority from the people, and the army 
was composed of volunteers alone, for no conscriptive power existed 
anywhere. Custom bound every able-bodied man to do military duty, 
and he who shirked was branded a coward, and everlastingly disgraced 
by the only despotic power — Public Opinion. The army ranks were 
ever full, the war dance and amusement assemblies serving as recruiting 
stations, whereat the veteran warriors, painted and decorated, sang wild, 
weird songs of brave deeds while they danced in frantic measures about 
the public fires. Freedom was apparent everywhere, for so deep was 
their reverence for the inalienable rights of man that they abhorred 
slavery until it was too odious to even practise toward their captives 
of war. 

This confederacy was probably formed about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and strengthened by union they had grown greater, 
and were constantly extending the boundaries of their empire. Like 
all unlettered nations, with an unrecorded history and obscure origin, 
they tinted their traditions by the supernatural and miraculous. It is 
the same old, old story, old as tradition, and chimerical as a dream. 

The teeming East is the mother of historic myths, in which figure the 
divine grandeur of the founders of nations. Hear the same story float- 
ing down the years, borne by the breezes from Central Asia, from 
Paradise, from Eden, and from the garden, whispering of the root of 
languages, the germ of religion, and the basis of laws So, too, we find 
it illustrated in Hiawatha, the founder of the Iroquois Confederacy. 
Their tradition relates that this personage came from the serenity of 
the skies, and took up his abode with the Onondagas, then the most 
favored of the Five Nations of tiic Iroquois Confederacy’. The Onon- 
dagas occupied a central position, the Mohawks and Oneidas being on 
their east, and the Cayugas and Senecas to the west. Hiawatha taught 
them the beauty of friendship and good-will, and the advantage of the 
cultivation of the earth and fixed habitations. He was revered as the 
incarnation of wisdom, and was yet among them when fierce warriors 
came down like an icy blast from the land north of the great lakes, 
slaying every human being in their path. Hiawatha advised these 
nations to call a council of wise men to effect a confederacy to oppose 
the onslaught of the furious enemy from the north. His advice was 
heeded, and the chief men of the Five Nations, attended by their women 
and children, gathered on the bank of Onondaga Lake, and to each 
representative of the different nations was assigned a particular position 
and title. Here the dignified Mohawk met the fiery Seneca, and all 
awaited the presence of Hiawatha, who finally came across the lake in 
a mysterious canoe, accompanied by his beautiful daughter. As he and 
his child landed, and were ascending the shore, a strange sound was 
heard, resembling the rushing of the wind. In the distant sky a white 
speck was seen, which grew larger as it approached, in swift descent, 
the spot where was gathered the great assembly. As it neared the 
multitude it assumed the shape of a bird, and threatening to fall upon 
the council ground the people all fled except Hiawatha and his daughter. 
“Stand still, my child, it is cowardly to fly from any danger. The 
decrees of the Great Spirit may not be averted by flight,” were the 
words in which he addressed his daughter. As he finished speaking, 
the bird, an enormous white heron, with extended wings, fell upon the 
child with such force as to crush her to the earth. So violent was its 
fall that its head was buried in the ground, and both bird and child 
perished. Hiawatha showed no sign of emotion ; • not a muscle was 
moved by the awful calamity, but he calmly beckoned the warriors who 
came forward and plucked the white plumes of the dead bird, and each 
placing one on his head wore it as a commemorative decoration. This 
plume became the national ensign and memento of the origin of the 
union. On the removal of the body of the bird, no trace of the child 
was found. Hiawatha was moody for a time, but the people waited in 
silent reverence until he aroused himself, and proceeded to the discharge 
of duty. At the head of the council, guiding its action, he was seated 
on a mossy stone, clad in a wolf-skin mantle and a tunic of soft fur hung 
from his waist. He was without ornaments, but upon his feet were rich 
moccasins, while on his head was a cap formed of a band of soft deer- 
skin covered with the plumage of various birds. Near him sat the chief 
warriors and councillors of the tribe, who joined in the brief debates 
and listened to the wise words of Hiawatha. 


After hearing the discussion, he arose and addressed the assembly by 
nations, pointing to each as he spoke. “You (Mohawks) who are sit- 
ting under the shadow of the Great Tree, whose roots sink deep into the 
earth, and whose branches spread wide around, shall be the first nation, 
nearest the rising of the sun, because you are warlike and mighty. You 
(Oneidas) who recline y r our bodies against the Everlasting Stone, em- 
blem of wisdom that cannot be moved, shall be the second nation, be- 
cause you always give wise council. You (Onondagas) who have your 
habitation at the foot of the Great Hills, and are overshadowed by the 
crags, shall be the third nation, because you are all greatly gifted in 
speech. You (Cayugas) the people who live in the Open Country and 
possess much wisdom, shall be the fourth nation, because you under- 
stand better the art of raising corn and beans, and making houses. 
You (Senecas) whose dwelling is the Dark Forest nearer the setting 
sun, and whose home is everywhere, shall be the fifth nation, because of 
your superior cunning in hunting. Unite, you five nations, and have 
one common interest, and no foe shall disturb or subdue you. You, the 
people, who are as the feeble bushes, and you who are a fishing people 
(Delawares from the sea-shore) may place yourselves under our protec- 
tion, and we will defend you. And you of the south and west may do 
the same, we will protect you. We earnestly desire the alliance and 
friendship of you all. Brothers, if we unite in this great bond, the 
Great Spirit will smile upon us, and we shall be free, prosperous, and 
happy. But if we remain as we are, we shall be subject to his frown. 
We shall be enslaved, ruined, perhaps annihilated. We may perish 
under the war storm, and our names be no longer remembered by good 
men, nor repeated in the dance and song. Brothers, these are the words 
of Hiawatha. I have said it. I am done.” 

The confederation was formed the next day, and the mission of Hia- 
watha was accomplished; so after further advice he announced his pur- 
pose of returning to his divine habitation. In the presence of the silent 
multitude he entered his mysterious canoe, when suddenly the air filled 
with music like the warbling of birds, and the canoe rose in the air 
higher and higher, until lost to view in the blue depths of the sky. 

Atatarho, an Onondaga chief who was eminent for valor and wisdom, 
was chosen sachem of the confederation. When a delegation of Mohawks 
approached him to notify’ him of the honor, he was found seated in grim 
solitude in the dark recess of a swamp, smoking his pipe, with drinking 
vessels about him made of the skulls of his enemies. The delegation 
could not go near him, as he was clothed with hissing serpents — the 
emblems of wisdom. While standing at a distance their leader ap- 
proached, and made known their errand. Atatarho then arose and 
accepted the honor, the serpents were transformed into a mantle of 
bear’s skin, and following the delegation the president of the league 
went to the council and declared his willingness to do the desires of the 
sages and warriors of the confederated nations. 

From that time forward the Iroquois Confederacy was invincible, 
until the craft and power of the white man first paralysed and finally 
destroyed it. 

When permanent settlements were undertaken by the whites early in 
the 16th century, the dusky inhabitants, as already observed, were 
found speaking about one hundred different dialects, although there 
were but eight radically distinct nations. These were known as the 
Algonquins, Huron-Iroquois, Cherokees, Catawbas, Uchees, Natchez, 
Mobilians or Floridians, and Dakotahs or Sioux. The term Algonquin 
was applied by the French to a large collection of tribes north and south 
of the great lakes, who spoke different dialects of the same language. 
They occupied the territory now comprised by Canada and New Eng- 
land, part of New York and Pennsylvania, all of Now Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, eastern North Carolina above Cape Fear, a 
part of Kentucky and Tennessee, and all north and west of these States 
east of the Mississippi River. 

The Algonquin nation embraced the Huron-Iroquois, who occupied 
parts of Canada, New York, Pennsy’lvania, and Ohio, with a few scat- 
tered families in Virginia, North Carolina, and the Iroquois confederacy 
of the State of New York. 

The Cherokees inhabited the fertile upper region of Georgia, and were 
called the mountaineers of the South, being also the most formidable 
foe of the conquering Iroquois. 

The Catawbas were their eastern neighbors, who dwelt on the borders 
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of the Yadkin and Catawba Rivers. Although the Iroquois made 
incursions in that country, they never subjugated the Catawbas. 

The Uchees were the remnant of a powerful people, and lived in the 
beautiful region of Georgia between the present sites of Augusta and 
Millcdgeville. They claimed to have descended from a people more 
ancient than any of their neighbors, and preserved traditions telling of 
migrations from a far-away country. 

The Natchez occupied the territory east of the Mississippi reaching 
northward from the site of Natchez along the Pearl River to the head- 
waters of the Chickasaw, and claimed to be an older nation than the 
Uchees. Like all the Indians of the gulf region, they were fire and sun 
worshippers, and offered sacrifices to these deities. 

The Mobilians or Floridians occupied a large territory bordering 
along the Gulf of Mexico. It extended along the Atlantic coast from 
the mouth of Cape Fear to the extremity of the peninsula of Florida 
and westward to the Mississippi River. Their jurisdiction extended up 
that river to the mouth of the Ohio. The nation was divided into three 
confederacies, known as the Creek, Choctaw, and Chicasaw. 

Under the title of Dakotalis or Sioux a vast number of tribes west 
of the Mississippi River have been grouped. They spoke dialects of the 
same language, and were by the French explorers regarded as one nation. 
They have been arranged in four classes, namely:' the Winnebagoes, 
Assinniboins or Sioux proper, the Minetarecs, and the Southern Sioux. 
At this period they were not stationary or fixed residents of a domain, 
nor was there any semblance of a national government except that of 
the Iroquois confederation. They had wandered about for centuries, 
and yet they were not strictly a nomadic people. Neither were they 
agriculturists, but like primitive man they were hunters and fishers, who 
depended upon the chase and hook for employment and sustenance. 

Turn now to a hasty glance at the Indians of the lower gulf region, 
whose hue of skill, features, and texture of hair resembled that of the 
natives of the north, but whose habits of life were modified and softened 
either by descent, or contact with the tribes of Central and South Ame- 
rica. The men were well proportioned and active, while the women were 
smaller, well formed, and often beautiful. In cold weather the men 
wore a mantle made of a sort of cloth manufactured of the inner bark 
of beech and interwoven with hemp. This was thrown over the shoul- 
der, leaving the right arm exposed, while around the loins was encircled 
a short tunic. The richer men wore mantles of feathers of every hue, 
or the skins of fur-bearing animals with deer-skin tunics wrought in 
colors, and moccasins of the same material. The women of the higher 
class, during the cooler season, wore a garment of cloth or feathers or 
fur wrought like the mantles of the men. This was folded closely about 
the body, and fell gracefully below the waist. Their heads were always 
uncovered, while the men wore skullcaps of cloth ornamented with sea 
shells, claws of beasts, or strings of pearl. Pearl pendants were some- 
times suspended from the ears. In summer the only clothing of both 
sexes was a drapery of what is called Spanish moss, gathered from the 
trees. This was fastened at the waist and fell below in graceful negli- 
gence. The chiefs, prophets, and other principal men and their wives 
painted their breasts in stripes of white, yellow, and red, while some 
tattooed their bodies. The spacious houses of the chiefs stood upon 
large mounds that were ascended by steps of wood or earth. The dwell- 
ings were built of timber, often in the form of a pavilion with a broad 
piazza. They were covered with palmetto leaves or thatched with straw. 
The winter houses were daubed with clay. Their weapons were string 
bows and arrows and javelins. The arrows were made of dried cane 
tipped with buck-horn and pointed with flint or fish-bones, and were car- 
ried in a quiver made of the skin of the fawn. The warriors all wore 
shields in battle, composed of wood, split cane, or alligator or buffalo 
hide. On the left arm was a small bark shield to protect it from the 
rebound of the bowstring. Another weapon was a short sword made of 
hard wood. If a chief wished to make war, he sent a party by night 
toward the enemy’s town to stick arrows in the ground at the cross-paths 
or other conspicuous places, and from these arrows suspended long locks 
of human hair as tokens of scalping ; then assembling his painted war- 
riors, after wild ceremonies he would take a vessel of water and sprinkle 
it about, saying, “Thus may you do with the blood of your enemies 
then raising another vessel, he would pour the water upon the fire, and 
as it was extinguished he would say, “Thus may you destroy your ene- 


mies and bring home their scalps.” After battle the bodies of captives 
were cruelly mutilated. Their scalps were placed upon poles in the 
public square, where the people danced about in celebration of the tri- 
umph, as they sang or rather chanted wild songs of joy. 

Ilunting, fishing, and the cultivation of rich lands were the chief em- 
ployments of the people. Ilemp and flax were both known and culti- 
vated. The women assisted in the fields, which yielded large returns 
for the labor bestowed. The productions were stored in granaries of 
stone and earth covered with mats. Salt was obtained by evaporation. 
Pottery was made and used for kitchen service, some of which was skil- 
fully and even beautifully formed. They were skilful artisans, as shown 
by their arras, canoes, and ornaments. Fortifications with moats or 
ditches were constructed which evinced something of military skill. 
Some of their temples were grand and imposing, with steep roofs of 
split cane matting closely interwoven. At the entrances, or within, 
some of the temples, were wooden statues of persons entombed in the 
sacred place. Rich offerings of pearls and deer skins were seen in these 
edifices, all dedicated to the sun, the great and good God of their 
theology. That theology was very simple. The sun was the supreme 
deity, while the moon and stars were venerated as a little inferior to the 
sun. In all invocations the appeals were made to the sun : “ May the 
sun guard you!” “May the sun be with you!” being usual forms of 
invocation. 

Their funeral ceremonies were peculiar. The body of a chief or 
prophet was embalmed in a certain manner, and placed in the ground 
in a sitting posture. Food and money were placed in the grave, a coni- 
cal mound raised over it, and at the foot of this was a paling of arrows 
stuck in the ground. Around the tomb the people gathered and kept 
up a continual howling during three days, after which appointed women 
visited the tomb .three times a day for a long, indefinite period. A chief 
was not only a magistrate but a high priest as well, and so was held in 
high veneration. To him, murderous sacrifices of the first born male 
child were made in the presence of the agonized mother, while a group 
of girls danced about the sacrificial altar, singing wild, wierd, and pierc- 
ing songs. 

Such is a view of the Indians with whom the Spaniards first came in *• 
contact, and it is these with tho Iroquois Confederacy of the north 
which form the two exceptions to the general character and habits of 
the dusky nations of North America. View them as you will, they were 
still the children of Nature struggling to a higher life, throwing aside 
a little savagery; practising a little more morality, and recognizings 
little higher standard of humanity as the ages swept around. 

They were savages, and yet witli all their barbarities and horrid rites, 
at some period, in some manner, a faint gleam of civilization broke upon 
them, and continued its softening influences until something of civiliza- 
tion was attained in Mexico and South America. These in turn sent 
forth gleams of light which were dissipating something of the darkness 
which overspread the great tribal land of the north. That ray had burst 
forth along the gulf shores, but shed its greatest lustre upon the Iroquois 
Confederacy, which, in many respects, might challenge comparison with 
the leading governments of the old world. It recognized the man, but 
knew no tyrant. It built up a powerful democracy, while tho old world 
was rearing new despotism upon the ruins of old tyrannies. The Euro- 
peans, with their boasted excellence of government and religion, had 
nothing to do with the founding of this Indian republic. It enjoyed 
more civil rights and breathed more religious freedom in a day than 
Europe had ever dreamed of in a century. Tho western world has ever 
been the productive garden of liberty, and neither tyranny nor bigotry 
flourish on its soil. They are exotics, which wither, and droop, and 
die before the free breezes, under the free light, and above the free land 
of the western world. 

Let us look forward to a period of greater classification and detail, 
and view the Indian at a later period, when, through contact with dif- 
ferent tribes, Europeans were able to make completer statements touch- 
ing the different tribes, their languages, customs, traditions, sachems, 
chiefs, and modes of life. Their foot-prints are discernible over a whole 
continent, down a long descent of years, giving evidences by different 
characteristics and remains, of different conditions and different degrees 
of improvement. They displaced the wild and harmless Esquimaux, 
and then submitted to changes which gave promise at times of trans- 
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forming their customs, habits, religion, government, and their very 
natures. • That innovation was slowly sweeping from the south, and 
making inroads which gave promise of radical improvement. At this 
stage the whites stepped upon the scene, and with a banner of civiliza- 
tion in one hand they with the other wielded a sword which swept 
before it a Mexican civilization superior to that represented by the 
invader’s flag, stained, as it was, with human blood. 

Let us first introduce the different tribes found by the British over a 
century ago, and trace them to their connections with the local tribes 
with which our counties have to deal. 


INDIAN NATIONS. 

Compilod by Geo. Cp.oguan, Indian agent from 1750 to 1770, from a report made to the 
English government in 1765. 

List of the different nations and tribes of Indians in the northern district of North 
America , with the number of their fighting men. 


Names of tho Tribes. 

No*. 

Mohawks, 1 

160 

Oneidas, 2 

800 

Tuscaroras, 2 

200 

Onondagas, 2 

200 

Cayugas, 2 

200 

Senecas, 2 

1000 

Aughquagas, 3 

160 

Nanticokes, 3 
Mohegans, 3 
Conoys, 3 
Monsays, 3 
Sapoones, 8 
Delawares, 3 
Delaware, 4 

100) 
100> 
80 ) 
150) 

80 t 

150 ) 
600 

Shawnees, 4 

300 

Mohegans, 4 

800 

Coghnawages, 4 
Twightwees, 5 

250 

Ukyoughtaines, 6 
Pyankesnas, 6 
Sh okays, 0 
Huskhuskeeyes, 7 
Illinois, 7 
Wyandots, 8 
Ottowas, 8 
Patawotomies, 8 
Chippewas, 9 
Ottawas, 9 
Chippewas, 10 
Ottawas, 10 
Chippewas, *11 

300 
800 ) 
200 $ 
300 1 
800 / 
250) 
450 } 
150) 
200 ( 

4001 
250 / 
400 

Chippewas, 11 
Mynonamierk, 11 
Shockeys, 11 
Patawatomies, 11 
Ottawas, 11 
Kickapoos, 12 
Outtagamies, 13 
Musquatans, 12 
Miscotins, 12 
Outtamacks, 12 
MusquaUes, 12 
Oswegatchies, 8 

| 550 

* 150) 
150/ 

l 4000 

i 

j 

100 

Connesdagoes, 11 
Coghncwagocs, 11 
Crondocks, 11 
Abonakies, 11 
Alagonkins, 11 
La Sull,t 

} 800 

’ 100) 
150 t 
100 ) 
10,000 


Their Dwelling Ground. 


Mohawk River. 

East side Oneida Lake, and on 
the head waters of the east 
branch of the Susquehanna. 

Between the Oneidas and Onou- 
dagoes. 

Near the Onondago lake. 


On two small lakes called the 
Cayuago. on the north branch 
of the Susquehanna. 

Seneca County, on the waters 
of the Susquehanna, the wa- 
ters of Lake Ontario, and on 
the heads of Ohio River. 

East branch of Susquehanna 
River, and on Aughquagas. 

Usanango, Chaghmett, Oswe- 
go, and on the east branch of 
the Susquehanna River. 

At Diahogo aud other villages 
up the north branch of the 
Susquehanna River. 

Between the Ohio and Lake 
Erie, on the branches of Bea- 
ver Creek, Muskingum and 
Guychugo. 

On Scioto and branch of Mus- 
kingum. 

In village near Sandusky 


Miami River near Fort Miami. 


On the branches of Onabache, 
near Ouetanon. 

Near the French settlements in 
the Illinois country. 

Near Fort Detroit. 

On Saganna Creek, which emp- 
ties into Lake Huron. 

Near Michilimacinac. 

Near the entrance of Lake Su- 
perior, and not far from Fort 
St. Marys. 

Near Fort La Bay, on the Lake 
Michigan. 

Near Fort St. Josephs. 


On Lake Michigan, and between 
it and the Mississippi. 


Settled at Swagalthy in Canada, 
.on the river St. Lawrence. 

Near Montreal. 


Settled near Trois River. 
Southwest of Lake Superior. 


Their Hunting Ground. 


Between that and 
Lake George. 

In the country they 
live in. 

Between Oneida L’ke 
and Lako Ontario. 

Between Onondago 
Lake and mouth of 
Seneca River near 
Oswego. 

Where Jhcy live. 


Their chief hunting 
grounds there- 
abouts. 

Where they live. 
Where they live. 

Where they live. 

Where they live. 


Where they live. 

On the head bank of 
Scioto. 

On the ground where 
they live. 

Between Oultanon 
and the Miamies. 


About Lake Erie. 

, Thereabouts. 

! On the North side of 
Lake Huron. 
Thereabouts. 


Hunting ground is 
thereabouts. 

Thereabouts. 


Where they respec- 
tively lived. 


Thereabouts. 


Thereabouts. 


EXPLANATIONS OP FIGURES. 

1. These are tho oldest tribe of the confederacy of the Six Nations. 

2. Connected with New York ; part of the confederacy with New York. 

8. Connected with, and depending on, tho Five Nations. 

4. Dependent on the Six Nations and connected with Pennsylvania. 

5. Connected with Pennsylvania. 

6. Connected with the Twightwces. 

7. These two nations the English never had any trade or connection with. 

8. Connected formerly with the French. 

9. Connected with the Indians about Detroit, and dependent upon the com- 
manding officer. 

10. Always connected with the French. 

11. Connected with the French. 

12. Never connected in any trade or otherwise with the English. 

*11. There are several villages of Chippewas settled along the banks of Lake 
Superior, but cannot ascertain their number. 

t There i3 a nation of Indiana-settled southwest of Lake Superior called by the 
French La Sail (now known as Sioux), who, by the best account from French 
and Indians, are computed ten thousand fighting men. They are spread over a 
large tract of country, and have forty odd villages ; in which country are several 
other tribes, who nre tributaries to the Lasues, none of whom, except a few, have 
ever known the use of firearms — as yet two villages. 

In 1794 a treaty was made with the American Indians, and the fol- 
lowing tribes, with the number of fighting men, was obtained at that 
time, and is worthy of being preserved in connection with the foregoing 
subject: — 

The Choctaws or Flat Ileads, 4500. Natches, 150. Chickasas, 750. 
Cherokees, 2500. Catawbas, 150. Piantas, a wandering tribe, 800. 
Kisquororas, 600. Nankashaws, 250. Oughtenous, 400. Kiellapous, 
500. Delawares, 300. Shawnese, 300. Miamis, 300. Upper Creeks, 
Middle Creeks, and Lower Creeks, 4000. Cowitas, 700. Alabamas, 
600. Akinsaws, 200. Ansaus, 1000. Padomas, 600. White and 

Freckled Pianis, 4000. Causes, 1600. Osages, 600. Grand Sanx, 
1000. Missouri, 3000. Saux of the Wood, 1800. Blances or White 
Indians with beard, 1500. Asinbones, 1500. Christean Cauzes, 3000. 
Oniscousas, 500. Mascotins, 500. Lakes, 400. Muherowakes, 230. 
Trolle Avoines or Wild Oats, 350. Puans, 700. Powatanag, 550. 
Missasaques, wandering tribe, 2000. Otabas, 900. Chippewas, 5000. 
Wyandots, 300. Six Nations, 1500. Bound Ileads, 2500. Algonquins, 
3000. Nepesicus, 400. Chalsas, 130. Amitestes, 550. Mackinacks, 
700. Abinagius, 350. Consway Nurius, 200. Total, 58,780. 

HABITS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Let us cast a glance at the customs aud habits of the modern Indians 
as prevailing during the settlement of the western sections long after 
the period of discovery. We find them the descendants of the tribes 
which occupied the sea-coast at the period of colonization, and were 
driven westward before the advancing outposts of English settlement. 
Before the influences of civilization 'they have faded away, until their 
name is almost forgotten in localities where years ago they were the 
“rightful lords,” and absolute possessors of the soil. Whole tribes 
have dwindled away or disintegrated, until only a remnant may be 
found incorporated with other bands or tribes. 

Still their habits are largely the same as when first seen and studied 
by Europeans. The indolence of the men was proverbial, throughout 
the years, for labor was ever degrading to them and belonged only to 
the women. The only elevated pursuits of the men were war, fishing, 
and the chase. True, they sometimes assisted in forming canoes and 
building houses, but the heavy labor devolved upon the women still. 
All outdoor drudgery belonged to them in common with household 
duties. 

Patience, fortitude, and equanimity arc strongly developed traits of 
the Indians. The most sudden and unexpected misfortune is borne 
with calmness and fortitude. No word, no change of countenance was 
permitted to reveal the tempest within the soul. Let him fall into the 
hands of an enemy, and see a cruel death stare him in the face, he still 
eats and drinks with as much cheerfulness as is shown by his captors. 
So during sickness or under pain their resolution rises to a grim but 
sturdy fatalism. 

They are graceful in deportment, observant in company, and respect- 
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fill to the old. Of cool and deliberate temperament they reflect before 
speaking, and in council every man is heard in turn according to his 
age, his wisdom, or his services. These determine the rank, and this 
determines the order of speaking. While one is speaking the others 
preserve a death-like silence. The young men attend the council for 
instruction in the history of the nation and its warlike achievements as 
they are recounted by the orators. 

They all believe in a Deity, hut their religion is clouded by supersti- 
tion. The “Good” and “Evil” Spirits govern Nature, which is their 
mother, having sprung from her bosom, to which, after subsisting upon 
her bounty for a time, they know they will return. The Great Spirit is 
every where, but has his immediate habitation on the Island of the Great 
Lakes. They recognized inferior spirits still superior to man and worthy 
of invocation. The Evil Spirit they believe to be ever inclined to wrong 
or mischief, and, as he bears great sway, he must be placated, and so 
becomes the principal object of their devotion. To him their petitions 
flow, humbly begging him to do them no harm; while the Good Spirit, 
being of a beneficent character, is entreated to bestow blessings, and 
frustrate the bad designs of the Evil Spirit. “May the Great Spirit 
favor you with' a prosperous voyage; may he give you an unclouded 
sky and smooth waters by day, and make you lie down by night on a 
beaver blanket and enjoy uninterrupted sleep and pleasant dreams, also 
may you find continued security under the great pipe of peace,” was the 
prayer uttered by an Ottowa chief as he saw Major Carver take his de- 
parture in a canoe. To obtain the favor of the Great Spirit it was neces- 
sary'to become a distinguished warrior, hunter, or marksman. The 
priests often made pretensions to revelations of future events, and were 
thus authorized to command the action of the tribe. It was also part 
of their duty to unfold religion and interpret dreams. The next world 
was represented as abounding in all desirable things, and wherein the 
desires of all the senses would be fully gratified. 

They have great regard for the dead, as part of the burial service con- 
sists in depositing with the deceased such articles as he most used or to 
which he was most attached during his life. These articles were usually 
his bow and arrows, pipe and tobacco, as these would be needed in the 
spirit land. While the mother mourns the loss of a child, the neighbors 
make presents to the father, which he reciprocates by giving a feast. 
Each band has a civil officer, styled the sachem, and a military leader, 
called the chief. The former is chosen for his wisdom, and the latter 
for his valor. The chief was entrusted with military affairs, but exer- 
cised no civil authority, this being entrusted to the civil ruler, who 
affixed his own signature and that of the tribe to all treaties and land 
conveyances. Still the Indian considers himself free, and never dreamed 
of renouncing his liberty. His rulers, or rather his leaders, were his 
own creation, and a command or positive injunction by them he treated 
with absolute contempt. 

Their Great Council was composed of the heads of tribes, and those 
whose merits had elevated them to a like rank. A council house was 
erected in each town, where councils convened, ambassadors were 
received, songs were sung, and the dead commemorated. 

A chief seldom spoke at the general councils, as he usually entrusted 
his sentiments to another person, called his speaker or orator, this being 
a recognized class in all the tribes. Their manner of speaking was 
natural and easy, although often impassioned, their words strong and 
expressive, and style bold and figurative. When business of great 
consequence was to be transacted, a feast was appointed for a certain 
occasion, and at this almost the whole nation would participate. Songs 
and dances were a recognized part of these assemblies, as also of all 
others. 

A national war is acted upon and entered into only after a solemn 
deliberation. An assembly of sachems and chiefs deliberate upon it, 
and consider it in all its bearings. It was in these councils that the 
women of the Iroquois Confederacy, or the “ Five Nations,” exercised 
a voice and vote. The presiding sachem proposed the subject of delib- 
eration, and, lifting a tomahawk, asked, “Who among you will go and 
fight this nation? Who among you will bring captives from them to 
replace our deceased friends, that our wrongs may be revenged, and our 
name and honor maintained as long as the rivers flow, the grass grows, 
or the sun and moon shall endure?” One of the principal warriors would 


then harangue the assembly, and then addressing the young men would 
inquire who would go with him to fight their enemies. On such occa- 
sions they usually had a roasted deer, and as the warriors consented to 
fight he would cut a piece of meat, saying as he ate it, “thus will I 
devour our enemies.” After these ceremonies the dance commenced, 
accompanied by the singing of war songs, and those relating to their 
conquests, their courage, or their skill. 

Originally wampum was only a string of shells, gathered from the sea 
or lake coasts, but at a later period it consisted of a small bead of white 
and black shell, which was highly esteemed by them, and served the 
purposes of currency. 

The calumet or pipe of peace was of great significance. The bowl was 
made of a soft red stone, which was easity hollowed, and very highly 
prized. The stem was of cane or a light wood painted in different colors, 
and adorned with the feathers of birds. The calumet was used to smoke 
tobacco or some herb when an alliance or other solemn engagement was 
formed. To smoke this pipe was the most solemn oath, and its viola- 
tion was the most infamous offence, deserving of punishment in the 
future world. 

The tomahawk deserves notice, as it was of much importance both as 
an instrument of use in peace and a favorite weapon in war. It is a 
very ancient weapon, antedating the use of iron and steel. A hatchet 
finally substituted it, but the tomahawk, like the pipe, still had deep 
significance in public transactions. It was formed somewhat like a 
hatchet, with a long handle and ornamented by painting and feathers. 

Each tribe has its peculiar symbol, which is generally an outline of 
an animal, — those of the Five Nations being the bear, wolf, otter, tor- 
toise, and eagle. When going to war they cut off all their hair, except 
a spot on the crown, and even plucked out their eyebrows. The lock 
of hair left on the crown was braided full of beads and feathers all 
twisted together. The}' painted themselves red as low as the eyebrows, 
suspended ornaments from the ears, and beads from their noses. On 
the way to war they sang the wild war songs, and were followed by the 
women, who carried the baggage, but who returned before the commence- 
ment of the action. 

It will not be necessary to speak more fully at this place of the cus- 
toms and implements, as they will appear clearly illustrated by the dif- 
ferent incidents connected with the wars, treaties, and chiefs of various 
tribes to be detailed in the following pages. Let us first consider some 
of the treaties between the whites and the Indians. 

INDIAN TREATIES. 

It is not our intention to investigate the claims of France to all the 
lands between the Allegheny and the Rocky Mountains, because Mar- 
quette in 1673 and La Salle in 1679 urged the immediate occupation of 
that vast and fertile region of this extensive domaiu upon the King of 
France; nor to the Kings of England because their subjects had made 
discoveries on the western continent and claimed the same by right of 
discovery, as their royal proclamation of October 7, 1763, boldly pro- 
claimed. 

We look upon our country from an American standpoint, claiming 
that on the 4th of July, 1776, our forefathers renounced their allegiance 
to the King of Great Britain, fought for their inalienable rights, and 
triumphed over his armies. We then assumed that we were a free and 
independent people, and upon this as the corner-stone established a 
republican government — each State claiming the right of jurisdiction 
over the district of territory embraced within its respective charter. 

Several of these States held large portions of western unappropriated 
lands, and each and all finally believing (after the Indian titles were 
exhausted) that they should lie appropriated for the benefit of all, as 
each State in proportion to its population had spent money and shed 
blood ; new States were organized out of the said territorial lands and 
placed on an equality with the thirteen original States. 

We may mention that a treaty was entered into between Sir William 
Johnson and the Six Nations of Indians on the 24th of October, 1768, 
at Fort Stanwix, which was attended by representatives from the colo- 
nies of New Jersey, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, by Sir William Johnson 
and his deputies, by the agents of those traders who had suffered in the 
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war of 1763, and by deputies from the Indian nations referred to. At 
that meeting the line was established beginning on the Ohio at the mouth 
of the Tennessee (or Cherokee) River, thence up the Ohio and Alle- 
gheny to Kittanning, thence across to the Susquehanna, whereby the 
whole country south of the Ohio and Allegheny to which the Six Nations 
had any claim was transferred to England. By this treaty rests the 
title by purchase to Kentucky, Western Virginia, and Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the authority of the Six Nations to sell that country rests 
on their claim by conquest. * 

A treat}' was made at Fort Stanwix October 27, 1784, by Oliver Wol- 
cott, Richard Butler, and Arthur Lee, representing the United States, 
with the Sachems and Warriors of the Mohawks, Onondagas, Senecas, 
Cayugas, Oneidas, and Tuscaroras, by which the Six Nations ceded to 
the United States all claims to the country west of a line extending 
along the west boundary of Pennsylvania from the month of Oyounayea 
to the River Ohio. The most distinguished chiefs were Cornplanter and 
Red Jacket. 

A treaty was also concluded at Fort McIntosh , near the mouth of the 
Beaver River, Pennsylvania, January 21, 1785, by Geo. Rogers Clark, 
Richard Butler, and Arthur Lee, with the Wyandot, Delaware, Chip- 
pewa, and Ottawa nations, by which the boundary line between the 
United States and the Wyandot and Delaware nations was declared to 
begin “at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, and to cxtdnd up said river to the 
Portage between that and the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum, 
thence down that branch to the crossing-place above Fort Lawrence, then 
westerly to the Portage of the Big Miami which runs into the Ohio, at 
the mouth of which branch the fort stood which was taken by the French 
in 1752, then along said Portage to the Great Miami or Omie River and 
down the southeast side of the same to its mouth ; then along the south 
shore of Lake Erie to the mouth of the Cuyahoga River where it began.” 

The Indian title to a large part of the country within the limits of 
Ohio having been extinguished, legislative action on the part of Con- 
gress became necessary before settlements were commenced ; hence Con- 
gress had surveys made and sold portions of laud to which the Indian 
title had been extinguished. 

December 20, 1785, a treaty was to be held at Fort Penney, at the 
mouth of the Great Miami, but changed to Jan. 31, 1786, by George R. 
Clark, Richard Butler, and Samuel II. Parsons with the Delawares, 
Wyandots, and Shawnese. 

In 1788 another treaty was made, by which the country was purchased 
from the mouth of Cuyahoga River to the Wabash lying south of a cer- 
tain line mentioned in the treaty; in consideration of which the United 
States stipulated for the distribution of goods amongst the different 
tribes. 

On January 9, 1789, a treaty was entered into at Fort Harmer be- 
tween General Arthur St. Clair and the Wyandots, Ottawas, Chippewas, 
Pottawatomics, and Six Nations, in which the treaty at Fort McIntosh 
was recited and confirmed. The treaty was as follows : — 

“Beginning at the mouth of Cuyahoga River and running thence up 
the said river to the portage between that and the Tuscarawas branch 
of Muskingum, thence down the said branch to the forks at the crossing 
place above Fort Lawrence; thence westerly to the portage on that 
branch of the Big Miami which runs into the Ohio, at the mouth of 
which branch the fort stood which was taken by the French A. D. 1752; 
then along the said portage to the Great Miami or Omie River and down 
the S. E. side of the same to its mouth ; thence along the southern shore 
of Lake Erie to the mouth of Cuyahoga where it began. And the said 
Wyandot, Delaware, Ottawa, and Chippewa nations, for the considera- 
tion of the peace then granted to them by the said U. S. and the pre- 
sents they then received, as well as of a quantity of goods to the valu- 
ation of $6000 now delivered to them by the said Arthur St. Clair, the 
receipt whereof they do now hereby acknowledge, do by these presents 
renew and confirm the said boundary line, to the end that the same may 
remain as a division line between the lands of the U. S. and the lands 
of said nations forever. And the undersigned Indians do hereby, in their 
own names and the names of their respective nations and tribes, their heirs 
and descendants, for the consideration above mentioned, release, quit- 
claim, relinquish, and cede to the said U. S. all the land east, south, and 
west of the lines above described, so far as the said Indians formerly 


claimed the same, for them the said U. S. to have and to hold the same 
in true and absolute propriety forever.” 

The treaty provided that the Indians may hunt upon lands. The U. 
S. reserve the reservations made at the former treaty of Fort McIntosh 
for trading posts, viz., six miles square at the mouth of the Miami River, 
six miles square at the portage upon that branch of the Miami which 
runs into the Ohio, at the mouth of which branch the fort stood which 
was taken by the French in 1752; six miles square upon the Lake San- 
dusky where the fort formerly stood; two miles square upon each side 
of the Lower Rapids on Sandusky River; “which posts and the lands 
annexed to them shall be for the use and under the government of the 
United States.” 

The boundary line was corrected, so as not to convey the idea that it 
would run “from the portage on that branch of the Miami which runs 
into the Ohio over to the river Auglaize, but on the contrary that it 
should run from the said portage directly to the first fork of the Miami 
River, which is to the southward and eastward of the Miami village, 
thence down the main branch of the Miami River to the said village, and 
thence down that river to Lake Erie and along the margin of the lake 
to the place of beginning.” 

On 3d August, 1795, a treaty of peace was held at Greenville between 
the United States and the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawnees, Chippewas, 
Pottawatomics, Miamis, Eel Rivers, Weas, Kickapoos, Piankishaws, and 
Kaskaskias, by which the tribes were to receive twenty thousand dollars 
in goods at price cost, and a perpetual annuity of nine thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Treaty of Greenville. 

The boundary line established May 3, 1795, between the United States 
and the Indians began at the mouth of Cuyahoga River, and thence up 
the same to the portage, between that and the Tuscarawas branch of the 
Muskingum; thence down the branch to the crossing place above Fort 
Lawrence; thence westerly to a fork of that branch of the Great Miami 
River running into the Ohio at or near which fork stood Loramie’s 
store, and where commences the portage between the Miami of the Ohio 
and St. Marys River, which is a branch of the Miami which runs into 
Lake Erie ; thence a westerly course to Fort Recovery, which stands on 
a branch of the Wabash; thence southwesterly in a direct line to the 
Ohio so as to intersect that river opposite the mouth of Kentucky or 
Cuttawa River. 

As an evidence of the retaining friendship of the said Indian tribes 
they ceded to the United States the following pieces of land: “1. Six 
miles square at or near Loramie’s store. 2. Two miles square at the 
head of the navigable water or landing on St. Marys River near Girtys 
Town. 3. Six miles square at the head of the navigable water of the 
Auglaize River. 4. Six miles square at the confluence of the Auglaize 
and Miami Rivers, where Fort Defiance now stands. 5. Six miles 
square at or near the confluence of the St. Marys and St. Josephs where 
Fort Wayne now stands or near it. 6. Two miles square on the Wabash 
River at the end of the portage from the Miami of the Lake, and about 
eight miles westward from Fort Wayne. 7. Six miles square at the 
Onatanon or old Weatowns on the Wabash River. 8. Twelve miles 
square at the British fort on the Miami of the Lakes at the foot of the 
rapids. 9. Six miles square at the mouth of the said river where it 
empties into the lake. 10. One piece six miles square upon Sandusky 
Lake where a fort formerly stood. 11. Two miles square at the lower 
rapids of the Sandusky River. 12. The post of Detroit and all the land 
to the northwest and south of it, of which the Indian title has been 
extinguished by gifts or grants to the French or English governments, 
and so much more land to be annexed to the district of Detroit as shall 
be comprehended between the river Rosene on the south, Lake St. Clair 
on the north, and a line the general course whereof shall be six miles 
distant from the west end of Lake Erie and Detroit River. 13. The 
post of Michilimacinac and all the lands on the island on which that 
post stands and the main land adjacent, of which the Indian title has 
been extinguished, and a piece of land on the main to the north of the 
island to measure six miles on Lake Huron or the strait between Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, and to extend three miles back from the water of 
the lake or strait, and also the island De Bois Blanc, being an extra and 
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voluntary gift of the Chippewa nation. 14. Six miles square at the 
Chicago River, emptying in the southwest end of Lake Michigan where 
a fort formerly stood. 15. Twelve miles square at or near the mouth of 
the Illinois lliver emptying into the Mississippi River. 16. Six miles 
‘ square at the old Piorias fort village near the south end of the Illinois 
Lake on said Illinois River.” 

The Indian tribes were allowed by the treaty a free passage by land 
and water, as one and the other shall be found convenient, through this 
country along the chain of posts hereinbefore mentioned. The United 
States relinquish claims to all Indian lands northward of the Ohio River, 
eastward of the Mississippi, westward and southward of the Great Lakes 
and the waters uniting them, according to the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain in 1783. 

Treaty of Detroit. 

The United States accepts the following tracts: 1. 150,000 acres near 
the rapids of the river Ohio, which has been assigned to Gen. Clark for 
the use of himself and his warriors. 2. The post of Vincennes on the 
Wabash River and the lands adjacent, of which the Indian title has been 
extinguished. 3. The lands at all other places in possession of the 
French people and other white settlers among them. 4. The post of 
Fort Mapac towards the mouth of the Ohio. 

The boundaries of the land ceded were as follows: Beginning at the 
mouth of the Miami River of the Lakes, and running thence up the 
middle thereof to the mouth of the Great Auglaize River; thence run- 
ning duo north until it intersects a parallel oflatitude to bo drawn from 
the outlet of Lake Huron which forms the river Sinclair; thence running 
northeast the course that may be found will lead in a direct line to 
White Rock on Lake Huron; thence due east until it intersects the 
boundary line between the United States and Upper Canada on said 
lake; thence southwardly, following the said boundary line down said 
lake, through river Sinclair, Lake St. Clair, and the river Detroit into 
Lake Erie to a point due east of the aforesaid Miami River; thence west 
to the place of beginning. 

The following lands were reserved for the use of the Indian nation: 
One tract of land six miles square, on the Miami of Lake Erie above 
Roche de Bocuf, to include the village where Tondaganie (or the Dog) 
now lives. Also three miles square on the said river (above the twelve 
miles square ceded to the United States by the treaty of Greenville) 
including what is called Presque Isle. Also four miles square on the 
Miami Bay, including the villages where Meshkemau and Waugau now 
live. Also three miles square on the river Raisin, at a place called 
Macon, and where the liver Macon falls into the river Raisin, which 
place is about fourteen miles from the mouth of the said river Raisin. 
Also two sections of one mile square each on the river Rouge at Segin- 
savius village. Also two sections of one mile square each at Ton- 
quish’s village, near the river Rouge. Also three miles square on 
Lake St. Clair above the river Huron, to include Machonee’s village. 
Also six sections, each section containing one mile squnre within the 
cession aforesaid, in such situation as the said Indians shall elect, sub- 
ject to the approbation of the President of the United States as to the 
places of location. If the reservation cannot be laid out in squares, 
then in parallelograms or other figures so as to contain the area speci- 
fied, but not to interfere with any improvements of the French or other 
white people, or any former cessions. 

Sept. 17, 1802, Gen. Harrison entered into a treaty at Vincennes with 
the various Indian tribes in regard to the boundaries of land. The 
boundary established by the treaty at Fort McIntosh was confirmed and 
extended westward from Loramie’s store to Fort Recovery, and thence 
S. W. to the mouth of Kentucky River. 

July 4, 1805, a treaty was held at Fort Industry between the United 
States and the Wyandots, Ottawas, Chippewas, Munsees, Delawares, 
Shawnees, and Pottawotamies, by which the tribes were to receive six- 
teen thousand dollars and a perpetual annuity of one thousand dollars. 
The sum of four thousand dollars was secured to the President of the 
United States in trust for them by the Connecticut Land Company and 
the Proprietors of the half million of acres of land called “ Sufferers’ 
Land.” The same Company and Proprietors secured to the President 
two thousand nine hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty-seven cents to 
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raise an annuity of one hundred and seventy-five dollars, part of said 
amount of one thousand dollars. These were the covenants paid by the 
agents of the Western Reserve for the cession of their lands. 

November 17, 1807, Governor William Hull of the Michigan Terri 
tory and Commissioners of the United States, and the several Indian 
nations northwest of the Ohio River, consisting of the Ottawas, Chip- 
pewas, Wyandots, and Pottawattomics, formed a treaty, by which the 
United States gave them ten thousand dollars in goods, a perpetual 
annuity of two thousand four hundred dollars, and agreed to furnish 
two blacksmiths for ten years. 

Gen. Wm. Hull also entered into a second treaty with the above nations 
at Brownstown, Michigan, on November 25, 1808, in these words: — 

Treaty of Brownstown. 

The several Indian nations northwest of the Ohio do give, grant, and 
cede unto the United States a tract of land for a road of one hundred 
and twenty feet in width from the foot of the rapids of the river Miami 
on Lake Erie to the western line of the common reserve, and all the 
land within one mile of the said road on east 'side thereof for the pur- 
pose of establishing settlements along the same. Also a tract of land 
for a road only, of one hundred and twenty feet in width, to run south- 
wardly from what is called Lower Sandusky to the boundary line estab- 
lished by the treaty of Greenville, with the privilege of taking at all 
times such timber and other materials from the adjacent lands as may 
be necessary for making and keeping in repair the said road, with the 
bridges that may be required along the same. Lines to be run as the 
President of the United States shall deem advantageous. 

September 29, 1817. Lewis Cass and Duncan McArthur, Esquires, 
Commissioners of the United States, entered into a treaty with the 
Sachems, Chiefs, and Warriors of the Wyandots, Senecas, Delawares, 
Shawnees, Pottawatomies, Ottawas, and Chippewas, at the Foot of the 
Rapids of the Miami of the Lakes. 

Treaty of the Foot of the Rapids of the Miami of the Lakes. 

Cession of Lands by the Wyandots: The Wyandot tribe of Indians 
cede to the U. S. the lands within the following boundaries: Beginning 
at a point on the southern shore of Lake Erie where the present Indian 
bou ndar}’ line intersects the same, between the mouth of Sandusky Bay 
and the mouth of Portage River; thence running south with said line 
to the line established 1795 by the treaty of Greenville, which runs from 
the crossing-place above Fort Lawrence to Loramie’s store; thence west- 
erly with the last-mentioned line to the eastern line of the Reserve at 
Loramie’s store; thence with the lines of said Reserve north and west 
to the northwestern corner thereof; thence to the N. W. corner of the 
Reserve on the River St. Marys at the head of the navigable waters 
thereof; thence E. to the western bank of the St. Marys River aforesaid; 
thence down on the western bank of the said river to the Reserve at Ft. 
Wayne; thence with the lines of the last-mentioned Reserve, easterly 
and northerly to the north bank of the River Miami of Lake Erie; 
thence down on the north bank of the said river to the western line of 
the land ceded to the U. S. by the treaty of Detroit in 1 807 ; thence with 
the said line south to the middle of the said Miami River opposite the 
mouth of the Great Auglaize River; thence down the middle of said 
Miami River southeasterly with the lines of the tract ceded to the U. S, 
by the treaty aforesaid so far that a south line will strike the place of 
beginning. 

Cession of Lands by the Pottawatomies, Ottawas, and Chippewas. They 
ceded their lands as follows : Beginning where the western line of the 
State of Ohio crosses the River Miami of Lake Erie, which is about 21 
miles above the mouth of the Great Auglaize River; thence with the 
western line of the land ceded to the U. S. by the treaty of Detroit, 
in 1807, N. 45 miles; thence west so far that a line south will strike the 
place of beginning; thence south to the place of beginning. 

The Wyandot, Seneca, Delaware, Shawnee, Pottawatomie, Ottawa, 
and Chippewa tribes of Indians accede to the cessions mentioned in the 
two preceding articles by the U. S. paying a perpetual annuity to the 
following nations: to the Wyandots $4000; to the Shawnees $2000; to 
the Pottawatomies for 15 years $1300; to the Delawares $500; to the 
Senecas $500; to the Ottawas $1000; to the Chippewas $1000. 
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The United States was also to erect a saw and grist mill for the use 
of tne Wyandots, and provide one blacksmith for the Wyandots and 
Senecas, and one for the Indians at Hog Creek. 

In addition thereto the United States paid for property injured during 
the war: to the Wyandots $4319.39; to the Delawares $3956.50; to the 
Shawnees under the treaty of Fort Industry $2500 ; to tha Senecas 
$4208.24 ; to the Shawnees $420 ; to the representatives of Hembis 
$348.50 ; to the Indians at Lewis and Scoutasks towns $1227.50. 

Grants to the Wyandots in fee simple by patent. To Doanquod, How- 
oner, Rontondee, Tanyau, Rontayau, Dawatont, Mnnocue, Tauyaudau- 
tauson, and Haudaunwaugh, chiefs of the Wj'andot tribe, and their 
successors in office, chiefs of the said tribe, for the use of the persons 
and for the purposes mentioned in the annexed schedule, a tract of land 
12 miles square at Upper Sandusky, the centre of which shall be the 
place where Fort Ferree stands, and also a tract of 1 mile square, to be 
located where the chiefs direct, on a cranberry swamp on Broken Sword 
Creek, and to be held for the use of the tribe. 

Grants to the Senecas. To Tahawmadoyaw, Captain Harris, Isahown- 
usau, Joseph Tawgyou, Captain Smith, Coffee House, Running About, 
,and Wipingstick, chiefs of the Seneca tribe of Indians, and their suc- 
cessors in office, chiefs of the said tribe, for the use of the persons men- 
tioned in the annexed schedule, a tract of land to contain 30,000 acres, 
beginning on the Sandusky River at the lower corner of the section 
hereinafter granted to Wm. Spicer; thence down the said river on the 
east side, with the meanders thereof, at high-water mark to a point east 
of the mouth of Wolf Creek; thence and from the beginning east, so 
far that a north line will include the quantity of 30,000 acres aforesaid. 

Grants to the Shawnees. To Catewekesa or Black Hoof, Bjaseka or 
Wolf, Pomthe or Walker, Slieraenetoo or Big Snake, Othawakcseke or 
Yellow Feather, Chakalowah or The Tail’s End, Pemthala or John 
Perry, Wabepee or White Color, chiefs of the Shawnee tribe residing at 
Wapaghkonctta, and their successors in office, chiefs of the said tribe 
residing there, a tract of land 10 miles square, the centre of which shall 
be the council house at Wapaghkouetla. 

Grants to the Shawnees on Hog Greek. To Peeththa or Falling Tree, 
and to Onowaskemo or the Resolute Man, chiefs of the Shawnee tribes 
residing on Hog Creek, and their successors in office, chiefs of the said 
tribe residing there, a tract of land containing 25 square miles, which is 
to join the tract granted at Wapaughkonetta and to include the Shaw- 
nees settlement on Hog Creek, and to be laid off as nearly as possible 
in a square form. 

Grant to the Shawnees and Senecas at Lewistown. To Quatawape or 
Captain Lewis, Shekaghkele or Turtle, Skilowa or Robin, chiefs of the 
Shawnee tribe residing at Lewistown, and to Mesomea or Civil John, 
Waukauwuxsheno or The While Man, Oquasheno or Joe, and Willa- 
quasheno or When-you-are-tircd-sit-down, chiefs of the Seneca tribes of 
Indians residing at Lewistown, and to their successors in office, chiefs 
of the said Shawnee and Seneca tribes, a tract of land containing 48 
square miles, to begin at the intersection of the line run by Charles 
Roberts in 1812 from the source of the Little Miami River to the source 
of the Scioto River, in pursuance of instructions from the Commissioners 
appointed on the part of the U. S. to establish the western boundary of 
the Va. Military Reservation with the Indian boundary line established 
by the Treaty of Greenville in 1795 from the crossings above Fort Law- 
rence to Loramie’s store, and to run from said intersection northerly 
with the first-mentioned line, and westwardly with the 2d mentioned line 
so as to include the quantity ns nearly in a square form as practicable 
after excluding the section of land hereinafter granted to Nancy Stewart. 

Reservations for the Ottawa*, but not granted to them. A tractofland 
on Blanchard’s fork of the Auglaize River, to contain 5 miles square, 
the centre of which tract is to be where the old trace crosses the said 
fork ; and one other tract, to contain 3 miles square, on the Little Au- 
glaize River, to include Oquanoxa’s village. 

The chiefs and their successors had power to convey and make par- 
tition of the same, but it required the consent and approval of the Pre- 
sident of the U. S., or a person appointed by him. At the special 
request of the said Indians the U. S. agreed to grant by patent in fee 
simple to the persons hereinafter mentioned, all of whom are connected 
with the said Indians by blood or adoption, the tracts of lands herein 
described. 


To Elizabeth Whitaker, who was taken prisoner by the Wyandots and 
has ever since lived among them, 1280 acres of land on the W. side of 
the Sandusky River, below Croghansville, to be laid off in a square form 
as nearly as the meanders of the said river will admit, and to near an 
equal distance above and below the house in which the said Elizabeth 
Whitaker now lives. 

To Robert Armstrong , who was taken prisoner by the Indians and has 
ever since lived among them, and has married a Wyandot woman, one 
section, to contain 640 acres of land on the west side of the Sandusky 
River, to begin at the place called Camp Ball, and to run up the river, 
with the meanders thereof, 160 poles, and from the beginning down the 
river, with the meanders thereof, 160 poles, and from the extremity of 
these lines west for quantity. 

To the Children of Wm. McCullock, who was killed in August, 1812, 
near Maugaugon, and who are quarter-blood Wyandot Indians, 1 sect., 
to contain 640 acres, on the west sido of Sandusky River, adjoining the 
lower line of Robt. Armstrong’s, and extending with and from the said 
river. 

To John Vanmeter and his Wife's Brothers. To John Vanmeter, who 
was taken prisoner by the Wyandots and who has ever since lived among 
them and has married a Seneca woman, and to his wife’s 3 brothers, 
Senecas, who now reside on Honey Creek, 1000 A., to begin N. 45° W. 
140 poles from the house in which the said Jno. Vanmeter now lives, 
and to run S. thence 320 poles, thence and from the beginning east for 
quantity. 

To S. and J. Williams and R. Nugent. To Sarah Williams, Joseph 
Williams, and Rachel Nugent, late Rachel Williams, the said Sarah 
having been taken prisoner by the Indians and ever since lived among 
them, and being the widow, and the said Joseph and Rachel being the 
children of the late Isaac Williams, a half-blood Wyandot, \ sect, of 
land to contain 160 acres on the E. side of the Sandusky River below 
Croghansville, and to include their improvements at a place called Negro 
Point. 

To Catharine and J. R. Walker. A Wyandot woman and John R. 
Walker her son, who was wounded in the service of the U. S. at the 
battle of Maugaugon in 1812, a section of 640 acres each, to begin at 
the N. W. cor. of the tract hereby granted to John Vanmeter and his 
wife’s brothers, and to run with the line thereof S. 320 poles thence, and 
from the beginning west for quantity. 

To William Spicer, who was taken prisoner by the Indians and has 
ever since lived among them, and has married a Seneca woman, a section 
of land to contain 640 acres, beginning on the east bank of the Sandusky 
River 40 poles below the lower corner of said Spicer’s cornfield, thence 
up the river on the E. side with the meanders thereof, 1 mile thence, and 
from the beginning east for quantity. 

To Nancy Stewart, daughter of the late Shawnee chief Bluejacket, 
1 sect, of land to contain 640 acres, on the Great Miami River below 
Lewistown, to include her present improvements ; £ of the said section 
to be on the S. E. side of the river and one quarter on the N. W. side 
thereof. 

The Children of Capt. Logan. To the children of the late Shawnee 
chief Capt. Logan or Spamagelabe, who fell in the service of the U. S. 
during the late war, 1 sect, of land to contain 640 acres, on the E. side 
of the Great Auglaize River adjoining the lower line of the grant of 10 
miles at Wapaghkonetta and the said river. 

September 17, 1818, a supplementary treaty was entered into at St. 
Marys, Ohio, with the Wyandots, Senecas, and Shawnees, and an annu- 
ity of five hundred dollars was given to the Wyandots, one thousand 
dollars to the Shawnees, to the Senecas five hundred dollars, and to the 
Ottawas fifteen hundred dollars. 

Sept. 24, 1819, Gen. Lewis Cass concluded at Saginaw a treaty by 
which a large part of Michigan was ceded to the United States. 

Sept. 1832, the Indian treaties were closed, which relinquished thirty 
millions of acres of land constituting the eastern portion of the' State 
of Iowa. 

An act of May 26, 1824, by Congress, reserving to the Wyandot tribe 
a certain tract of land, in lieu of a reservation, made to them by treaty. 
That there be and hereby is reserved for the use of the chiefs and tribe 
of Wjmndot Indians, subject to the conditions and limitations of the 
former reservation, the northeast quarter of Sec. 2 in Tp. 2, and range 
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17 south of the base line of land in Delaware Land District in the State 
of Ohio, in lieu of one hundred and sixty acres of land on the west side 
of and adjoining the Sandusky River, and which was reserved by the 
supplementary treaty between the United States and certain tribes of 
Indians held at St. Marys, in Ohio, Sept. 17, 1818, on condition that the 
chiefs of the said Wyandot tribe first relinquish to the United States 
all the right, title, and claim of said tribe to the one hundred and sixty 
acres of reservation b}' said supplementary treaty. 

Anthony Shane. To Anthony Shane, a half-blood Ottawa Indian, 
one section of land to contain 640 acres, on the east side of the river St. 
Marys, and to begin opposite the house in which Shane now lives; 
thence up the river, with the meanders thereof, 160 poles, and from the 
beginning down the river, with the meanders thereof, 160 pole3, and 
from the extremity of the said lines east for quantity. 

J. McPherson. To James McPherson, who was taken prisoner by the 
Indians and has ever since lived among them, one section of land, to 
contain 640 acres, in a square form, adjoining the northern or western 
line of the grant of 48 miles at Lewistown, at such place as he may 
think proper to locate the same. 

The Cherokee Boy. To Horonu the Cherokee Boy, a Wyandot chief, 
a section of land, to contain 640 acres, on the Sandusky River, to be 
laid off in a square form and to include his improvements. 

A. D. and R. Godfrey. To Alex. D. Godfrey and Richard Godfrey, 
adopted children of the Pottawatomie tribe, and at their special request, 
one section of land, to contain 640 acres, in the tract of country herein 
ceded to the United States by the Pottawatomie, Ottawa, and Chippewa 
tribes, to be located by them, the said Alex, and Richard, after the said 
tract shall have been surveyed. 

Yellow Hair. To Sawendebans, or the Yellow Hair, or Peter Minor, 
an adopted son of Tondaganie or the Dog, and at the special request of 
the Ottawas, out of the tract reserved by the treaty of Detroit in 1807, 
above Roche de Boeuf, in the village of the said Dog, a section of land, 
to contain 640 acres, to be located, in a square form, on the north side 
of the Miami at the Wolf Rapid. 

Grants free from Taxes. The tracts herein granted to the chiefs for 
the use of the Wyandot, Shawnese, Seneca, and Delaware Indians and 
the reserve for the Orlanz Indians shall not be liable to taxes of any 
kind, so long as such land continues the property of the said Indians. 

The Delawares. The Delaware tribe, in consideration of the stipula- 
tions herein made on the part of the United States, do hereby forever 
cede to the United States all the claim which they have to the thirteen 
sections of lands, reserved for the use of certain persons of their tribe, 
by the 2d section of the Act of Congress, passed March 3, 1807, provid- 
ing for the disposal of the land of the United States between the United 
States military tract and the Connecticut Reserve and the lands of the 
United States between the Cincinnati and Vincennes districts. 

To J. and S. Armstrong. The United States agree to grant by patent 
in fee simple to Zeeshawan or James Armstrong and Sanondoyouray- 
guaw or Silas Armstrong, chiefs of the Delaware Indians, living on the 
Sandusky waters, and their successors in office, chiefs of the said tribe, 
for the use of the persons mentioned in the annexed schedule, in the 
same manner and subject to the same conditions, provisions, and limi- 
tations ns is hereinbefore provided for the lands granted to the Wyan- 
dot, Seneca, and Shawnee Indians, a tract of land to contain nine square 
miles, to join the tract granted to the Wyandots, of twelve miles square, 
to be laid off as nearly in a square form as practicable, and to include 
Capt. Pipe’s village. 

Grants to Ottawas. The United States also agree to grant by patent 
to the chiefs of the Ottawa tribe of Indians, for the use of the said tribe, 
a tract of land, to contain thirty-four square miles, to be laid out as 
nearly a square form as practicable, not interfering with the lines of tracts 
reserved by the treaty of Granville on the south side of the Miami River 
of Lake Erie, and to include Tushquegan or McCarty’s village, which 
tracts, thus granted, shall be held by the said tribe upon the usual con- 
ditions of Indian reservations as though no patent were issued. 

Supplementary Treaty to the Treaty of the Foot of the Miami of the 
Lake. Sept. 17, 1818, between Lewis Cass and Duncan McArthur, 
commissioners, at St. Marys, with full power and authority to hold con- 
ferences, and conclude and sign a treaty or treaties, with all or any of 


the tribes or nations of Indians within the boundaries of the State of 
Ohio of and concerning all matters interesting to the United States and 
the said nations of Indians, and the sachems, chiefs, and women of the 
Wyandot, Lene, Shawnee, and other tribes of Indians, being supplement- 
ary to the treaty made and concluded with the said tribes and the Dela- 
wares, Pottawatomie, and Delaware tribes of Indians at the foot of the 
Rapids of the Miami of Lake Erie, Sept. 29, 1817. 

Grants in original treaty to he. considered reservations. It is agreed 
between the United States and the parties hereto, that the several tracts 
of land, described in the treaty to which this is supplementary, and 
agreed thereby to lie granted by the United States to the chiefs of the 
respective tribes named therein, for the use of the individuals of the 
said tribes, and also the tract described in the 20th article of the said 
treaty shall not be thus granted, but shall be excepted from the cession 
made by the said tribes to the United States, reserved for the use of 
the said Indians, and held by them in the same manner as Indian reser- 
vations have been heretofore held. But it is further agreed that the 
tracts thus reserved shall be reserved for the use of the Indians named 
in the schedule to the said treaty, and held by them and their heirs for- 
ever, unless ceded to the United States. 

Additional reservations to Wyandots. It is also agreed that there shall 
be reserved for the use of the Wyandots, in addition to the reservation 
before made, 55,»>80 acres of land, to be laid off in two tracts — the first 
to adjoin the south line of the section of 640 acres of land heretofore 
reserved for the Wyandot chief, the Cherokee Boy, and to extend south 
to the north line of the reserve of twelve miles square at Upper San- 
dusky; and the other to join the east line of the reserve of twelve miles 
square at Upper Sandusky, and to extend east for quantity. 

Reservation at Solomon’s Town. There shall also be reserved for the 
use of the Wyandots residing at Solomon’s Town and on Blanchard’s 
Fork, in addition to the reservation before made, 16,000 acres of land to 
be laid off in a square form, on the head of Blanchard’s Fork, the centre 
of which shall be at the Big Spring, on the tract leading from Upper 
Sandusky to Fort Findlay, and 160 acres of land for the use of the 
Wyandots on the west side of the Sandusky River, adjoining the said 
river, and the lower line of two sections of land agreed by the treaty to 
which this is supplementary to bo granted to Elizabeth Whitaker. 

Additional reservation for the Shawnees and Senecas. There shall 
also be reserved for the use of the Shawnees, in addition to the reserva- 
tion before made, 12,800 acres of land to be laid off adjoining the east 
line of their reserve of ten miles square at Wapaughkoneta, and for the 
use of the Shawnees and Senecas 8960 acres of land, to bo laid off adjoin- 
ing the west line of the reserve of 48 square miles and Lewistown. And 
the last reserve hereby made and the former reserve at the same place 
shall be equally divided by an east and west line to be drawn through 
the same. And the north half of the said tract shall be reserved for the 
use of the Senecas who reside there, and the south half for the use of 
the Shawnees who reside there. 

Reservation for the Senecas. There shall also be reserved for the use 
of the Senecas, in addition to the reservation before made, 10,000 acres 
of land to be laid off on the east side of the Sandusky River, adjoining 
the south line of their reservation of 80,000 acres of land, which begins 
on the Sandusky River, at the lower corner of Mr. Spice’s section, and 
excluding therefrom the said Mr. Spice’s section. 

Land granted not to be conveyed without permission. It is hereby 
agreed that the tracts of land which by the eighth article of the treaty to 
which this is supplementary are to be granted by the United States to 
the persons therein mentioned, shall never be conveyed by them or their 
heirs without the permission of the President of the United States. 

By this treaty of Sept. 17, 1818, an additional amount is given to the 
Wyandots of $500 forever, to the Shawnees $1000, to the Senecas $500, 
and to the Ottawas $1500. 

THE INDIAN TBIBES OF THE UPPER OHIO. 

Nothing reliable or authentic is known of the various Indian tribes 
that occupied the territory that now constitutes the State of Ohio, from 
the time of the departure or disappearance of the Mound-Builders until 
the closiug years of the first half of the eighteenth century. Their his- 
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tory, therefore, anterior to the year 1750, is meagre indeed. They had no 
annalist — no historian — and perhaps had made but little history worthy 
of record during many recurring generations, centuries, and ages. It is 
true that we have traditions running back to the year 1656, relating to 
the destruction by the Iroquois of the once powerful Eries, who inhab- 
ited the southern shores of Lake Erie, except a small remnant which 
ultimately intermingled with the Senecas ; but we look upon them simply 
as unverified traditions, and nothing more. And equally unreliable and 
unauthenticated are many of the other numerous traditions of the Indian 
tribes which bear date before the middle of the last century. 

About the year A.D. 1750, or a little earlier, some accurate knowledge 
of the Ohio Indians began to be acquired through the Indian traders 
operating among them, and from explorers; but little, comparatively, 
however, was known of them with the certainty of authentic history 
until after Colonel Bouquet’s expedition to their towns on the Tuscarawas 
and Muskingum rivers, in 1764. The intermediate period between 
those dates may therefore be regarded as the time of the inauguration 
of the historic epoch of the Ohio Indians, the principal tribes being the 
Wyandots (called Hurons by the French), the Delawares and the Shaw- 
anese (both of the Algonquin group), the Miamis (also called Twigtwees), 
the Mingos (an offshoot from the Iroquois or a fragment of the Six Na- 
tions), and the Ottawas and Chippewas. 

The Wyandots occupied the valleys and plains bordering on the San- 
dusky River, and some other points ; the Delawares occupied the valleys 
of the Tuscarawas and Muskingum rivers, and a few other places be- 
tween the Ohio River and Lake Erie ; the Shawnees were found chiefly 
in the valleys of the Scioto and Mad rivers, and at a few points on the 
Ohio River and elsewhere in small numbers; the Miamis were the chief 
occupants of the valleys of the Little and Great Miami rivers; the Min- 
gos were in greatest force on the Ohio River about Mingo Bottom, below 
Steubenville, and at other points on said river — also on the Scioto River, 
and at a few places between the Ohio River and Lake Erie ; the Ottawas 
occupied the valleys of the Maumee and Sandusky rivers ; and the Chip- 
pewas, small in numbers, were chiefly confined to the southern shores of 
Lake Erie. By the treaty of Fort McIntosh, formed in 1785, the Ottawas 
with the Wyandots and Delawares, were assigned to the northern section 
of what is now the State of Ohio, and west of the Cuyahoga River, hav- 
ing relinquished by the terms of said treaty, whatever of claims they had 
to other portions of the territory that now constitutes our State. 

TITLES TO OHIO — BY WHOM HELD — WHEN AND HOW ACQUIRED AND 
RELINQUISHED. 

The territory that now constitutes Ohio was first of all, so far as we can 
judge, in the full possession of the race of Mound-Builders; afterwards 
(but still in prehistoric times), its sole occupants and owners for some 
centuries were unquestionably those Indian tribes or nations already 
named, and probably the Eries and others that had been subjected to 
expulsion or extermination. They, as well as the Mound-Builders, held 
titles acquired probably by priority of discovery, by conquest, by occu- 
pancy, or possession. Possessory titles they might be appropriately 
styled. 

It is stated by Parkraan, and probably by other accredited historians, 
that the adventurous La Salle in 1670, accompanied by a few heroic fol- 
lowers, passed from Lake Erie south, over the portage into the Allegheny 
River, perhaps by way of one of its numerous tributaries, and from 
thence down into the Ohio, winch they descended as far as the “ Falls” 
of said river (at Louisville) ; and that they were therefore the first white 
men — the first of European birth — to enter upon the soil of Ohio; the 
first civilized men to discover and explore the territory that constitutes 
our now populous State. It must be admitted that some shades of 
doubt rest upon the foregoing problematical expedition of the distin- 
guished Frenchman (Robert Cavalier La Salle), but whether he voyaged 
down the Ohio or not at the time named, his name must ever be identi- 
fied with our State as one of its earliest explorers, if not its discoverer, 
so far as the white race is concerned, as will be made apparent in the 
following paragraphs. In 1679, the intrepid explorer, La Salle, accom- 
panied by thirty-four Frenchmen, sailed along the entire length of the 
southern shore of Lake Erie in the li Griffin,” a vessel of about sixty 


tons burden, which he had built in the Niagara River above the “ Falls,” 
and which was the first vessel that ever unfurled a sail on said lake, or 
upon any waters within the present limits of Ohio. 

Again, in 1662, La Salle descended the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
to the mouth of the latter; and in 1684 he sailed past the mouth of the 
Mississippi (which he intended to enter, but failed), and along the Gulf 
of Mexico to some point on the coast of Texas, and landing there, became 
its discoverer. And it is upon these three last-named voyages, and upon 
the provision of some European treaties, more than upon the somewhat 
doubtful and uncertain voyage of discovery by La Salle down the Ohio 
River to the “ Falls” in 1670, that France rested her title, claiming that 
the Upper Valley of the Ohio (at least the portion northwest of the Ohio 
River), was a part of Louisiana, thus acquired by La Salle for France, 
and held by said power by right of discovery and possession. There was, 
of course, little controversy between Great Britain and France as to 
title northwest of the Ohio River, before the formation of the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713, when and by which certain matters in dispute between 
those governments were adjusted. And France not only asserted owner- 
ship and held possession of the territory that now constitutes Ohio, from 
the time of the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, until the Treaty of Paris in 
1763, by which peace was established between France and England, but 
also exercised authority therein and maintained control over it by mili- 
tary force. Arid this, too, in defiance of titles set up by Great Britain, 
one of which was based upon treaties with the Iroquois or Six Nations 
of Indians, who claimed to have conquered "the whole country from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, and from the lakes to Carolina, and hence 
were its owners and authorized to dispose of it. 

By conquest and treaty stipulations, Great Britain came into posses- 
sion in 1763, and substantially retained it until the close of our Revolu- 
tionary war, when, by the Treaty of Peace concluded at Paris in 1783, 
and ratified by the American Congress in January, 1784, ownership was 
vested in the government of the United States, which, in October, 1784, 
by the terms of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, extinguished the title of the 
Six Nations to the Ohio Valley, and which, from time to time, by treaties 
concluded at various times and places, extinguished all other Indian 
titles, and thus acquired full right to the soil, and complete and undis- 
puted territorial jurisdiction. By the treaties of Forts McIntosh and 
Finney alone, held respectively in January, 1785 and 1786, all Indian 
titles to Ohio territory were extinguished, except that portion situated 
chiefly between the Cuyahoga aud Maumee rivers. 

New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, after the ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace, in 1784, between Great Britain and the United States, 
and for some time before, had asserted claims to portions of the territory 
now composing the State of Ohio, and Virginia claimed title to the whole 
of it and much more, even to the entire extent of the “ territory north- 
west of the river Ohio,” organized four years thereafter. Virginia had 
asserted ownership, and exercised a nominal jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory of our State, by establishing the county of Botetourt, in 1769, whose 
western boundary was the Mississippi River. That State’s claim was 
founded, as heretofore stated, upon certain charters granted to the Col- 
ony of Virginia by James the First, bearing dates respectively, April 
10, 1606, May 23, 1609, and March 12, 1611 ; also, upon the conquest of 
the country, between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and the northern 
lakes, by General George Rogers Clark, in 1778-79. But whatever the 
claim was founded upon, the State Legislature waived all title and own- 
ership to it (except to the Virginia Military District), and all authority 
over it, by directing the Representatives of said State (Thomas Jefferson, 
Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe), to cede to the United 
States all right, title, and claim, as well of soil as of jurisdiction, with 
the exception named, “ to the territory of said State lying and being to 
the northwest of the river Ohio:” which was accordingly done, March 
1, 1784. 

The charter of Massachusetts, upon which that State’s title was based, 
was granted within less than twenty-five years after the arrival of the 
Mayflower; and that of Connecticut, bearing date March 19, 1631, both 
embracing territory extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; and that 
of New York, obtained from Charles the Second, on March 2, 1664, in- 
cluded territory that had been previously granted to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut ; hence, the conflict of claims between those States, their 
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several charters covering, to some extent, the same territory; and hence, 
also; their contest with Virginia as to a portion of the soil of Ohio. 
Probably the titles of some or all pf the aforesaid contesting States were 
in some way affected by the provisions of treaties with the Iroquois, or 
by the fact of their recognition by them, as appendants of the govern- 
ment of New York. 

New York’s deed of cession was favorably reported upon by acommittee 
of Congress, May 1, 1182; and by like acts of patriotism, magnanimity, 
and generosity to those of New York and Virginia, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut soon followed by similar acts of relinquishment of title, or 
by corresponding deeds of cession to the United States. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts, on the 13th day of November, 1784, authorized her 
delegates in Congress to cede the title of that State to all the territory 
west of the western boundary of the State of New York to the United 
States, and the measure was consummated in 1785. 

Connecticut, in September, 1786, ceded all her claim to soil and juris- 
diction west of what is now known as the Western Reserve to the 
United States. Five hundred thousand acres of the western portion of 
the Western Reserve was set apart for the relief of the Connecticut 
sufferers by fire during the Revolution, since known as the “ Firelands,” 
the Indian title to which was extinguished by the treaty .of Fort Indus- 
try (now Toledo), in 1805, Charles Jouett being the United States Com- 
missioner, and the chiefs of the Shawnees, Delawares, Wyandots, Chip- 
pewas, Ottawas, and some minor tribes representing the interests of the 1 
Indians. The remainder of the Western Reserve tract, amounting to 
about three millions of acres, was sold, and the proceeds dedicated to 
educational purposes, and has served as the basis of Connecticut’s com- 
mon school fund, now aggregating upwards of two millions of dollars. 
Jurisdictional claim to the Western Reserve was ceded by Connecticut 
to the United States May 30, 1801. 

EARLY -TIME WHITE MEN IN OHIO. 

As early as 1680 the French had a trading station on the Maumee 
River, a few miles above the present city of Toledo, near where Fort 
Miami was erected in 1794; and Bancroft, the historian, asserts that a 
route from Canada to the Mississippi River, by way of the Maumee, 
Wabash, and Ohio rivers, was established by the French in 1716. A 
little later a route was established from Presque Isle, now Erie, on Lake 
Erie, to French Creek, and thence down the Alleghany and Ohio rivers. 
Vague traditions have been handed down of the establishment of trading 
posts upon the Ohio, by Englishmen, as early as 1730. In 1742 John 
Iloward crossed the mountains from Virginia, and descending the Ohio 
in a canoe, was captured somewhere on his voyage by the French. In 
1748 Conrad Wciser, a German of Herenberg, who (says the author of 
“Western Annals”) had in early life acquired a knowledge of the Mo- 
hawk tongue, was sent to the Shawnees on the Ohio as an ambassador, 
and held a conference with them at Logstown, on the Ohio River, seven- 
teen miles below the “ Forks of tiie Ohio” (now Pittsburgh), but it is 
not quite certain that he came within the present limits of Ohio, though 
it is probable. 

In 1750, Christopher Gist, an agent of the “ Ohio Land Company,” 
which had been organized in 1748 by the Washingtons, one or two of 
the Lees, and other Virginians, and some Englishmen, came over the 
mountains from Virginia, and crossing the Ohio at or below the “ Forks” 
(now Pittsburgh), passed over to the Tuscarawas River, which he de- 
scended to its junction with the Walhonding. From thence he travelled 
down the Muskingum, following an Indian trail, to the mouth of the 
Wakatomika (now Dresden, Muskingum County), where there was an 
Indian town. He then followed the Indian trail across the Licking River 
to King Beaver’s town, situated on the head waters of the Hockhocking 
River, about equidistant from the present cities of Lancaster and Co- 
lumbus. The trail be followed must have led him near the “Big Lake,” 
as the Indians called it, now the “ Reservoir,” a famous fishing resort, 
situated in the counties of Licking, Fairfield, and Perry. In this explor- 
ing expedition Gist was joined at the Walhonding by George Croghan, 
and probably by Andrew Montour, a half-breed, son of a Seneca chief, 
who often acted as an interpreter between the whites and Indians. They 
crossed the Scioto and travelled on to the Great Miami, which Gist de- 


scended to the Ohio, and voyaged down said stream to a point fifteen 
miles above the “ Falls,” from whence he travelled through Kentucky to 
his home in Virginia, where he arrived in May, 1751. 

Croghaiwind Montour were the bearers of liberal presents from Penn- 
sylvania to the Miamis, who, in return, granted the right to the English 
to build a strong trading-house or stockade on the Miami River, at the 
entrance of Loramie’s Creek into said stream, in the present county of 
Shelby, and which was accordingly erected and called Pickawillany,and 
has been called by some historians “ the first point of English settlement 
in Ohio,” and “ a place of historic interest” The presents were made on 
behalf of Pennsylvania, and the reciprocal favor secured, it was believed, 
would largely benefit the Indian traders there and in “ the regions round 
about,” who were principally Pennsylvanians. The Pickawillany stock- 
ade was doubtless the first edifice erected upon Ohio’s territory by Eng- 
lish-speaking people; but it was of brief duration, for in June, 1752, a 
force of French, Canadians, and Indians (Chippewas and Ottawas) 
attacked and destroyed it, capturing or killing all the traders but two ; 
fourteen of its defenders, chiefly Miamis, being killed in the action ; a 
number also being wounded. We transcribe, from a long list of names, in 
Captain Trent’s journal, a few of those who traded at this post with the 
Indians between the years 1745 and 1753, as follows: Peter Chartier, 
Conrad Weiser, Thomas McGee, George Croghan, James Denny, Robert 
Callender, George Gibson, James Lowry, Michael Cresap, Sr., Christo- 
pher Gist, Jacob Piatt, William Trent, John Findlay, David Hendricks, 
John Trotter, William Campbell, Thomas Mitchell, William West, and 
others. 

Before 1745 the traders among the Ohio Indians were principally 
Frenchmen ; but about this time Pennsylvanians and Virginians entered 
into that business in augmented numbers, and continued in it persist- 
ently, while the French gradually relinquished it ; and after the capture 
of Fort Du Quesne, in 1758, the English also acquired a foothold as 
traders in the Upper Ohio Valley, and retained it until the peace of 
1783-4. 

George Croghan, with a retinue of deputies of the Senecas, Shawanese, 
and Delawares, passed down the Ohio River in two batteaux from Fort 
Pitt to the mouth of the Wabash in 1765. 

It is also well known to persons familiar with our history, that George 
Washington came to Fort Pitt in 1770, and, with William Crawford, Dr. 
Craik, and a few other chosen friends, and two Indians, three servants, 
some boatmen, and an interpreter, voyaged down the Ohio River to the 
mouth of the Kanawha, and fourteen miles up said stream, and, after 
some buffalo shooting and hunting generally, but mainly after extensive 
explorations with a view to the selection and ultimate location of lands, 
returned by the way of Ohio to Fort Pitt. From the journal of Wash- 
ington, it appears that they lodged one night in the camp of Kiashuta, 
an Indian chief of the Six Nations, near the mouth of the Hockhocking 
River. Washington and Crawford also took a short walk of eight miles 
across the “ Big Bend,” now in Meig3 County, while their canoes were 
being paddled around the bend, on their return voyage. 

Rev. David Jones (the Chaplain Jones of Revolutionary fame) also 
made a voyage down the Ohio and up the Scioto to the “Old Chiliioolke” 
Indian towns, thence across the Licking to the missionary stations on 
the Tuscarawas, and from thence to Fort Pitt and home, in 1772-3, 
making the journey from the Indian towns on the Scioto on horseback, 
in company with a Pennsylvania Indian trader named David Duncan. 

And, lastly, we mention a voyage made down the Ohio River in the 
autumn of 1785, from Fort Pitt to the mouth of the Great Miami, by 
Gen. Richard Butler, Gen. S. H. Parsons, Col. James Monroe, Major 
Finney, Isaac Zane, Col. Lewis, and others, who were then, or subse- 
quently became, men of note. . 

THE EARLIEST ENGLISH MILITARY EXPEDITIONS ON LAKE ERIE. 

After the conquest of Canada by the English, in 1759-60, General 
Amherst, with a view to the establishment of English authority over the 
uncivilized regions of the West, organized an expedition under command 
of Major Rogers, who, on the 12th of September, 1760, received orders 
“ to ascend the lakes and take possession of the French forts in the 
Northwest.” This expedition, consisting of about two hundred men, 
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coasted along the southern shore of Lake Erie, arrived at the month of 
the Cuyahoga River on tiie 7th of November, and were probably the first 
English-Speaking people that, in any considerable numbers, sailed upon 
it. The expedition sailed up the lake and on to Detroit, and there, on 
the 29th of said month, “ took down the colors of France and raised the 
royal standard of England.” In December, Major Rogers left the Mau- 
mee, and after reaching Sandusky Bay (now Sandusky City), he decided 
to cross the Huron River and travel to “ Fort Pitt” by way of the north 
branch of the White-woman’s River (now called Walhonding), which he 
did, arriving there January 23, 1761. 

The second expedition that came within Ohio territory, was organized 
at Albany, on the Hudson River, in 1763, by General Amherst, and con- 
sisted of six hundred British regulars placed under the immediate com- 
mand of Major Wilkins. In ascending Lake Erie a violent storm was 
encountered, and a number of the vessels of the expedition were wrecked, 
losing fifty barrels of provisions, some field pieces, all their ammunition, 
and seventy-three men, including two lieutenants and a surgeon. The 
remnant returned to Albany without a further attempt to reach Detroit, 
the objective point of the expedition. 

SUBSEQUENT MILITARY MOVEMENTS UPON OHIO SOIL. 

For the purpose of subjugating the hostile Wyandots, Delawares, and 
Shawanese, who were unreconciled to English rule, and who bad outraged 
humanity by their brutality towards the frontier settlers, having bar- 
barously murdered many of them and carried their wives and children 
into captivity, General Gage, commander-in-chief of the British troops 
in North America, decided, in 1764, to organize two armies, to be com- 
manded respectively by Colonels Bradstreet and Bouquet. 

COLONEL BRADSTREET’8 EXPEDITION. 

In pursuance of this purpose Colonel Bradstreet, with a force of twelve 
hundred men, in August, sailed up Lake Erie, by way of Sandusky Bay, 
to Detroit, which had been besieged by Pontiac for many months, con- 
fining the garrison to their ramparts. After relieving Detroit, lie returned 
by way of Sandusky Bay to Niagara. Israel Putnam, who figures in 
our Revolutionary history ns a Major-General, and as one of the most 
distinguished men of those “ stirring times,” served as Major, command- 
ing a battalion of provincial troops in the Bradstreet expedition. 

COLONEL BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION. 

Colonel Bouquet’s army of fifteen hundred men, composed of two 
hundred Virginians, 6even hundred Pennsylvanians, and six hundred 
English regulars belonging to the Forty-second and Sixtieth regiments, 
was organized at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, arrived at “Fort Pitt” Septem- 
ber 17, and marched from thence for the Upper Muskingum River (now 
called Tuscarawas) October 3, reaching said stream on the 15th of said 
month, at a point within the present limits of Tuscarawas Count}-, and 
proceeded at once to erect a temporary fort. Here (says the historian 
of the expedition) “Indian chiefs and warriors of the Senecas, Delawares, 
Shawanese, and others, numbering in all nearly fifty, met Colonel Bou- 
quet October 17, and sued for peace in the most abject manner. Turtle- 
Heart, Custaloga, Beaver, and another chief or two, were the speakers, 
who, in their harangues, vehemently accompanied with wild gesticula- 
tions, asserted that they had been unable to restrain their young men, 
who had participated with those of oilier tribes in the acts of barbarity 
charged, and generally palliated the conduct of the Indians towards the 
white settlers.” They pledged themselves, however, in conclusion, to 
restore all captives, which had been previously demanded of them by 
Colonel Bouquet, who had doubtless authoritatively charged home upon 
them their perfidy and cruel barbarities, their violated engagements, 
their treachery, and brutal murders of traders and frontiersmen, their 
unfaithfulness to all the promises they had made, their untrustworthi- 
ness, their baseness generally, concluding with the affirmation that their 
crimes merited the severest punishment. 

We also learn from the official account of the expedition, that, by ar- 
rangement, Col. Bouquet met them again on the 20th of October, when, 
after reiterating the charges against them, he notified them that many 


of the friends and relatives of those that had l>een massacred or captured 
by them, accompanied the expedition, and that they would not consent 
to a peace with them until full satisfaction was rendered, by the restora- 
tion of all captives under their control, or by making satisfactory arrange- 
ments for their return to their homes and friends at the earliest practical 
period. Moreover, he emphatically impressed upon them that his army 
would not leave their country until they had fully complied with every 
condition contained in any treaty or arrangement he would make with 
them, because their oft-time violated obligations, their repeated acts of 
perfidy, their general faithlessness, their oft-told falsehoods, their for- 
feited honor in numerous cases, had rendered them so infamous as to 
be wholly untrustworthy. 

“ The temper of the foregoing address,” says a writer in the Historical 
Record, “ was such as to extort a promise from those chiefs to secure 
the restoration promptly of all whites held in captivity by their people.” 
And it was then and there agreed that they would meet again in twelve 
days, at the junction of the Tuscarawas and White-woman (now called 
Walhonding) rivers, when and where the Indians were to “surrender 
all the prisoners now held by them, whether they were men, women, or 
children; whether they were English, French, African, or American; or 
whether they wore adopted, or married, or living in any other condition 
among them.” 

In pursuance of the above agreement, Col. Bouquet, on the 25th of 
October, reached the “ Forks of the Muskingum” (now Coshocton), and 
then and there made preparation for the reception of the prisoners. 
The Indians, realizing the necessity of keeping faith with the stern and 
determined commander of such a large army, brought in, from day to 
day, numerous captives, so that when the general meeting was finally 
held, on the 9th of November (being some days later than the time first 
agreed upon), two hundred and six captives were delivered, and pledges 
given that about one hundred more, still held by the Shawanese, and 
whom it was impracticable, to have present on so short a notice, would 
be surrendered during the next spring. Hostages were taken for the 
fulfilment of this part of the arrangement (for it was not a formal treaty), 
which (although some of the hostages escaped) secured the delivery of 
the additional captives, numbering about one hundred, at “ Fort Pitt,” 
on the 9th of the following May. 

The scene at the surrender of the prisoners, in the midst of this far- 
off western wilderness, far beyond the limits of the white settlements, 
was one that human language is too feeble to portray — which the pen 
of the historian and of the ready writer could not adequately describe — 
which the genius of the painter would utterly fail to present on canvas — 
which the skill of the renowned sculptor would be unable fully to exhibit 
in marble, and which could not fail to have stimulated into the most 
lively exercise all the variety of human passions, and, exceptionally, all 
the lender and sympathetic feelings of the human heart! 

“There were seen,” says the aforenamed authority, “ fathers and mo- 
thers recognizing and clasping their once captive little ones ; husbands 
hung around the newly-recovered wives ; brothers and sisters met, after 
long separation, scarcely able to speak the same language, or to realize 
that they were children of the same parents! In those interviews there 
was inexpressible joy and rapture ; while in some cases, feelings of a very 
different character were manifested by looks or language. Many were 
flying from place to place, making eager inquiries after relatives not 
found, trembling to receive answers to their questions, distracted with 
doubts, hopes, -and fears; distressed and grieved on obtaining no iufoi- 
ination about the friends they sought, and, in some cases, petrified into 
living monuments of horror and woe on learning their unhappy fate ! 

“Among the captives brought into camp was a woman with a babe, 
a few months old, at her breast. One of the Virginia Volunteers soon 
recognized her as his wife who had been taken by the Indians about six 
months before. She was immediately delivered to her happy husband. 
He flew with her to his tent and clothed her and his child with proper 
apparel. But their joy, after their first transports, was soon checked by 
the reflection that another dear child, about two years old, taken captive 
at the same time with the mother, and separated from her, was still 
missing, although many children had been brought in. A few days after- 
wards a number of other prisoners were brought to the camp, among 
whom were several more children. The woman was sent for, and one. 
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supposed to be hers, wa9 presented to her. At first sight she was uncer- 
tain, but, viewing the child with great earnestness, she soon recollected 
its features, and was so overcome with joy that, literally forgetting her 
tursing babe, she dropped it from her arms, and, catching up the new- 
found child, in an ecstasy pressed it to her bosom, and, bursting into 
tears, carried it off, unable to speak for joy, while the father, taking up 
the infant its mother had dropped, followed her in no less transport of 
affection and gratitude.” 

Albach says that “ in many cases strong attachments had grown up 
between the savages and their captives, so that they were reluctantly 
surrendered, some even not without tears, accompanied with some token 
of remembrance.” 

Colonel Bouquet having accomplished his purposes, broke up his 
camp at the “ Forks of the Muskingum” on the 18th day of November, 
and, after a march of ten days, arrived at “ Fort Pitt.” His expedition 
was generally regarded as preeminently successful. His large army of 
well-equipped soldiers, led by a determined commander, struck terror 
into the hearts of the savages. They saw that resistance would be vain, 
and hence readily yielded to the conditions submitted to them. The 
results secured were the restoration to their friends of more than three 
hundred captives, a treaty of peace the next year, made with Sir William 
Johnson at the German Flats, and comparative exemption in the entire 
Northwest, for about ten years, from the horrors of Indian warfare. 

The success of Colonel Bouquet’s expedition secured him immediate 
promotion to a Brigadier-Generalship, and he was also highly compli- 
mented by the Legislative Assembly of Pennsylvania; also by the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia, and by his Majesty’s Council of the same 
Colony, ns well as by Governor Fauquier. 

General Henry Bouquet was a native of Rolle, a small town in the 
canton of Yaud, Switzerland, near the borders of Lake Geneva. He was 
born in 1719, and died at Pensacola, Florida, late in the year 1765. He 
was a man of sense and of science, of education, of ability, and talents. 
He was a subordinate in the Forbes expedition against Fort Du Quesne, 
in 1758. General Bouquet had a command while yet a very young man, 
in the army of the King of Sardinia, and passed through several of 
“the memorable anil ably-conducted campaigns that monarch sustained 
against the combined forces of France and Spain.” 

AN ACT OP THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

It may not be generally known, and yet be a fact worth recording, that 
the British Parliament, in the year 1774, passed an act making the Ohio 
River the southwestern boundary of Canada, and the Mississippi River 
its western boundary, thereby attaching the Northwest to the province 
of Quebec, as it was called, thus placing the territory that now consti- 
tutes the State of Ohio under the local administration of said province. 
Some historians give 1766 as the time of the aforesaid parliamentary 
enactment. 

For ten years after the celebrated Bouquet expedition, the settlers on 
the western frontiers of the colonies of Virginia and Pennsylvania en- 
joyed comparative immunity from the marauding excursions and mur- 
derous raids of the western savages, and from the barbarities previously 
and subsequently practised by the Ohio Indians. That decade of peace, 
however, may be fairly judged to have been more the wholesome result 
of the instructive lessons taught by Colonel Bouquet and of his large, 
well-equipped and formidable army than of the action of the English 
Parliament above named (even if said act was passed in 1766), or of any 
other cause or combination of causes whatever. When the army of the 
gallant Bouquet started on its long western march, “the wilderness was 
ringing with the war-whoop of the savage, and the frontiers were red 
with blood” — when the return march was ordered the signs of the times 
were auspicious, promising a long season of peace and quietude to the 
courageous frontiersmen of those “heroic times,” and those hopeful indi- 
cations were, in a good degree, realized during the halcyon years of the 
succeeding decade. 

COLONEL M’DONALD’S EXPEDITION. 

As has been already intimated the ten years that immediately followed 
the Bouquet expedition (from 1764 to 1774) was a period of comparative 
peace on both sides of the Ohio River. What might be appropriately 


called “a state of war” between the Ohio Indians and the Western fron- 
tiersmen, did not exist at any time during that decade. It is true some 
outrages were perpetrated by the Indians that provoked some acts of 
retaliation on the part of the whites, during “ those piping times of 
peace but taken all in all, those ten years may be properly styled the 
halcyon decade of the latter half of tho eighteenth century, as between 
the civilized white men east of the Ohio, and the savage rod men west 
of it. 

While, however, it was yet early spring-time, in 1774, rumors of threat- 
ened horse-stealing raids, and of contemplated hostile visits by the 
Indians into the frontier settlements, were rife. The border settlers 
were in a painful state of distrust, of doubt, uncertainty, and apprehen- 
sion, which culminated in fully arousing the partially smothered hostility 
mutually cherished by the two hostile races towards each other. 

On the 16th of April, 1774, a large canoe, owned by William Butler, a 
well-known and leading merchant or trailer of Pittsburgh, with a number 
of white men in it, was attackcd»by three Indians (supposed Cherokces), 
while it was floating down the Ohio River, near Wheeling, and one of 
the men was killed. This outrage soon became known, and was followed 
at once by wild, but generally believed rumors of further contemplated 
Indian atrocities. It will readily be seen how news of such an outrage, 
with the accompanying and probably exaggerated reports, would fall 
upon the ears of the already highly excited and inflammable frontiersmen, 
many of whom had, probably, for good cause, been long nursing their 
hatred of the Indian. The outrage, as might have been expected, was 
promptly succeeded by retaliation, for it was only a few days thereafter 
when a number of Indians that were going down the Ohio River in a 
boat were killed by some white men who alleged the murder of one of 
Butler’s men as the provocation and their justification. It has been 
often asserted aud extensively published, that Captain Michael Cresup,of 
border and Revolutionary fame, had command of the murdcrers'of these 
friendly Indians. We do not think the charge clearly established, but 
whatever may be the fact on that point, it is probable that the atrocity 
was perpetrated at the instigation of Dr. John Connolly, who was at 
this time commandant, under Virginia authority, at the “ Forks of the 
Ohio;” the fort at that time being called Fort Dunmore, in honor of 
the usurping Governor of Virginia. The frontiersmen about Wheeling 
being generally Virginians and Marylanders, naturally and easily became 
victims of the malign influence of the artful, designing Connolly, a tool 
of bunmore’s, who was always ready to do his bidding. Captain C resap 
recognized Connolly’s authority, and was in correspondence with him. 
Connolly sent an express to Cresap, which reached him April 21st, 
informing him “that war was inevitable; that the savages would striko 
as soon as the season permitted.” This message, says Brantz Mayer, 
was the “signal for open hostilities against the Indians, and resulted in 
a solemn and formal declaration of war on the 26th of A pril, and that 
very night two scalps were brought into campy Upon the receipt of the 
letter from Connolly, on the 21st, “a council was called at Wheeling, of 
not only the military there then, but all the neighboring Indian traders 
were also summoned for consultation on the important occasion, result- 
ing as above indicated.” 

The settlers at and in the vicinity of Wheeling, and along the Ohio 
River, were doubtless inveigled into the commission of hostile acts 
towards tho Indians, by the inflammatory appeals to them by Connolly, 
whose influence over them was of vicious tendency. He was an ambitious 
intriguer, a mere instrument in the hands of Dunmore ; and the war of 
1774 is fairly traceable to a large extent, to his intrigues, exciting ap- 
peals, and machinations. 

Brantz Mayer says that “ the day after the declaration of war by Cro- 
sap and his men, under the warning authority of Connolly’s message, 
some canoes filled with Indians were descried on the river, keeping under 
cover of tho island, to screen themselves from view. They were imme- 
diately pursued and overtaken fifteen miles below, at or near the mouth 
of Captina Creek, where a battle ensued, in which an Indian was taken 
prisoner, a few were wounded on both sides, and, perhaps, one slain. On 
examination, the canoes were found to contain a considerable quantity 
of ammunition and warlike stores, showing that they were ‘ on the war- 
path’ in earnest.” Captain Cresap is generally supposed to have com- 
manded the pursuing party, but his biographer, Rev. John J. Jacob, 
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emphatically declares that he was not present. This affair occurred 
April 27th. 

On the 30th of April, a force of twenty or thirty men, led by Captain 
Daniel Greathouse, went up the Ohio River to the mouth of Yellow 
Creek, above the present city of Steubenville, and there, accompanied 
by circumstances of great perfidy and atrocity, murdered ten Indians, 
some of whom were the kindred of Logan, the celebrated Mingo chief. 
This act was the more dastardly because committed against men, women, 
and children who were known to cherish no hostile purposes toward the 
whites! After these occurrences, it was manifest to the most hopeful 
friends of peace that an Indian war was inevitable! As might have 
been anticipated, the savages at once furiously took the war-path 1 
Parties of them, with murder in their hearts, scoured the country east 
of the Ohio River, and made hostile raids into the settlements, and laid 
them waste! Men, women, and children were murdered and sealped ; 
the brains of infants were dashed out against the trees, and their bodies 
were left exposed, to be devoured by birds of prey and by the wild beasts 
of the forest ! Terror, gloom, excitement, consternation pervaded all 
the border settlements ! 

Upon the representations made to Governor Dunmore of outrages that 
clearly indicated a hostile disposition of the Indians toward the whites 
and a determination to make war upon them, that functionary promptly 
commissioned Colonel Angus McDonald, and authorized him to organize 
the settlers on the Youghiogheny and Monongahela rivers for the de- 
fence of the frontiers. 

Lord Dunmore, knowing Michael Cresap to be a man of courage, en- 
ergy, and force of character, personally tendered him a captain’s commis- 
sion, with a view to the immediate enlistment of a force of co-operation 
with the troops rapidly organizing by McDonald, west of the Alleghenies. 
Captain Cresap accepted the-com mission, and entered upon his duties 
promptly. Such was his popularity, that more than the required com- 
plement of men were recruited in a very short time, and at once marched 
to join the command of McDonald, the ranking officer of the expedition. 
The combined forces, numbering four hundred men, after a dreary 
march through the wilderness, rendezvoused at Wheeling, some time in 
June. The invasion of the country of the Ohio Indians was their pur- 
pose. In pursuance of their object, they went down the Ohio in boats 
and canoes to the mouth of the Captina Creek, and from thence they 
pursued their march to the Indian towns at and near the mouth of the 
Wakatomika Creek (now Dresden), a point about equidistant from the 
present city of Zanesville and the town of Coshocton, both on the Mus- 
kingum River, Jonathan Zane being the chief pilot of the expedition. 

About six miles from Wakatomika, a force of forty or fifty Indians, 
lying in ambush, gave a skirmish, in which two of McDonald’s men were 
killed, and eight or nine wounded, while the Indians lost one or more 
in killed, and several wounded. When McDonald arrived at the chief 
Wakatomika town, he found it evacuated, and the whole Indian force 
were in ambuscade a short distance from it, which being discovered, the 
Indians sued for peace. A march to the next village, a mile above the 
first, was effected, and a small skirmish ensued, in which some blood was 
shed on both sides. The result was the burning of the towns, and the 
destruction of their corn-fields. There was the usual perfidy on the part 
of the Indians, and really nothing substantial was accomplished, when 
the expedition returned to Wheeling, taking with them three chiefs as 
captives, or hostages, who were sent to Williamsburg, the seat of the 
colonial government of Virginia. This expedition was designed only to 
give temporary protection to the frontier settlers, and was preliminary 
to the Dunmore expedition to the Pickaway Plains, or “Old Chillicothe” 
towns, near the Scioto, later in the year. 

Colonel Angus McDonald was of Scotch parentage, if he was not him- 
self a native of the Highlands of Scotland. He lived near Winchester, 
Frederick County, Virginia, upon, or near, to the possessions early ac- 
quired in “the valley,” and which was then, and is still, known as 
“ Glengary,” named in honor of the ancestral clan to which the ancient 
McDonalds belonged in the Highlands of Scotland. Some of Colonel 
McDonald’s descendants, in the fourth generation, are still living near 
to, or upon, these domains of the earlier McDonalas. 


LORD DUNMORE’S WAE. 

The summer and early autumn of 1774 resounded with the din of prep- 
aration of war, in various portions of Virginia, having in view the raising 
of armies, ostensibly for the purpose of subjugating the hostile Ohio 
Indians. Governor Dunmore organized an army numbering about fif- 
teen hundred men, in the northern counties, principally in Frederick, 
Hampshire, Berkley, and Dunmore (now Shenandoah), which assembled 
on the banks of the Ohio River, above Wheeling; while, at the same 
time, by arrangement, General Andrew Lewis raised over a thousand 
men in the southern counties, for the same purpose, which rendezvoused 
at Camp Union, on the Greenbriar River. The two armies were to form 
a junction at the mouth of the Kanawha. Bancroft says “these armies 
were composed of noble Virginians, who braved danger at the call of a 
royal governor, and poured out their blood to win the victory for western 
civilization.” Three companies that served in the McDonald expedition 
to the Muskingum, immediately upon their return in July, entered the 
army of Lord Dunmore, and formed a part of the right wing thereof, 
which was directly under his immediate command. They were com- 
manded respectively by Captain Michael Cresap, Captain James Wood, 
and by Captain Daniel Morgan, who all subsequently figured as officers 
in our Revolutionary war, the last named being the distinguished Gen- 
eral Morgan of heroic fame, while Captain James Wood reached high 
military and civil positions, having served as governor of Virginia from 
1796 to 1799. Among others of the Dunmore army who afterwards 
attained to more or less distinction as military commanders, and whose 
names, to the present time, are “ household words” in the West, were 
Colonel William Crawford, General Simon Kenton, General John Gibson, 
and General George Rogers Clark. Among those connected with the left 
wing of the Dunmore army, who were then, or subsequently became , hon- 
orably identified with the history of our country, were its gallant com- 
mander, General Andrew Lewis ; General Isaac Shelby, a lieutenant then, 
afterwards the “ hero of King’s Mountain;” Colonel Charles Lewis, who 
gave up his life for his country on the battle-field of Point Pleasant; 
also, Hon. Andrew Moore, who served Virginia many years in both 
branches of our national legislature, with honor to himself and credit to 
his State. 

The right wing of the Dunmore army reached the Ohio River, by way 
of “ Potomac Gap,” about the first of October ; and the left wing, under 
command of General Lewis, encamped at the mouth of the Kanawha 
River near the same time, where he soon received a dispatch from Lord 
Dunmore changing the place of the junction of the two wings of his 
army to the vicinity of the Indian towns on the Scioto, near the “ Picka- 
way Plains.” Meanwhile, Dunmore, with his command, went down the 
Ohio to the mouth of the Hockhocking River, and there built “ Fort 
Gower.” From thence he marched his army up said river, through the 
territory that now constitutes the counties of Athens, Hocking, Fair- 
field, and portions of Pickaway, and encamped On Sippo Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Scioto, within a few miles of the Shawanese towns, where 
he erected some entrenchments, naming his encampment “ Camp Char- 
lotte.” 

General Lewis intended to start with his command towards the Indian 
towns on the Scioto on the 10th of October, to join Governor Dunmore, 
but at sunrise on that day he was unexpectedly attacked by about one 
thousand chosen warriors, under the command of Cornstalk, the cele- 
brated Shawanese chief, who had rallied them at the old Chillicothe 
town, on the Scioto, near the “ Pickaway Plains,” to meet the array of 
General Lewis, and give them battle before the two corps could effect a 
union. The battle lasted all day, and terminated with the repulse of 
Cornstalk’s warriors, with great slaughter on both sides. It has been 
generally characterized by historians as “ one of the most sanguinary 
and best fought battles in the annals of Indian warfare in the west.” 
Seventy-five officers and men of Lewis’s army were killed, and one hun- 
dred and forty were wounded. The loss was, probably, equally as great 
on the part of the Indians, who retreated during the night. 

General Lewis was reinforced to the extent of three hundred men, 
soon after the battle, and then started upon his march of eighty miles, 
through the wilderness, for the Indian towns on the Scioto, arriving 
within four miles of “ Camp Charlotte” on the 24th of October. His 
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encampment, which was named Camp Lewis, was situated on Congo 
Creek, a tributary of Sippo Creek, near the southern termination of the 
“ Pickaway Plains,” and within a short distance of the “ Old Chillicothe 
,town.” 

The principal chiefs of the Indians on the Scioto met Lord Dunmore 
at “ Camp Charlotte,” and agreed with him upon the terms of a treaty. 
Cornstalk, who had been defeated by General Lewis, was present, and, 
being satisfied of the futility of any further struggle, was specially anx- 
ious to make peace, and readily obtained the assent of the chiefs present 
to it. The Mingoes were not a party to the treaty, but remained rebel- 
lious; whereupon Captain Crawford was sent, with a small force, against 
one of their towns on the Scioto, which they destroyed, and took a num- 
ber of prisoners, who were not released until the next year. And it is a 
noteworthy fact, too, that Logan, the great Mingo chief, would not attend 
the council at “ Gamp Charlotte .” He could not be prevailed upon to 
appear, and in any way make himself a party to the treaty. Dunmore 
greatly desired his attendance and acquiescence, at least, if he could not 
secure his approval of the terms of the treaty. To this end he sent Col- 
onel John Gibson as a messenger to the old Chillicothe town, across the 
Scioto, where Logan usually spent his time when not on “ the war-path,” 
to ascertain the reasons for his absence, and, if possible, to secure his 
presence. 

Logan was found, but he was in a sullen mood. At length, becoming 
somewhat mollified under the gentle and persuasive manipulations of 
Gibson, and from the effects of freely administered “fire-water,” he moved 
from the wigwam in which this preliminary interview was held, and, 
beckoning Dunraore’s messenger to follow, “he went into a solitary 
thicket near by, where, sitting down on a log, he burst into tears, and 
uttered some sentences of impassioned eloquence, charging the murder 
of his kindred upon Captain Michael Cresap.” Those utterances of Logan 
were committed to paper by Colonel Gibson immediately on his return 
to “ Camp Charlotte,” and probably read in the council and in the pres- 
ence of the army. And this is substantially the history of the famous 
speech of Logan, until it appeared in the Virginia Gazette , of date Febru- 
ary 4, 1775, which was published in the city of Williamsburg, the then 
seat of government of the colony of Virginia. Its publication was, doubt- 
less, procured by Dunmore himself. It was neither a speech, an address, 
a message, nor a promise to assent to, or comply with , the provisions of a 
treaty, but simply the wild, excited, passionate ulterancesof a blood-stained 
savage, given as near as remembered by Colonel Gibson, and which con- 
sisted, in part, of slanderous allegations, based on misinformation, 
against Captain Michael Cresap — charges known by every officer at 
“ Camp Charlotte” to be unfounded — allegations that have been persist- 
ently propagated to the present time, to the detriment of the fair fame 
and memory of an injured patriot, a valuable, enterprising, adventurous 
pioneer on the western frontiers, and a brave soldier and gallant officer 
in the Revolutionary army, who died a patriot’s death while in the service 
of his country ! 

Colonel Gibson, knowing that Captain Cresap had not participated in 
any way in the murder of Logan’s kindred at Yellow Creek, immediately 
after the close of the very spirited recital of his injuries, corrected Lo- 
gan’s impressions as to Cresap’s guilt, but the half frantic savage per- 
sisted in the false charge he had made, or at least declined to withdraw 
it, and Colonel Gibson felt bound to put Logan’s words on paper, as near 
as he could just as they were spoken. Soon after Logan’s speech, as it 
was called, was published in Williamsburg, it was republished in New 
York and elsewhere, and its further republication by Thomas Jefferson, 
in his “Notes on Virginia,” in 1784, as a specimen of aboriginal elo- 
quence, gave it still greater currency, and, tacitly, an apparent indorse- 
ment of the charge it contained against Captain Cresap. But Mr. Jeffer- 
son published it without any reference to the truth or falsity of said 
charge, but to disprove the statements of Buffon and Raynal, who alleged 
the inferiority of Americans, and charged that there was a natural tend- 
ency to physical, mental, and moral degeneracy in America I 

Colonel (afterwards General) Gibson was a man of talents, and abund- 
antly capable of executing the agency attributed to him in this matter. 
He enjoyed the confidenceof General Washington, who, in 1781, intrusted 
him with the command of the “ Western Military Department.” General 
Gibson was Secretary of Indiana Territory, and sometimes acting 
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Governor, from 1800 to 1813, and held other positions of honor. He 
died near Pittsburgh, in 1822. Most of the foregoing facts are obtained 
from the sworn deposition of General Gibson himself, and from the cor- 
roborative statements of General George Rogers Clark, Colonel Benja- 
min Wilson, Luther Martin, Esq., Judge John B. Gibson, and other 
gentlemen distinguished for talents and veracity. 

During the summer of 1774 Logan acted the part of a murderous de- 
mon ! He was a cruel, vindictive, bloody-handed savage 1 He took thirty 
scalps and some prisoners during the six months that intervened between 
the time of the unjustifiable, wanton, unprovoked murder of his friends 
at Yellow Creek, and his interview with Colonel Gibson 1 He had had 
his revengel To quote his own vigorous language, “ he had fully glutted 
his vengeance /” And notwithstanding he had indulged his savage pro- 
pensities, even to satiety one would suppose, he nevertheless subsequently 
engaged in other hostile crusades against the frontiersmen, one of these 
being the murderous expedition into Kentucky which resulted in the 
capture of Ruddell’s and Martin’s Stations, and the taking of many pri- 
soners. He also went on a similar mission to the Ilolston River settle- 
ments, in 1779. Logan was a savage, but had- been fricudly to the 
whites. After the brutal murder of his friends, the frontiersmen east of 
the Ohio River, and the red men west of it, assumed an attitude of 
intense hostility towards each other, the latter embracing every oppor- 
tunity to rob, capture, and murder the former, and those outrages were 
met by the white settlers in a determined spirit of retaliation and revenge. 
The conduct of Logan, therefore, was not surprising. The fact that he 
was a savage is the best plea that can be offered in mitigation of his 
enormities. And he had great provocation, too! 

Logan, after the murder of his kindred and friends, in 1774, gave way, 
in a great measure, to intemperance and vindictiveness, and became a 
sullen, harsh, cruel, drunken vagabond. His acts of barbarity finally 
brought him to a violent death on the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
between Sandusky Bay and Detroit, in 1780, at the hands of one of his 
own race I 

Colonel Michael Cresap, upon the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war, in 1775, raised a company of volunteers at the call of the Maryland 
Delegates in Congress, and became their commander. He promptly 
marched to Boston, where he joined the Continental army of General 
Washington. His health, however, soon failed, and he attempted to 
return to his home in Maryland, but when, on the 12th of October, he 
reached New York, he found himself too feeble to proceed farther. Daily 
declining, he died October 18, 1775, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
and was buried the day after his death, with military honors, in Trinity 
churchyard. A widowed wife and four children survived him. Thus 
died, in early manhood, the gallant soldier, the pure patriot, the cruelly 
defamed pioneer, the meritorious Revolutionary officer, the greatly ma- 
ligned and unjustly assailed Captain Michael Cresap ! 

Lord Dunmore, after negotiating with the Indians for peace, and for 
the restoration of prisoners and stolen property, returned to Virginia, 
pursuing very nearly the route by which he came, leaving a hundred men 
at the mouth of the Kanawha, and a small force at “ Fort Fincastle,” 
afterwards called “ Fort Henry” (now Wheeling) ; also a limited number 
of men at the “ Forks of the Ohio,” for the protection of the frontier 
settlements. Fort Henry was named in honor of Patrick Henry, who 
became Governor of the colony of Virginia as the successor of Lord 
Dunmore, immediately after the latter’s espousal of the cause of the 
mother country against the colonies, and of his ignominious flight from 
Williamsburgh, in June, 1775, and taking refuge on board of a British 
man-of-war. 

It may be recorded to the honor of Dunmore’s officers that they were 
loyal to the colonies and patriotic to the core, which they made manifest 
when, at “ Fort Gower,” at the mouth of the Hockhocking, while on 
their homeward march, they resolved, in view of the approaching rupture 
with England, “that they would exert every power within them for the 
defence of American liberty, and for the support of America’s just rights 
and privileges.” 

ORGANIZATION OP ILLINOIS COUNIT. 

For the purpose of more effectually organizing civil government north- 
west of the Ohio River, after the conquest of the country by CoL George 
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opposite the present city of Cincinnati, from whence, at the end of the 
second night, they reached the vicinity of one of the towns undiscovered. 
Soon fighting ensued, but, says Albach, “from some unexpected cause, 
there was no efficient cooperation between the two wings of the Kentucky 
army, and, consequently, but little success.” The town was destroyed, 
and some booty, including one hundred and sixty horses, was taken. 
There was gallant fighting on both sides, nine men of Colonel Bowman’s 
army being killed, and probably as many, or more, on the part of the 
Shawanese. Blaekfish, one of their chiefs, was wounded. 

The Indians were, however, on this occasion, in no degree daunted or 
crippled, and made a vigorous pursuit of the Kentuckians, frequently 
attacking them during the first day’s retreat, which was commenced 
at about ten o’clock. The retreating army recrossed the Ohio at the 
mouth of the Little Miami, and then dispersed to their homes. 

Colonel Logan was of the Bouquet and Dunmore expeditions, and he, 
as well as Colonel Bowman, have had honorable mention, in Western 
history, of their meritorious conduct. 


Rogers Clark, the House of Burgesses of Virginia, in October, 1718, 
erected the county of Illinois, out of the western part of Botetourt County, 
which had been established in 1769. Illinois County was bounded on 
the east by Pennsylvania, on the southeast and south by the Ohio River, 
on the west by the Mississippi River, and on the north by the northern 
lakes, thus making the territory that now constitutes the State of Ohio 
an integral portion of it. John Todd, Esq., was appointed County Lieu- 
tenant and Civil Commandant of Illinois County. He was killed in the 
battle of Blue Licks, August 18, 1782, and was succeeded by Timothy de 
Montbrun. The Moravian missionaries on the Tuscarawas, a few scores 
of Indian traders, and a small number of French settlers on the Maumee, 
made the sum total of white men at that time in what is now Ohio. 

EXPEDITION OP OEN. MCINTOSH. 

Gen. Lachlin McIntosh, commander of the Western Military Depart- 
ment, made an expedition, in 1778, with discretionary powers, from 
“Fort Pitt” to the Tuscarawas, with about one thousand men, and there 
erected Fort Laurens, near the present town of Bolivar, in Tuscarawas 
County. He garrisoned it with one hundred and fifty men, under com- 
mand of Col. John Gibson, and then returned to “ Fort Pitt.” 

The original purpose was to march his army to Detroit, or at least as 
far as the Sandusky Indian towns, but various causes prevented, and the 
campaign was comparatively fruitless. Not receiving reinforcements as 
expected, and probably lacking in energy, and having no special capacity 
for Indian warfare, his expedition was a failure, and he resigned his 
command of the “Western Military Department” in February, 1779. 

General McIntosh was a Scotchman, born in 1727. His father’s fam- 
ily, himself included, came with General Oglethorpe to Georgia in 1736 ; 
became Colonel of the First Georgia Regiment in the early part of the 
Revolutionary war; was soon made a Brigadier-General; killed Hon. 
Button Gwinnett, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, in a duel 
fought in 1777; commanded the Western army in 1778-79; was captured 
at Charleston, South Carolina, May 12, 1780 ; became a member of Con- 
gress in 1784, and an Indian Commissioner in 1785, and died in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in 1806. 

EEECTION or POET LAUBENS IN 1778. 

Fort Laurens (named in honor of the then President of the Continental 
Congress, Henry Laurens) was the first parapet and stockade fort built 
within the present limits of Ohio ; Fort Gower, and others previously 
constructed, being of a less substantial character. Disasters attended 
it from the beginning. The Indians stole their horses, and drew the 
garrison into several ambuscades, killing fourteen men at one time, and 
eleven at another, besides capturing a number also. Eight hundred 
warriors invested it at one time, and kept up the siege for six weeks. 
The provisions grew short, and when supplies from “ Fort Pitt” had 
arrived within a hundred yards of the fort, the garrison, in their joyous- 
ness, fired a general salute with musketry, which so frightened the loaded 
pack-horses as to produce a general stampede through the woods, scat- 
tering the provisions in every direction, so that most of the much-needed 
supplies were lost Although it was regarded very desirable, for vari- 
ous military reasons, to have a garrisoned fort and dSpdt of supplies at a 
point about equidistant from the forts on the Ohio River and the hostile 
Indians on the Sandusky Plains, yet so disastrous had’been the fate of 
Fort Laurens, on the Tuscarawas River, that it was abandoned in Au- 
gust, 1779. Fifty years ago the Ohio Canal was cut through it, and but 
little remains to show where this, the first of our military earthworks 
erected by the white race, stood. Though this stockade was constructed 
less than a hundred years ago, it is now numbered among “ the things 
that were, but are not 1” 

EXPEDITION OP COL. JOHN BOWMAN. 

* 

In July, 1779, Colonel John Bowman, with a hundred and sixty Ken- 
tuckians, marched against some Shawanese Indian towns situated on 
the Little Miami River, within the present limits of Greene County. It 
was in retaliation for atrocities then recently committed in Kentucky. 
The troops were divided, a portion of them being commanded by Colonel 
Benjamin Logan. They rendezvoused at the mouth of the Licking, 


COLONEL GEOEQE EOOEES CLABK’S EXPEDITION. 

In July and August, 1780, Colonel George Rogers Clark organized 
an expedition and marched against the Indian towns on the Little Miami 
and Mad rivers, with an army of about a thousand men, all Kentuck- 
ians, to chastise them for their marauding excursions into the settle- 
ments south of the Ohio River. They, too, crossed the Ohio at the mouth 
of the Licking, and erected two block-houses on the first day of August, 
upon the ground now occupied by Cincinnati. The march was resumed 
the next day, and on the sixth day of August they arrived at the site of 
an Indian town (called Old Chillicothe), on the banks of the Little Miami, 
which had been set on fire and destroyed by the Indians, in anticipation 
of Clark’s arrival with his infuriated Kentuckians. After cutting down 
the growing corn, and finding no enemy, the expedition proceeded to the 
large Indian town called Piqua (the birthplace of Tecumseh), situated on 
the Mad River, about five miles west of the present city of Springfield. 
The Indians, concealed in high grass in a prairie adjoining the town, 
made an attack, and a desperate battle ensued, which resulted in the 
death of twenty Kentuckians and as many Indians, and the flight of the 
latter. Piqua was utterly destroyed, and about five hundred acres of 
growing corn were cut down there and in the vicinity of the site of “ Old 
Chillicothe,” which was situated within the present limits of Greene 
County. Colonel Clark’s army then started on their return march, and 
on arriving at the mouth of the Licking was disbanded. Colonel Ben- 
jamin Logan was the second officer in rank. There seems to be good 
reason to believe that the infamous Simon Girty had command of three 
hundred Mingoes in the Piqua battle. 

OENEEAL DANIEL BBODHEAD’S EXPEDITION. 

To guard against the recurrence of predatory incursions into the fron- 
tier settlements east of the Ohio River, and to avenge the cruelties and 
atrocious barbarities of the savages, General Daniel Brodhead, in April, 
1781, organized a force of about three hundred effective men, at Wheel- 
ing, with which he marched to the Muskingum River. The result of this 
campaign was the taking of the Indian town situated at the “ Forks” of 
said river (now Coshocton), with all its inhabitants, and the capture of 
some prisoners at other villages. Among the prisoners taken were six 
teen warriors who were doomed to death by a council of war, and accord- 
ingly dispatched, says Doddridge, with spears and tomahawks, and 
afterwards scalped ! A strong determination was manifested by the sol- 
diers to march up the Tuscarawas to the Moravian towns and destroy 
them, but General Brodhead and Colonel Shepherd (the second officer in 
rank) prevented this contemplated outrage. The famous Lewis Wetzel 
killed, in cold blood, a chief who was held as a hostage by General Brod- 
head 1 Other atrocities were committed by the infuriated men on their 
return march, who were resolved to adopt the most sanguinary measures, 
if necessary, to prevent in the future the murderous incursions of the 
savages into the frontier settlements. 

The border wars of this period were prosecuted on both sides as wars 
of extermination, and the cruelties and barbarities perpetrated by the 
Indians had produced such a malignant spirit of revenge among the 
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whites as to make them but little less brutal and remorseless than the 
savages themselves. Some of their expeditions against the Indians were 
mere murdering parties, held together only by the common thirst for re- 
venge ; and it is not likely that any discipline calculated to restrain that 
pervading feeling, or that would he efficient in preventing or even check- 
ing it, could in all cases have been enforced. It is certainly unfortunate 
for the reputation of General Brodhead that his name is thus associated 
with the murder of prisoners; but it is highly probable that he never 
sanctioned it, and could not have prevented it. 

General Daniel Brodhead’s home was in Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
He entered the Revolutionary army as a Lieutenant-Colonel, his com- 
mission bearing date July 4, 1776 ; was engaged in most of the battles 
fought by General Washington’s army, until early in 1179, when, on 
receiving a Colonel’s commission, he was placed in command of the 
Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment. On March 5, 1879, he was appointed 
to the command of the “Western Military Department” (succeeding 
General McIntosh), with head-quarters at “ Fort Pitt.” This position he 
retained until 1781, when h.e was succeeded by General John Gibson, 
who was himself succeeded by General William Irvine, September 24, 
1781. 

In 1789, General Brodhead was elected Surveyor-General of Penns 3 'l- 
vania, an office which he continued to hold until 1799, when he retired 
to private life. His death occurred at Milford, Pennsylvania, November 
12, 1809. He was one of four brothers, who all rendered essential serv- 
ices during our Revolutionary struggle. 

COLONEL ARCHIBALD LOCHRT’S EXPEDITION. 

In the early summer of 1781, Colonel Lochry, the County Lieutenant 
of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, was requested by Colonel George 
Rogers Clark to raise a military force, and join him in his then contem- 
plated military movement against Detroit, and the Indian tribes of the 
Northwest generally. The mouth of the Big Miami River was first 
named as the place of general rendezvous, but was subsequently changed 
to the “ Falls of the Ohio.” Colonel Lochry raised a force of one hun- 
dred and six men, who, on the 25th of July, “set out for ‘ Fort Henry’ 
(Wheeling), where they embarked in boats for their destination.” They 
passed down the Ohio River to a point a few miles below the mouth of 
the Big Miami, where, having landed, they “ were suddenly and unex- 
pectedly assailed by a volley of rifle-balls, from an overhanging bluff, 
covered with large trees, on which the Indians had taken position in 
great force.” The result was the death of Colonel Lochry and forty-one 
of his command, and the capture of the remainder, many of whom were 
wounded, some of the captured being killed and scalped while prisoners l 
This occurred August 25, 1781, and such of the captured as were not 
murdered, died, or escaped, did not reach their homes again until after 
the peace of 1783, when they were exchanged at Montreal, and sent home, 
arriving there in May, 1783. The murder of prisoners was alleged to be 
in retaliation for the outrages committed by Brodhead’s men a few months 
before ; and it has been said that this treatment of Lochry’s men was one 
of the provocations for the brutal murder of the Moravian Indians, on 
the Tuscarawas, in 1782. 

COLONEL WILLIAMSON’S EXPEDITION. 

The wife of William Wallace, and three of her children, also John Car- 
penter, all of Washington County, Pennsylvania, were captured by the 
Indians in February, 1782, and carried off. Mrs. Wallace and her infant 
were found, after having been tomahawked and scalped 1 The frontiers- 
men were greatly exasperated, and at once organized an expedition of 
nearly a hundred men to pursue and chastise the murderers. On arriving 
at the Tuscarawas River, and finding the Moravian Indians there, in con- 
siderable force, gathering corn at the villages from which they had been 
forcibly removed, by British authority, the preceding autumn, to the 
Sandusky Plains, for alleged favoritism to the American cause, the con- 
clusion was soon reached that they had found the murderers of Mrs. 
Wallace and her child, and at once made prisoners of those at Gnaden- 
hiitten and Salem, to the number of ninety-six. The Indians at Shon- 
brun made their escape, on hearing of the capture of those at work at 
the other villages. It has been stated that some clothing was found with 


those Indians that was identified as that of the murdered friends of some 
of Williamson’s men ; but even if that were so, it did not prove that 
these Indians were the murderers, or had even aided or abetted the mur- 
derers. 

Colonel Williamson, on March 8, 1782, submitted the fate of his help- 
less captives to his excited men. The alternative was whether they 
should take them to “ Fort Pitt,” as prisoners, or kill them. Eighteen 
only voted to take them to “ Fort Pitt,” the others voted to butcher 
them, and “ they were then and there murdered in cold blood, with gun 
and spear, and tomahawk, and scalping-knife, and bludgeon and maul 1” 
Two only escaped. There are many details of this atrocious massacre — 
this infamous butchery of an innocent people — but we omit them. His- 
tory characterizes it as an atrocious and unqualified wholesale murder — 
as a terrible tragedy — a horrible deed. Would that it could be blotted 
from our history ! Colonel Williamson opposed the massacre, but could 
not control his men. 

COLONEL CRAWEORD’B SANDUSKY EXPEDITION. 

Soon after the return of the murderous expedition of Colonel William- 
son, an expedition against the Wyandot villages, on the Sandusky Plains 
was determined upon, their destruction being deemed essential to t!\e pro- 
tection of the frontier settlements east of the Ohio. Nearly all of Colonel 
Williamson’s men volunteered, and recruiting went on so rapidly that by 
the 25th of May four hundred and eighty men rendezvoused at the 
Mingo Bottoms, three miles below the present city of Steubenville. An 
election for commander of the expedition was held there, when it was 
found that Colonel William Crawford was elected, having received 235 
votes, while 230 were cast for Colonel David Williamson. The latter 
geutleman was then promptly and unanimously chosen the second officer 
in rank. The entire force was composed of mounted men, who, following 
the “ Williamson trail” to the Tuscarawas, passed rapidly on to the San- 
dusky. On reaching a point three miles north of Upper Sandusky, and 
a mile west of the Sandusky River, within the present limits of Wyandot 
County, a battle ensued (known as the battle of Sandusky, fought June 
4-5, 1782), followed by the defeat of Colonel Crawford and the loss of 
over a hundred men in killed and prisoners. Colonel Crawford was 
captured and tortured to death in a slow fire, accompanied by circum- 
stances of barbarity unparalleled in the annals of Indian warfare. Some 
historians have misapprehended the purpose of the Crawford campaign. 
We think it clearly established that the design was not the pursuit and 
chastisement of the Moravian Indians, but the destruction of the Wyan- 
dot villages of the Sandusky Plains, and for the reasons above stated. 
The details of this disastrous expedition are so well known to the general 
reader that we omit them. 

Colonel Crawford was born in Orange County, Virginia, in 1732 (now 
Berkley County, West Virginia). He and General Washington were of 
the same age and were intimate friends from early life until Crawford’s 
death, both being engaged while young men in the same pursuit, that of 
land surveyors. Both were officers in Braddock’s disastrous campaign in 
1755; both were officers in Gen. Forbes’s army, in 1758, which successfully 
marched against Fort Du Quesne. Colonel Crawford served as a captain 
in Dunmore’s war, in 1774 — recruited a regiment for continental service 
— became Colonel of the Seventh Virginia Regiment — was in the Long 
Island campaign, also in the retreat through New Jersey, and partici- 
pated in the battles of Trenton and Princeton. In 1778 he had command 
of a Virginia regiment in the vicinity of “ Fort Pitt,” and built Fort 
Crawford, sixteen miles above the “ Forks of the Ohio.” He also par- 
ticipated in the erection of Fort McIntosh and Fort Laurens, and ren- 
dered other valuable services. He removed to “ Stewart’s Crossings” 
(now Connelsville) in 1769, it being the point where Braddock’s army 
crossed the Youghiogheny River, in 1755, and where he frequently re- 
ceived the visits of his old friend, General Washington, whose land agent 
he was. And here he lived when he took command of the ill-fated San- 
dusky expedition. Colonel William Crawford possessed the highest 
qualities of true manhood, and justly ranked as a hero among the heroes 
of those heroic times l 

Colonel David Williamson, the ranking officer after the capture of 
Colonel Crawford, took command of the defeated, demoralized, retreating 
forces, who were pursued by the victors, at least thirty miles, and dis- 
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played considerable ability as such, particularly at the battle of Olen- 
tangy, which was fought June 6th, during the retreat, at a point now in 
Whetstone Township, Crawford County, about five miles southeasterly 
from Bucyrus. Colonel Williamson lived in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, and died there, after having served it in the capacity of sheriff. 
We repeat the statement to his credit, that he was personally opposed to 
the murder of the Christian Indians, but could not prevent it. 

GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’S EXPEDITION. 

In the autumn of 1782, soon after the battle of Blue Licks, and in re- 
taliation upon the Ohio Indians, for that and other marauding and mur- 
derous incursions into Kentucky, General George Rogers Clark, with a 
force of over one thousand men, marched against the Indian towns on 
the Miami River. One division of the array was under command of 
Colonel Logan, and the other was commanded by Colonel Floyd. The 
two divisions marched together from the mouth of the Licking to a point 
near the head waters of the Miami River, now in Miami County, and 
there destroyed some Shawanese towns and other property, including 
Loramie’s store, which was at the mouth of Loramie’s Creek, within the 
present limits of Shelby County. Ten Indians were killed and a num- 
ber of prisoners taken. 

General George Rogers Clark was bom in Albemarle County, Virginia, 
November 19, 1752. He commanded a company in the right wing of 
Dunmore’s army in 1774, and settled in Kentucky in 1776. In 1778 ho 
led an army into the Northwest and conquered it. He served under Ba- 
ron Steuben in 1780, during Arnold’s invasion of Virginia, and rendered 
other valuable military services. He was also a legislator, and served 
as a commissioner in making treaties with the Indians at Fort McIntosh, 
in 1785fand at Fort Finney in 1786. General Clark was a man of ability', 
of skill, energy, enterprise, and of wonderful resources, ne died at 
Locust Grove, near the Falls of the Ohio, in February, 1818. 

COLONEL LOGAN’S EXPEDITION. 

In 1786 Colonel Benjamin Logan crossed the Ohio River at Limestone 
(now Maysville), with four hundred men or more, and marched to the 
Mack-a-cheek towns on Mad River, to chastise the Shawanese there, who 
were intensely hostile to the Kentuckians. The result of the campaign 
was the burning of eight of their towns, all of which were situated 
within the present limits of Logan County; also the destruction of much 
com. Twenty warriors were also killed, including a prominent chief of 
the nation, and about seventy-five prisoners were taken. Colonel Daniel 
Boone, General Simon Kenton, and Colonel Trotter were officers in this 
expedition. The first two named rendered valuable services in Dun- 
more’s expedition, and afterwards, and the latter also made a good pio- 
neer and war record. 

Several minor expeditions, accompanied by comparatively unimportant 
results, we leave unnoticed. Those of Colonel Edwards to the Big 
Miami in 1787, and of Colonel Todd to the Scioto Valley in 1788, 
before the organization of the “ Territory Northwest of the River Ohio,” 
were of this class. 

PIRST TREATIES ESTABLISHING BOUNDARIES. 

The first treaty establishing boundaries in Ohio between our Govern- 
ment and the Ohio Indians was formed at Fort McIntosh, in January, 
1785. 

This treaty was followed on May 20, 1785, by an ordinance of Congress, 
which provided for the first survey and sale of the public lands within 
the present limits of Ohio. Under that ordinance the tract known as 
the Seven Ranges was surveyed, and sales effected at New York, in 1787, 
to the amount of $72,974. The tract of the Ohio Land Company was sur- 
% veyed and sold, pursuant to the provisions of an ordinance of J uly 23, 
1785 ; and Fort Harmar, situated at the mouth of the Muskingum River, 
was built during this and the next year, for the protection of the immi- 
grants that might settle upon it. The title to the Ohio Land Company’s 
purchase was not perfected until October 23, 1787, and until then, settling 
upon the public lands was discouraged and indeed forbidden by the 
Government ; but, notwithstanding a number of settlements were made 
between the time of the treaty of Fort McIntosh, in January, 1785, and 


the perfecting of the title of the Ohio Land Company in October, 1787. 
These were chiefly along the Hockhocking and the Ohio rivers, and 
were broken up by military force, and the settlers dispersed or driven 
east of the Ohio River. Settlements that were attempted at the mouth 
of the Scioto, and other places, were prevented. Proclamations by Con- 
gress were issued against settling upon the public domain as early as 
1785, and enforced by the military power when disregarded. Hundreds 
of families probably had attempted to settle permanently west of the 
Ohio River, previous to the arrival of the colony of New Englanders, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum, in April, 1788, but were not permitted to 
do so. The fact, therefore, remains that the settlement at Marietta was 
the first permanent one within the present limits o f Ohio — all others 
being but temporary , by reason of the compulsory dispersion , previously, 
of the settlers elsewhere, and the destruction of their huts. 


THE MOUND BUILDERS. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

“And did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion ? Let the mighty mounds 
That overlooked the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forests, crowded with old oaks, 

Answer. A race that long has passed away 

Built them ; a disciplined and populous race 

Heaped with long toil the earth, while yet the Greek 

Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 

The glittering Parthenon.” Bryant. 

While philology attests the great antiquity of a spoken language 
and biology the long development of organized life, paleontology pro- 
duces silent records carrying man far back into the pliocene period of 
geology — back to the very portals of the miocene period through which 
he may have entered that age in which hi3 traces abound. Time, with 
iconoclastic disposition, may alone be responsible for the destruction of 
older silent records, thus enshrouding the history of man in the night 
cloud of high antiquity. While satisfactory proofs are wanting to estab- 
lish his existence during the miocene period, it may be claimed with 
plausibility that this period was fitted and conditioned for his produc- 
tion and existence. The tertiary, which was the birth-day of mammals, 
might well be also the birth-day of man, for if he did not appear simul- 
taneously with the mastodon and mammoth, he at least found a contem- 
poraneous existence. Geology abounds with evidences of the fitness of 
the conditions of the mammalian period for the production and mainte- 
nance of the higher forms of life. It was a period of life and beauty, 
rivalling, if not excelling, the most enchanting dreams of a sylvan age. 
With a tropical climate, its forms of animal life were manifold and often 
colossal; with birds of rare and brilliant plumage and sweet enchanting 
song. These inhabited forests, blossoming with beauty or stooping with 
ripening fruit. 

The world was full of life — life in its most majestic and gorgeous 
forms, and if it exists for the sole use of man, this would appear a proper 
moment to usher him into existence. Let this be as it may, he did exist 
contemporaneously with those greatest mammals, and has outlived their 
period. Leaving his stamp upon the pliocene age he has witnessed the 
death of the mammoth and mastodon, and alone has withstood the muta- 
tions and transformations of the intervening epochs of the glacial and 
alluvial periods. Man is old, and in his long descent through the ages 
his tracks become more and more distinct, until at last he paused from 
time to time and erected monuments to serve as mile posts along his 
advancing way. As each structure is better than each earlier one, they 
testify in silence of a regular improvement, a progressiveness in man. 
In silence, too, they testify of races now extinct, of builders who disap- 
peared, and of different degrees of civilization which were ruthlessly 
swept away before the furious tide of barbarians sweeping from the 
north. To these monuments — these mile posts— the antiquarian and 
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archaeologist turns with searching gaze, and by patient research has 
learned to read the revelation they contain of the condition and fate of 
these ancient races. 

One of these races, ancient in time and distinct in characteristic, once 
occupied the whole central portion of the United States. A lost race, 
destitute of a written language, their history is sought amidst their 
monuments, comprising mounds, inclosures, and implements, until, after 
patient research, something of the veil has been lifted which had en- 
shrouded in mystery a whole people, who had attained a condition of 
semi-civilization. Their disappearance was hidden in a long night of 
ignorance and oblivion, until the tireless student had mastered the silent 
language of the structures and implements which remained the monu- 
ments of the race. Leaving no name they have been denominated the 
“Mound Builders,” because of the innumerable structures of this char- 
acter, which have withstood the fury of the northern hordes, the assaults 
of time, and outlasted the periods of the villagers and Indians. To these 
remains we must turn for the records of this race whose identity is lost. 
These remains may be classified as structures, implements, and orna- 
ments. The structures are again divided in two general classes, viz., 
inclosures and mounds, although of various forms and sizes. Of these 
structures over thirteen thousand are found in Ohio alone. The first 
class embraces all those works which are bounded by embankments or 
walls, and includes fortifications, sacred inclosures, and various other 
symmetrical works. The second class embraces the true mound struc- 
tures, which have been classified as sacrificial, temple, sepulchral, sym- 
bolical, and anomalous, as indicated by the purposes they served. The 
inclosures are often of great dimensions, generally constructed of clay, 
although sometimes of stone, and range from three to thirty feet in 
height, inclosing from one to four hundred acres of ground. Of this 
class over fifteen hundred are found in Ohio. They are generally regu- 
lar in form, comprehending the square, circle, parallelogram, ellipse, 
and octagon. 

Inclosures have been classified as “Defensive” and “Sacred.” 

Defensive works are found chiefly occupying bluffs, headlands, or iso- 
lated hills in the vicinity of the largest valleys. Such elevations were 
chosen with care and strengthened with skill, thus affording excellent 
points for military works. The walls extend below the brow of the 
hill, and vary in strength and height according to the angle of declivity. 
The exposed sides are covered and protected by trenches and overlap- 
ping walls, the trench usually being outside the wall. The gateways 
appear at the most accessible points, and were guarded by overlapping 
walls, which were often attended by mounds suitable for both observa- 
tion and defence. Many of the defensive works occupy peninsulas, 
formed by the bends of streams, and consist of a line of ditches and 
embankments carried across the isthmus, and sometimes leading diago- 
nally from one stream to another. Fort Ancient being the most cele- 
brated and widely known of these fortifications is worthy a partial 
description here. Situated on the east bank of the Little Miami, in 
Warren County, Ohio, it is about thirty-three miles northeast of Cin- 
cinnati. Having been frequently and fully surveyed, much has been 
written descriptive of it until it has acquired great celebrity. 

Located upon a terrace, it is difficult of access from the west. The 
Lebanon and Chillicothe road passes through it on the north, while to 
the south the descent is steep and winding. A few years ago the whole 
inclosure was covered by a primitive forest, full of undergrowth, con- 
sisting largely of blackberry bushes. A little over one hundred acres 
are thus inclosed by a line of walls about five miles in length. The 
embankment was constructed of a tough diluvial clay, rising from five to 
twenty feet in height, averaging about ten feet, and containing 628,800 
cubic yards of excavation. The hill upon which it is constructed rises 
to a level plain, divided by a peninsula, with a summit two hundred and 
thirty feet above the level of the Little Miami. On the west is a precip- 
itous bank of two hundred feet, while on the east two ravines originate 
and diverging sweep around the hill and enter the river, the one above, the 
other below the works. On the verge of the ravines the embankment is 
raised, and, winding around the spurs, re-enters to pass the head of gul- 
lies at different places plunging into ravines from fifty to one hundred 
feet deep. The greatest strength and solidity occur at the points most 
exposed, until at tjie isthmus the walls rise to the height of twenty feet. 


At the west entrance of the Chillicothe road the wall is fourteen feet 
high, with a base of sixty feet. The south division is naturally impreg- 
nable to any primitive people, and so the attack must be made against 
the north division. Should this be carried, protection is still afforded 
by two crescent walls thrown across the isthmus, with a convex north- 
ern face. South of these are two mounds at the narrowest part of the 
isthmus, while, as a further precaution, on the steep slope of the south- 
ern portion of the hill, at its approach to the river, three parallel ter- 
races were constructed, commanding a broad view of the valley in both 
directions. Over seventy gateways, having a width of from ten to fifteen 
feet, appear in the embankment, some of which.only could furnish points 
of ingress and egress, as others faced the precipitous ravines, with made 
earth thrown out, and must have been intended as outposts for sharp- 
shooters. The walls are not accompanied by a ditch, but within appear 
some twenty -four reservoirs, which, taken in connection with the numer- 
ous springs, would supply sufficient water in any case of siege. At 
numerous points are found large quantities of water-worn stone, which 
must have been carried from the river by prodigious exertion. Near the 
exterior of the eastern walls of the north division are two large mounds, 
from which start two parallel walls continuing for a distance of 1350 
feet, when they suddenly approach each other and inclose another 
mound at the eastern extremity. These walls are now almost obliter- 
ated. Such is an outline description of one of the most interesting 
monuments of antiquity afforded by the western continent. 

Boumeville Fortifications. « 

In respect to magnitude of area the fortification near Boumeville, 
twelve miles west of Chillicothe, Ohio, is the largest in the country. It 
is situated upon a hill about four hundred feet high, having slopes of 
general abruptness, and washed on two sides by small creeks. Its sum- 
mit is a broad fertile plain with depressions, some of which contain 
water during the entire year, and of such extent that one has an area of 
about two acres. The fortification consists of stone walls, two and a 
quarter miles in length, inclosing an area of about one hundred and 
forty acres. The structure has now the appearance of a wall which had 
fallen outward. Along certain parts of the line are indications of a 
regularly faced exterior. The wall extends around the hill, a little 
below the brow, except when it rises to cut off the narrow spurs and to 
separate the hill from the land beyond. Upon the western face of the 
hill the wall covers a space varying from thirty to fifty feet in width, 
and resembles the protection walls along embankments of railroads where 
they are exposed to the action of water. Along the eastern face the wall 
is heavier, with a height of four feet, and a base of fifteen or twenty feet. 
Here the declivity is less abrupt. The isthmus, seven hundred feet wide, 
affords the easiest access, and so has the heaviest wall. At this point 
the amount of stone used was so great that, after two farmers had re- 
moved enough to form a line fence between their lands, the loss was 
scarcely perceptible. The wall is continuous, except at the gateways 
and one point of the hill, which is so precipitous as to be Inaccessible. 
Five gateways appear, three of which are on the isthmus. At these the 
amount of stone is four times greater than elsewhere, constituting large 
mound-shaped heaps. These heaps exhibit marks of intense heat, which 
is also exhibited at different points along the walk Within the inclosure 
are two stone mounds, bearing the same traces of the action of fire, and 
are located near the line of wall commanding the greatest extent of 
country. Fires must have been maintained upon them for long periods, 
and they undoubtedly served as signals of alarm. 

Most of the wall is now covered by gigantic forest trees. It probably 
averaged about eight feet in height with an equal base, but of course is 
now in complete ruins, owing to the great lapse of time, its situation 
upon a disintegrating declivity, and the demolition occasioned by the 
growth and decay of successive forests. A fort of this description must 
have been almost impregnable to a primitive race. 

Carlisle Fortifications. 

One of the most important defensive works is situated about two 
miles west of Carlisle, Ohio, in Montgomery . and Warren counties. 
An incomplete survey of it was made Sept. 5, 1875, by Messrs. S. H. 
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Binkley and C. E. Blossom. Since that date other observations have 
been made by the antiquarian and author, J. P. MacLean, on whose 
works we have largely relied as authority on this subject. The work is 
situated on the summit of a hill a few rods west of Big Twin. The hill 
is bounded north and south by deep ravines, on the east by a precipitous 
bluff with a declivity varying from one hundred and twenty -five to two 
hundred feet. To the east of the bluff is an alluvial terrace leading to 
the Big Twin. 

This terrace is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower, formed in 
the direction of the stream. On the west the hill is connected with the 
level by a broad peninsula. The wall is situated on the brow of the hill 
except on the north side, where it falls a little lower. It is generally 
constructed of surface material, although limestone is found at the 
southwestern gate. At the west, at the point of greatest exposure, 
three lines of wall occur. The entire length on the direct line of the 
middle wall is 3676 feet, inclosing an area of from twelve to fifteen 
acres. The length of the wall on the Twin bluff is 1110 feet. The inte- 
rior is now cultivated, and a growth of corn rendered observations in- 
complete. Even part of the wall is under cultivation, but the greater 
portion is covered by a thick undergrowth of briers, while forest trees 
are still standing at certain points. Within the inclosure are two stone 
mounds and one stone circle, the latter being near the centre of the in- 
closure. Some of the older settlers remember this circle to have been 
about twenty feet in diameter and eight feet high. The amount of stone 
was so great that, in order to obtain it for building purposes, a road was 
cut from the valley to the brow of the hill, and hundreds of wagon loads 
removed. Of the west walls the exterior one is the heaviest, and is con- 
structed of clay. This stands at seme distance from the middle wall, 
and incloses a much greater area. The gateway is now an orchard, 
while a great portion is cultivated fields. On the northeast corner of 
the work is a graded way of 804 feet leading to the bank of the Twin. 
At 324 feet this way reaches the terrace or the hill bottom. Here fifty- 
seven feet of the embankment has been carried away by the encroach- 
ment of the stream in the north ravine. From the wash the embank- 
ment is clearly traceable a distance of 297 feet, or within 126 feet of the 
bank of the Twin. The graded way follows the bank of the stream 
until within 140 feet of Twin, when it diverges and forms a straight 
line. Where the way reaches the wall of the inclosure there is a wash 
through which water passes during a freshet. This was probably a 
narrow gateway. The purpose of the graded way is only plausibly 
stated, when it is supposed that on the bluff it was to make the ascent 
easier, and that along the terrace was constructed while that terrace wae 
a swamp. 

On the southeast corner of the fort is another way, leading to the 
second or river terrace. This was evidently so perfect and so adapted 
by nature to subserve the purposes of the builders of the fort, that they 
left it as it was found, being unable to make any improvement upon it. 
Seven miles to the northeast is the great mound at Miamisburg, while 
six miles eastward is still another. At Franklin are the remains of a 
stone dam belonging to the mound epoch. With all these remains inte 
resting relics are found. Other fortifications occur within the State, 
but these will serve the Durpose of descriptive illustration. 

Sacred Inclosures. 

Many of the earthworks were not used for military purposes, and have 
been denominated “ sacred inclosures.” While the military works are 
found in localities adapted by nature for strongholds, the sacred struc- 
tures are situated on river bottoms, seldom occurring on a broken sur- 
face. These are generally regular in form, and occur either in groups 
or ranges. The circular works are generally small, having nearly a uni- 
form diameter of from 250 to 300 feet ; while some of the larger ones 
are over a mile in circumference. They are entered by gateways, usually 
facing the east. 

In the vicinity of large works, small circles varying from 30 to 50 
feet in diameter, and consisting of light embankments without gateways, 
frequently occur. These walls are comparatively slight, ranging from 
three to seven feet, although sometimes attaining a height of thirty feet. 


They are composed of surface material and clay. Many works are 
accompanied by parallel walls, reaching at times a length of 800 feet. 
Square, circular, elliptical, octagonal, and parallel walls, sometimes 
appear in combination. 

Newark Works. 

The most elaborate and complicated of this class is found at the junc- 
tion of the South and Raccoon forks of Licking River, near Newark, 
Ohio. They are located on a plain, at an altitude of about forty feet 
above the bottom lands, and consist of an extensive series of square, 
circular, and polygonal inclosures with mounds, ditches, and connecting 
avenues extending over an area of four square miles. Some of the 
minor structures are now nearly obliterated. In 1836 Col. Charles Whit- 
tlesey made a very accurate survey, since which additional observations 
have been made. At the western point is a true circle 2880 feet in cir- 
cumference and six feet in height. 

On the southwest part of the wall is a feature indicating the com- 
mencement of parallel walls, which, after reaching a length of 100 feet 
4 were abandoned and the opening closed by the erection of a mound 170 
feet long and fourteen feet high. This mouud overlooks the whole of 
the works, and has been named the “Observatory.” At the northeast 
part, directly opposite this “observatory,” is a gateway leading into an 
avenue 300 feet long and sixty feet wide, with walls not exceeding four 
feet in height. This terminates in one of the eight gateways of an 
octagon inclosing about fifty acres. These gateways are at the angles 
of the wall, and are each covered by a mound five feet high, eighty to 
100 feet base, and standing sixty feet interior to the wall. From the 
octagon extend three lines of parallel walls, the one towards the south 
having been traced a distance of two miles. The others, extending 
easterly, are about a mile in length, and the walls composing all lines 
are about twenty feet apart. The middle line terminates in a square 
inclosing twenty aores, with mounds symmetrically disposed within. 
On the southwest of this wall is a gateway leading into a broad avenue 
. of dissimilar parts, and constructed without any common relations. 
Along this avenue, a distance of 1950 feet, is the gateway of an elliptical 
work whose diameters are 1250 and 1150 feet. The embankment is 
twelve feet in perpendicular height, fifty feet in base, and has an interior 
ditch seven feet deep by thirty feet in width. At the gateway the em- 
bankment is sixteen feet high, with a ditch thirteen feet deep, giving a 
height from the interior of twenty-nine feet. The gateway is eighty feet 
wide between the ditches, with a length of 100 feet. In the centre of 
the inclosure is a remarkable structure in the form of a bird with ex- 
panded wings. The length of the body is 155 feet, width 68 feet, and 
a height of seven feet. Length of each wing 110 feet, width at centre 
45 feet, at the body 40 feet, while the heiglit is five feet. From tip to 
tip of wing on a straight line 200 feet. The head points toward the 
gateway of the inclosure. On opening this effigy it was found to contain 
an altar. In the rear of the effigy and 100 feet distant is a semicircular 
embankment 200 feet in length. Returning to the square, we find it 
connected with an elliptical work, larger than the others, and situated 
at the northeast corner. Other parallel walls occur, and not less than 
twenty small circles of eighty feet diameter, accompanied by the ditch 
and the gateway, which almost invariably opens to the east. There are 
eleven circles without gateways, five of large dimensions, three of which 
are 200 feet in diameter, and interior to the ditch have still another em- 
bankment. The material for the construction of the walls was taken 
from the immediate vicinity, where the excavations still remain and are 
usually called “wells.” A trench was cut through the “observatory,” 
which reveajed the fact of its being constructed entirely of clay. From 
this it has been concluded it was constructed of adobe, which has crum- 
bled during the lapse of ages. The large pond has been drained, the 
land reclaimed, and the Licking Fair grounds are located within the 
circle containing the eagle effigy. Every feature of material, size, and 
structure disproves the hypothesis of a military purpose being ascribed 
to the works. Other works of a similar character occur, particularly in 
Ross, Pike, Athens, Washington, Scioto, Franklin, Fairfield, Greene, 
Montgomery, Butler, and Clermont Counties. 
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Graded. Ways. 

As already indicated, another class of works are found, called “ Graded 
Ways” or “Avenues” accompanying the inclosures to some number. 
Their purpose does not clearly appear. 

They sometimes ascend from one terrace to another, and again from 
the river banks to ,the terrace. One occurs at Marietta, one at Piqua, 
and another at Richmondale; but the most remarkable is that near 
Piketon, Pike County, Ohio. It consists of a graded ascent from the 
second to the third terrace, the level of the latter being seventeen feet 
above that of the former. The avenue is 1080 feet long, 215 feet wide 
at the lower, and 203 feet at the upper extremity. The earth is thrown 
outward on either hand into embankments varying from five to eleven 
feet in height. At the lower extremity the walls upon the interior are 
twenty-two feet in perpendicular height. On the third terrace the east- 
ern line of embankment extends 2580 feet, and terminates near a group 
of mounds, one of which is thirty feet high. Fifteen hundred feet from 
the grade another wall starts off from the main line at right angles to a 
distance of 212 feet, when it assumes a parallel course to the principal 
line and continues for 420 feet, when it curves inwardly 240 feet, and 
terminates near a group of mounds. The whole class of sacred works 
were probably the council houses and amusement grounds, as well as 
the places of sacred and devotional exeroises. The altars are still found 
to attest their use for the observance of religious rites. 

Mounds. 

The temple mounds are regularly formed, generally truncated, and 
having spiral pathways to the summit. In form they are round, square, 
oblong, or oval, generally high, although some occur not exceeding a 
few feet in altitude, while embracing several acres in area. It is proba- 
ble that temples of wood occupied the summits, although no evidences 
of such structures remain. 

The sacrificial mounds bear several distinguishing features, being 
constructed by alternate, uniform layers of gravel, earth, and sand. 
These were surmounted by symmetrical altars of burnt clay or stone, 
containing relics and deposits which exhibit traces of the action of fire. 
While the altars are generally of burnt clay, yet a few of stone occur, 
varying greatly in size, ranging from five to eight feet in width with a 
height of twenty feet, while in form they were generally round or square. 
Upon the altars have been found calcined human bones, carvings in 
stone, ornaments in mica, instruments of copper, tubes, and beads of 
pearl and shell, spear heads of flint, and various articles of pottery. 

Sepulchral mounds are numerous, and usually take the form of the 
cone, although various other forms are discovered. Rising in altitude 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet, they invariably inclose a human skele- 
ton, often quite a number, which are found near the ground surface, 
although the depth varies to some extent. These remains are generally 
of the Indian type, and had been enveloped in bark or heavy matting, 
and placed upon slabs or other material forming the bottom of the 
tomb. The covering was sometimes a vault of timber or flagstones, 
the latter often appearing in careless heaps. With the skeletons have 
been found personal ornaments, including bracelets, perforated plates of 
copper, and beads of bone, ivory, shell, and metal. While stone imple- 
ments are quite common, but few weapons are found. Vases of copper 
have been discovered, although rare in these remains. 

Symbolical mounds consist of bass-reliefs formed on the surface of the 
ground in representation of beasts, birds, reptiles, men, and numerous 
implements and ornaments. Such works generally occur in groups or 
ranges. 

Anomalous mounds embrace all those which do not admit of classifi- 
cation, some having features common to all classes, while others have 
no features of resemblance. In some an altar and sepulchre have been 
found on the same level, which does not occur with any of the regular 
classes. Under this class is also placed those structures which were 
probably used as signal stations. These occupy elevated positions, and 
have been variously designated as “observatories," “alarm posts,” “sig- 
nal stations,” “watch towers,” and “out-looks.” 

In addition to all these classes rude heaps of stone are sometimes 
found, but as they bear no resemblanco to the structures of the mound 


builders they have been attributed to a later race, and are undoubtedly 
the work of the Indians. 

The implements and ornaments found in connection with the earth- 
works or structures are usually of minerals, clay, bones, fossils, and 
shells. 

Spear heads, including lance heads and fishing and hunting spears of 
various shapes and sizes, are fiscally of flint, although sometimes of horn- 
stone. Their names indicate their use. 

Runners, knives, axes, hammers, chisels, and pestles are found of ex- 
quisite workmanship and superior finish, while kettles, jugs, cups, vases, 
and urns have been unearthed in such forms and of such delicate finish 
as to indicate something of perfection in the art of pottery. Fine clay 
was chiefly used in this art, although some of the coarser specimens 
exhibit an admixture of pulverized quartz, and again of colored mica, 
which gave a ruddy and somewhat brilliant appearance. These articles 
were generally ornamented by curved lines or images of birds, beasts, 
and the human form. The greatest skill was displayed in portraiture 
upon the stone pipes, some of which, weighing from three to six pounds, 
exhibit elaborate delineations of various beasts and birds, while a few 
occur bearing the representation of the human head. 

The following engravings represent some of the most interesting im- 
plements found in this locality. 

Fig. 4 is the eut of a stone found in an Indian grave, and was proba- 
bly buried with the body of its owner. 

Fig. 5 represents a red stone pipe, the general appearance of which is 
excellent and even graceful, being formed of the red pipe stone so highly 
prized by the Indians. It is beautifully polished, and the whole work- 
manship displays great skill. 

Fig. 6 represents a pipe of the same variety of stone as of Fig. 5, and 
exhibits the same excellence of workmanship. On one side it bears the 
rude sketch of a fish. 

Fig. 1 represents a combined tomahawk and pipe, but this is probably 
a French production as it is of steel, and the bowl shows evidence of 
being turned by a lathe. , 

Figs. 8 and 9 represent different forms of a stone ornament known as 
a pendant or gorgon, which was probably suspended from the breast or 
the terminal lobe of the ear. Ur. Abbott says of this ornament: “At 



any rate, it was designed for ornament, and not for any other purpose, 
as has been suggested, such as a fishing-line weight or sinker.” The 
holes in these pendants and other Indian implements have always puz- 
zled archaeologists. One of the authors of the “Ohio Centennial Report 
on Archaeology” says: “I think we must give up the theory that the 
various forms of polished slate, perforated at right angles to the face, 
were used as sizers and twisters of twine or strips of skin. They are 
all bored with a taper, which leaves a sharp edge either at one end or in 
the middle of the piece. Those that are more or less worn present the 
appearance of having been suspended. Thread twisters and sizers were 
probably made of wood and bone, like the Iroquois shuttles figured by 
Mr. Schoolcraft. Some of their perforated stone implements somewhat 
resemble ours in general form. Most of the striped slate relics I am 
inclined to place among the ornaments, badges, and armor of ancient 
tribes. Some of them would answer all these purposes. The tapering 
holes are good contrivances for fastening by thongs of rawhide to a 
belt, string, or piece of wood. Supposing the head or knot of the thong 
was let into the bored hole, these plates might be firmly bound to each 
other, or to the body of the wearer, and the holes not much worn by the 
process.” 

Fig. 10 represents a specimen of fine-grained green slate striped with 
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dark bands. It would be difficult to tell the use of this instrument. It 
is too large for a bead, and can scarcely be considered a badge of 
authority. Being flattened on one side suggests the possibility of its 
being used as a whistle. It is classed under the general head of tubes. 

Fig. 11 is a representative stone axe, found in nearly every locality in 
the State. “They are not abundant in the mounds, but are found in 
large numbers in the vale’s. They are fashioned with great skill, of 
rare and beautiful material, the predominant series being granite. They 
are found with and without grooves for the adjustment of handles. Those 
designed to be wielded by both hands have an average weight of ten 
pounds, although they vary from one to sixteen pounds. The smaller 
varieties, called hatchets, were used in war as well as for domestic uses. 
These weigh from one to two pounds, are destitute of grooves, and are 
of all sizes from two to twelve inches. They also vary greatly in design, 
some having holes for the reception of handles. They are all, for the 
most part, polished, and some have been ground and polished with 
elaborate care.” 

Fig. 12 is a beautiful specimen, which may be classed under the head 
of banner stones. In outline, finish, and perforation it is faultless. The 
hole passing through the centre is a very noticeable feature, and meas- 
ures less than nine-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. It is circular, of 



uniform dimensions from end to end, and faintly exhibits those Wngs 
which characterize holes drilled with a hollow instrument. 

Fig. 14 represents a second example of tins perforated ornament or 
banner stone. It is shorter and thicker than Fig. 12, but is well made 
and drilled with the same smoothness and beaut}'. 

Fig. 13 is a partial representation of a very interesting form of banner 
stone. The portion above the perforation is imaginary, and if the upper 
portion was made to resemble the lower it would probably be correct, as 
Dr. Abbott believes the parts to be alike. 

“This form of badge, being the most elegant and expensive, was pro- 
bably used to indicate the highest rank of office. The single crescent 
probably signified a rank next below the double.” 

Fig. 15 is a curiously wrought imitation of a bird. The knot-like pro- 
tuberances, representing eyes, stand out from the head one-eighth of an 
.inch. The bottom of the specimen is flat, and contains three holes ex- 
tending upward about half way through the body. Its use is not deter- 
mined. In connection with these many others have been found in this 
part of the State, but being of the commoner character found almost 
everywhere, a description would be useless in this connection. Such are 
arrowheads, rimmers, and various minor instruments of flint, and pes- 
tles, and mortars of various kinds of stone, variously fashioned in finish, 
and representing differing degrees of skill. 

In sculpture the highest grade of art was reached, for a leading char- 
acteristic of this class of work is the truthfulness displayed in all the 
outlines. These are of great value, as their various characters go far to 
establish an extensive communication over a vast extent of country. It 
is established that while this people used the skins of animals for clothing 
to some extent, yet the principal article used was a cloth, coarse but of 
uniform thread, and woven of a warp and woof. The fragments of re- 
mains found show it to have been manufactured of material resembling 
hemp, in which the spinning was regular, as shown by some charred 
folds taken from mounds near Middletown, Ohio. 

Touching the condition of this people, it is pretty well ascertainea 
they were tillers of the soil, and the centre of their population, as shown 
by remains, invariably sought the fertile flats or valleys, as natural to 
an agricultural people. 

That they lived under an arbitrary and despotic government is attested 


by the magnitude of the works, which could only be constructed by a 
people whose condition was that of vassalage. Their religion was super- 
stition, and it is maintained by some that they were idolaters, although 
the evidence is yet wanting to establish this claim. That they were 
superstitious is shown by the altars and offerings which belonged to their 
religious rites and ceremonies. Their fortifications and signal stations 
prove their military knowledge and character, although it is presumable 
these were all for purposes of defence against enemies from without. It 
must have been such an enemj’, rushing from the north, that expelled 
them from the region north of the Ohio River. That expulsion must 
have been sudden and calamitous, as they deserted their works and mines, 
leaving their implements behind in their haste before the fury of the 
| invader. Fleeing to the south, we find them improving in the arts, as 
shown by the superior character of their southern works, until, finally, 
they emigrate to Mexico, when, whether they became the original N ahoas 
or Toltecs, it is at least evident that a gradual improvement and advance- 
ment was attained, which rose to the height and development of the 
superior architecture of Mexico at the advent of the whites. Here it is 
a less difficult matter to trace their history, as their records consist not 
in dumb works alone, but also in a hieroglyphic, and finally in a written 
language. 

OSTEOLOGY. 

Having referred to the high antiquity of man, man away back in the 
ages of savagerj’, prior to the era of the mound builders, it appears fit- 
ting to refer to a few facts touching that antiquity and the development 
which has obtained. Prior to the study of the ancient implements of 
stone and the various human remains, the people, according to Dr. Buch- 
ner, “ had so little notion of the nature and signification of the stone 
axes and weapons of earlier and later times, that they were regarded 
with superstitious fear and hope, and as productions of lightning and 
thunder. Hence for a long time they were called thunderbolts even by 
the learned. * * * As late as the year 1134, when Mahndel explained 
in the Academy of Paris that these stones were human implements, he 
was laughed at, because he had not proved that they could not have 
been formed in the clouds.” It is needless to enumerate the discoveries 
on which the theory of man’s antiquity is based. It is sufficient to say 
they were made all over the face of Europe, and to Aimd Bou6, a French 
geologist, belongs the honor of having first proclaimed the theory. Dr. 
Schmerling then became the founder of the new science of Osteology, 
while M. Boucher de Perthes became its great apostle. Still it was 
• reserved for Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock to give popularity 
to the new theory as advanced by the founders and expounded by the 
apostles. In this connection it may be apropos to observe that it was 
at the meeting of the British Association, in 1855, that Sir Charles Lyell 
gave his endorsement to this theory of high antiquity for man. Having 
first opposed it, he now became enthusiastic in his investigations, and 
published as the result of his researches, “ Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man,” in 1863. Without entering into a description, we 
will call attention to the far-famed Neanderthal skull, which was taken 
from a cave in the valley of Diissel, near Diisseldorf. As the bones were 
not regarded of any interest at the time of their discovery, only the 
larger ones were preserved. Prof. Huxley declares, “they indicate a 
very high antiquity,” and Dr. Buchner, that “the loam deposit, which 
partly fills the cave of the Neanderthal and the clefts and fissures of its 
limestone mountains, and in which both the Neanderthal bones and the 
fossil bones and teeth of animals were imbedded, is exactly the same 
that, in the caverns of the Neanderthal, covers the whole limestone 
mountain with a deposit from ten to twelve feet in thickness, and the 
diluvian origin of which is unmistakable.” Dr. Fuhlrott says, “ The 
position and general arrangement of the locality in which they were 
found, place it, in my judgment, beyond doubt that the bones belong to 
the diluvium, and therefore to primitive times.” After a very minute 
description of the cranium, Prof. Huxley observes, “in reply to the 
suggestion that the skull is that of an idiot, it may be urged that the 
onus probandi lies with those who adopt the hypothesis. Idiocy is com- 
patible with very various forms and capacities of the cranium, but I 
know of none which present the least resemblance to the Neanderthal 
skull.” He further refers to it as the most ape-like of all the human 
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skulls he has ever seen, while Dr. Buchner declares the face must have 
presented a frightfully bestial and savage or ape-like expression. Prof. 
Sehaaffhausen and Mr. Busk declare, “ This skull Is the most brutal of 
all known human skulls, resembling those of the apes not only in the pro- 
digious development of the superciliary prominences and the forward 
extension of the orbits, but still more in the depressed form of the brain- 
case, in the straightness of the squamosal suture, and in the complete 
retreat of the occiput forward and upward from the superior occipital 
ridges.” Both Prof. Sehaaffhausen and Dr. Buchner regarded it as a 
race type, while Prof. Iluxley claimed “ that it truly forms only the ex- 
treme number of a series leading by slow degrees to the highest and best 
developed forms of human skulls.” 

The fossil skull of the Engis Cave was deposited at a depth of five 
feet under an osseous breccia containing a tusk of the rhinoceros, the 
teeth of a horse, remains of many other animals, some of which are now 
extinct, and rude stone and flint instruments. The breccia was over 
three feet wide, and rose about five feet above the floor of the cavern. 
Speaking of this skull, Prof. Huxley observes, “there is no mark of 
degradation about any part of the structure. It is, in fact, a fair average 
human skull, which plight have belonged to a philosopher, or might have 
contained the thoughtless brains of a savage.” Mr. Busk observed, 
“ although the forehead was somewhat narrow, it might nevertheless be 
matched by the skulls of individuals of European race ;” while Dr. 
Sehaaffhausen declared, “ I hold it to be demonstrated that this cranium 
has belonged to a person of limited intellectual faculties, and we con- 
clude thence that it belonged to a man of a low degree of civilization.” 
Sir Charles Lyell held, “ From the narrowness of the frontal portion it 
belonged to an individual of small intellectual development ;” and Buch- 
ner declares, “ In its length and narrowness, the slight elevation of its 
forehead, the form of the widely separated orbits, and the wide developed 
supraorbital arches, it resembles, especially when viewed from above, the 
celebrated Neanderthal skull, but in general Is far superior to this In its 
structure.” Carl Vogt “regards it, with reference to the proportion of 
length to breadth, as one of the mpst ill-formed, animal-like, and simian 
of skulls.” 

We think it highly probable that if viewed simply as an ancient for- 
mation and low type, but little resemblance need bt discovered either to 
the cranium of the philosopher or to that of the ape. The difference of 
opinion rests upon differing comparisons with existing forms, while all 
of these, through a long period of development, are radically distinct. 
Asa race type, it was a low form in which bestiality predominated, for 
intelligence had not yet made an}’ particular strides in development. 
It was one type of physical man before the development accompanying 
mental growth. 

The cranium found in bone breccia at Gibraltar, according to Prof. 
Denton, “ resembles in all essential particulars, including its great thick- 
ness, the far-famed Neanderthal skull. Its discovery adds immensely 
to the scientific value of the Neanderthal specimen, if only as showing 
that the latter does not represent, as many have hitherto supposed, a 
mere individual peculiarity, but that it may have been characteristic of 
a race extending from the Rhine to the Pillars of Hercules.” Prof. 
Sehaaffhausen observes, “ It is worthy of notice that a similar although 
smaller projection of the superciliary arches has generally been found 
in the skulls of savage races,” so that different specimens “ indicate a 
very distant period, when man stood on a very low grade of development.” 

The Borreby skulls of the stone age of Denmark, according to Prof. 
Huxley, resemble the Neanderthal specimen, while the Arno skull is by 
Carl Vogt considered of the same antiquity as the Neanderthal and 
Engis types. These evidences all attest the geological theory of a prim- 
itive man with a powerful organization, well adapted to the conditions 
by which he was surrounded. He needed that organization, for his bones 
tell of powerful conflicts, while the effacement of sutures tells of the 
great age he must have attained. He was bestial, as he must needs be 
to combat the animals against which he must contend for food and life. 
Look at the Neanderthal specimen with its broken arm, telling perhaps 
of an encounter with the cave bear which was outlived to see that arm 
dwindle away to uselessness. Again he is attacked by some savage beast 
or equally savage fellow man, and in the struggle he receives a blow over 
the right eye, so powerful as to carry away a portion of the bone. It 
6 


was a fearful fracture, but he outlives it and sees the wound healed, 
showing a strength, hardihood, and love of life which fitted him to war 
for existence throughout that long and savage period. Away down the 
scale of life, he was also low in the scale of intellect, and it required the 
combating circumstances and exigencies of a long and savage period to 
develop the power of intelligence. The colossal herbivora were hasrn- 
less, but he must shrink away and find a hiding-place, or prepare for 
conflict when the fierce carnivora were enraged by hunger. It was then 
he found a retreat among the tree-tops or sought safety in the fastnesses 
of the rocks. But he slowly learned his own strength and the use of a 
club, when he began asserting his supremacy over some of the minor 
animals of ferocity, until the necessities of climate taught him the use 
of clothing, to be obtained only from the animals about him. Fear 
made him cautious, hunger made him active, cold made him inventive, 
and then the mental forces developed a feeble power which strengthened 
with his necessities until, by force of superior intellect, he became the 
lord of nature and began to add to the comfort, convenience, and sweet- 
ness of life. The development was tardy, prompted for ages by neces- 
sity alone. Just as he discovered the use of the club as a defence against 
savage beasts, he discovered the use of clothing as a protection against 
the cold, which settled in -severity upon the earth. Even clothing did 
not suffice for the long glacial day, and he at length found the use of fire 
or he must have succumbed to the cold. This period also rendered 
necessary different kinds of food, for the climate was no longer favorable 
to the luxuriant flora of his early existence, and he must resort to the 
fauna not only for skins for clothing, but also flesh for food. Each sin- 
gle step was a great advance, and only resulted as necessity prompted 
until by extraneous forces the intellect was aroused and began asserting 
its equality with the blind forces about it, until by strengthening stages 
it recognized its powers and capacities, and bounded from equality to 
supremacy. The struggle lost its doubtful character, and he had next 
to look about him for safety from his fellows. He had warred success- 
fully with the elements and wild beasts, and now the battle opened with 
his own race and type. With him “might was right,” and the strong 
recognized no rights to which the weak were entitled. Dangers of this 
kind induced the weak to unite for common defence against the strong, 
and so communities or bands or tribes, bound together for mutual pro- 
tection, laid the foundation of society. Society founded agriculture, 
agriculture founded property, and property founded rights, and rights 
protected and developed the race. Society, with its long train of devel- 
opments in arts, kept advancing with the years until to the arts was 
added science, which during the historic period has added such lustre to 
the human race. 

It was and is a question of intellectual development, for if the human 
skulls of different periods be placed in a row parallel to the instruments, 
implements, and weapons of different ages, the same parallelism will 
appear between the development of those skulls and the improvement 
of those productions. The dug-out for a home, a tom-tom for a musical 
instrument, a crooked stick for a plow, and a club or fiint-head spear 
for a weapon, are as truly on a level with the Neanderthal brain, 
as the dwelling, the piano, the sulky-plow, and the needle-gun rise to 
the level of the brain of to-day. No matter how low the type, he has 
advanced, and by steady, yet sometimes retarded improvement, given 
evidence of a progressiveness throughout the whole period of his exist- 
ence. Old as he is, he recognizes no limits to progress, and knows no 
limit to his existence. 

PALEONTOLOGY. 

Mastodon giganteus. 

The discovery of the remains of the mastodon dates back to the year 
1613, when in Dauphine, France, bones were found in a sand pit, and 
being secured by the surgeon Mazuya, he at once set up the claim that 
they were discovered in a brick tomb thirty feet in length, fifteen in 
width, and bearing the inscription Teutobocchus Rex, who had been a 
chief in northern Germany and was defeated by the Romans under Cains 
Marius, B. C. 102. He further claimed to have found some fifty medals 
in the same tomb, bearing the effigy of this leader. The skeleton, after 
being exhibited as that of a giant in France and Germany, was finally 
examined by the anatomist Riolan, who pronounced it the remains of an 
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elephant. A controversy then arose, lasting for some time, and it was 
not until 1832 that the remains were removed to the Paris Museum of 
Natural History and recognized as belonging to the mastodon by the 
naturalist, De Blainville. . 

Some gigantic bones being di&covereed near Albany, New York, in 
1705, were considered additional proofs of a former race of giants. 
Gov. Dudley, of Mass., after examining one of these teeth, wrote to 
Cotton Mather, he was “ perfectly of opinion that the tooth will agree 
only to the human body for whom the flood only could prepare a funeral ; 
and without doubt he waded as long as he could keep his head above 
the clouds, but must at length be confounded with all other creatures.” 
So the bones found near Santa Fd de Bogota, in the “ Field of Giants,” 
were believed to be human remains. • 

The attention of the scientific men of Europe was first attracted to 
the subject about the middle of the last century. M. de Longucil dis- 
covered some bones in Kentucky in 1739 and became so interested on 
account of their size that he presented them, on his return to France, to 
D’Aubenton and Buffon. The former ascribed the thigh bone and tusks 
to the elephant and the tooth to the hippopotamus ; while Buffon attrib- 
uted the whole remains to a primitive elephant. From this time forward 


of its tooth, Mastodon, being derived from the Greek words, mastos. 
nipple, and odons, tooth, or nipple-tooth. Dr. Wm. Hunter, being misled 
by the tooth, believed it to belong to the carnivora, and so called it the 
“Carnivorous Elephant.” The North American mastodon having re- 
ceived the first attention, Cuvier gave it the specific term “ giganteus,” 
or gigantic mastodon, which term has been generally adopted. Buffon 
called it “ Mastodon Ohioticus,” or Ohio mastodon ; Pennant, the “ Ele- 
phas Americanus,” or American elephant; Blumenbach, “ Mammut 
Ohioticum,” or Ohio mammoth ; and Adrian Camper, “ Elephas micro- 
cephalus,” or long-headed elephant. It has also been designated the 
“ Mastodon magnum,” or great mastodon. 

Within later years bones have been found scattered throughout New 
York, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Missouri, California, and Oregon. Herewith is inserted 
a cut of a skeleton discovered in 1870 near the village of St. Johns, 
Auglaize County, Ohio. The tusks and most of the vertebrae, ribs, and 
pelvis, were so much decayed that they crumbled on exposure to the 
air. The following enumeration comprises the portion of the skeleton 
found : — 

Lower Jaw (t). — The anterior portion of the lower jaw preserved has 



great interest attached to the subject, and remains were eagerly sought 
by scientific men of all nations. Still the animal was believed to be car- 
nivorous. The first elaborate account is given by Cuvier, although he 
did not have the advantage of a complete skeleton. In 1801 Charles W. 
Peale secured an almost complete skeleton in Orange County, N. Y., and 
his son Rembrandt in 1803 published a pamphlet of ninety-one pages 
descriptive of the remains. This was entitled “An Historical Disqui- 
sition on the Mammoth or Great American Incognitum, an Extinct, 
Immense, Carnivorous Animal, whose Fossil Remains have been found 
in North America.” In 1840 a skeleton was found in Benton County, 
Mo. It was imbedded in a sandy deposit full of vegetable matter, among 
which cypress, swamp moss, tropical cane, and stems of palmetto were 
recognized. This deposit was beneatli fifteen feet of blue clay and gravel. 
In 1845 another was discovered near Newburgh, N. Y., which is minutely 
described by Dr. J. C. Warren in his work on the Mastodon giganteus. 
Through misapprehensions and other causes these remains have by dif- 
ferent authors been called by different names. Believed at first to belong 
to the fossil elephant of Siberia, it was called the “mammoth.” Wo 
have already referred to it as the “Great American Incognita.” Cuvier 
gave it its popularly accepted name, having designated it from the form 


the form of a V, and is about eighteen inches long, terminating anteriorly 
in a horn five inches in length. 

Tusks The circumference of one of the tusks at the point where it 

entered the cranium was twenty-two inches — their length was not ascer- 
tained. 

Teeth There were four of the lower jaw teeth found, all of them in 

an excellent state of preservation. The two anterior teeth (Fig. 1) each 
weigh four and one-half pounds, and are seven and one-half inches long 
by three and one-half inches in width. They each have three transverse 
furrows dividing them into four nipples or eminences, each eminence 
being one and one-half inches in height. The two posterior teeth (Fig. 2) 
are each four and one-half inches long by three and one-half inches in 
width. Each of these teeth has three transverse ridges, measuring one 
and one-fourth inches in height. The enamel is of a dark brown color, 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, and not much worn. The roots are 
four and one-half inches long, and of a form that exhibits great strength. 

Humerus (e). — This is the upper bone of the foreleg. Its length is 
thirty-seven inches, its greatest circumference thirty-five inches, and its 
smallest seventeen inches. 

Ulna (f) — This is the larger of the bones of the lower part of the 
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foreleg. Its length from the summit of the olecranon process to the 
lowest point of the inferior extremity is thirty-four inches, circumference 
at lower extremity thirty-one inches. 

Badiua (g). — The smallest bone of the foreleg. Its length is twenty- 
nine inches, the breadth of its carpal extremity six inches, and the entire 
circumference of the eibow-joint is forty-five inches. 

Femur , or Thigh-bone (a).— This bone in its form resembles the femur 
of the human skeleton. It is thirty-nine inches long and seventeen and 
one-half inches in circumference at the middle of the shaft. 

Tibia (b) — The larger of the two lower bones of the hind-leg is 
twenty-eight inches long. The circumference of the upper extremity is 
thirty and one-half inches, the middle of the shaft fourteen inches 

Fibula (c) — This is a slender bone, twenty-seven inches long, passing 
three and one-half inches below the tibia to form part of the foot. 

Bones of the Feet. — All the bones of the right forefoot and right hind- 
foot were found, also portions of the other two feet. 

Part of the bones of another mastodon was found in Clay Township, 
in December, 1874, by some men engaged in digging a ditch to drain 
Mnchinippi Swamp. The ravine in which the animal was found, and 
through which the ditch was dug, partakes somewhat of the character 
of the swamp. The depth of the superficial deposit at the point at which 
the remains were found is about six feet. The upper third is black muck, 
and the remainder shell marl. 

The marl thrown out of this ditch, after a few months’ exposure to 
the air, becomes so white as to form a strong contrast with the inky sur- 
face soil. The following are the portions of the skeleton found : — 

Tusks. — Two tusks twenty-eight inches in circumference at the base, 
and twelve feet long. 

Teeth. — Three teeth, two of them in a good state of preservation. 

Vertebrae — Six Cervical (k), 

Two Dorsal. 

Extremities. — One Humerus, 

One Femur, 

One Tibia, 

One Ulna, 

One Radius, 

Two Patellae, 

Three Bones of the feet. 

The bones of this specimen are much larger than the corresponding 
ones of the specimen found in 1870, and are probably those of an old 
animal, as the teeth are very much worn. The remains were purchased 
by the writer, and deposited in the museum of the Heidelberg College 
of this State. 

A third mastodon was discovered by Mr. Samuel Craig, in January, 
1878, whilst engaged in surveying in Washington Township. No careful 
search for the skeleton has yet been made. The boggy character of the 
ground in which the animal is located leads us to believe that the remains 
will be found in a good state of preservation. 

The first and second mastodons were found so near the surface that 
we are almost led to the belief that they have been buried within 500 or 
1000 years. “ There can be no question that they lived and died long 
after the deposition of the drift on which the marsh deposits rest.” 

Such discoveries exhibit different conditions, some being perfect, while 
others are in a crumbling state. In Europe, greater antiquity renders 
the remains fewer and more fragmentary than in America. Teetii 
are found in large quantities on bpth continents. These are composed 
of dentine, and enamel which is spread over the crown, while the trans- 
verse ridges are not filled with cement, as is the case with those of the 
elephant. They bear no relation to the carnivora, for although having 
an external covering of enamel, they are destitute of the longitudinal 
serrated cutting edge exhibited by the flesh-eating. By use the protube- 
rances became truncated to a lozenge form, and the whole structure 
shows adaptation to the mastication of vegetable substances. The teeth 
in different species varied in number, and instead of all appearing at 
once, were developed in succession as the waste by wear demanded. 
The upper teeth are a little wider than the lower, the first three wider 
at the back than the front, the next square, while the last terminates in 
blunt points. Eight deciduous teeth, two on each side, are developed 
60 on after birth, but these are soon shed and followed by a third decid- 


uous tooth, somewhat larger and more complicated, constituting the 
first three-ridged, six-pointed molar. This in turn is followed by a 
fourth of the same form, but of greater size. Sometimes these four on 
each side of each jaw are found to have coexisted. The fifth is still 
larger, but before its development, and generally before that of the 
fourth, one or more of the earlier teeth have disappeared. The sixth 
and last, occupying the whole side of the jaw, is much larger and differs 
otherwise from all others. It is about ten inches long, four wide, twenty 
around the neck, and weighs -from ten to twelve pounds. The crown is 
divided into four or five ridges with eight or ten points or furrows. 
Such a succession of teeth was rendered necessary by the prodigious 
labor imposed in masticating the large quantities of food necessary to 
the maintenance of life. During the wear thus evolved by the molars 
in crushing branches and twigs, another tooth developed to take the 
place of the old decayed and displaced one. In addition to the testimony 
of the teeth, the contents of the stomach have been found, showing con- 
clusively that the animal was of the herbivori. This was found with 
the Newburgh remains, in a description of which Dr. Prime observes: 
“ In the midst of the ribs, imbedded in the marl and unmixed with shells 
or carbonate of lime, was a mass of matter composed principally of the 
twigs of trees, broken into pieces of about two inches in length, and 
varying in size from very small twigs to those of a half inch in diameter. 
There was mixed with these a large quantity of finer vegetable sub- 
stances, like finely divided leaves, the whole amounting to from four to 
six bushels.” All evidence is corroborative, and goes to show the mas- 
todon was a vegetable feeder, and subsisted on the coarse as well as ten- 
der branches of trees, leaves, rushes, and other aquatic plants. That it 
was covered with hair is attested by the locks and tufts of a dun brown 
color found in the vicinity of the 'skeleton at Scotchtown, New York. 
These locks varied in length from two to seven inches. Again, both the 
skin and hair were found with the bones sixty feet below the ground 
surface near the mouth of the Wabash River. It is evident several dif- 
ferent species existed, being ranged by different authors into from four 
to thirty different classes, although the latter number is probably unwar- 
ranted. Many of these classifications are based on a slight variation 
of a tooth, and not on a comparison of skeletons. That the mastodon 
appeared during the tertiary period — the age of mammals — is attested 
by geology, for its traces are found running across the miocene, plio- 
cene, and glacial periods. Great changes of climate were thus withstood, 
and this monster stood a witness to the development and extinction of 
many other forms until, after untold ages, it succumbed to the fate of 
other monsters of the old world, while its bones are made a text-book by 
the student of the new world as he seeks the history of organized life, 
development, and extinction. In their case the cause of extinction is 
unrevealed, for it could not have been on account of rigorous climatic 
changes, because the tropics still furnish a pliocene climate; neither 
could it have been produced by a calamity, as the different species were 
dispersed too widely to be overwhelmed by any catastrophe of nature. 
It yielded at last, perhaps, a prey to some lingering hostile agency which, 
operating for untold ages, first weakened, then reduced, and finally 
destroyed. 

The Mammoth. 

This mammal, sometimes called the “ hairy mammoth,” and again the 
“ Siberian elephant,” was named from the Tartar term “ mamma,” signi- 
fying the earth, because the Tungooses and Yakoots believed it worked 
its way through the earth like a mole. They still believe the mammoth 
has taken refuge in subterranean caverns, and the moment it approaches 
the light it dies. So it is that remains are found, because the animal 
subjected itself to the fatality of the light, through mistake occasioned 
by the irregular conformations of the land. Its scientific name is Eali- 
phas primigenius or primitive elephant, which was applied by Blumen- 
bach. The name, however, is a misnomer, as several elephantine groups 
had lived and died before the appearance of this species. With the 
mastodon, the elephant lived through two periods before the existence 
of the mammoth. Three distinct species have been recognized and 
designated as the “ E. primigenius” of Europe and Siberia ; the “ E. 
Americanus” and “ E. imperator.” The latter of Dr. Leidy is probably 
the same as the “ E. Columbi” of Dr. Falconer. 
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The mammoth was from fifteen to eighteen feet high, thus surpassing 
in size the largest existing elephant. It was covered with long shaggy 
hair, with a copious mane extending along the back. The body was 
heavier and the legs shorter than those of the elephant. The tusks were 
from eleven to fifteen feet in length and curved abruptly outward and 
backward. The skull was elongated, with a concave forehead and an 
obtuse lower jaw. The grinding tooth forms a prominent characteristic, 
as it forms only as required for use, instead of appearing at once, as is 
usual with most animals. Adults have only four teeth, one on each side 
of each jaw. A single tooth weighs as much as seventeen pounds, is 
broad, with a crown of successive plates, and these subdivided so as to 
render successive formation not only possible, but favorable. The fore- 
part of the tooth gives way first, but is not entirely unfitted for service, 
as it would still serve to crush coarse branches, while the more perfect 
part of the tooth would reduce this crushed mass to a pulp. 

A tooth found near Zanesville, Ohio, weighed over seventeen pounds, 
and had a length of eighteen inches. It was a permanent molar, of a 
light color and quadrangular in form. Of the four faces the inferior is 
oval, being widest at the middle. There are sixteen surface plates of 
two layers of enamel, which reveal the remains of former plates. Both 
posterior and inferior faces show the termination of undeveloped plates. 
The superior border contains the fangs, and the fourth face, or anterior, 
is very short and irregular. The teeth resemble those of the Asiatic 
elephant, but are larger and heavier. In number and anatomical plan 
they are the same, but differ in plates, as those of the elephant tooth 
number twenty, while those of the mammoth number thirty. Like the 
mastodon, this animal was widely dispersed, having ranged over the 
greater part of the earth’s surface. The remains are found in great 
numbers along the coasts of Siberia and Alaska. Ivory in a remarkable 
state of preservation is found washed out by the rivers of the north. 
It is collected by fishermen and sent to China and Europe, where it 
answers the purposes of the ivory of the living elephant. As high as 
16,000 pounds have been sold in St. Petersburg in a single year. Tile- 
sius estimated the bones in Russia to exceed those of all the elephants 
now in existence upon the globe. True, all the fossiliferotis remains 
cannot be attributed to the mammoth, as many different species of the 
elephant have existed through the countless ages of the past. Ivory of 
the same class was discovered in Greece 320 B. C. All those early bones 
belonging to the elephantine family were ascribed to human beings or 
demi-gods. Thus the patella of one found in Greece was called the 
knee-bone of Ajax : some remains thirteen feet long were by the Spar- 
tans ascribed to Orestes: some others eighteen feet in length, found in 
the Isle of Ladea were attributed to Asterius, son of Ajax, while others 
found in Sicily in the fourth century were believed to belong to Poly- 
phemus. The literature of the middle ages was so voluminous upon 
this subject that it has very properly been called “ Gigantology.” From 
1456 to 1564 bones were discovered throughout France, all of which 
were attributed to a a race of giants. 

An uprooted tree near the cloister of Reyden, in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, exposed some bones which, upon examination by Felix Platen, a 
celebrated physician and professor at Basle, were pronounced the remains 
of a giant nineteen feet in height. The inhabitants of the province then 
adopted the image of this imaginary giant as the supporter of the city 
arms. In 1106 only two fragments of the skeleton remained, and were 
recognized by Blumeubach as belonging to the elephant. With some 
remains found in Germany in 1663 Leibnitz constructed a strange mon- 
ster with a horn in its forehead, and a dozen molar teeth in each jaw, 
which he then named the Fossil Unicorn. For more than thirty years 
this was accepted, until the discovery of an entire skeleton in the valley 
of the Unstrut. Numerous remains were found during the seventeenth 
century all over the face of Europe, but were little understood, as evi- 
denced by the disposition often made of them. Let us instance that of 
the church at Valence, Spain, which attributed a molar tooth to St. 
Christopher, whose existence at any period was about as questionable 
as that of the unicorn of Leibnitz. Again, away down the descent of 
years, in 1789, an elephant femur was carried about the streets at the 
head of processions by the canons of St. Vincent, by whom it was de- 
clared the arm of a saint, for the purpose of producing rain. It was 
probably about as effective as the hurling of the Pope’s bull at the comet 


to stay it in its wayward flight. The eighteenth century did, however, 
sweep aside many of the curtains and unravel many of the mysteries 
which hung like a pall over the long line of ages, weak tnrough igno- 
rance, and apprehensive through superstition. Here, too, science was 
fought back and retarded in her onward march by a blind and jealous 
opposition which had fears to feed and beliefs ter support. That oppo- 
sition easily’ accounted for these remains after yielding their human or 
divine origin and character by ascribing them to elephants brought from 
Carthage by Hannibal in his expedition against Rome. If they were 
not the remains of giants, as claimed for years, they must at least be 
accounted for on some equally absurd hypothesis, and as they were 
found along the route of the Carthagcnian army, they must be correct 
in ascribing them to the animals of that army. 

One weakness of this conclusion was its failure to conclude, for it did 
not embrace those numerous remains found where no Carthagenian army 
ever marched with African elephants in its train. In 1799 Ossip Schu- 
machoff found a frozen mass at the mouth of the Lena River. A year 
later he was still unable to determine what it was, but in 1801 he found 
it sufficiently exposed by the action of the water and ice to disclose its 
nature. Returning to his family he related his experiences, when the 
narration of the discovery produced such dread and consternation that 
sickness ensued, for it was believed the discovery of an entire mammoth 
foreboded death to the whole household. Superstition proved almost 
fatal, but the chief recovered and revisited the spot in 1804, when he cut 
the tusks away, while the inhabitants of the vicinity cut away the flesh 
for their dogs until the skeleton was almost cleared. According to the 
description of the Tungusion, “the mammoth was a male, with a long 
mane on the neck; the tail was much mutilated, only eight out of the 
twenty -eight caudal vertebra remaining; the proboscis was gone, but 
the places of the insertion of the my soles were visible in the skull. The 
skin, of which about three-fourths was saved, was of a dark gray color, 
covered with reddish wool and coarse long black hair. The entire 
skeleton, from the forepart of the skull to the end of the mutilated tail, 
measured sixteen feet four inches. The tusks measured along the curve 
nine feet six inches, and in a straight line from the base to the point 
three feet seven inches.” Another entire body was found on the bank 
of the Alaseia, near the frozen ocean, in 1800, by Gabriel Sarytchew, a 
Russian naturalist. In 1843 Middendorf, a distinguished naturalist, 
discovered a mammoth on the Fas between the Obi and Yenisei, in lati- 
tude 66° 30' north, which was in such a perfect state of preservation 
that the ball of the eye was preserved and is now in the museum at 
Moscow. The present habitat of the elephant being the tropics, it is 
classed as a tropical animal, and if we judged solely from a knowledge 
of living species, we would be compelled to believe that at the period of 
the mammoth, the climate of Siberia must have been tropical. Still, it 
is fallacious to conclude that because an animal flourished under a high 
temperature, all remains of a whole family must be assigned to the same 
climate. The tiger is tropical, but it has been seen on the borders of 
the perpetual snows of the Himalayas, among the snows of Mt. Ararat, 
and is common near Lake Aral, in latitude 45° north. In the summer 
of 1828 one was killed on the Lena in latitude 52|° north. So the zebra 
is tropical, while the horse withstands a rigorous climate. It does not 
follow, then, that Siberia must be provided with a tropical climate for 
the maintenance of one group, although other species of the same genus 
do require such a climate. The food of this group must have been 
largely of a coarse nature, such as the branches of fir, birch, poplar, 
willow, and alder. Forests of these types are found, according to travel- 
lers, as far north as latitude 69° 5'. Again, it may be supposed that 
whatever vegetation did flourish in this region, was of a very nutritious 
quality, and so did not require such prodigious quantities as would at 
first appear necessary to sustain large numbers of these animals. Such, 
at least, is the case in South Africa, where, with a limited vegetation, 
suitable for food, large numbers of the greatest living animals find sub- 
sistence. Still it might not be extravagance to suppose that at the 
period of the mammoth a vegetation flourished between latitude 40° and 
65° north, which was capable of feeding this great mammal and its con- 
temporaries. Evidence exists pointing to the latter part of the pliocene 
period as the birthday of the mammoth. In Europe it lived through 
the long glacial period; which it survived for many ages. In America 
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it was contemporaneous with the M. giganteus. In Europe it became 
extinct about the dawn of the Reindeer epoch, and probably ceased to 
exist in the United States about the same period. Touching the causes 
leading to that extinction, the observations on the destruction of the 
mastodon are equally pertinent. Sir Charles Lyell remarks : “ Between 
the period when the mammoth was most abundant and that when it died 
out, there must have elapsed a long interval of ages when it was growing 
more and more scarce, and we may expect to find occasional stragglers 
buried in deposits long subsequent in date to others, until at last we may 
succeed in tracing a passage from the post-Pliocene to the recent fauna, 
by geological monuments which fill up the gap.” Man, the mastodon, 
and the mammoth fill the gap, and it remains to be seen how far anterior 
to its ingress those monuments may be discovered. Age, in numbered 
years and countless epochs, stamps its way upon the records of geology 
until its chronology is lost for a moment in the dim twilight of periods 
upon which the sunbeams of investigation have not yet fallen with suf- 
ficient power to reveal the antecedent history of the earth and its inhab- 
itants. That many monuments have crumbled and perished and so are 
no longer discoverable cannot be doubted for a moment, when the long 
descent is traced by these until they become so aged and feeble that they 
crumble beneath the touch and fade away before the light. 


INDIAN WARS. 

% 

In 1789, after the Fort Harmar treaty, the Indians assumed a hostile 
attitude and annoyed the infant settlements near the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum and between the Miamis. N ine persons were killed within the 
bounds of the Symmes Purchase. The settlers became alarmed, and 
Major Stiles, of Pennsylvania, with twenty-five brave men, commenced 
the erection of block-houses in each of the settlements of this region. 
At the same time Major Doughty with one hundred and forty men from 
Fort Harmar commenced building Fort Washington, nine miles below 
the mouth of the Little Miamij and within the present cRy limits of 
Cincinnati. This spot was chosen because it commanded the mouth of 
the Licking River, which penetrated Kentucky and gave the Indians 
facilities for penetrating the heart of that country by crossing the Ohio 
at the Licking mouth and then pursuing their way up the latter. There 
was a road called “The Old War Path,” extending from the British gar- 
rison at Detroit to the Maumee, thence up that river, and finally across 
to the “Miamis of the Ohio.” All the Indian paths from Lake Erie led 
to this old “ war path,” and as it crossed into Kentucky at the mouth 
of the Licking, that point was commanded by the erection of Fort 
Washington. The spring of 1787 foreboded evil to the white settle- 
ments of the Northwest. Early in the summer a great meeting of Indian 
deputies from the Shawnces, Delawares, Cherokees, Wyandots, Tawas, 
Pottawatomies, and other tribes from the lake region, held a grand coun- 
cil of war at old Chillicothe. The council was largely influenced by the 
notorious and infamous Girty and McKee, who inflamed to frenzy and 
madness the too susceptible savage minds. 

Colonel Todd ’s Defeat. 

On the 15th August, 1781, the Indians had made an attack upon Bry- 
ant’s Station, a post five miles from Lexington. About five hundred 
Indians and whites encompassed the place, but the post having received 
reinforcements from Lexington, they were compelled to retire and were 
pursued by Colonels Todd and Trigg, Daniel Boone and Major Harland, 
with one hundred and sixty men. The men were anxious for an engage- 
ment, but Boone endeavored to dissuade them until they could be rein- 
forced. Contrary to his prudent advice they pursued the Indians, came 
up with them at a bend in Licking River beyond the Blue Licks, where 
the Americans were attacked by an overpowering force. . Sixty -seven of 
the Americans were killed, among the number being the three principal 
officers and a son of Daniel Boone. 


General Clarke. 

The Indians soon afterwards were signally punished. General Clarke, 
at the head of a thousand men, rendezvousing at Fort Washington, where 
Cincinnati now stands, invaded the Indian territory. At the approach 
of so formidable an army the Indians fled, leaving their towns to be 
destroyed. Daniel Boone thus describes the march of their army: “We 
continued our pursuit through five towns on the Miami River — Old Chil- 
licothe, Pecaway, New Chillicothe, Willis’ towns, and Chillicothe — burnt 
them all to ashes, entirely destroyed their corn and other fruits, and 
everywhere spread a scene of desolation in the country.” 

The American Revolution having terminated, and England and Ame- 
rica at peace, the Indians began and continued to molest the border 
inhabitants of the colonies, and the government having failed to produce 
peace by means of conferences with these Indian tribes, resolved to 
humble them by force of arms. 

General Harmar's Defeat. 

In September, 1790, General Josiah Harmar marched into the Indian 
territories at the head of nearly fifteen hundred men for the purpose of 
destroying the Indian settlements on the Scioto and Wabash rivers. 
To accomplish this, he crossed the Ohio River and following the old 
Indian war path visited the Indian villages on the head-waters of the 
Little Miami. From those towns he struck across the woods on to the 
Great Miami, where Piqua now is, and marching forward when he came to 
where Loramie’s Station was since located, three Indians were discovered 
early in the morning viewing his encampment. These were followed by 
some mounted men, one Indian was taken prisoner, but the other two 
escaped. 

The next morning the army crossed St. Mary’s River and Col. Hardin 
and Major Paul beat up for volunteers to go to the Indian town ahead, 
supposed to be about forty miles distant. Six hundred volunteers 
marched forward under these officers in advance of the main army, and 
arrived at the Indian village on the second day. The Indians had 
mostly fled on their approach, burnt their wigwams, and exchanged a 
few shots. This detachment remained in the Indian town four days 
before Gen. Harmar came up with his baggage, having had to cut a road 
along which his teams and wagons could travel. Gen. Harmar tarried 
one week after his arrival in the deserted town. 

In the mean time the Indians were collecting from all quarters. Every 
party sent out from the army was waylaid and defeated. A party under 
Col. Hardin fell in an ambuscade, and twenty-three out of thirty men 
were killed in the skirmish. Gen. Harmar finally concluded to return 
to Fort Washington, and actually marched eight miles on his return 
when he received information that the enemy had taken possession of 
their town as soon as he had left it. He then ordered Col. Havdin to 
return and attack the enemy, who with his soldiers returned, attacked, 
and drove the Indians before him until they had crossed the Maumee in 
their front and St. Marys on their left. Col. Hardin had marched down 
the St. Marys on its northern bank to its junction with the St. Josephs. 
Here Capt. William Crawford, who commanded the Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, crossed the Maumee and attacked the Indians, who lay on the 
north bank of the St. Josephs, and drove them up that river several 
miles and returned triumphantly to where Fort Wayne now stands. 

Col. Hardin with his men crossed the St. Marys and followed the 
Indians up the St. Josephs on the south side of that river, but, marching 
carelessly along on the low lands adjoining the river, he permitted the 
Indians to take possession of the high grounds south of him, by which 
means he -was defeated with great loss, considering his small command. 
In these different engagements Gen. Harmar lost one hundred and eighty 
men from the time of his leaving Covington until his return to Fort 
Washington. Historians all agree that although Harmar boasted of a 
victory, yet in common parlance it is called Harmar’ s defeat. 

• Thus, instead of humbling the savages by producing desolation over 
their fine land, Harmar, in two battles near the present site of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, was defeated with disastrous loss, and abandoned the 
expedition. In May of the following year General Scott, of Kentucky, 
with eight hundred men penetrated the Wabash country almost to the 
site of the present town of La Fayette, Indiana, and destroyed many 
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villages. At this time, and while the whole western border was in a 
ferment of anxiety, Congress again considered the matter, and devised 
new methods which would require the construction of fortifications at 
different points across the very heart of the Indian country. Such 
measures bore the stamp of boldness, but this quality recommended 
itself by its fruits wherever already tested in Indian warfare. It was, 
therefore, self-suggestive in the principle that “nothing succeeds like 
success,” and so met with favor at the hands of Congress. It was 
already perceived by some that the Indians must be met by the exhibi- 
tion of their own favorite methods, although military officers were loth 
to substitute Indian methods for European tactics. It was this failure 
on the part of so many generals to understand and live up to the true 
methods of Indian warfare, to which we may attribute many reverses, 
several desperate defeats, and a few horrible massacres. Men who had 
been trained in military tactics in Europe, and fought through the Revo- 
lutionary war, proved incompetent when pitted against the savages. 
Neither do we hold them altogether responsible; certainly to the earlier 
commanders we attach no responsibility. They fought a foe who recog- 
nized no rules of civilized warfare ; a foe often practically invisible while 
an army was destroying. 

It was not cowardice nor disloyalty on the part of officers or privates, 
which allowed a savage enemy to glut its vengeance in horrid glee: it 
was simply ignorance of the Indian mode of warfare, and the failure to 
employ the same bold and strategic methods to which the many successes 
of the Indians must be attributed. 

Si. Clair’s Expedition. 

With something of experience, attended by some force of its proper 
lessons, Congress resolved upon the measures recited, and in September, 
1791, two thousand troops were gathered at Fort Washington, and 
marched northward, under the immediate command of Gen. Butler, 
accompanied by Gen. St. Clair as chief in command. The}’ proceeded 
about twenty miles from Fort Washington, where they halted and 
erected Fort Hamilton, on the Miami River. 

Again advancing about forty-two miles, they built Fort Jefferson. 
Leaving here late in October, they were apprised of Indian scouts hov- 
ering upon their flank. At length the army halted, and encamped on a 
tributary of the Upper Wabash, near the Indiana line, and about a hun- 
dred miles north of Fort Washington. Thus far the plans of the expe- 
dition had been successfully carried out, and weary by reason of the 
toilsome march, the soldiers embraced an early hour of rest, unsuspicious 
of imminent danger. During the night the sentinels kept up an almost 
steady fire upon individual Indians; but these were believed to be mere 
prowlers, and their appearance seems to have given rise to no particular 
uneasiness. Before sunrise, however, of November 4, 1791, while break- 
fast was preparing in camp, the horrid yells of the savages fell like a 
death-knell upon the little army, as the savages fell upon the camp with 
terrible fury. The troops sprang to their feet, seizing their arms, and 
made a gallant defence, but the slaughter was too great to be withstood. 
When it was known Gen. Butler and most of his officers were slain, a 
panic ensued, and the smitten, bewildered army fled in wild confusion. 
Gen. St. Clair, tortured with gout, had three horses killed under him, 
but finally escaped on a pack horse. That evening Adjutant-General 
Winthrop Sargent wrote these words in his diary: “ The troops have 
all been defeated, and though it is impossible at this time to ascertain 
our loss, yet there can be no manner of doubt that more than half the 
army are either killed or wounded.” Among the fugitives were more 
than one hundred feminine camp followers — the wives of the soldiers. 
One of these was so fleet of foot that she outran the flying remnant of 
the army. With her long red hair streaming behind her, she became the 
oriflamme which the soldiers followed in their flight to Fort Washington. 
This defeat spread dismay over the frontier settlement, and that dismay 
found a counterpart in the indignation breathed against Gen. St. Clair 
by the whole nation. President Washington could not hide his wrath 
and indignation, for he remembered his last words to St. Clair were : 
“Beware of a surprise.” A surprise, suicidal to an army, was too much 
to hear without revealing his deep emotion, and for a few minutes he 
was swayed by a tempest of anger, and paced the room in a rage. 


“ It was awful,” wrote Mr. Lear, his private secretary, who was pre- 
sent ; “ more than once he threw his hands up as he hurled imprecations 
upon St. Clair. „‘0 God 1 0 God!’ lie exclaimed, ‘lie is worse than a 
murderer ! How can he answer for it to his country? The blood of the 
slain is upon him ; the curses of widows and orphans ; the curse of Hea- 
ven.’” When his wrath subsided, “This must not go beyond this 
room,” he said, and in a low tone — as if speaking to himself alone — he 
continued, “ St. Clair shall have justice; I will hear him without preju- 
dice ; lie shall have full justice.” 

Afterward, when the veteran soldier, bowed with age, and carrying a 
burden of public obloquy — which was more wearing than his previous 
illustrious burden of military honors — approached his old commander, 
Washington took his hand and received him warmly. “ Poor old St. 
Clair,” said Curtis, who was present, “ hobbled up to his chief, seized 
the offered hand in both of his, and gave vent to his feelings in copious 
sobs and tears.” He lost a battle, but he kept a heart, and he who could 
fight as bravely for his country and weep as freely over her defeat, de- 
serves better of his countrymen than their obloquy and contempt. Who 
was General St. Clair ? Perhaps an answer to this question will do him 
that justice which we demand for every man, remembering that many 
sterling virtues may make amends, not for a solitary vice, but for a sol- 
itary misfortune. We will see. 

Let us look to the details attending this defeat. Further along we 
will find it not amiss to speak of the life of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, a man 
whose talents, courage, and sacrifices during the Revolutionary struggle 
and subsequent misfortunes are strangely blended. A strong prejudice 
has fenced him about since the disastrous defeat at Recovery. Other 
pages of this volume will show him, not without a military reputation 
to which clustered glory and renown. In this, his last campaign, he had 
been exhorted to levy troops, and be urgent. No money to pay troops 
was furnished. Everything went on slowly and badly; tents, pack-saddles, 
kettles, everything was deficient in quantity or number. For instance, 
of 1675 stand of arms designed for the use of the militia, scarcely any 
were in order, and with two travelling forges furnished — there were no 
anvils. No time for drill or practice, the troops were massed September 
17, 1791, and the march began through the wilderness October 24th. St. 
Clair was sick, provisions scarce, road3 were heavy, and militia-men 
deserting as high as sixty in a day. When the army reached the Wa- 
bash (Recovery), it numbered only 1400 men. Such was the condition 
and number of the troops to be opposed to a superior force of Indians, 
flushed with success, and at home in the forest. In addition to these 
causes, it must be added that between St. Clair and Butler existed an 
alienation which was the growth of years. Again, St. Clair had no 
accurate information of either the country or the enemy. He really 
supposed he was on the head waters of the St. Mary’s River. The men 
fought well, and were the victims of circumstances rather than coward- 
ice. There was no cowardice; the only cowardice ever attending that 
exploit is that of the critic, who charges it home upon the brave men 
who suddenly found themselves in “ the jaws of death ; in the mouth of 
hell !” True, the consternation became so complete that the men threw 
away their arms, and fled from the field, but this was only after fighting 
was useless; only after the flower of the army had fallen; only after 
bayonet charges, as gallant as ever made by man. This battle was so 
intimately connected with our local history, that we feel impelled to 
present a minute description after the foregoing explanation and general 
account. Let us follow St. Clair closely, step by step, and detail .the 
movements of that battle which, culminating in a crowning defeat, was 
attended by crowning valor. The Indians were emboldened by previous 
successes, and kept the whole frontier in a state of alarm. It was then 
the Congressional measures already alluded to were taken. Arthur St. 
Clair, under the authority of the act of Congress of 1791, and who had 
been appointed Major-General and Commander-in-chief, was empowered 
to treat with the Indian tribes, and to be a military as well as civil gov- 
ernor of the territory. He was appointed to the command of the next 
expedition against the Indians, to destroy their villages on the Miami, 
and expel them from that country. The army consisted of about two 
thousand men, who marched for Fort Washington, on September 17, 
1791, and cut a road through the wilderness to where Hamilton, the 
county seat of Butler, now stands, on the southeast bank of the Great 
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Miami River, twenty miles within the limits of Ohio, and erected Fort 
Hamilton. Having completed this fort, and garrisoned it, he marched 
twenty miles northward, and erected Fort St. Clair; and marching 
twenty miles or more farther, due north, he established another military 
post, and called it Fort Jefferson. It is six miles south of the present 
town of Greenville, Darke County. Having garrisoned this post on 
October 24, 1791, his force was reduced to less than two thousand men, 
with whom he marched in the direction of the Indian villages, his object 
being to destroy those towns. His march was slow, over a wet country, 
covered with a dense forest, which had to be cleared for his baggage 
wagons and artillery trains. Besides this difficulty, the Indians hov- 
ered about his army, and skirmishes frequently took place; and, in ad- 
dition thereto, desertions took place daily ; at one time sixty men 
deserted in a body, and returned on their way to Cincinnati. Major 
Hamtramck was despatched with a sufficient force to bring back these 
deserters. By this time the main army was only fourteen hundred 
strong, which pressed to where Fort Recovery was afterwards erected, 
within the limits of Mercer County. 

Here, on the head waters of the Wabash River, among a number of 
small creeks, on November 3, 1791, Gen. St. Clair encamped with his 
remaining troops. The right wing of the array, under the command of 
Gen. Butler, lay in front of a creek twelve yards wide, and this force 
formed the first line. The second line, seventy yards behind the first, 
was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel William Darke. There were two 
rows of fires between these lines, and the ground was covered with 
snow. The right flank was supposed to be protected by a small creek, 
with high steep banks, and a small body of troops. The left flank was 
covered by a body of cnvalry and by pickets. The militia crossed the 
creek and advanced about eighty rods in front of the main array, and 
encamped in two lines, and had two rows of logs on fire. When this 
crossing was effected, a few Indians appeared, who precipitately fled on 
the approach of the militia. 

At this place Gen. St. Clair intended to have thrown up a breastwork 
as soon as Col. Hamtramck returned with the baggage, while the main 
body of the army pressed forward to the Indian towns on the Maumee, 
leaving the baggage here under his tare. 

About half an hour after daylightof the morning of December 4, 1791, 
immediately after the militia were dismissed from parade and roll call, 
they were attacked by the enemy with the utmost fury. The militia fled 
in an instant, and came running into the regulars’ camp, spreading ter- 
ror and confusion about. They rushed quite through Gen. Butler’s line, 
and were hardly stopped by the second line of regulars. The officers 
exerted themselves to the utmost to restore order. The Indians pressed 
close upon the very heels of the flying militia, and instantly engaged 
Gen. Butler’s command with great intrepidity and fury. The action 
forthwith became warm, and the enemy passing round the first line 
within fifteen minutes after the first attack, the whole army was sur- 
rounded by the Indians. 

The artillery was posted in the centre of each wing, which the enemy 
attacked with the greatest violence, mowing down the artillerists in great 
numbers. Firing from the ground, and from every tree, they were only 
seen when flying from covert to covert. At length they boldly marched 
up to the very mouth of the cannon, and fought with the daring courage 
of men whose trade is war, and who are impelled to vigorous exertions 
by all the motives which operate on the savage mind. It was soon per- 
ceived that, while our soldiers were falling every moment before the 
bullets of the enemy, yet hidden as that enemy was, the fire of the troops 
had little effect. It was then resolved that Lieutenant-Colonel Darke 
should charge the enemy with the bayonet, at the head of the second 
line, which he commanded. The charge was made by nearly all the line 
with the utmost fury, and with so much effect that the Indians were 
driven about thirty rods ; but no sooner had Col. Darke returned to his 
position than the Indians were there also ; this was owing to a want of 
riflemen to press the advantage which Col. Darke had obtained by driv- 
ing off the enemy. 

Instantly after this charge, Gen. Butler was severly wounded; the 
right wing was broken ; the artillerists were nearly all killed ; the guns 
were taken by the enemy, and the camp was seized by the savages. 
Gen. Butler, though his leg was broken by a ball, mounted his horse 
and bravely led his battalion to the charge. Col. Darke and Major 


Clarke also charged the enemy, drove them out of the camp, and re- 
stored the guns. But while the Indians were pressed with the bayonet 
at one point, they kept up their continual fire from every other point, with 
fatal effect Every charge, when made, drove the enemy back at the point 
where it was made, but no general effect was produced. Instead of keep- 
ing their ranks and fighting, the troops huddled together in crowds 
about the fires, and were shot down without resistance. The officers did 
their duty bravely, and were shot down in great numbers by the enemy, 
who took too sure and fatal aim. 

At this time Gen. St. Clair was so worn down by fatigue and disease, 
that he was not able to mount or dismount his horse without assistance. 

All that now remained to be done was to save the army by retiring 
from the field. St. Clair ordered Col. Darke with the second regiment, 
to drive the enemy from the path by which the army had advanced, and 
Col. Clarke to cover the rear of the army. These orders were obeyed, 
and a most disorderly flight commenced, which continued for about four 
miles. It was now ten o’clock in the forenoon. All this time the car- 
nage was dreadful. Our soldiers finally threw away their arms, and fled 
for their lives ; many were killed in the fight, tomahawked and scalped; 
many were made captives, and burnt at the stake. 

After glutting their savage vengeance by killing many of our men in 
the pursuit, and having taken as many prisoners as they could well man- 
age, the savages returned to the battle ground and glutted their ven- 
geance on the living, the dying, and the dead. 

The troops fled to Fort Jefferson, a distance of thirty miles or more. 
Thirty-eight commissioned officers were killed on the ground; six hun- 
dred non-commissioned officers and privates were killed or missing; 
twenty-one commissioned officers were wounded, many of whom died of 
their wounds; two hundred and forty-two non-commissioned officers 
and privates were wounded, many of whom also died. The Indians lost 
but few of their men, and, from the different accounts, not above fifty. 
We close the account of this disastrous defeat by stating that the first 
line of the second regiment, as encamped, was commanded by Gens. 
Richard Butler, Patterson, and Clarke. The second line by Cols. Gar- 
thor, Bedinger, and Darke. Of the first line, all the officers were either 
killed or wounded except three, and of the artillerists, all were killed 
except four privates. 

To perpetuate the names of the officers who participated in the sad 
disaster of November 4, 1791, we give a list, many of whom had been in 
the dangers and glory of the war of the Revolution. They fell nobly 
doing their duty in their country’s cause; they rest from their labors in 
honor, and deserve the gratitude of every American. 

Of the regulars, the following officers were killed: Gen. Richard But- 
ler, Ferguson, Bradford, Spear, Ford, Morgan, Bines, Butts, Hart, Kirk- 
wood, McCrea, Thompson, Phelan, Warren, Balshe, Newman, Kelso, 
McMickle, Purdy, Anderson, Lukens, Burgess, Crawford, Moorehead, 
Cribbs, Smith, Piatt, V an Swearingen, Tipton , McMattb, Reeves, Doyle, 
Brooke, Greyton, Cummings, and Beatty; also, Drs. Chase and Beatty. 

Wounded officers of the regulars: Col. George Gibson, Major Thos. 
Butler, and Cols. Sawyer and Darke ; also, Captains Price, Darke, Bu- 
chanan, Lysle, Coyd, Trueman, Malartie, Cobb, and Wilson, and En- 
sign Purdy. Of the militia killed, were Oldham, Lemon, Briggs, and 
Montgomery; wounded, Captains Madison and Thomas; Lieutenants 
Stagner, Owens, Walters, and Gano. 

The fugitives arrived at Fort Jefferson about sunset, and continued 
their march that night at ten o’clock. The ground was covered with 
snow. They marched to Fort Washington by way of Fort Hamilton. 
A large number of the sentinels of Fort Jefferson, after hearing of the 
defeat, deserted and fled. 

In the army, at the commencement of the action, were two hundred 
and fifty women, of whom fifty-six were killed in the battle, and the re- 
mainder were made prisoners, except a small number who reached Fort 
Washington. 

St. Clair resigned his military command, and Gen. Anthony Wayne 
waa appointed Commander-in-chief in April, 1792. 

Such was the fearfully disastrous result of St. Clair’s expedition, 
which finds no parallel, perhaps, save the defeat of Braddock. It is 
enough to say the causes were adequate, and at the same time uncon- 
trollable. Let us see if Gen. St. Clair, the first governor of our own 
proud State, was the man to lose a field through cowardice or weakness. 
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Major-General Arthur St. Clair 

was born in Edinburgh in the autumn of 1734, and, after graduating at 
the University of his native city, studied medicine. The inactive and 
monotonous life of a physician did not suit his ardent temperament, and, 
obtaining a lieutenant’s commission, he entered the army, and in 1755 
arrived with Admiral Boscawen in Canada, where he served several years 
with distinguished credit, and was present with Gen. Wolfe in Septem- 
ber, 1759, in the battle on the Plains of Abraham. It was there that this 
heroic commander, Wolfe, purchased victory and conquest with his life. 

Lieut. St. Clair was then made a captain, and after the peace of 1763 
was appointed to the command of Fort Ligonier. This fort was situ- 
ated on the east side of Loyalhanna Creek, in Ligonier Township, Bed- 
ford, but now Westmoreland, County, Pa., and was erected in 1757 by 
Gen. Forbes. Capt. St. Clair purchased a tract of land of Gov. Penn, 
and entered upon the business of farming, and turned his mathematical 
knowledge to advantage as a surveyor before the close of 1773. 

On March 12, 1771, Capt. Arthur St. Clair was commissioned Pro- 
thonatory, Clerk of the Courts, Register and Recorder of Deeds for 
Bedford County, which had been erected into a county March 11, 1771 ; 
but when Westmoreland County was formed, on Feb. 26, 1773, he was 
appointed to the same office in Westmoreland County. 

January 2, 1776, Arthur St. Clair was appointed Colonel of the 2d 
Battalion to be raised in Pennsylvania for the Continental service, as he - 
had so thoroughly espoused the American cause. 

When Col. St. Clair resided in Westmoreland County the greatest 
distress prevailed among the inhabitants, arising from two causes: 1st. 
The claim of Virginia to the land. 2d. From a threatened Indian war. 
In process of time the first cause was removed, by Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania appointing commissioners to settle the boundaries of these two 
States. With regard to the Indian troubles Col. St. Clair met with the 
Six Nations and the Delawares in May, 1774, and said to them, as the 
representative of the colony, “that Pennsylvania is determined to main- 
tain tire friendship existing between them, and recommended to the 
Indians to do no hunting on this side of the Ohio River, and by so do- 
ing the Pennsylvanians will keep the path open and keep bright that 
chain of friendship to which each of their forefathers held fast.” But, 
on June 7, he changed his mind, for he assured Gov. Penn that the Six 
Nations and Delawares have too many secret meetings with the chiefs 
of the Shawnees, which is a bad omen. And in confirmation of his 
views he added that, on the 6th of this month, the Indians had killed 
and scalped one man, his wife, and three children, and that three more 
of their children were missing, which happened at Muddy Creek, now in 
Greene County, Pa. And on June 14, near Ten Mile Creek, in Washing- 
ton County, Pa., the captain of a company was killed by the Indians and 
a lieutenant wounded. 

Col. St. Clair assures Gov. Penn that this state of affairs kept up until 
May, 1775, when the people of Westmoreland County resolved, in county 
meeting, to form an association, to arm and discipline themselves for 
every emergency, especially for the defence of American liberty. 

On January 22, 1776, Col. St. Clair reported himself to Congress, in 
session in Philadelphia, and immediately received instructions to raise 
a regiment for service in Canada. In six weeks his ranks were filled, 
and on May 11, 1776, he was in the vicinity of Quebec to cover the retreat 
of the defeated forces under Gen. Arnold. He remained in the North 
acting and counselling with Gens. Sullivan, Wayne, and other officers. 

On August 9, 1776, he was appointed a brigadier-general, and in the 
fall was ordered to join Gen. Washington, the Commander-in-Chief, in 
New Jersey, and participated in the events of Trenton and Princeton. 

February 19, 1777, he was appointed a major-general, and ordered to 
report himself to Gen. Schuyler, then in charge of the northern depart- 
ment, and under whose direction, on June 12, he assumed the command 
of Ticonderoga. For good and sufficient reasons (as the sequel to the 
case shows) he evacuated Ticonderoga, and through jealousy he was 
suspended to await his trial before a court-martial. He, however, re- 
mained with the army, and was with Washington September 11, 1777, 
at Brandywine, and was employed With Gen. Hamilton to settle a gene- 
ral cartel with the British commissioner at Amboy, March 9, 1780. 

In October, 1778, the court-martial investigated the charges made 
against Gen. St. Clair, and decided that “ Maj.-Gen. Arthur St. Clair is 
.acquitted with the highest honor of the charges exhibited against him 


which was approved by Congress without a dissenting voice, thereby 
justly vindicating the character of a valiant and magnanimous officer 
and restoring him to his rightful position. 

In 1781 he was ordered to take charge of West Point, and afterwards 
joined Washington at Yorktown before Lord Cornwallis’s surrender. 
On December 27, 1781, he was sent with six regiments to reinforce the 
Southern army and report himself to Gen. Greene, and in 1782 he re- 
turned to his family. 

His course as a military officer through the Revolution had been use- 
ful and honorable, and on October 20, 1783, he was elected censor with 
F. A. Muhlenberg, and was returned to Congress by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in 1786, and was elected speaker soon after he took his 
seat in that body. 

On the 11th day of July, 1788, he was appointed by Congress the first 
Governor of the Northwestern Territory, and upon the organization of the 
Federal Government he was reappointed to the same office of Governor 
by Washington, and held it until within a few weeks of the territorial 
administration in the winter of 1802-03 when he was removed by Jef- 
ferson. 

August 18, 1790, Gov. St Clair made a requisition for five hundred 
men agreeably to an act of Congress. September 29, 1791, Gov. St. 
Clair asked for troops from Pennsylvania to act with the United States 
troops against the Indians. 

In 1791, and while he was Governor of the Northwestern Territory, 
he suffered his memorable defeat by the Westeru Indians. With 
fourteen hundred men he encamped near the Miami villages on Novem- 
ber 3, 1791. The next morning, an hour before sunrise, the army was 
attacked, and in a few minutes surrounded by savages. The militia, 
who were in advance, received the first fire and fled precipitately through 
the main body, throwing them into confusion, from which they did not 
entirely recover during the action, and at length they broke and fled in 
disorder. The attack lasted about four hours. The loss in this battle 
and in the retreat was thirty-eight officers and five hundred and ninety- 
three men killed and twenty-one officers and two hundred and forty-two 
men wounded. 

The House of Representatives inquired by a committee into the causes 
of this disastrous result, and after a patient investigation made a report, 
which was honorable to Gen. St. Clair’s reputation as a veteran soldier 
and conciliatory to his feelings, as he was in feeble health, but behaved 
with singular coolness and bravery. 

After his removal from the office of Governor in 1802 Gen. St. Clair 
returned once more to the Ligonier Valley. Fourteen years of fatigue, 
privation, and danger had left him bereft of his property which remained 
to him at the close of the Revolution. The State of Pennsylvania, from 
considerations of personal respect and gratitude for his past services, 
settled on him an annuity of three hundred dollars, and this was soon 
after raised to six hundred and fifty dollars, which secured to him a 
comfortable subsistence for the brief remainder of his life. 

In the beautiful cemetery incorporated by the name of St. Clair Ceme- 
tery Association of Greensburg, Westmoreland County, Pa., at which 
place he died, as also his wife, the Brethren of Greensburg Lodge No. 
64 of Free and Accepted Masons, erected a monument to the memory 
of Gen. St. Clair, which speaks in fraternal language of this great and 
good patriot. 

On the South Face. 

THE 

EARTHLY REMAINS 

OF 

MAJOR-GENERAL 

ARTHUR St. CLAIR 

ARE DEPOSITED 

BENEATH THIS HUMBLE MONUMENT 
WHICH IS 

ERECTED TO SUPPLY THE PLACE 

OF A NOBLER ONE 
DUE FROM HI8 COUNTRY. 

He died August 31, 

1818, 

In the 84th year of his age. 
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On the North Side. 

THIS 8TONK 
IS ERECTED 

OVER THE BONES OT THEIR DEPARTED BROTHER 
By THE MEMBERS OP THE MASONIC SOCIETY 
RESIDENT IN THIS 
VICINITY. 

General Wayne’s Expedition. 

The Congress of the United States apprehending that late failures to 
negotiate and misfortnnes in arms would be supplemented by hostilities 
against the settlements, a bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, providing for three additional regiments of infantry and a 
squadron of cavalry, to be raised for a term of three years unless sooner 
discharged. By this bill the military force was fixed at five thousand 
men. In April, 1192, General Anthony Wayne was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, vice General St. Clair, resigned. While preparations 
were making for a vigorous campaign, measures of a pacific character 
were undertaken to end the war. Two envoys were sent into the Indian 
country with conciliatory offers, but the agents were murdered, and no 
alternative remained save a resort to arms. General Wayne was in com- 
mand, a Revolutionary major-general, ranking high. He was u the right 
man in the right place.” In June, 1792, he moved forward to Pitts- 
burgh, and proceeded at once to organize his army. Washington’s 
instructions were : “ Train and discipline the men for the service they 
are meant for, and do not spare powder and lead, so the men be made 
marksmen.” In December following the forces were put in camp twenty 
miles below Pittsburgh, on the west side of the Ohio, since called “ Le- 
gionville,” in honor of the army, which was called The Legion. Here 
some time was devoted to thorough drill. The army finally moved out: 
the commander determined to chastise the Indians in a summary manner. 
The march was directed into the heart of the Indian country of the 
Miami of the lakes, now the Maumee. He passed the winter of 1793-4 
not far from the scene of St. Clair’s defeat, where he Luilt a stockade 
which was named Fort Recovery. Passing the winter with head-quar- 
ters and general camp at Greenville, he in the spring pushed northward 
with vigor and dispatch. This march has been much discussed, and 
many opinions, differing widely, have been entertained. This, we think, 
has arisen largely from Wayne’s own studied concealment of his route. 
In one of his dispatches he says, he cut one road toward the Miami 
Town (now Fort Wayne), and one toward the foot of the rapids near 
Maumee, in order to mislead and deceive the Indians, as he intended to 
follow neither road, but to push his way between them. When march- 
ing, he cut his road as he went, day by day — so that he fell into the 
Maumee country almost without warning to the Indians. 

Before us lies the journal of that march from Greenville down to the 
Maumee, of the battle, the building of Forts Adams, Defiance, and Wayne, 
and of the return march to Greenville in November, 1794. This journal 
was kept by Lieutenant Boyer, and its accuracy vouched for by George 
Hill, who joined Wayne’s army at Pittsburgh and continued therein 
until discharged at Detroit in April, 1798. We here insert so much of 
the journal as bears upon the subject in hand : — 

Fort Greenville — where we were employed in erecting huts, and re- 
mained until the 28th of July, 1794. 

Camp at Stillwater, July 28, 1794. — Agreeable to the general order 
of yesterday, the legion took up their line of march at eight o’clock, and 
encarhped at half past three on the banks of Stillwater, twelve miles from 
Greenville. The weather extremely warm — water veiy bad. Nothing 
occurred worth noticing. 

Camp one mile in advance of Fort Recovery, July 29, 1794. — At five 
o’clock left the camp — arrived on this ground at one o’clock, being fifteen 
miles. Nothing took place worth reciting. 

I am now informed that tracks were perceived on our right flank — sup- 
posed to be runners from the Oglaize. 

Camp Beaver Swamp, eleven miles in advance of Fort Recovery, July 
30, 1794. — This morning the legion took up the line of march, and ar- 
rived here at three o’clock. The road was to cut, as will be the case on 
every new route we take in this country. The weather still warm — no 
water except in ponds, which nothing but excessive thirst would induce 
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us to drink. The mosquitos are very troublesome, and larger than I 
ever saw. The most of this country is covered with beech, the land of 
a wet soil intermixed with rich tracts, but no running water to be found. 

A bridge to be built over this swamp to-morrow, which prevents the 
march of the legion till the day after. We are informed there is no water 
for twelve miles. 

July 31, 1794 Commenced building the bridge, being seventy yards 

in length, which will require infinite labor; it will be five feet deep, with 
loose mud and water. 

One hundred pioneers set out this morning, strongly escorted, to cut 
a road to the St. Marys River, twelve miles. I expect the bridge will 
be completed so as to march early in the morning. 

Gamp St. Marys River, August 1, 1794. — Proceeded on our way before 
sunrise, and arrived at this place at three o’clock, being twelve miles as 
aforesaid. Our encampment iB on the largest and most beautiful prairie 
I ever beheld, the land rich and well timbered ; the water plenty but very 
% bad — the river is from forty-five to fifty yards wide, in which I bathed. 
I am told there is plenty of fish in it 

August 2, 1794. — The legion detained here for the purpose of erecting 
a garrison, which will take up three days. This day one of the deputy 
quartermasters was taken up by the Indians. Our spies discovered 
where four of the enemy had retreated precipitately with a horse, and 
supposed to be the party the above person had been taken by. It is 
hoped he will not give accurate information of our strength. 

August 3, 1794. — An accident took place this day by a tree falling on 
the commander-in-chief and nearly putting an end to his existence ; we 
expected to be detained here some time in consequence of it, but fortu- 
nately he is not so much hurt as to prevent him from riding at a slow 
pace. 

No appearance of the enemy to-day, and think they are preparing for 
a warm attack. The weather very hot and dry, without any appearance 
of rain. 

Camp thirty-one miles in advance of Fort Recovery , August 4, 1794. 
—The aforesaid garrison being completed, Lieutenant Underhill, with 
one hundred men, left to protect it; departed at six o’clock and arrived 
here at three o’clock, being ten miles. The land we marched through is 
rich and well timbered, but the water scarce and bad; obliged to dig 
• holes in boggy places and let it settle. 

Camp forty-four miles in advance of Fort Recovery, August 6, 1794. 
— We arrived at this place ht four o’clock, nothing particular occurring. 
The land and water as above described — had some rain to-day. 

Camp fifty-six miles from Fort Recovery, August 6, 1794. — Encamped 
on this ground at two o’clock. In the course of our march perceived the 
track of twenty Indians. I am informed we are within six miles of one 
of their towns on the Oglaize River, supposed to be the upper Delaware 
town. If so I expect to eat green com to-morrow. 

Our march this day has been through an exceedingly fine country, but 
the water still bad — the day cooler than heretofore. 

Camp sixty-eight miles from Fort Recovery, August 7, 1794.— This 
day passed the upper town on the Oglaize, which the Indians evacuated 
some time ago. I expected to see one of their new towns, where I am 
told there are all sorts of vegetables, which will be very acceptable to 
the troops. We have had no appearance of Indians to-day. 

Camp Grand Oglaize, August 8, 1794. — Proceeded on our march to 
this place at five o’clock this morning, and arrived here at the confluence 
of the Miami and Oglaize Rivers at half past ten, being seventy-seven 
miles from Fort Recovery. This place far excels tn beauty any in the 
western country, and believed equalled by none in the Atlantic States. 
Here are vegetables of every kind in abundance, and we have marched 
four or five miles in cornfields down the Oglaize, and there is not less 
than one thousand acres of com round the town. The land in general 
of the fir nature. 

This country appears well adapted for the enjoyment of industrious 
people, who cannot avoid living in as great luxury as in any other place 
throughout the States, nature having lent a most bountiful hand in the 
arrangement of the position, that a.man can send the produce to market 
in his own boat. The land level and river navigable not more than sixty 
miles from the lake. 

The British have built a large garrison about fifty miles from the place, 
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and our spies inform us that the enemy are encamped about two miles 
above it on the river. 

Grand Oglaize , August 9, 1794 — We remain here. The commander- 
in-chief has ordered a garrison to be erected at the confluence of the 
Miami and Oglaize Rivers, which was begun this morning, and will take 
up some time; by this means the troops will be much refreshed, as well 
as the horses and cattle, the latter being much wearied and in need of a 
recess of labor. No appearance of an enemy. 

Grand Oglaize , August 10, 1794. — The troops in good spirits. No 
interruption from or account of the enemy. We have plenty of vegeta- 
bles. One of our militia officers wounded by his own sentinel by mis- 
take. 

Grand Oglaize , August 11, 1794. — Nothing occurs to prevent the com- 
pletion of our work. 

[Here were a few leaves lost out of the manuscript.] 

Took up their line of march, and at one arrived on this ground with- 
out any occurrence. Our camp is situated in sight of Snaketown, on 
the Miami of the Lake. Vegetables in abundance. 

Camp nineteen miles from Oglaize , August 16, 1794. — Our march this 
day was through a bushy ground, and the road generally bad. Miller 
(the flag) returned this day from the enemy with information from the 
tribes, that if the commander-in-chief would remain at Grand Oglaize 
ten days they would let him know whether they would be for peace or 
war. 

Camp thirty-one miles from Camp Oglaize , August 17, 1794. — This 
day a small party of the enemy’s spies fell in with ours; both parties 
being for discoveries, they retreated, at which time the enemy fired 
and wounded one of our horses. Our camp, head of the Rapids. 

Camp forty-one miles from Grand Oglaize , August 18, 1794. — The 
legion arrived on this ground, nothing particular taking place. Five of 
our spies were sent out at three o’clock; they fell in with an advanced 
body of the enemy, and obliged to retreat ; but May, one of our spies, 
fell under the enemy’s hold. What his fate may be must be left to future 
success. 

Camp Deposit , August 19, 1794. — The legion still continued in en- 
campment, and are throwing up works to secure and deposit the heavy 
baggage of the troops, so that the men may be light for action, provided 
the enemy have presumption to favor us with an interview, which if they 
should think proper to do, the troops are in such high spirits that we 
will make an easy victory of them. 

By this morning’s order, the legion is to march at five o’clock. 

Camp in sight of a British garrison , on the Miamis of the Lake , 
August 20, 1794, one hundred and fifty miles from Greenville. — This 
day the legion, after depositing every kind of baggage, took up the line 
of march at seven o’clock, and continued their route down the margin 
of the river, without making any discovery, until eleven o’clock, when 
the front guard, which was composed of mounted volunteers, were fired 
on by the enemy. The guard retreated in the utmost confusion through 
the front guard of the regulars, commanded by Captain Cook and Lieu- 
tenant Steele, who, in spite of their utmost exertion, made a retreat. 
These fell in with the left of Captain Howell Lewis’s company of light 
infantry and threw that part of the men into confusion, which Captain 
Lewis observing, he ordered the left of his company to retreat about 
forty yards, where he formed them and joined the right, which had stood 
their ground. They continued in this position until they were joined by 
part of Captain Springer’s battalion of riflemen, which was nearly fifteen 
minutes after the firing commenced, who drove the enemy that had 
attempted to flank us on the right. Nearly at the same time, the right 
column came up, and the charge was sounded — the enemy gave way and 
fired scattering shots as they run off. 

About the time the right column came up, a heavy firing took place 
on the left, which lasted but a short time, the enemy giving way in all 
quarters, which left us in possession of their dead to the number of forty. 
Our loss was thirty killed and one hundred wounded. Among the for- 
mer we have to lament the loss of Captain Campbell of the dragoons, 
and Lieutenant Henry B. Fowles of the 4th sublegion; and of the latter, 
Captains Prior of the first, Slough of the fourth, and Van Rensselaer of 
the dragoons, also Lieutenant Campbell Smith of the fourth sublegion. 
The whole loss of the enemy cannot at present be ascertained, but it is 


more than probable it must have been considerable, for we pursued them 
with rapidity for nearly two miles. As to the number of the enemy en- 
gaged in this action, opinions are so various, that I am at a loss to know 
what to say; the most general opinion is one thousand five hundred, 
one-third of which are supposed to be Canadians; I am led to believe 
this number is not over the mark. After the troops had taken some 
refreshment, the legion continued their route down the river, and en- 
camped in sight of the British garrison. One Canadian fell into our 
hands, whom we loaded with irons. 

Camp Foot of the Rapids , August 21, 1794. —We are now lying within 
half a mile of the British garrison. A flag came to the commander-in- 
chief, the purport of which was that he, the commanding officer of the 
British fort, was surprised to see an American army so far advanced in 
this country; and why they had the assurance to encamp under the 
mouths of his Majesty’s cannons I The commander-in-chief answered, 
that the affair of yesterday might well inform him why this army was 
encamped in its present position, and had the flying savages taken 
shelter under the walls of the fort, his Majesty’s cannon should not have 
protected them. 

Camp Foot of the Rapids , August 22, 1794. — We have destroyed all 
the property within one hundred yards of the garrison. The volunteers 
were sent down eight miles below the fort, and have destroyed and burnt 
all the possessions belonging to the Canadians and savages. The com- 
mander-in-chief led his light infantry within pistol-shot of the garrison, 
to find out the strength and situation of the place, and in hopes of bring- 
ing a shot from our inveterate but silent enemies. They were too cow- 
ardly to come up to our expectations, and all we got by insulting the 
colors of Britain was a flag, the amount of which was, that the command- 
ing officer of the fort felt himself as a soldier much injured, by seeing 
his Majesty’s colors insulted, and if such conduct was continued, he 
would be under the necessity of making a proper resentment ; upon 
which the commander-in-chief demanded the post, it being the right of 
the United States, which was refused. A small party of dragoons were 
sent over the river to bum and destroy all the houses, corn, etc., that 
were under cover of the fort, which was effected. 

Camp Deposit , August 23, 1794. — Having burned and destroyed 
everything contiguous to the fort without any opposition, the legion 
took up its line of march, and in the evening encamped on this ground, 
being the same they marched from the 20th. It may be proper to 
remark that we have heard nothing from the savages, or their allies the 
Canadians, since the action. The honors of war have been paid to the 
remains of those brave fellows who fell on the 20th, by a discharge of 
three rounds from sixteen pieces of ordnance, charged with shells. The 
ceremony was performed with the greatest solemnity. 

Camp Thirty-two Mile Tree , August 24, 1794. — The wounded being 
well provided for with carriages, etc., the legion took up the line of 
march, and halted in their old camp about two o’clock in the evening 
without any accident. In this day’s march we destroyed all the corn 
and burnt all the houses we met with, which were very considerable. 

Camp Fifteen Mile Tree , August 25, 1794. — The legion continued 
their march, and encamped on this ground at three o’clock P. M. This 
morning a few of the volunteers remained in the rear of the army; and 
soon after the legion took up their line of march they saw eight Indians 
coming into our camp ; they fell in with them, killed one and wounded 
two. 

Camp Nine Mile Tree , August 26, 1794 The legion continued their 

march, and after burning and destroying all the houses and corn on their 
route, arrived on this ground at two o’clock, being one of our encamp- 
ing places when on our advance. 

All the wounded that were carried on litters and horseback were sent 
forward to Fort Defiance. Dr. Carmichael through neglect had the 
wounded men of the artillery and cavalry thrown into wagons, among 
spades, axes, picks, etc., in consequence of which the wounded are now 
lying in extreme pain, besides the frequent shocks of a wagon on the 
worst of roads. The wounded of the third sublegion are under obliga- 
tion to Dr. Haywood for his attention and humanity to them in their 
distress. 

Camp Fort Defiance , August 27, 1794. — The legion continued their 
route, and at three o’clock were encamped on the Miami, one mile above 
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the garrison. On this day’s march we destroyed all the corn and burnt 
all the houses on our route. The wounded are happily fixed in the 
garrison, and the doctors say there is no great danger of any of them 
dying. 

Fort Defiance , August 28, 1794 — The commander-in-chief thinks pro- 
per to continue on this ground for some time, to refresh the troops and 
send for supplies. There are corn, beans, pumpkins, etc., within four 
miles of this place, to furnish the troops three weeks. 

General Orders. — The quartermaster-general will issue one gill of 
whiskey to every man belonging to the Federal army (this morning), as 
a small compensation for the fatigues they have undergone for several 
days past. Maj.-Gen. Scott will direct his quartermasters to attend 
accordingly with their respective returns. The commander-in-chief 
wishes it to be fairly understood, that when he mentioned, or may men- 
tion, the Federal army in general orders, that term comprehends and 
includes the legion and mounted volunteers as one compound arm)', and 
that the term legion comprehends the regular troops, agreeable to the 
organization by the President of the United States, and by which appel- 
lation they are known and recognized on all occasions, when acting by 
themselves, and separate from the mounted volunteers. As the army 
will probably remain on this ground for some time, vaults must be dug, 
and every precaution taken to keep the encampment clean and healthy. 

The legion will be reviewed the day after to-morrow at ten o’clock. 
In the interim the arms must be clean and varnished, and the clothing 
of the soldier repaired and washed, to appear in the most military con- 
dition possible ; but in these necessary preparations for a review, great 
caution must be used by the commanding officers of wings, not to per- 
mit too many men at one time to take their locks off, or to be engaged 
in washing. 

All the horses belonging to the quartermaster and contractors’ depart- 
ment, in possession of the legion, must be returned this afternoon. 

This is the first fair day that we have had since we began to return to 
this place, it having rained nearly constant for five days, which was the 
occasion of fatiguing the troops very much. 

Fort Defiance , August 29, 1794. — We are as yet encamped on this 
ground; all the pack-horses belonging to the quartermaster and con- 
tractors’ department moved this morning for Fort Recovery, escorted 
by Brig.-Gen. Todd’s brigade of mounted volunteers, for the purpose of 


bringing supplies to this place. It is said the legion will continue in 
their present camp until the return of this escort. Our spies were yes- 
terday twelve miles up this river, and they bring information that the 
cornfields continue as far as they were up the river. 

Fort Defiance , August 30, 1794.— This day at ten o’clock, the com- 
mander-in-chief began to review the troops at the posts occupied by the 
different corps, and I am led to believe that he was well pleased at their 
appearance. Major Hughes, Captain Slough, Captain Yan Rensselaer, 
and Lieutenant Younghusband obtained a furlough to go home to repair 
their healths, being, as they pretended, very much injured by the ser- 
vice. 

I believe the first two and the last mentioned if they never return will 
not be lamented by the majority of the army. 

The outguards were much alarmed this morning at the mounted vol- 
unteers firing off all their arms without our having any notice. 

Headquarters , August 31, 1794. General Orders . — A general court- 
martial, to consist of five members, will sit to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock for the trial of such prisoners as may be brought before them. 
Major Shaylor, president; Lieutenant Wade, judge advocate. 

The disorderly and dangerous practice of permitting the soldiery to 
pass the chain of sentinels, on pretext of going after vegetables, can no 
longer be suffered. In future, on issuing day, only one man from each 
mess, properly armed and commanded by the respective sublegionary 
quartermasters, will be sent as a detachment for vegetables, to march at 
seven o’clock in the morning. 

The pack-horses shall forage daily under protection of a squadron of 
dragoons; every precaution must be taken to guard against surprise. 
Any noncommissioned officer or soldier found half a mile without the 
chain of sentinels, without a pass signed by the commanding officer of 
wings or sublegion, or from headquarters, shall be deemed a deserter 
and punished accordingly. Every sentinel suffering a noncommissioned 


officer or private to pass without such written permit, except a party on 
command, shall receive fifty lashes for each and every violation of this 
order. 

A fatigue party of three hundred noncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates, with a proportion of commissioned officers, will parade at seven 
o’clock to-morrow morning, furnished with one hundred axes, one hun- 
dred picks, and one hundred spades and shovels, with arms, commanded 
by Major Burbeck. 

A part of this order was in consequence of three men of the first sub- 
legion being either killed or taken by the enemy when out foraging, 
which was done some time since in a very disorderly manner, at the 
same time liable to the attacks of the enemy without having it in their 
power to make the smallest resistance. 

Fort Defiance, September 1, 1794. — This morning the fatigue party 
ordered yesterday began to fortify and strengthen the fort, and make it 
of sufficient strength to be proof against heavy metal; the work now on 
hand is a glacis with fascines and a ditch twelve feet wide and eight feet 
deep; the block-houses are to be made bomb-proof. 

Fort Defiance, September 2, 1794. — Every effective man of the light 
troops in the redoubts round the camp was ordered this morning to 
make three fascines. 

The foraging party that went out this day brought in as much corn, 
dry enough to grate, as will suffice the troops three days. The soldiery 
gets sick very fast with the fever and ague, and have it severely. 

Fort Defiance, September 3, 1794 Nothing but hard fatigues going 

forward in all quarters. The garrison begins to put on the appearance 
of strength, and will in a few days be able to stand the shook of heavy 
cannon; the troops are very sickly, and I believe the longer we continue 
in this place the worse it will be. 

Fort Defiance, September 4, 1794 — The number of our sick increases 
daily, provision is nearly exhausted ; the whiskey has been out for some 
time, which makes the hours pass heavily to the tune of Roslin Castle, 
when in our present situation they ought to go to the quick step of the 
merry man down to his grave. Hard duty and scanty allowance will 
cause an army to be low spirited, particularly the want of a little of the 
wet. 

If it was not for the forage we get from the enemy’s fields, the rations 
would not be sufficient to keep soul and body together. 

Fort Defiance, September 5, 1794. — No news of the escort; this day 
the troops drew no flour, and I fear we will shortly draw no beef; how- 
ever, as long as the issuing of beef continues the troops will not suffer, 
as there is still corn in abundance on the river. 

Fort Defiance, September 6 , 1794 The work on the garrison goes on 

with life, and will be completed in a few days. The weather very wet 
and cold, this morning there is a small frost. 

Fort Defiance, September 7, 1794 — Nothing of consequence took 
place this day. Our sick are getting better. 

Fort Defiance, September 8, 1794. — This day brings us information of 
the escort; by express we learn it will be with us to-morrow. It will be 
fortunate for us should provisions arrive, as we have not drawn any flour 
since the seventh instant, nevertheless we have the greatest abundance 
of vegetables. 

Fort Defiance, September 9, 1794— The escort has not yet arrived, 
but will be in to-morrow. Gen. Scott with the residue is ordered to 
march to-morrow morning at reveille. The commander-in-chief engaged 
with the volunteers to bring on the flour from Greenville on their own 
horses, for which they are to receive three dollars per hundred, delivered 
at the Miami villages. 

Fort Defiance, September 10, 1794 — The escort arrived this day about 
three o’clock, and brought with them two hundred kegs of flour and 
nearly two hundred head of cattle. Captain Preston and Ensigns 
Strother, Bowyer, and Lewis joined us this day with the escort We 
received no liquor by this command, and I fancy we shall not receive 
any until we get into winter quarters, which will make the fatigues of 
the campaign appear double, as I am persuaded the troops would muoh 
rather live on half rations of beef and bread, provided they could obtain 
their full rations of* whiskey. The vegetables are as yet in the greatest 
abundance. The soldiers of Captain Wm. Lewis’s company are in per- 
fect health, the wounded excepted. 
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Fort Defiance , September 11, 1794. — This day Gen. Barber’s brigade 
of mounted volunteers marched for Fort Recovery for provisions, to meet 
us at the Miami villages by the 20th. 

Fort Defiance, September 12, 1794. — This day the pioneers were or- 
dered to cut the road up the Miami under the direction of the suble- 
gionary quartermaster; they are to commence at seven o’clock to-mor- 
row morning. 

Fort Defiance , September 13, 1794. — This day a general order was 
issued, setting forth that the legion would march to-morrow morning 
precisely at seven o’clock, every department to prepare themselves 
accordingly. 

The squaw that Wells captured on the 11th of August was this day 
liberated and sent home. Three soldiers of the 1st and three of the 3d 
sublegions deserted last night; sixteen volunteers pursued them; they 
are to receive twenty dollars if they bring them in dead or alive. 

Camp 11 \th Mile Tree , September 14, 1794. — The legion began their 
march for the Miami villages at seven o’clock this morning, and en- 
camped on this ground at three o’clock, after marching in the rain eight 
hours. 

Camp 32 d Mile Tree , September 15, 1794. — The legion marched at six 
and encamped at four o’clock. Captain Preston, who commanded the 
light troops in the rear, got lost and lay out from the army all night 
with a large part of the baggage. 

Camp 33 d Mile Tree, September 16, 1794. — We encamped on this 
ground at four o’clock, after passing over very rough roads and woods 
thick with brush, the timber very lofty and the land generally rich and 
well watered. 

. Gamp Miami Villages , September 17, 1794. — The army halted on this 
ground at five o’clock P. M., being forty-seven miles from Fort Defiance 
and fourteen from our last encampment; there are nearly five hundred 
acres of cleared land lying in one body on the rivers St. Joseph, St. 
Marys, and the Miami; there are fine points of land contiguous to those 
rivers adjoining the cleared land. The rivers are navigable for small 
craft in the summer, and in the winter there is water sufficient for large 
boats, the lands adjacent fertile and well timbered, and from every ap- 
pearance it has been one of the largest settlements made by the Indians 
in this country. 

Gamp Miami Villages, September 18, 1794. — This day the commander- 
in-chief reconnoitered the ground and determined on the spot to build a 
garrison on. The troops fortified their camps, as they halted too late 
yesterday to cover themselves. Four deserters from the British came 
to us this day ; they bring information that the Indians are encamped 
eight miles below the British fort to the number of sixteen hundred. 

Camp Miami Villages , September 19, 1794. — This day we hear that 
Gen. Barber’s brigade of mounted volunteers are within twelve miles of 
this place, and will bo in early to-morrow with large supplies of flour ; 
we have had heavy rains, the wind N. W., and the clouds have the ap- 
pearance of emptying large quantities on this western world. 

Camp Miami Villages, September 20, 1794. — Last night it rained 
violently, and the wind blew from the N. W. harder than I knew here- 
tofore. Gen. Barber with his command arrived in camp about nine 
o’clock this morning, with five hundred and fifty-three kegs of flour, each 
containing one hundred pounds. 

Camp Miami Villages , September 21, 1794. — The commander-in-chief 
reviewed the legion this day at one o’clock. All the quartermaster’s 
horses set off this morning escorted by the mounted volunteers for 
Greenville, and are to return as soon as possible; we have not one 
quart of salt on this ground, which occasions bad and disagreeable 
living, until the arrival of the next escort. 

Camp Miami Villages , September 22, 1794. — Nothing of consequence 
took place this day, except that the troops drew no salt with their fresh 
provisions. 

Camp Miami Villages, September 23, 1794. — Four deserters from the 
British garrison arrived at our camp; they mention that the* Indians 
are still embodied on the Miami, nine miles below the British fort ; that 
they are somewhat divided in opinion, some are for peace and others 
for war. 

Camp Miami Villages, September 24, 1794 This day the work com- 

menced on the garrison, which I am apprehensive will take some time 


to complete it. A keg of whiskey containing ten gallons was purchased 
this day for eighty dollars, a sheep for ten dollars ; three dollars were 
offered for one pint of salt, but it could not be obtained for less than 
six. 

Camp Miami Villages, September 25, 1794. — Lieutenant Blue of the 
dragoons was this day arrested by Ensign Johnson of the 4th S. L., but 
a number of their friends interfering ihe dispute was settled upon Lieu- 
tenant Blue asking Ensign Johnson’s pardon. 

Gamp Miami Villages, September 26, 1794. — M’Clelland, one of our 
spies, with a small party came in this evening from Fort Defiance, who 
brings information that the enemy are troublesome about the garrison, 
and that they have killed some of our men under the walls of the fort. 
Sixteen Indians were seen to-day near this place; a small party went in 
pursuit of them. I have not heard what discoveries they have made. 

« Camp Miami Villages , September 27, 1794. — No intelligence of the 
enemy; the rain fell considerably last night; this morning the wind is 
S. W. 

Camp Miami Villages, September 28, 1794.— The weather proves 
colder. 

Camp Miami Villages, September 30, 1794. — Salt and whiskey were 
drawn by the troops this day, and a number of the soldiery became 
much intoxicated, they having stolen a quantity of liquor from the quar- 
termaster. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 1, 1794 — The volunteers appear to 
be uneasy, and have refused to do duty; they are ordered by the com- 
mander-in-chief to march to-morrow for Greenville to assist the pack- 
horses, which I am told they are determined not to do. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 2, 1794. — This morning the volunteers 
refused to go on command, and de'manded of Gen. Scott to conduct them 
home ; he ordered them to start with Gen. Barber, or if they made the 
smallest delay they should lose all their pay and be reported to the war 
office as revolters; this had the desired effect, and they went off not in 
good humor. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 3, 1794 — Every officer,- noncommis- 
sioned officer, and soldier belonging to the square are on fatigue this 
day, hauling trees on the hind wheels of wagons ; the first day we got 
an extra gill per man, which appears to be all the compensation at this 
time in the power of the commander-in-chief to make the troops. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 4, 1794. — This morning we had the 
hardest frost I ever saw in the middle of December ; it was like a small 
snow; there was ice in our camp-kettles three-quarters of an inch thick; 
the fatigues go on with velocity, considering the rations the troops are 
obliged to live on. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 5, 1794. — The weather extremely cold 
and hard 1 frosts, the wind N. W.; everything quiet and nothing but har- 
mony and peace throughout the camp, which is something uncommon. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 6, 1794. — Plenty and quietness the 
same as yesterday ; the volunteers engaged to work on the garrison, for 
which they are to receive three gills of whiskey per man per day; their 
employment is digging the ditch and filling up the parapet. 

Camp Miami Villages , October 7, 1794 — The volunteers are soon tired 
of work and have refused to labor any longer; they have stolen and 
killed seventeen beeves in the course of these two days past. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 8, 1794. — The troops drew but half 
rations of flour this day. The cavalry and other horses die very fast, 
not less than four or five per day. 

Camp Miami Villages , October 9, 1794. — The volunteers have agreed 
to build a block-house in front of the garrison. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 11, 1794. — A Canadian (Rozelle) with 
a flag arrived this evening; his business was to deliver up three prisoners 
in exchange for his brother, who was taken on the 20th of August; he 
brings information that the Indians are in council with Girty and M’Kee 
near the Fort of Detroit ; that all the tribes are for peace except the 
Shawneese, who are determined to prosecute the war. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 12, 1794 — The mounted volunteers 
of Kentucky marched for Greenville, to be mustered and dismissed the 
service of the United States army, they being of no further service 
therein. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 13, 1794.— Captain Gibson marched 
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thi8 day, and took with him a number of horses for Fort Recovery to 
receive supplies of provisions. 

Camp Miami Villages , October 14, 1794. — Nothing particular this day. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 15, 1794. — The Canadian that came 
in on the 11th left us this day accompanied by his brother; they have 
promised to furnish the garrison at Defiance with stores at a moderate 
price, which, if performed, will be a great advantage to the officers and 
soldiers of that post. 

Gamp Miami Villages, October 26, 1794. — Nothing new, weather wet 
and cold, wind from N. W. The troops healthy in general. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 17, 1794 This day Captain Gibson 

arrived with a large quantity of flour, beef, and sheep. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 18, 1794. — Captains Springer and 
Brock, with all the pack-horses, marched with the cavalry this morning 
for Greenville and the infantry for Recovery, the latter to return with the f 
smallest delay with a supply of provisions for this post and Defiance. 

Gamp Miami Villages, October 19, 1794. — This day the troops were 
not ordered for labor, being the first day for four weeks, and accordingly 
attended divine service. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 20, 1794. — An express arrived this 
day with dispatches to the commander-in-chief; the contents are kept 
secret. 

A court-martial to sit this day for the trial of Lieutenant Charles 
Hyde. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 21, 1794. — This day were read the pro- 
ceedings of a general court-martial, held on Lieutenant Charles Hyde 
(yesterday); was found not guilty of the charges exhibited against him, 
and was, therefore, acquitted. 

Camp Miami Villages, October ; 22, 1794. — This morning at seven 
o’clock the following companies, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant Hamtramck of the 1st sublegion, took possession 
of this place, viz.: Captain Kingsbury’s 1st; Captain Greaton’s 2d; Cap- 
tain Spark’s and Captain Reed’s 3d; Captain Preston’s 4th ; and Cap- 
tain Porter’s of artillery; and after firing fifteen rounds of cannon Colo- 
nel Hamtramck gave it the name of Fort Wayne. 

Gamp Miami Villages, October 23, 1794. — The general fatigue of the 
garrison ended this day, and Colonel Hamtramck, with the troopsu nder 
his command, to furnish it as he may think fit. 

All the soldiers’ huts are completed except covering, and the weather 
is favorable for that work. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 24, 1794. — This day the troops drew 
but half rations of beef and flour, the beef very bad. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 25, 1794. — Nothing extraordinary, the 
same as yesterday. 

This evening Captain Springer with the escort arrived with a supply 
of flour and salt. A Frenchman and a half Indian came to headquar- 
ters, but where they are from or their business we cannot learn, but that 
it is of a secret nature. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 26, 1794. — Nothing occurring to-day 
except an expectation to march the day after to-morrow. 

Camp Miami Villages, October 27, 1794. — Agreeable to general orders 
of this day, we will march for Greenville to-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock. 

Camp nine miles from Fort Wayne, October 28, 1794. — The legion 
took up the line of march at nine o’clock, and arrived here without any- 
thing particular occurring. 

Camp twenty-one miles from Fort Wayne, October 29, 1794. — The 
troops proceeded on their march at sunrise, and arrived on this ground 
at half past three o’clock; our way was through rich and well-timbered 
land ; the weather cold and much like rain. 

Camp southwest side of St. Marys River , October 30, 1794. — The legion 
proceeded on their march at seven o’clock, and arrived here at sunset; 
continual heavy rain all day. 

Camp Oirtys Town, October 31, 1794. — The troops took up their line 
of march at sunrise, and arrived here three hours after night, through 
heavy rain. 

Greenville, November 2, 1794. — This evening the legion arrived here, 
where they marched from July 28, 1794. 

We were saluted with twenty-four rounds from a six-pounder. Our 


absence from this ground amounted to three months and six days. And 
so ends the expedition of Gen. Wayne’s campaign. 

This describes the country from Fort Recovery to Big Beaver, and 
the bridging of that stream about five miles below Celina. This bridge 
was known to early settlers. Shane’s Prairie is accurately described. 
The fort referred to was built on what is now Sec. 24, Dublin township, 
on land owned by the Palmers, about one-half mile up the run from the 
Mercer and Van Wert road. The site is overgrown, but traces of the 
fort are still visible. It was called Fort Adams, in honor of the Vice- 
President. At the end of twenty-one miles from Fort Adams the legion 
was within six miles of one of the Indian towns on the Auglaize, which 
was supposed to be the Upper Delaware Town ; but here the country 
was “ exceedingly fine.” This must have been near Fort Jennings. It 
was also seen that Wayne marched back over “ Harmar’s road.” The 
camp on the southwest of the St. Marys is Shane’s Crossings. The 
camp at Girtys Town is St. Marys. It is probable the march back 
from here to Greenville was by way of Loramie. This whole movement 
was characteristic of Wayne. He knew his enemy and how to contend 
with him. At the battles of Recovery the savages exhibited courage, 
secrecy, and skill. Wayne employed the same weapons until he was 
named the “ Black Snake,” “ Mad Anthony,” and “ The Wind.” 

Let us glance at the incidents of the battle. At the confluence of 
the Maumee and Auglaize Rivers Fort Defiance was built, which became 
the centre of operations against the savages. From this post Gen. 
Wayne sent emissaries to invite the hostile nations to negotiate ; but 
the pride and rancor of the Indians prevented any favorable results. 
The Indian chief, Little Turtle, seemed to forebode the impending storm, 
and advised the acceptance of the terms offered. How truly did he 
characterize Gen. Wayne when he said “The Americans are now led by 
a chief who never sleeps — the night and the day are alike to him. Think 
well of it. There is something whispers to me it would be prudent to 
listen to his offers of peace.” 

At this time England, in defiance of her treaties with the United 
States, still maintained possession of various military posts in the west. 
A strong fort and garrison were established by her on United States 
territory near the Miami Rapids, and in that vicinity the main body of 
the Indian warriors, to the number of about two thousand, was en- 
camped. Above and below the American camp the Miami and Auglaize, 
according to Gen. Wayne’s dispatches, presented for miles the appear- 
ance of a single village, and rich cornfields spread on either side. 

All negotiations proved futile, as the Indians were evidently bent on 
war, and only favored delay for the purpose of collecting their full force. 
Wayne, therefore, cautiously proceeded down the Miami, attacked the 
villages, and on the 20th of August, 1794, a terrible and decisive battle 
was fought in which the allied tribes were totally defeated and dispersed. 
The Indians were posted in a wood in front of the British works, which 
was inaccessible to the cavalry. They were drawn up in their lines so 
near as to support each other. 

Gen. Wayne ordered the front of his army to advance with their bayo- 
nets, and drive the enemy from their hiding places, and then to deliver 
their fire, and press the fugitives so vigorously as not to allow them time 
to load. So rapid was the charge, and so entirely was the enemy broken 
by it, that in the course of one hour they were driven more than two 
miles through thick woods to within gunshot of the British fort. The 
fight terminated, directed by so experienced and skilful a leader as Gen. 
Wayne, under the guns of the British garrison. The woods were strewn 
for a considerable distance with the dead bodies of Indians and their 
white auxiliaries, the latter armed with British muskets and bayonets. 

Gen. Wayne remained for three days in front of the field of battle, 
laying waste the houses and cornfields of the Indians. He then returned 
to Auglaize and destroyed the villages and corn within fifty miles of the 
river. He lost in the battle one hundred and seven men killed and 
wounded ; the loss of the Indians is unknown. This decisive victory 
was the closing of the wars with the Indians at that period in the United 
States. Other Indian nations became quiet and peaceable, and the power 
of the United States to restrain and punish their enemies had a decided 
influence on the future conduct of the Indian nations. By the 1st of 
January, 1795, the influence of Little Turtle and Buckongehelas, both 
of whom saw the folly of further resistance to the United States and the 
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hopelessness of reliance upon England, commenced negotiations for 
peace, and on the 3d day of August, 1795, a grand treaty was concluded 
at Greenville, establishing the celebrated “Greenville Treaty Line.” 
This treaty appears elsewhere in this volume. Gen. Wayne no doubt 
owed much of his success to the courage, skill, and fidelity of the re- 
markable force of scouts and spies which he had organized. Among 
them were famous names, McLean, Captain Wells, and Henry Miller; 
but chief was Captain Wells, who was taken prisoner by the Indians 
when young, had lived with them for years, had married the sister of 
Little Turtle, and was counted the bravest of their brave. He was pre- 
sent at the defeat of Harmar and St. Clair, but afterward, under an im- 
pulse to stand among his own people, he left the Miamis and joined the 
army of Wayne. During the war of 1812 he commanded at Fort Wayne, 
and fell in a desperate encounter with five hundred Pottawattamies, while 
marching with the Miamis and a small body of whites to the relief of 
Fort Dearborn. 

Wayne awaited the arrival of the Indians at Greenville to negotiate a 
treaty of peace. Little Turtle and the Shawnees, “whose voice was 
always still for war,” came in very slowly. They had more at stake 
than any other tribe. They had occupied all Southern Ohio — the Scioto, 
the Great Miami, and Mad River regions. From these beautifnl lands 
they had been driven back and back, and were now likely to lose all that 
remained to them. They came at length, and the treaty was made by 
which the Indians ceded certain “pieces of land,” among which were one 
six miles square at or near Loramie’s store, one piece two miles square 
at the head of the navigable water or landing on the St. Marys River 
near Girtys Town (St. Marys), one piece six miles square at the head of 
the navigable waters of the Auglaize River, one piece at the confluence 
of the Auglaize and Miami, six miles square (at Defiance), and one piece 
where “ Fort Wayne now stands six miles square.” These were called 
“posts.” It has been observed that Little Turtle and Blue Jacket of the 
Shawnees came in to Greenville very tardily, but it must be said to their 
honor they proved true to the treaty to the last hour of their lives. 

Little Turtle was a master spirit of the confederate Indians, with 
headquarters at “ the Miami Towns,” now Fort Wayne. He commanded 
the Shawnees at the defeat of Harmar, and was present at the assault 
upon Recovery. At the peace negotiations he had the double task of 
controlling the confederate chiefs and dealing with Gen. Wayne. His 
name occupies prominent rank in the pages of our Indian biography. 

Major -General Anthony Wayne. 

His grandfather, Anthony Wayne, was a native of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1681, and removed to Ireland, where he devoted himself to agri- 
culture for several years. Entering the army of William of Orange 
against King James the Exile in 1690 he fought at the battle of the 
Boyne, and took part in the siege of Limerick, making himself quite 
serviceable to the State, for which he seems never to have been duly 
rewarded. Hence he became much dissatisfied with the general relations 
of his adopted country, and at the age of sixty-three he left Ireland for 
a voyage to America, and settled in Chester County, Pa., in 1722. He 
was distinguished for his devotion and attachment to the principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and held a captain’s commission at the battle 
of the Boyne on July 1, 1690, between William III. at the head of the 
Protestant army, and James II. at the head of a Catholic and French 
force. 

His son Anthony, the subject of this sketch, was born in the township 
of East Town, Chester County, Pa., January 1, 1745, and was highly re- 
spected for his talents, his morality, and his devotion to the interests of 
the colonies. He devoted his time to farming and surveying, and in 
1767 married a daughter of Benjamin Primrose, Esq., of Philadelphia, a 
distinguished merchant in Philadelphia. 

In 1774 . Anthony Wayne was elected a member of the Legislature, and 
in 1775 a member of the Committee of Public Safety. His distinguished 
talents, as well as the decided stand he took as a patriot and statesman, 
prepared the way for his future usefulness, more especially in advocating 
the noble stand which Pennsylvania took in the Revolution. 

Having resigned his seat in the Legislature in September, 1775, he 
raised a regiment of volunteers, and on the 3d day of January, 1776, he 


received from Congress a colonel’s commission, and was elected colonel 
of the Fourth Regiment raised by order of Congress in Pennsylwania, 
the other three having been respectively assigned to Col. Arthur St. 
Clair, Col. John Shee, and Col. Robert Magan. 

On March 16, 1776, the Committee of Safety appropriated two thou- 
sand pounds for the use of Col. Wayne’s regiment in the service of the 
United Colonies. 

At the opening of the campaign in 1776 Col. Wayne was ordered with 
his regiment to New York, and from thence to Canada, where he arrived 
in the latter part of June. He joined Gen. Sullivan’s regiment, which 
was defeated at Three Rivers July 17, 1776. The command of the 
Northern army then devolved upon Gen. Gates, who marched to the aid 
of Gen. Washington, leaving Gen. Wayne in command of the post at 
Ticonderoga. He was esteemed for his conduct and bravery and was 
commissioned a brigadier-general. 

In the spring of 1777 Gen. Washington called Gen. Wayne to the 
main army, and on May 15 placed him at the head of a brigade, since 
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Major-General Anthony Wayne. 


which time he was ever the successful leader or actor in every engage- 
ment, as the subsequent facts will demonstrate. 

In June, 1777, after the retreat of the British from Philadelphia, Gen. 
Wayne’s and Morgan’s corps were the two successful ones which pursued 
the enemy, and were complimented by Gen. Washington in his report to 
Congress. 

At the battle of Brandywine Gen. Wayne was assigned the post of 
honor of leading the American attack. 

At the battle of Paoli, September 2, 1777, he was driven from his posi- 
tion by Gen. Gray’s army with fixed bayonets, and by his conduct on 
that occasion Gen. Wayne proved himself to be a brave, active, and 
energetic officer. A marble monument has been erected to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the gallant officers and soldiers who fell on that 
occasion. 

On October 4, 1777, Gen. Wayne signalized himself at the battle of 
Germantown by leading his men into action. He had one horse shot 
under him and another as he was mounting. So intrepid and daring 
was he that he received the appellation of Mad Anthony, and is 
familiarly known as such. 

Gen. Wayne’s army did noble duty by removing the British under 
Gen. Clinton from Philadelphia June 28, 1778, who retreated in the dead 
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of night, leaving Gen. Wayne’s army to bury two hundred and forty- 
five of his soldiers, besides taking charge of a large number of the 
wounded. 

July 15, 1779, Gen. Washington resolved to attack Stony Point , and 
committed the issue to Gen. Wayne. The fort was garrisoned by six 
hundred men, principally Highlanders, under Lieut.-Col. Johnson. The 
brave and intrepid Wayne at the head of his troops, with their muskets 
unloaded and fixed bayonets, surprised and took the garrison, numbering 
five hundred and fifty-three prisoners. 

Congress presented him with a gold medal , emblematical of this glori- 
ous victory — for the wisdom and magnanimity which he displayed in 
conducting so wonderful a military enterprise. While Congress thus 
rewarded their. General, the soldiers were not forgotten for their bravery, 
for the stores which were taken at the garrison were divided among 
them. 

On October 17, 1781, when Lord Cornwallis and his army surrendered 
at Yorktown, Gen. Wayne assisted by his strategetical genius, which 
never failed him in the most untoward situation. 

Gen. Washington, after Cornwallis’s surrender, sent Gen. Wayne to 
Georgia, and so awe-inspiring were his record and his acts, that the 
enemy’s forces succumbed, and he succeeded in establishing peace, se- 
curity, and order. For his valuable services the State of Georgia pre- 
sented him with a valuable farm in their State. 

Gen. Wayne’s regiment also did noble duty May 20, 1782, when he 
defeated the Creek Indians at Ogechee. 

In July, 1783, after an absence of seven years, Gen. Wayne returned 
to his native State and to civil life, crowned, ns he well deserved, with 
the blessings of the nation, and in 1784 was elected a member of the 
General Assembly from Chester County, and served for two sessions. 
He again retired to private life, but in 1789 he was brought before 
the public, but not as a soldier ; he was elected a member of the Council 
of Censors, and afterwards of the Pennsylvania Convention, and advo- 
cated the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in which duties he ac- 
quitted himself with marked ability and to the entire satisfaction of the 
people. 

Gen. Wayne was nominated by President Washington, in the month 
of April, 1792, to the command of the army of the United States, and 
thereby succeeded Gen. St. Clair. Gen. Wayne waited patiently at 
Pittsburgh, his headquarters, from 1792 to August, 1793, for negotia- 
tions to take place with the Indians ; but every effort failed, and about 
September 1, 1793, he formed an encampment on the banks of the Ohio 
River between Mill Creek and the then village of Cincinnati, where the 
troops were drilled and instructed in military duties adapted to the 
peculiar service they were about to encounter. 

Congress increased the army under Gen. Wayne with five thousand 
men, and with this increased force he set out on his march August 8, 
1793, and advanced from his headquarters at “Hobson’s Choice,” near 
Fort Washington, on October 6, 1793, to the southwest branch of the 
Great Miami, within six miles of Fort Jefferson, and about a month sub- 
sequently established his headquarters at Fort Greenville , in the vicinity 
of what is now the town of Greenville, Darke County, Ohio, which fort 
was built by him about the period of his arrival at that point. Here 
with his fort properly fortified, and devoting his time and attention to 
the military instruction of his officers and men, he remained till the mid- 
summer of 1794. While thus engaged a body of sixteen hundred mounted 
volunteers, on July 26, 1794, from Kentucky, arrived, under the command 
of Maj.-Gen. Scott. We now retrace our history to the 23d of December, 
1793, when Gen. Wayne gave orders for the erection of a fort on the site 
of St. Clair’s defeat in 1791, and for that purpose ordered Major Henry 
Burbeck, with eight companies of infantry and a detachment of artillery, 
to proceed to the ground, whither the soldiers arrived, executed the 
order of Gen. Wayne, and the fort was appropriately called “Fort 
Recovery.” 

On July 28, 1794, the army began its march upon the Indian villages 
along the Maumee. On this march, some twenty-four miles to the north 
of Fort Recovery, Gen. Wayne had built and garrisoned a small post 
which he called Fort Adams. From this point, on the 4th of August, 
the army moved toward the confluence of the Auglaize and Maumee 
Rivers, where they arrived on the 8th of August. At this point a strong 


stockade fort with four good stockhouses by way of bastions was erected, 
which was called by Gen. Wayne Fort Defiance. 

On August 14 Gen. Wayne wrote to the Secretary of War: “I have 
the honor to inform you that the army under my command took posses- 
sion of this very important post on the morning of the 8th instant — the 
enemy on the preceding evening having abandoned all their settlements, 
towns, and villages with such apparent marks of surprise and precipita. 
tion as to amount to a positive proof that our approach was not discov- 
ered by them until the arrival of a Mr. Newman, of the quartermaster- 
general’s department, who deserted from the army near St. Marys. I 
had made such demonstration as to induce the savages to expect our 
advance by the route of the Miami villages to the left, or toward Roche 
de Brute, or foot of the Rapids by the right — which feints appear to have 
produced the desired effect, by drawing the attention of the enemy to 
these points, and gave an opening for the army to approach undiscovered 
by a devious, i. e., in a central direction. Thus we have gained posses- 
sion of the grand emporium of the hostile Indians of the West without 
loss of blood.” 

On August 15, 1794, Gen. Wayne moved his forces towards the foot 
of the Rapids, and erected a fort, which he called Fort Deposit , for the 
reception of stores, baggage, and the better to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
ground, which lay behind a thick bushy wood and the British fort, which 
was called by them Fort Miami , at the foot of the Rapids about seven 
miles from Fort Deposit, and stood on the northwest bank of the Maumee 
River near where Maumee City now stands. 

Gen. Wayne erected and finished Fort Deposit, not only to protect his 
provisions and baggage, but because from this point he could the more 
readily reconnoitre the enemy’s position at the foot of the Rapids. The 
British fort, Fort Miami, contained 250 British regulars and 210 militia, 
with four nine-pounders, two large howitzers, and six six-pounders, which 
were mounted in the fort, with two swivels. This fort had been recently 
constructed, contrary to the treaty with Great Britain, and within -the 
limits of the United States. 

* 

From Gen. Wayne’s report to the Secretary of War (Gen. Verux), we 
learn that at eight o’clock on the morning of the 20th of August, 1794, 
the army, under his command, advanced in columns, agreeably to the 
standing order of -march — the legion on the right, its flank covered by 
the Maumee, one brigade of mounted volunteers on the left under Gen. 
Todd, and the other in the rear under Gen. Barbee. A second battalion 
of mounted volunteers, commauded by Major Price, marched in front 
of the legion, so as to give timely notice for the troops to form in case 
of action. 

This corps was attacked after marching nearly five miles, and received 
so hot a fire from the enemy, who were concealed in the high grass and 
woods, as to compel it to fall back. Then the army was formed into 
two lines by Gen. Wayne in a close, thick wood, while the Indians were 
drawn up in three lines near enough to support each other at right 
angles with the river. Gen. Wayne, in his official correspondence, says: 
“I soon discovered from the weight of fire and extent of their lines that 
the enemy were in full force in front, in possession of their favorite 
ground, and endeavoring to turn our left flank. I gave orders to the 
second line to advance, and directed Maj.-Gen. Scott to gain and turn 
the right flank of the Indians with the mounted volunteers by a cir- 
cuitous route. At the same time I ordered the front line to advance 
with trailed arms and rouse the Indians from their coverts at the point 
of the bayonet, and when up to deliver a close and well-directed fire on 
their backs, so as not to give time to load again.” Gen. Wayne also com- 
manded the legionary cavalry to turn the left flank of the enemy next 
the river, and which aflorded a favorable field for that corps to act in. 
All orders were obeyed with spirit and prompitude, but such was the 
impetuosity of the charge of the first line of infantry, that the Indians 
and Canadian militia and volunteers were driven from their coverts in 
so short a time that, although every exertion was used by the officers of 
the second line of the legion and by Gens. Scott, Todd, and Barbee of 
the mounted volunteers to gain their proper position, yet but a part of 
each could get up in season to participate in the action — the enemy being 
driven , in the course of one hour, more than two miles through the thick 
woods already mentioned, by less than one-half their number. 

From every account the enemy numbered two thousand combatants, 
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and the United States troops actually engaged against them were short 
of nine hundred. This horde of savages with their allies abandoned 
themselves to flight, and dispersed with terror and dismay, leaving Gen. 
Wayne’s victorious army in full and quiet possession of the field of 
battle, which terminated under the influence of the British garrison, Fort 
Miami, at the foot of the Rapids. 

This victory was followed by the treaty of Greenville , which com- 
menced June 16 and lasted to August 20, 1195, and which the reader 
will find at length in the chapter on Indian treaties. 

The question has often been discussed whether Tecumseh, the Indian 
chief, was at the council the night before the battle, and participated in 
all the events of that disastrous campaign of the Indians and their allies. 

We shall give the testimony of Anthony Shane, who was present on 
that occasion, who states that Tecumseh led a party of Shawanees in the 
attack upon the army of Gen. Wayne! That it was in this engagement 
that Tecumseh first encountered Gen. Harrison, then a lieutenant. That 
the chief occupied an advance position in the battle, and while attempting 
to load his rifle he put in a bullet before the powder and was thus unable 
to use his gun. Being at this moment pressed in front by some infantry, 
he fell back with his party till they met another detachment of Indians. 
Tecumseh urged them to stand fast and fight, saying if any one would 
lend him a gun, he would show them how to use it. A fowling-piece was 
handed to him with which he fought for some time, till the Indians were 
again compelled to give ground. While falling back he met another 
party of Shawanees, and although the whites were pressing on them he 
rallied the Indians and induced them to make a stand in a thicket. When 
the infantry had pressed close upon them, and had discharged their mus- 
kets into the bushes, Tecumseh and his party returned the fire and then 
retreated till they had joined the main body of the Indians below the 
rapids of the Maumee. 

Of the killed and wounded in this engagement, according to the report 
of Gen. Wayne, the regular troops lost twenty-six killed and thirteen 
wounded, and nine regulars and two volunteers died of their wounds be- 
fore the 28th of August. The loss of the enemy was more than twice 
that of the army under Wayne, as the woods were strewn for a consider- 
able distance with the dead bodies of Indians. 

Gen. Wayne remained three days and nights on the banks of the 
Maumee in front of the field of battle, during which time all the houses 
and cornfields of the enemy were consumed and destroyed for a consider- 
able distance both above and below Fort Miami. Upon August 27 the 
army started upon its return march for Fort Defiance, laying waste 
the villages and cornfields for a distance of some fifty miles along the 
Maumee. 

The army reached Fort Defiance the 14th of September, 1794, and 
after fortifying the fort substantially they left on the 17th for the Miami 
village, where they arrived the next day. The history of events will be 
seen from Wayne’s daily journal from September 18 to October 22, 1794, 
when Gen. Wayne having completed his work, at the point now bearing 
his name, Lieut.-Col. Hamtramck assumed command of the fort, and 
after firing fifteen rounds of cannon he gave it the name of Fort Wayne. 

Gen. Wayne, having defeated all the Indian tribes, the history of which 
we have given in the chapter on Indian wars, concluded a treaty with 
them at Greenville in 1796, he being appointed sole commissioner to 
treat with the Northwestern Indians, and also received the military posts 
given up by the British government. Ho embarked in a schooner at 
Detroit for his home in Chester County, Pa., and had only proceeded ay 
far as Erie when he was taken ill and died suddenly from an attack of the 
gout December 15, 1796, in the 51st year of his age, in the Block House. 
His dying words were to bury him “at the foot of the flagstaff,” with 
the inscription A. W., and his command was obeyed. 

The highest eulogium we can pronounce upon so distinguished a sol- 
dier, a patriot, a hero, and a citizen is that he was a man of true courage 
and remarkable foresight — that he perilled his life for his country and 
shielded its inhabitants from the murderous tomahawk. He established 
her boundaries, by compelling her enemies to sue for peace, and he be- 
held his country advancing step by step in the mechanical arts and intel 
lectual sciences, and also becoming powerful in arms. 

In 1809 his son, Col. Isaac Wayne, of Chester County, had his body 
removed to the burial-ground of Radnor Church, Chester County, where 


the “ Pennsylvania State Society of Cincinnati” erected a monument to 
his memory with the following inscriptions : — 

On the North Front. 

MAJOR-GENERAL 

ANTHONY WAYNE 

WAS BORN AT WAYNE8BURGH, 

IN CHESTER COUNTY, 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

A. D. 1745. 

AFTER A LIFE OF HONOUR AND USEFULNESS 
HE DIED IN DECEMBER, 1796, 

AT A MILITARY POST 
ON THE SHORES OF LAKE ERIE, 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

HIS MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS 
ARB CON8ECRATED 
IN THE HISTORY OF HIS COUNTRY 
AND IN 

THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

HIS REMAINS 
ARE HERE DEPOSITED. 

On the South Front. 

IN HONOUR OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
MILITARY SERVICES OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL 

ANTHONY WAYNE, 

AND AS AN AFFECTIONATE TRIBUTE 
OF RESPECT TO HIS MEMORY 
THIS STONE WAS ERECTED BY HIS 
COMPANIONS IN ARMS, 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SOCIETY OF 
THE CINCINNATI, 

JULY 4TH, A.D. 1809, 

THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERKU, 

AN EVENT WHICH CONSTITUTES 
THE MOST 

. APPROPRIATE EULOGIUM OF AN AMERICAN 
SOLDIER AND PATRIOT. 

The Council at Greenville. 

It does not appear that any military movements worthy of notice took 
place during the winter of 1794-95. The General, however, was press- 
ing his appeal on the War Department to reinforce his army, and was 
engaged in watching the movements of the enemy, and bringing every 
influence within his power to operate on their minds in favor of peace. 
He appealed to their hopes and their fears. He availed himself of the 
influence of the chiefs who were friendly to the United States, and of 
such as were indisposed to continue the war, by which he distracted 
their council, kept their minds in a vacillating state, and prevented them 
from agreeing on any plan of operation of a warlike character. Whether 
he had succeeded in concealing from them the reduced state of his army, 
which was producing great fear at headquarters, was not known, though 
it was believed that a knowledge of that fact would operate as a strong 
temptation to the savages to try the fate of another battle. 

Their number had not been materially reduced, while the strength of 
the American army had been very greatly diminished by sickness and 
death, and by the expiration of the term of enlistment of many of the 
Legion, and of the discharge of the Kentucky volunteers. The fact, 
however, fortunately was, let the cause of it be what it might, that the 
British officers and agents, with all the influence they were able to exert, 
could not stimulate the Indians to recommence hostilities. They had 
acquired some knowledge of the population and strength of the United 
States, and of their own utter inability to resist it. Some of them were 
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made to understand that the white people were so numerous that they 
could bring into the field fifty warriors to their one; and that, sooner or 
later, they must be destroyed if the contest was continued. Though 
this impression was not general, it occupied the minds of a sufficient 
number of the more intelligent and influential chiefs and warriors to dis- 
appoint the hopes and frustrate the plans of Simcoe and his associates. 

The Indians were evidently divided in opinion, as to the course they 
ought to pursue. A majority were disposed to continue the war, but 
were afraid the British agents would not redeem their pledges, by which 
they might be again defeated. They remembered the solemn promises 
of co-operation which had been made to them in times past. They recol- 
lected that when the fort was built at the foot of the Rapids they were 
told it was intended for their protection, and as a place of refuge to which 
they might retreat should they be unexpectedly defeated by the Ameri- 
can troops. They knew, also, that in violation of those assurances the 
gates of that strong fortress had been shut against them after their defeat 
on the 20th of August, and that neither chief nor warrior was permitted 
to enter it. 

Some of the chiefs were decidedly in favor of commencing a negotia- 
tion for peace without further delay; while others, under the influence 
of ambition and pride, had partly determined to abandon the countiy, 
and remove their families to the Mississippi, rather than submit to the 
humiliation of suing for peace. This diversity of feeling and opinion, 
produced in part by the judicious measures pursued by General Wayne, 
accomplished in the end the great object he had in view from the begin- 
ning. 


It did not require the spirit of prophecy to foresee that, if a diversity 
of opinion could be produced and kept tip among the tribes, and their 
minds could be continued in a vacillating state, no serious immediate 
danger was to be apprehended. This proved to be the case, for although 
they were in a state of great excitement they remained quiet during the 
winter and spring; and early in June began to collect at Greenville, 
apparently without any previous agreement or concert, and as they 
severally arrived gave notice that they had come to negotiate a peace. 

On the 16th of June a considerable number of Delawares, Ottawas, 
Pottawattamies, and Eel River Indians having arrived, the General 
caused them to be assembled on that day, and for the first time met them 
in general council. After they had received and smoked the calumet of 
peace, he rose and thus addressed them: — 

I take you all by the hand, as brothers, assembled for the good work of peace. I 
thank the Great Spirit for this glorious bud, who appears to rejoioe at our meeting; and 
also for permitting so many of us to assemble here this day, being the first of the moon, 
for the purpose of bolding a treaty. The Great Spirit has favored us with a olear sky, 
and a refreshing breeze for the happy occasion. I have cleared this ground of all brush 
and rubbish, and have opened roads to the east, the west, the north, and the sonth, that 
all your nations may come in safety and with ease to meet me. The ground on which 
this oounoil-house stands is unstained with blood, and is pure as the heart of General 
Washington, the great ohief of America, and of his great council — as pure as my heart, 
which now wishes for nothing so much as peace and brotherly love. 1 have this day 
kindled the oouncil-fire of the United States; and I now deliver to each tribe present a 
string of white wampum, to serve as a reoord of the friendship this day commenoed be- 
tween us. [Wampum delivered.] 

The heavens are bright, the roads are open, we will rest in peace and love, and wait 
the arrival of our brothers. In the interim we will have a little refreshment to wash the 
dust from our throats — we will, on this happy ocoasion, be merry, but without passing 
the bounds of temperance and sobriety. We will now oover np the eounoil-fire, and keep 
it alive till the remainder of the different tribes assemble and form a full meeting and 
representation. 

Te-ta-boksh-ke, king of the Delawares, rose and said : — 

Our meeting this day affords me infinite pleasure. I thank the Great Spirit, and I 
thank you, for bestowing on ns so great a happiness. All my people shall be informed 
of the commencement of our friendship, and they will rejoioe in it, and I hope it will 
never end. [A string of white wampum.] 

The fire was then raked up, and the Council accounted. 

On the next day, June 17th, forty Pottawattamies arrived and had 
audience. New Com, one of the old chiefs, addressed the General and 
said : — 

I have come here on the good work of peace. Ho other motive oould have induced me 
to undertake so long a journey as I have now performed in my advanced age and infirm 
state of health. I oome from Lake Miobigan. I hope after onr treaty is over yon will 
exchange onr old medals and supply ns with General Washington’s. My young men 
8 


will no longer adhere to the old ones — they wish for the new. They have thrown off the 
British, and henceforth will view the Americans as their only true friends. We oome 
with a good heart, and hope yon will supply us with provisions. 

The General replied : — 

I give you all a hearty weloome. I am particularly pleased with the appearance of 
so venerable a man as New Com. Tou, young warriors, will, I am pursuaded, pay the 
highest respect to the counsels of this aged ohief. Your friend, The Sun, a Pottawattamie 
ohief, will tell yon that yesterday we kindled the oounoil-fire — that the roads are all 
olear, and that we only wait the arrival of the other expected chiefs to begin the good 
work. 

You must be fatigued ; I will not, therefore, detain you at present You will be sup- 
plied with provisions and some drink to refresh you and to make your hearts glad. 

On the 21st of June, Buck-on-ge-he-las with a party of Delawares, and 
Asi-me-the with a party of Pottawattamies arrived, and were received in 
the council house. 

Te-ta-boksh-ke, the Delaware king, on behalf of his people addressed 
the General as follows: — 

Brothers, listen 1 We are here met by permission of the Great Spirit. Our forefathers 
used soft cloths to dry up their tears; we use this wampum, and hope by its influence 
to do away all past misfortunes. We have now opened onr eyes and our ears, and hope 
to settle all difficulties. [A white string.] 

• Asi-me-the, the Pottawattamie chief, spoke as follows: — 

I have nothing to observe. Our grandfathers, the Delawares, have said what is neces- 
sary. Excuse my not presenting you with wampum. Why should we, elder brother, be 
of a different opinion from our grandfathers, the Delawares I The Great Spirit has been 
equally kind to ns in this meeting. You see us all here. You sent for ns. The remain- 
der of us are dead or incapable of ooming to see you. In oomplianoe with your requisi- 
tion for the surrender of prisoners, and as a proof of onr sincere wishes for peace, I now 
present you two, all who are in our possession. 

The General rose and spoke thus: — 

Brothers! I take yon all by the hand and weloome yon to Greenville. The great 
oounoil-fire has already been kindled, and the oalumet of peace has been smoked by the 
different nations who are here. This old chief, Te-ta-boksh-ke, has witnessed and joined 
In the solemn aot in the presence of the Great Spirit. 

We have raked up the fire until the chiefs generally assemble. Last night I had 
accounts from the Wyandots of Sandusky and Detroit, and all the Indians in that quar- 
ter. This day they rise upon their feet to oome and join in council with ns. The roads 
being all clear they will arrive witbont difficulty in ten days. We will then add fresh 
wood to our fire, whose pure flame shall be seen from the rising to the setting sun. We 
will postpone entering on business until that period. In the mean time I will give yon, 
my brothers, what will make your hearts glad. I have already given wampum to all the 
tribes present. I now present you with a little more to evince that my mind and heart 
are always the same. [Wampnm.] 

On the 23d of June Le Gris, the Little Turtle, and seventeen Miamis 
arrived and were presented. 

Le Gris merely observed that he was very happy to see the General ; 
that he had nothing particular to say at that time. He wished to encamp 
and prepare for bad weather, and added that the Miamis were united 
with him in.friendly sentiments and wishes for peace. 

The General said in reply : — 

I feel much satisfaction in taking yon all by the hand. My pleasure is equally great 
with yours in this interview. The conncil-fire was kindled in this house on the first 
day of this moon. We oovered it .up and have preserved it clear waiting for your 
arrival, and the appearance of our brothers, the Wyandots, Shawanees, and a part of the 
Five Nations among ns; they are now three days on their way hither. I will not detain 
you ; you mnst require rest, and I will order you to be provided with proper refresh- 
ments. This belt testifies the sincerity of the weloome with which I receive yon. [A 
belt.] 

On the 25th of June the Indian chiefs present were assembled. The 
General thus addressed them : — 

Brothers 1 I take yon all by the hand. I have invited you to this meeting to inform 
you of some measures I have taken for yonr convenience. I now give yon np my exte- 
rior redoubts to accommodate the different nations with oounoil houses. My people have 
all come in from them, and you will allot them among yon as you may think proper. I 
take this opportunity to make you acquainted with some customs we observe. On firing 
the evening gun all onr men repair to their quarters. I wish your people to aot in the 
same manner. I am persuaded you will peroeive the propriety of this measure. If you 
find any of my foolish yonng men troubling yonr camp after that signal, I will thank 
you to tie them and send them to me. I wish to preserve good order and harmony. 

I will now explain what yesterday might have had a strange appearanoe. It is a 
standing rule in our armies upon any alarm or aooident whatever, for our warriors to 
repair instantly to their posts. 1 mention this to you to prevent for the future any mis- 
apprehension. It is by my invitation you are here ; and I stand pledged for your safety 
and security. It is also our praotiod to parade our men morning and evening, and call 
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every man by bis name. An accident occurred yesterday in tbe explosion of some of our 
fireworks. It will have no other effect than to delay for a few days tbe exhibition intended 
for tbe 4th of July, tbe anniversary of the independence of America. I have nothing 
more to mention to you at this time. I call yon together merely to acquaint you with 
these things, to repeat my sentiments of regard, and my care for you ; and to assnre you, 
again, that you may rest as easy, and are as safe here, as if you were in your own villages. 
Tbe council-fire remains covered till the arrival of the rest of our brothers. General 
Washington and his great council have sent you large presents, the arrival of which I 
expect about the same time. Tour friends Ontu, tbe Quakers, have also sent you a 
message, and some small presents as a token of their regard for you. 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,or Bad Bird, a Ckippeway chief, rose and said: — 

Elder brother 1 I thank you in the name of all the Ottawas, Chippeways, and Potta- 
wattamies, for what you have this day told us. It is all very right and good. 

The Delawares signified their concurreftce in opinion with their grand- 
children, the Chippeways. 

The General then rose and said : — 

I have never yet, in a public capacity told a lie. Tou will not be deceived by placing 
the utmost confidence in what I shall tell you. I again repeat, that your own towns 
and villages could not afford you greater liberty, safety, and security, than you will en- 
joy, while you choose to remain with me. 

Meeting adjourned. 

On the 26th of June, thirty-four Chippewas, and Pottawattamies, ar- 
rived. Mi-chi-mang, a Pottawattamie, said to the General, that as soon 
as they heard his words, they rose to come and see him. He said they 
had no old chiefs, or they would have come, on this great occasion — 
“ they are all dead.” He further observed that they came in expectation 
of being supplied with provisions to refresh them after their fatigue. 

On the 30th of June, the chiefs were assembled at their own request. 
Le Gris, chief of the Miamis, addressed the General as follows: — 

Brotherl I have oome this day only to see you. The other chiefs present have no 
other object than to partake of the same pleasure. I hope everything hitherto has been 
satisfactory to you. I now express our perfect satisfaction. 

Our young warriors are glad to meet and see you and yonr warriors, and I hope no 
suspicions have existed with either. You have told us we should share yonr provisions, 
whilst we staid with you; and in consequence, we depend on receiving what you have 
promised. The chiefs present are all happy in the belief of. their perfect safety; and I 
am pursuaded the other chiefs, when they arrive will be equally satisfied with their situ- 
ation. When brothers meet, they always experience pleasure. As it is a cool day, we 
hope you will give us some drink. You promised to treat us well, and we expect to be 
treated as warriors. We wish you to give your brothers a glass of wine; and we should 
like some mutton and pork, occasionally. I hope you will be pleased with this visit. 

New Corn, n Pottawattamie chief, rose and said : — 

I agree perfectly in sentiment with my brother Le Gris. I hope you will comply with 
his request. Our hearts are sorry and afflicted, to see the graves of onr brothers, who fell 
here last winter. 

The Sun, a Pottawattamie chief, rose and said : — 

When I came to your house, you told me I should have what I wanted. We get but a 
small allowance — we eat in the morning, and are hungry at night. The days are long 
—we have nothing to do, we beoome uneasy and wish for home. 

The General answered thus: — 

I am pleased to see you all here, and happy to find you think yourselves secure in this 
camp. I wish you to think yourselves perfectly at home. The chiefs who are on their 
way, I am persuaded, will also think themselves safe when they arrive. They are. now 
tea days on their journey towards ns, and we may, with certainty, expect them. I have 
received a speech from their nations to that effect. Blue Jacket comes by the Miami 
villages. The others may arrive by a different route. 

You say, that when you came here, I promised you plenty; it is my wish and inten- 
tion that you should have enough. The Sun alone oomplains of scarcity. I wish you 
to consult together generally, and let me know if you really do not receive enough. Pork 
we have none. The few sheep we have are for the comfort of our sick, and occasionally 
for our officers. Your sick shall most cheerfully share with mine, and I will, with plea- 
sure share with your ohiefs. New Corn has observed that your hearts were troubled 
for the loss of your brothers who died here last winter. Grief is unavailing, and ought 
not to be indulged. I will give the chiefs of each nation present a sheep for their nse, 
and some drink for themselves and their people this afternoon to make their hearts glad 
and to dry up their tears. At present we will have a glass of wine together — I wish to 
see you all happy and contented. 

Council then adjourned. 

On the 3d of July the General addressed the chiefs as follows: — 

Brothers! I take you all by the hand with that strong hold with which brothers ought 
to salute each other. To-morrow will be the anniversary of the day which gave peace, 
happiness, and independence to America — to-morrow all the people of the fifteen fires, 


with shouts of joy, and peals of artillery, will celebrate the period which gave them free- 
dom. Nineteen times have the United States already haiied the return of that auspicious 
morn. To-morrow we shall for the twentieth time salute the return of that happy day, 
rendered still more dear by the brotherly union between the Americans and the red 
people. To-morrow, all the people within these lines will rejoice. You, my brothers, 
shall also rejoioe in your respective encampments. 

I oall you together to explain these matters. Bo not, therefore, be alarmed at the 
report of our big guns. They will do no harm — they will be the harbingers of peace and 
gladness, and their roar will ascend into the heavens. The flag of the United States, and 
the colors of this Legion shall be given to the wind, to be fanned by its gentle breeze, in 
honor of the birthday of American freedom. I will now show you our colors, that you 
may know them to-morrow. Formerly they were displayed as ensigns of war and battle ; 
now they will be exhibited as emblems of peace and happiness. This eagle, you see, 
holds his arrows close, while he stretches forth, as a more valuable offering, the olive 
branch of peace. The Great Spirit seems disposed to incline ns all for the future to 
repose under its grateful shade, and wisely enjoy the blessings which attend it. 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, chief of the Chippeways, rose and addressed the 
General thus: — 

Elder brother! I have heard yonrwords, and have received great pleasure from them. 
I never make long speeches; what I have to say, I say in a few words. Look at your 
warriors around you, and view ours. Does it not give you pleasure to see us all met here 
in brotherly love! 

Elder brother! You niay believe what I say, and what I am going to say. As we are 
here on good business, our hearts must dictate what onr tongues express. Tbe Great 
Spirit knows when we speak truth, and punishes falsehood. As you have told us, we are 
to rejoioe. I have a favor to ask of you, compliance with which will prepare our hearts 
for the occasion. We would wish to rescue from denth, two of your young warriors, whom 
we brought in to you, who, as we hear, are to die. I entreat you in the name of all 
present to spare their lives, and pray you to indulge us in thiB respect. [A white and 
blue string.] 

Te-ta-boksh-ke, king of tbe Delawares, thus spoke: — 

Elder brotherl I thank you for having kindly explained to us what will take place 
to-morrow. Our young men shall all be informed of it. We thank you for your atten-> 
tion to us. We will sincerely rejoice in the happy oocasion. 

The General replied: — 

Brothers 1 I have heard your words, and will answer you presently. As I never speak 
without deliberation, you may depend on what I say. 

Brothers 1 I have considered your request, respecting the two warriors condemned to 
die. I will now answer you. The two men condemned to death, are not those whom you 
brought to me ; but two very bad men, from another quarter. I desire this good man 
(Dr. Jones the Chaplain) to prepare the minds of these men for the awful change they 
are about to experience. We put no man to death, without giving him time to repent, 
and to whiten his heart. The lives of the two men whom you brought in, although very 
culpable, are now granted to your humane entreaties. That you may all remember that 
the Americans rejoice to-morrow, and on every succeeding anniversary of it, I present 
each nation with a string of white wampum. We will now retire and hope to-morrow’s 
dawn may be propitious. [Wampum.] 

On the 4th of July, A-goosh-a-way, and twenty-three Ottawas, from the 
vicinity of Detroit, arrived and had audience. The General addressed 
them : — 

Brothers! I take you all by the hand. I am happy to see you. You must be hungry 
and dry. I will order you refreshments to make your hearts glad. The hearts of your 
brothers are also made glad this day. I will no longer detain you from taking that re- 
pose of which you seem to stand in so much need. >1 deliver this string as a proof of 
my happiness in seeing you. [A white string.] 

A-goosli-a-way spoke as follows: — 

Brother ! Those nations who are now represented at this meeting are probably all 
you may reasonably expect. As for the Shawanees, and Wyandots of Detroit, I do not 
believe they will come. I frequently told them they ought to advance without hesitation, 
but they still continue irresolute, and hover around their enemies the British. I cannot 
discover the motives which actuate the Wyandots. The Six Nations sent two letters 
prevailing on me to await their junction; but finding they delayed, and suspecting their 
sincerity, I came away without waiting long for them. 

July 9th. In council. Present, the chiefs of the Delawares, Ottawas, 
Chippeways, Pottawattamies, Miami, and Wabash tribes. 

The General rose and addressed them as follows: — 

Younger brothers! I take you all by the hand, and welcome you to this council-fire. 
Viewing the number of nations who last winter signed the preliminary artioles, I perceive 
all are present, except the Wyandots of Sandusky, and the Shawanees. It is now twenty- 
five days since the oouncil-fire was kindled at this place. It has continued to burn bright; 
and it has happily dissipated the clouds, which have hung over the people of Sandusky. 
They now see that the sky is clear and serene ; that the roads are open, and free of 
thorns. Four runners arrived from them last evening, to announce to me, the near ap- 
proach of all the ohiefs of the Wyandots, and others of Sandusky. The intelligence 
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which these messengers have brought to me, is this : That the dark cloud which envel- 
oped the Shawanees in the neighborhood of the British posts, (for that, my brother, is 
a very oloudy place), has also been dispelled ; that they have at length awoke from their 
intoxicated slumber, and are now on their feet coming to this place. They, and the 
Wyandots, etc., of Sandusky, may be expeoted to arrive here in the course of three days. 
The question then is : 8hall we now name the day on which to begin the great and good 
work, or shall we wait the arrival of those chiefs, and have their united voice on the sub- 
ject? This is all I shall propose at present until I hear your respective opinions. 

The Little Turtle made some remarks to the other chiefs, on the Gene- 
ral’s speech, and gave them some reasons why the fixing of the day 
should be postponed. 

A-goosh-a-way, an Ottawa chief, rose and said : — 

Elder brother 1 1 am muoh obliged to you for requiring our opinions on this matter. 
'Tis true, as the Little Turtle has observed to us, that we have been here a long time 
waiting; but it will be best to remain contented a few days longer that we may begin 
the good work all together. I now present you our pipe, and hope that you and your 
warriors will smoke it. 

Elder brother! You see that all your chiefs as well as ours, have smoked out of this 
calumet of peace; and the Great Spirit is well pleased to see it. The oalumet does not 
now speak; it remains silent until the arrival of our brothers who are on their way. 

The General rose and said : — 

Younger brother 1 Twenty-live days ago the calumet of peace of the fifteen fires, of the 
United States, was smoked in this house. It did not then speak; and it yet remains 
silent. I am pleased to hear you all conour in opinion with the Little Turtle, that we 
should wait the arrival of our brothers, the Wynndots and Shawanees. I, therefore, 
propose that we shall meet again at this place on Monday next. 

[A white string to each nation present.] Council adjourned to Monday 
the 13th. 

On Monday, July 13th, at the request of the Wyandot chiefs, who 
arrived on the 12th, and others, the meeting proposed for that day, was 
postponed until Wednesday the 15th, some necessary regulations among 
them not having been decided on. 

PBOCIIDISOS IK FULL COUNCIL. 

On Wednesday, July 15th, the council assembled agreeably to adjourn- 
ment Present, the chiefs of the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chip- 
peways, Pottawattamies, Miamis, and Wabash tribes. The council being 
opened, and the council-fire uncovered, interpreters were sworn in; after 
which the General addressed the Indians thus:— 

Younger brothers 1 These interpreters whom you have now seen sworn, have oalled 
the Great Spirit to witness that they will faithfully interpret all the speeches made by 
me to you, and by you to me ; and the Great Spirit will punish them severely hereafter, 
if they do not religiously fulfil their sacred promise. 

This is the calumet of peace of the fifteen fires of the United States of America. I 
shall first present it to The Soldier (Wabash tribe), who first took us by the hand, as I 
do not know yet which nation among you is in future to have the precedence. The next 
were the Wyandots, who oame forward last fall, early ; the next were the Ottawas, Chip- 
peways, Pottawattamies, and Sauckeys ; and the next were the Delawares. 

Younger brothers ! All the chiefs and warriors of the different nations present ! I 
now take you all by the hand. It was my wish to have waited for the arrival of the 
Shawanees, Wyandots of Detroit, and some Chippeways, who, I learn, are on their way ; 
but as it is the desire of the chiefs present, to commence the business generally, I will 
now show them by what authority I hold this treaty. 

Treaties made by all nations on this earth ought to be held sacred and binding, between 
the contracting parties ; hence, it is the practice, to commission certain persons with 
powers to make and oonclude stipulated artioles of treaties accordingly. These books 
contain treaties which have been held with all the Indian nations in North America, and 
show what has been said and done at each, without the smallest alteration. In the first 
place, this is a commission, appointing me commander-in-chief of the American Legion, 
presented to me by General Washington and the fifteen fires, three years sinoe. On the 
4th day of April, 1794, 1 received a commission from the same authority for settling a 
peace with all the tribes of Indians northwest of the Ohio. (Here the General read the 
renewal of his powers as commissioner to treat with the Indians.) 

Having thus produced my authority, given me by General Washington, and the fifteen 
fires, I will now proceed to review the preliminary articles which we mutually entered 
into and exchanged during the past winter. 

Younger brothers 1 Open your ears and listen to the questions asked me by the 
Wyandots of Sandusky, on the 26th of September last. This was the voice of the Wyan- 
dots and other tribes of Sandusky. “Brother! Bring forth from the bottom of your 
heart, yonr sentiments respecting making a definite treaty of peace, and upon what terms. 
We shall deliver our prayers daily to the Great Spirit above, our Maker, that he will 
open your hearts and sentiments to us.” This was a strong and serious question upon 
which the happiness of the United States and the Indian nations mutually depended. 
The answer made to that question required some explanations which are tedious, and do 
not seem at present neoessary to be repeated ; but I will read that part which explains 
the principles upon which a pesos could take place. 


“ Brothers ! You desire me to bring forth from the bottom of my heart, my sentiments 
respecting a peace, and upon what terms it could be obtained. 

“ Brothers ! 1 now call upon you to exert your utmost powers of attention, and listen to 
wbat I say to you. It is now near six years since the chiefs of the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawattamies, and Sao nations, concluded a treaty at the mouth 
of the Muskingum, with Governor St Clair, for removing all causes of controversy and 
settling the boundary between them and the United States. That treaty appeared to be 
founded upon principles of equity and justice, and to be perfectly satisfactory to all par- 
ties at that time. I therefore propose that treaty, as a foundation for a lasting treaty of 
peace, between the United States, and your nations of Indians. Should you have any 
well-grounded objections to these principles and to this proposition, come forward and 
speak yonr minds freely ; and rest assured of a sincere welcome and safe conduct in 
coming hither and returning to your homes. From your friend and brother, Ahthoht 
Wains.” 

This was my answer to'the Wyandots. They are here present and can testify to the 
truth of it In consequence of this answer, the Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawattamies, 
Sauckeys, Miamis, Delawares, and Shawanees, came forward and signed these prelimi- 
nary articles of which you have all, respectively, oopies. Having now shown you that I 
stand here in the place of General Washington, and represent the fifteen fires of America, 
and having shown the manner in which this happy meeting came about by an explana- 
tion, first from the Wyandots, whose good example was followed by the other nations, I 
shall forbear to say more, as the day is far spent, but to request you to consider what I 
have said. 

Brothers! I wish you all dearly to understand that we have progressed so far in the 
good work, as to explain these preliminary steps. I would advise you to appropriate 
two or three days, to revolve, coolly and attentively, these matters, and those which will 
naturally follow them. I take you all by the hand. We will now rake up the counoil- 
fire, and as we have talked a long time, we must be dry, and have a little drink. 

Council adjourned. 

Saturday, July 18th. In council. Present as before. The Little 
Turtle, a Miami chief, addressed the General as follows: — 

Brother! We have beard and considered what you have said to us. You have shown, 
and we have seen, your power to treat with us. I came here for the purpose of hearing 
you. I suppose it to be your wish that peace should take place throughout the world. 
When we hear you say so, we will be prepared to answer you. You have told me that 
the present treaty should be founded upon that of Muskingum. I beg leave to observe 
to you, that, that treaty was effected, altogether, by the Six Nations, who seduoed some of 
our young men to attend it, together with a few of the Chippeways, Wyandots, Ottawas, 
Delawares, and Pottawattamies. I beg leave to tell you that I am entirely ignorant of 
what was done at that treaty. I hope those who held it, may give you their opinions, 
whether or not, it was agreeable to them. 

The Sun, a Pottawattamie chief, rose and said : — 

Brother ! The Master of Life had pity on me when he permitted me to come and take 
you first by the hand. With the same hand and heart I then possessed, I now salute 
you. When I gave you my band, you said, “ I thank you, and am glad to take your 
band, Pottawattamie ;” and you thanked the other Indians also, and told them you had 
opened a road for them to come and see you. When I got this belt from the Americans, 
they told me the roads were open and dear, and that no obstruction should prevent our 
coming to see you. I was happy when you gave me the road [a belt], and so are we 
all, for we have all travelled it. I hope it will remain free of bushes and thorns, as long 
as Americans and Indians live. You yourself, have told me it should be so, and that this 
(meaning the olive branch, held by the eagle) was a leaf of that great tree, under whose 
shade we, and all our posterity should repose in safety and happiness. 

Elder brother ! We have followed the road you gave us in safety. I now present it 
to your view, as your gift, [presenting a road-belt, with the eagle of the United States 
attached.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, rose and said : — 

Brothers of the different nations present ! Listen to what onr elder brother tells us, 
with attention. I am satisfied it is the truth. Listen to me also, elder brother 1 Last 
winter I heard your words when you stretohed your hands to us, and asked us to come 
and see you. I never heard before, what The Sun has been observing. When I heard 
what yon said last winter I took you by the hand, and now when I returned, I found 
your gates open to receive me, and that you told me the truth. I was then deputed by 
the chiefs of my nations to hear your words, and am happy that they are now convinced 
of the truth of them. You now also find the truth of my words; that I then came only 
to carry back your words, and the other chiefs would come to see you. You now see 
them present, the representatives of their nations. Here are the chiefs of the Ottawas, 
Chippeways, and Pottawattamies. We three are faithful allies, and one of ns speaks for 
the whole, when in oounoil. The words you spoke last winter, are fresh on my memory. 
I know nothing of the treaty in question, which took plaoe at Muskingum. The people 
who made it are present, and will be able to speak of it My remote situation, on Lake 
Michigan, prevented me from being acquainted with it. 

Tar-kee, or Crane, chief of the Wyandots, rose and said: — 

Brothers of all nations present, listen 1 Elder brother 1 I don’t think it proper to 
select any particular nation to speak for the whole. You have kindled the council-fire. 
I wish you to determine wbat nation shall speak, and appoint a day when we shall all 
be collected, and when those who are on their way shall have joined us. 
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The General rose and said : — 

Brothers! I hare paid very great attention to what has been observed by the Miamis, 
Pottawattamies, Chippeways, and Wyandots, and the day after to-morrow I will endeavor 
to explain fully the treaty of Muskingum of which so many plead ignoranoe. I will 
bring to the recollection of the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawat- 
tamies, and Sac Nations, what they did at that treaty, and show them anew, their names 
who witness it. There are some Chippeways approaching, who, perhaps, were at the 
treaty; and when I look around me, I imagine I see some faoes who were present at it. 
This road, (alluding to The Sun’ a road belt) is the true road. I have a branch similar 
Jo this, at my breast. I know them to be of the same tree, and of equal value. This is 
all I shall say at present. I thank the Great Spirit for assembling so many of us to- 
gether on this good work ; and I hope we shall have all things perfectly understood and 
explained to our mutual satisfaction before we part. 

Council adjourned to meet on the 20th. 

In the evening of the 18th, Blue Jacket and thirteen Shawanees, and 
Masass, with twenty Chippeways, arrived, and were received in the coun- 
cil house. Masass spoke as follows; — 

I am very happy to be here this day. 1 was at the treaty of Muskingum, and have it 
now in my hand to show it you. Nothing but my having it in my possession could have 
brought me here at this time, for I came voluntarily and unasked. We should have 
oome in great numbers but for Brandt’s endeavors to prevent us. The Wyandots and 
Six Nations are counselling I do not know what may be the result of their conference. 
1 am happy to find so many of my brothers with you. I hope for the future they will 
walk in the right way and be sincere in their engagements. I again repeat my knowl- 
edge of the treaty of Muskingum. As far as I understand it, I have been faithful to it. 
I have brought these Frenchman with me that I may be well acquainted with everything 
that shall take place. This is ail I have to say at present Having travelled far I am 
fatigued and require refreshment. [A white string.] 

Blue Jacket spoke as follows: — 

Brother! When I came here last winter I did not mean to deceive you; what I pro- 
mised you I did intend to perform. My wish to conclude a firm peace with you being 
sincere, my uneasiness has been great, that my people have not come forward so soon 
as you would wish or might expect; but you must not be discouraged by these unfavor- 
able appearances. Some of our chiefs and warriors are here ; more will arrive in a few 
days. Ton must not, however, expeot to see a great number, yet notwithstanding, our 
nation will be well represented. Our hearts are open and void of deceit. 

The General spoke as follows: — 

Brother, the Chippeway i I am happy to see you and your people. The open and 
generous manner in which you have acknowledged being present at, and acquainted with, 
the treaty of Muskingum, displays an honest, open, and manly heart. I, therefore, take 
you by the hand with the warmth and friendship of a brother. I know you have come 
a great way — provision shall be furnished you and your people, to appease your hunger ; 
and you shall have some liquor also, to quench your thirst and to enable you to rejoice 
with your friends and brothers present. 

Brother, the Shawanee 1 I am well convinced of the integrity of your hearts, and that 
your exertions have uot been wanting to bring hither a full representation of your nation 
at an early hour. I therefore bid you, and my friends with you a sincere welcome. 

On the 19th of July, Blue Jacket had a private conference with the 
General, in which he spoke as follows: — 

Brother and ally I It is a long time since I left you. I believe it is about five months. 
Many things have ocourred since that time, which I will inform you of, as you may be 
unacquainted with them. I visited the British and was kindly received at their garrison, 
on the Miami. I was asked for news ; I had none for them except that of my kind recep- 
tion from you. Mr. Magdalen wrote from thence to Detroit that he had taken off my 
blue coat which I had received from the American, and broke my gun, which he also 
falsely said, was presented to me by General Wayne. I did not rest until I had exposed 
this man and refuted his assertions. I informed all the Indians of my full persuasion 
of the truth, of the kind and benevolent intention you expressed to me, and that they, in 
due time would be convinced of the goodness of your motives. Mr. McKee invited me 
to his house and told me he was very sorry to find I had acted with such little regard 
for my people — that he ascribed my strange oonduct to the instigations of some evil 
spirit who had led me astray from the plain good road, and put me in the path which 
led to the Americans. “ The commission you received from Johnson,” said he, “ was 
not given you to carry to the Americans. I am grieved to find that you had taken it to 
them. It was with much regret I learned that you had deserted your friends who always 
oaressed you and treated you as a great man. Ton have deranged, by your imprudent 
oonduct, all our plans for protecting the Indians and keeping them with us. They have 
always looked up to you for advice and direction in war, and you have now broken the 
strong ties which held them all together, under your and our direction. Y ou must now be 
viewed as the enemy of your people and the other Indians, whom you are seduoing into 
the snares the Americans have formed for their ruin ; and the massacre and destruction 
of these people by the Americans, must be laid to your oharge.” 

Brother 1 I am happy that notwithstanding all the difficulties and obstructions I had 
to encounter from my relations and others, at Detroit, I have succeeded so far in bringing 
my people to yon at this time. I expeot intelligence this day, of the approach of more 
•of them. I have briefly acquainted you with these things. I repeat my assurances of 


the sincerity of my sentiments and resolution, to be for the future, a steady friend to the 
United States. 

Monday, July 20th. In council. Present as before, with the addition 
of the Shawanees and Chippeways, who arrived on the evening of the 1 8th. 
The General rose and spoke as follows: — 

Brothers of all the nations present I I take you by the hand. When we were last in 
council, two days since, the Little Turtle observed : “We came with an intention to hear 
you — we expect your wish is for peace with all the world — we would be glad to hear your 
sentiments upon the subject.” I did hope and expect that every man among you would 
be perfectly acquainted with my sentiments on this subject as I have for a long time 
past, taken pains to diffuse them throughout your nations. I will read you a message, 
which I sent amongst you, by Mr. Miller, now present, on the 13th of August last, and 
which I am persuaded, from the best authority, bad been fully explained to, and perfectly 
understood by your chief and warriors. [Here the General read his message of 13th 
August, 1794.] 

I likewise told you that the ears and the heart of the President, General Washington, 
were ever open to the voice of peace, and that he had instructed me, his principal war- 
rior, to listen to that welcome voice, from whatever quarter it might come, provided it 
came from proper authority and from the heart. 

Six moons since, The Crane (Wyandots) and a number of Chippeways, Ottawas, and 
Sacs, came here in consequence of this invitation. They were also accompanied by the 
Miamis. I received them with great pleasure and informed them that I thanked the 
Great Spirit for opening their eyes to see, and their ears to bear the happy dawn of 
peaoe. I told them that peace was like that glorious sun which diffused joy, health, and 
happiness to all the nations of this earth who had wisdom to embrace it; and that I 
therefore, in behalf, and in the name of the President of the United States of America, 
took them all by the hand with that strong bold of friendship which time could never 
break. 

These have been the sentiments of my heart with regard to peace, and I think may be 
considered as a full answer to the wishes expressed by Little Turtle. To prove that my 
sentiments are still the same, I present to Maah-i-pi-naeh-i-uneh, and to the Little Turtle, 
these strings of wampum, which are not purer nor whiter than the heart that gives them. 
These wilt be considered as presented to the whole, for the same purpose. [White wam- 
pum to the Chippeways and Miamis.] 

The Little Turtle observes: “You have informed us that the treaty of Muskingum 
shall be the foundation on which the present treaty shall be founded. That treaty was 
held by the Six Nations, and by a few young men of the Chippeways, Ottawas, and Pot- 
tawattamies. We, Miamis and Wabash tribes, are totally unacquainted with it.” And 
Mash-i-pl-nash-i-wish, has also remarked, that the Ottawas, Chippeways, and Pottawatta- 
mies, knew nothing of the treaty— it had never reached as far as Michilimackinac. 

Younger brothers 1 In order to refresh your memories, and to bring every article of 
that treaty fully to your recollection, I will now read and explain it to you. These are 
the articles of that treaty, made more than six years ago, between the United States of 
America, and the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawattamies, and Sauc- 
keys. [Here he read and explained the treaty of Fort Harmar made in 1789.] 

Younger brothers! You have now heard the treaty of Muskingum read and explained 
to you. It has been for more than six years, well understood by many of the chiefs now 
present of those nations who concluded it. And I am persuaded that those who were 
present, and those who signed it, will have candor sufficient, when they hear their names 
called over to acknowledge it as their act and deed, ns Masass has freely and sincerely 
done the day before yesterday; by which he proved himself to be possessed of a manly, 
and undisguised heart. 

Younger brothers! I have now fully explained to you the treaty of Fort McIntosh, 
which was concluded ten years ago, and the treaty of Muskingum, which took place six 
years since. The boundaries agreed on by the former are the same that are stipulated 
by the latter. I have also pointed out a number of chiefs in this house, who were pre- 
sent at, and signed those treaties. As I have refreshed their memories in this matter, 
and read them a few passages of their own speeches and proceedings on those occasions, 
it is probable they will be able to inform you of everything relating thereto, and give you 
full satisfaction on the subject. I have no more to say at present I wish you to con- 
sider well what I have said to you, that we may be enabled to form a treaty that shall 
continue unbroken as long as the woods grow and waters run. Think seriously on the 
great business before you. Consult among yourselves, and when we meet again, speak 
your thoughts freely. I am persuaded we shall agree in opinion ; and when we return 
home, all nations will have cause to rejoice in the good work we have been doing. 

Pe-ke-te-le-mund, a Delaware chief, rose and said: — 

Elder brother ! We are happy to meet you here this day. The Great Spirit is kind in 
permitting us to meet as brothers. We agree with what you have this day said to us. 
Five days ago you told us what you said last winter to our uncles, the Wyandots. It is 
true, brother, they were the first who came in to you. We were happy to hear their 
words, when they returned. We sent forward immediately a deputation to you with our 
grandchildren, the Shawanees, and with them two prisoners. 

Brother ! When our king returned and proclaimed the happy news from you, we re- 
joiced to. hear it and prepared to come in and fulfil what we had promised. We brought 
in all our prisoners agreeably to your desire, and in oonformity to our chief’s engage- 
ments. 

Brother 1 So far we have evinoed our disposition ; when we meet again we Bhall have 
more to say upon the good work before us. 
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Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, a Chippeway chief, rose and said: — 

Elder brother! I am very glad you hare pointed out those of my nation who were at 
and signed the treaty of Muskingum. I did not know them before. That treaty did not 
reach us who lire in Miohigan. I am happy in haring it now explained. I thank you 
for expediting our good work. We wish to return to our families, many of whom hare 
died sinoe we left home. 

Tuesday, the 21st of July. In council. Present as before. Masass, 
a Chippeway chief, rose and spoke as follows, in behalf of the three fires, 
Ottawas, Chippeways, and Pottawattamies : — 

Elder brother! I hare heard what you said yesterday and know it to be the same that 
was said at the treaty of Muskingum. I remember it perfeotly well and thought whilst 
I heard you speak it that it was again renewed. My eyes were open and I listened with 
attention. 

Elder brother 1 I now address myself to you. You see the fire kindled at Muskingum. 

I now tell yon that some words of that treaty we did not perfectly understand at the 
time we made it. The Wyaodots were foremost at that treaty; we, the three fires, fol- 
lowed them. You there told us that it was not in your name that you treated; but in 
behalf of the thirteen fires, which lie along the great water. You told ns you would 
throw the tomahawk into the river; but you know the waters in our woods are not 
deep; and some foolish yonng men have had arms long enough to reach the bottom, and 
take it out. This day we will try to wipe away their bad actions; and to open their 
hearts to the voice of peaee. 

Elder brother! I live at the gate leading to all those nations, and to the Pottawatta- 
mies, and those living in the prairies; and we, the three fires, will do our utmost to bury 
the hatchet so deep that it oan never be found; for it is this hatohet which has reduced 
us to misery and wretchedness. I tell you this as the true sentiments of the three 
nations for whom I speak. I cannot answer for the others. 

Elder brother! You see the wampum I hold is small. Our three fires, it would ap- 
pear, are also small, as the other nations have told you. They have also told you, that 
they were masters of the Ottawas, Chippeways, and Pottawattamies, and of their terri-* 
tory. Notwithstanding I am so small a man I do now, in the name of the three nations 
throw the hatchet into the middle of the great lake, where it will be so covered as never 
to be again found as long as white people and Indians live. 

Elder brother! This is all these three fires and the tribe of the Little Turtle who 
unite with us in sentiment, have at present to say. The hatchet is now buried forever 
and we now expect your assistance. Your offioers and our warriors are now around us, 
let us join sincerely in making a solid and lasting peace. Peaoe with our three fires is 
now established. [A string of blue and white wampum.] 

Elder brother! You do not forget any of your words and I show you this belt which 
yon gave a great many years ago, to Warning, one of our nation. You told him at that 
time, that upon this road he should always come and see you — that he would always find 
it free from thorns. [Presented a road belt.] 

Elder brother! When you yesterday read to us the treaty of Muskingum I understood 
you dearly. At that treaty we had not good interpreters and we were left partly un- 
acquainted with many particulars of it. I was surprised when I heard your voioe, 
through a good interpreter, say that we had received presents and compensation for 
those lands which were thereby oeded. I tell you now, that we, the three fires, never 
were informed of it. If our uncles, the Wyandots, and grandfathers, the Delawares, have 
received such presents they have kept them to themselves. I always thought that we, 
the Ottaways, Chippeways, and Pottawattamies were the true owners of those lands ; 
but now I find that new masters have undertaken to dispose of them ; so that at this day 
we do not know to whom they of right belong. We never received any compensation for 
them. I don't know how it is, but ever sinoe that treaty we have become objects of pity, 
and our fires have been retiring from this country. Now elder brother, you see we are 
objects of compassion. Have pity on our weakness and misfortune ; and since you have 
purchased these lands, we cede them to you ; they are yours. Perhaps at a future day 
your younger brothers may be made happy by becoming your children should you extend 
to us your paternal protection. This is all your younger brothers, the three fires, have 
to say to you our elder brother. Now the great men will address you. 

Tarkee, chief of the Wyandots, rose and said : — 

Brothers of the fifteen fires, listen 1 And you, my nephews, the Delawares and Six 
Nations, younger brothers, Sbawanese and Miamls, and elder brothers, Ottawas, Chip- 
peways, and Pottawattamies, we are here assembled this. day, in the presence of Ood 
above. Brothers, Americans! Our brothers, the Ottawas, Chippeways, and Pottawat- 
tamies, have related to you a little of what happened at the treaty of Muskingnm and 
observe that we have sold the lands to you without their consent or knowledge. How- 
ever, elder brother, I hope you will explain to them how the country was first disposed 
of into your hands. These people now claim the land and must establish their right 
with you. We had yesterday some counsel among ourselves on this subject We feel 
much alarmed at these words of our brothers, claiming in this manner these lands. This 
is all I have at present to say, brothers. 

Tarkee rose again and continued thus: — 

Eider brothers of all nations! We have ail assembled to effect a good work. My 
nephews and I have been talking together, concerning the speeoh of Masass. We were 
a little oonfused by it, and now leave it to our brothers, the fifteen fires, to Bay whether 
we shall now speak in answer to it or consider of it until to-morrow. 

The General replied : — 


Younger brothers 1 As I am called upon by the Wyandots to give my opinion whether 
they shall this day answer the speech of Masass or consider of it till to-morrow, I will 
give it freely. I do think it will be better to postpone until to-morrow; because, 
after reflecting coolly, and sleeping, the answer may be more dispassionate and pleasing 
to all. I am convinced that Masass had no intention to hurt the feelings of his unde and 
grandfather ; he only meant to inform me, that he had not received any goods or com- 
pensation for the lands oeded by the treaty of Muskingum. When we come into articles, 
presently, for a permanent peaoe, all those nations who have any right to the land in 
question, shall reoeive yet farther compensation, I hope to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wisk thus spoke: — 

Elder brother ! I take you by the hand ; I now tell you I am not come here to take 
umbrage at trifles but to accomplish the great and serious work in which we are en- 
gaged. My heart is good and I will not be interrupted by little things. I now wish to 
know in the name of our three fires, how long we may have to remain here on this busi- 
ness. When I first entered this house my mind was prepared and made up. We live 
at a great distanoe from here and feel anxious to return. 

The General replied thus: — 

Younger brothersl It is rather difficult for me to see how many days it may require 
to finally settle this good work. I will to-morrow listen to what our brothers, the Wyan- 
dots and others, have to say upon the speech of Masass, and then I shall be perfectly 
ready to enter upon the main object of this meeting, and lay before you the articles of 
the treaty which may establish the happiness and peace of the fifteen fires, and of the 
Indian nations now assembled. 

Masass rose and said: — 

I have heard the words of my elder brother. He has heard mine. I have reflected 
coolly; I approve of them, and wbat I have said I will never retraot 

Little Turtle rose and spoke as follows: — 

Elder brother I I wish to ask of you and my brothers present one question. I would 
be glad to know what lands have been oeded to you, as I am uninformed in this particu- 
lar. I expect that the lands on the Wabash, and in this country, belong to me and my 
people. I now take the opportunity to inform my brothers of the United States and 
others present, that there are men of sense and understanding among my people, as well 
as among theirs, and that these lands were disposed of without our knowledge and con- 
sent. I was yesterday surprised when I heard from our grandfathers, the Delawares, 
that these lands had been ceded by the British to the Americans, when the former were 
beaten by, and we made peace with, the latter ; because you had before told ns that it 
was the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawattamies, and Sauckeys, who 
had made this cession. 

Council adjourned. 

Wednesday, 22d July. In council. Present as before. The Little 
Turtle spoke as follows : — 

General Wayne! I hope you will pay attention to what I now say to you. I wish to 
inform you where your younger brothers, the Miamis, live, and also the Pottawattamies 
of St. Joseph, together with the Wabash Indians. You have pointed out to us the bound- 
ary between the Indians and the United States ; but I now take the liberty to inform 
you, that that line outs off from the Indians a large portion of oountry, whioh has been en- 
joyed by my forefather, times immemorial, without molestation or dispute. The prints of 
my ancestors’ houses are everywhere to be seen in this portion. I was a little astonished 
at hearing you and my brothers who are now present, telling each other what business you 
had transacted together heretofore, at Muskingum, concerning this oonntry. It is well 
known by all my brothers present, that my forefather kindled the first fire at Detroit ; from 
thenoe he extended his lines to the headwaters of the Scioto; from thence to its mouth; 
from thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash; and from thence to Chioago on 
Lake Michigan. At this place I first saw my elder brothers, the Shawanees. I have 
now informed you of the boundaries of the Miami nation, where the Great Spirit placed 
my forefather a long time ago, and charged him not to sell or part with bis lands, but to 
preserve them for his posterity. This charge has been handed down to me. I was much 
surprised to find that my other brothers differed so much from me on this subject; for 
their conduct would lead me to suppose that the Great Spirit and their forefathers had 
not given them the same charge that was given to me ; but on the contrary had directed 
them to sell their lands to any white man who wore a hat, as soon as he should ask it of 
them. Now, elder brother, your younger brothers, the Miamis, have pointed out to you 
their oountry, and also to our brothers present. When I hear your remarks and pro- 
posals on this subjeot I will be ready to give you an answer. I came with an expecta-, 
tion of hearing you say good things but I have not yet beard what I had expected. 

Brothers, the Indians 1 I expected in this council that our minds would have been 
made up, and that we should speak with one voice. I am sorry to observe that you 
are rather unsettled and hasty in your oonduet 

Tarkee, the Wyandot, rose and spoke thus:— 

Elder brother! Now listen to me. The Great Spirit above has appointed this day 
for us to meet together. I shall now deliver my sentiments to you, the fifteen fires. I 
view you lying in a gore of blood. It is me, an Indian, who has caused it Our toma- 
hawk yet remains in your head — the English gave it to me to place there. 

Elder brother! I now take the tomahawk out of your head; but with so much care 
that you shall not feel pain or iqjury. I will now tear a big tree up by the roots and 
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throw the hatchet into the cavity which they oconpy ; where the waters will wash it 
away to where it can never be found. Now, I have buried the hatchet and I expect that 
none of my color will ever again find it out. I now tell you that no one in particular can 
justly claim this ground — it belongs in common to ns all. No earthly being has exclusive 
right to it. The Great Spirit above is the true and only owner of the soil ; and he has 
given us ail an equal right to it. [Spoken on a blue belt.] 

Brothers, the fifteen fires, listen ! You now see that we have buried the hatchet. We 
still see blood around ; and in order to clear away all grief we now wipe away the blood 
from around you, which together with the dirt that comes away with it we bury with 
the hatchet in the hole we have made for them ; and replace the great tree as it stood 
before; so that our children nor our children’s children can ever again discover it. 
[Spoken on a blue string attached and both delivered.] 

Brothers, listen ! I now wipe your body clean from all blood with this white, soft 
linen (a white wampum), and I do it with as much tenderness ns I am capable of. You 
have appointed this house for the chiefs of the different tribes to sit in with you, and 
none but good words ought to be spoken in it. I have swept it clean — nothing impure 
remains in it. 

Brothers, listen 1 We are both placed on this ground. I now wipe the tears from your 
eyes and open your ears. I see your throat is so stopped that you are nearly suffocated. 
I now open your throat and make it quite clean that whatever the Great Spirit may 
think proper for you to swallow may go down without any obstruction. I see, also, that 
your heart is not in its true situation. I now place it in its proper position that any- 
thing you may hear from us, your brothers, may descend directly to it; and what yon 
shall say may come with truth and ease from it 

Brother 1 I clear away yon hovering clouds that we may enjoy a clear, bright day and 
easily see the sun which the Great Spirit has bestowed on us to rise and set continually. 
[A white string ] 

Brother 1 Listen to ns Indians, who now speak to you. The bones which lie scat- 
tered of your ancient warriors, who fell in defence of the present cause we gather all 
together and bury them now, and place this white board over them that they may never 
again be seen by our posterity. [A white and bine belt and string.] 

Brother warrior 1 Listen to us 1 The great chiefs are now about to speak to you. 
Yon, chiefs and warriors present, listen also 1 

Brother! We speak not from our lips, but from our hearts, when we are resolved 
upon good works. I always told you that I never intended to deceive you when we 
entered upon this business. It was never the intention of us Indians to do so. I speak 
from my heart what I now say to you. The Great Spirit is now viewing us, and did he 
discover any baseness or treachery it would excite his just anger against us. 

Brother! Listen to me. We are all of one mind who are here assembled. This is a 
business not to be trifled with — it is a matter of the utmost concern to us. We happily 
so far agree in handling our ancestors’ records, who always worked for peace. 

Brother! You have proposed to ns to build our good work on the treaty of Muskin- 
gum. That treaty I have always considered as formed upon the fairest principles. Yon 
took pity on us Indians — you did not do as our fathers, the British, agreed you should. 
You might by that agreement have taken all our lands; but you pitied us, and let us 
hold part. I always looked upon that treaty to be binding upon the United States and 
us Indians. 

Brother! Listen to us Indians. I told you just now that we were upon business of 
the greatest moment. I now conclude the great good work we have been employed in ; 
and with Mi i I cover the whole earth, that it may appear white and shine all over the 
world. I hope the Great Spirit will have pity on ns and make this work lasting. [Four 
large mixed belts presented. ] 

Brother ! I am going to relate to you the treaty made at Muskingum in a few words. 
I have not forgotton that treaty; neither have you. At that time we settled a peace 
between the Delawares, Six Nations, Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawattamies, and us 
Wyandots. It is very true there were not so many different nations then assembled as 
are now present. We now establish a general, permanent, and lasting peace, forever. 

Brothers! We are all sensible that when you struck, the boundary at that time, it run 
from Tuscarawas to a little below Loramies, where the fort stood which was destroyed 
in 1752. I understand the line has since been moved a little towards us. Be strong, 
brothers, and fulfil your engagements. 

Brothers, listen ! I have told you that I speak from my heart — you see the speeches 
I have delivered. Peruse them and see whether or not I have spoken with sincerity. 
This is all yonr brothers of the different nations present have this day to say to you. 
[•A large belt.] 

The General rose and spoke as follows : — 

Younger brothers ! I have listened with great attention to everything yon have said 
this day. I find the hatchet has been buried by all the nations present. I shall peruse 
these belts, speeches, and boundaries now laid before me with great attention, and I am 
convinced they will agree with the reoords in my possession. The day is far spent, and 
we will now separate to meet again to-morrow morning, and proceed in this good work. 

Council adjourned. 

Thursday, 23d of July. In council. Present as before. Blue Jacket, 
a Shawanee chief, arose and addressed the Indians as follows: — 

Brothers I I hope you will not take amiss my changing my seat in this council. You 
all know the Wyandots are our uncles, and the Delawares our grandfathers ; and that 
the Shawanees are the elder brothers of the other nations present. It is therefore 
proper I should sit next my grandfathers and uncles. I hope, younger brothers, you 


are all satisfied with what our uncles said yesterday, and that I have done everything in 
my power at all times to advise and support you. 

A-goosh-a-way, an Ottawa chief, spoke as follows : — 

Brothers, the Indians ! When I last had my calumet of pence, our elder brothers, the 
Shawanees, were not present. I now offer it to them, that the sentiment of their hearts 
may be similar to ours. All you nations present know this to be the calumet of the 
three fires. It is six years since it was sent from the north to Michilimackinac, to the 
three fires who live at the gate, to be presented by them to the Wyandots, Delawares, 
and Shawanees, with an injunction always to bide it when anything bad was in motion; 
but to display it when anything good was contemplated. You all know the importance 
of this sacred token of peace among us Indians. 

Brother! I do not consider you as a brother — I view you as a friend. I present you 
this calumet that cnme far from the north, and has gone round all the lakes. When it 
was sent to us the stem pointed towards you (the east). Now, my friend, you may do 
with this pipe what you please. If you think proper, you may point it towards the 
fifteen fires, and afterwards turn it towards us. It is entirely at your disposal — I am 
ordered to deliver it into your hands. [Delivers the pipe ] 

Friend ! I now present you with a belt, which has been given to us by the Hurons, 
who received it from our brothers, the Americans, as a seat in which we all should sit 
and rest. Our father at Detroit has always endeavored to lead us off from this seat; 
but we never listened to him — we consider it as a carpet spread for our use; and we 
now show it to you that you may recognize it. [A large belt with men and a house 
designated upon it.] 

Masass, a Chippeway chief, arose and spoke as follows: — 

Elder brother! This great calumet comes, not from the little lake near us, but from 
the great Lake Superior to the north ; from whence our great chiefs and warriors come. 

Elder brother ! When I returned from the treaty of Muskingum I repeated the sub- 
stance of ita proceedings to my nation. You therefore see that your words have gone a 
great way ; even to Lake Superior. 

* Brother ! 1 live at a great distance from you ; but when you call a council I hear your 
voice immediately, and I come without delay. You now see all your brothers around 
you. We are well acquainted with what we are now doing, and what we have done 
heretofore. The white beads on this belt denote the number of large villages from the 
north who have heard yonr word. [A belt with nine white squares.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish spoke as follows : — 

Elder brother, and all present, listen to me with attention 1 When the Great Spirit 
made the world, he put me at Michilimackinac, where I first drew my breath. At first 
I was entirely naked and destitute ; and as if he had compassion on me, he pointed out 
to me the way to the white people. I followed his path and found them below Quebec, 
at the Falls of Montmorenci. I was satisfied the Great Spirit pitied us, for your whites 
had all pity on us, and hence we always loved you. The Great Spirit has blessed you 
with greater knowledge than we are possessed of — you are, therefore, entitled to great 
respect. When we first found the French whites we took them to our fires, and they 
have lived among us ever since. [A white string.] 

Elder brother 1 You see all your brothers assembled here in oonsequence of your mes- 
sages lost winter. At that time the Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawattamies, some who 
call themselves Sauckeys, and the Miamies, heard your words. You remember, brother, 
I then told you that I wonld withdraw the dark cloud from your eyes that you might 
know us again. You see I have done so, for you now behold us all clearly. At the 
same time I told you I would open both your ears and my own, that we might hear each 
other clearly. Our ears are opened aooordingly, and we hear and understand accurately. 
I now speak to you with a pure henrt. This white wampum testifies our sincerity and 
unanimity in sentiment. I now put your heart in its right place, as you did mine; that 
yoa may make known to the fifteen fires what I now tell yon. [A blue and white string.] 
Elder brother 1 When I view my situation, I consider myself as an object of com- 
passion. 

Elder brother, listen to me ! As I told you last winter, if we Indians have acted 
wrong we are not entirely to blame. It was our father, the British, who urged us to 
bad deeds and reduced us to our present state of misery. Be persuaded us to shed all 
the blood we have spilled. You, this day, see me fulfil my promise. W’ith this belt I 
cover all the slain, together with our evil actions. [A white belt.] 

Elder brother, listen to me with attention! I speak in the name of all present. 
You see that I am worthy of your compassion. When I look upward I see the sky 
serene and happy, and when I look on the earth, I see all my children wandering in the 
utmost misery and distress. I tell you this to inform you I have never moved my fire— 
that I still live where the Great Spirit first placed me. [A belt.] 

Elder brother, listen! The Great Spirit above hears us and I trust we shall not 
endeavor to deceive each other. I expeot what we are about to do shall never be for- 
gotten as long as we exist. When I show you this belt I point out to you your children 
at one end of it, and mine at the other ; and I would solicit the fifteen fires, and their 
women and children, to have pity on my helpless offspring. I now tell you that we will 
assist you, to the utmost of our power to do what is right Remember we have taken 
the Great Spirit to witness our present notions. We will make a new world and leave 
nothing on it to incommode our ohildren. [A white belt.] 

Elder brother! I now use this white wampum that the words I utter may descend 
to the bottom of your heart, and that of the fifteen fires. 

Elder brother! I was not disposed to take np the hatchet against you; it was forced 
into my hands by the white people. I now throw it into the middle of the deepest lake 
from whehoe no mortal oan bring it back. 
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Brother! I have thrown my hatchet into a bottomless lake, from whence it never 
will return. I hope yon will also throw yours so far that it may never again be found. 
[A string blue and white.] 

Brother! After bearing all your words my heart feels easy and in its proper place. 
I do not speak to you about lands; for why should U You have told us we might bunt 
upon your lands. You need not apprehend any injury from us — we will for the future 
live and hunt in peace and happiness. 

Elder brother! You see before you all my war-chiefs. They never go ahead of their 
commander; they ever obey and follow his orders. When I was here last winter you 
expressed a desire to see4bem. You told me you would treat them well, but they say 
they have not seen this treatment and inquire the cause of this alteration. [A blue 
string.] 

New Corn, a Pottawattamie chief, rose and spoke thus 

Elder brother! Had you seen me in former days you would have beheld a great and 
brave chief, but now I am old and burdened with the weight of years. 

Elder brother! .1 take you and the fifteen fires by the hand with the lively feelings 
of a brother. I am old but age does not prevent me from assisting in good works. I 
am happy and satisfied with the words you have spoken, and those delivered by my 
brother Indians. Our satisfaction is general ; — when a chief rises to speak I wish him 
to speak nothing but truth; because I feel for my young men, women, and children, 
whose happiness I have deep at heart. I must observe that I never received any part 
of the compensation given at the treaty of Muskingum. Our chiefs are all well disposed 
and I hope everything that passes between you and them may be marked with sincerity 
and truth. My nation consists of one thousand men who live at, and between Detroit 
and Lake Michigan. We have the Miamies for our allies, and we mutually assist each 
other. I am by birth a Sao ; I married a Pottawattamie and have- resided amongst 
them. Twenty-three chiefs of that nation are inferior to me in command. [A belt.] 

The General spoke as. follows : — 

Younger brothers! 1 have heard with due attention all that you this day have said. 
To morrow I will reply fully to you. My plate and my table are not very large. They 
could not entertain all present at one time but I hope to see all your obiefs in person, 
and in due rotation before we part. In the mean time you must acknowledge that I 
have helped your plates pretty well, and kept them full all around me. I will send you 
a little liquor this evening; but I hope you will keep your heads clear to attend to what 
I shall say to-morrow. 

Council adjourned. 

Friday, 24th July. In council. Present as before. Blue Jacket, a 
Shawanee chief, rose and spoke as follows : — 

Brothers! You know that we, the Seven Nations, have always been of one opinion. 
You know also that our unoles have always taken care of the great fire, they being the 
oldest nation. Our elder brother will therefore address his words to our unole, the 
Wyandot, who will hand them round through the different nations. 

The General rose and spoke as follows : — 

Brothers, the Ottawas, Cbippeways, and Pottawattamies 1 Open your ears and be 
attentive 1 I have heard with very great pleasure, the sentiments delivered by Masass, 
as the unanimous voioe of your three nations. When Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, your uncle, 
came to me last winter, I took him to my bosom and delivered him the key of all my 
forts and garrisons ; and my heart rejoices when I look around me and see so many of 
your obiefs and warriors assembled here in consequence of that happy meeting. It will 
give Infinite pleasure to General Washington, the great chief of the fifteen fires, when I 
inform him you have thrown the hatchet with so strong an arm that it has reached the 
middle, and sunk to the bottom of the great lake, and that it is now so oovered with sand 
that it can never again be found. The belt which was given to Wassung many years 
since, establishing a road between you and the fifteen fires, I now return, renewed and 
oleared of all the brush and brambles with which time had surrounded it. 

Brothers of the three great fires ! You say you thought you were the proper owners 
of the land that was sold to the fifteen fires at the treaty of Muskingum ; but you say 
also that you never received any compensation for those lands. It was always the wish 
and intention of the fifteen fires that the true owners of those lands should reoeive a 
full compensation for them. If you did not reoeive a due proportion of the goods, as 
original proprietors, it was not the fault of the United States; on the contrary, the 
United States have paid twice for those lands; first at the treaty of McIntosh, ten years 
ago, and next at that of Muskingum, six years since. 

Younger brothers! Notwithstanding that these lands have been twice paid for by 
the fifteen fires, at the places I have mentioned, yet suoh is the justioe and liberality of 
the United 8tates, that they will now, a third time, make compensation for them. [A 
large string to the three fires.] 

Brothers, the Miamies! I have paid attention to what the Little Turtle said, two 
days since, concerning the lands which he claims. He said his father first kindled the 
fire at Detroit, and stretched his line from thence to the head- waters of Soioto ; thence 
down the same to the Ohio ; thenoe down that river to the mouth of the Wabash, and 
from thence to Chicago, on the southwest end of Lake Michigan ; and observed that his 
forefathers had enjoyed that country undisturbed, from time immemorial. 

Brothers! These boundaries inctose a very large space of country indeed; they em- 
brace, if I mistake not, all the lands on wbioh all the nations now present live, as well 
as those which have been ceded to the United States. The lands which have been ceded 


have within these three days been acknowledged by the Ottawas, Chippeways, Potta- 
wattamies, Wyandots, Delawares, and Shawanees. The Little Turtle says, the prints of 
his forefathers’ bouses are everywhere to be seen within these boundaries. Younger 
brothers! it is true these prints are to be observed, but at the same time we discover 
the marks of Frenoh possessions throughout the country which were established long 
before we were born. These have since been in the possession of the British, who must 
in their turn, relinquish them to the United States, when they, the French, and the 
Indians, will be all as one people. [A white string.] 

I will point out to you a few places where I discover strong traces of these estab- 
lishments ; and first of all, I find at Detroit a very strong print, where the fire was first 
kindled by your forefathers; next at Vincennes on the Wabash; again at Musquiton, on 
the same river; a little higher up on that stream they are to be seen at Ouitanon. I 
discover another strong trace at Chioago ; another on the St Joseph's of Lake Michigan. 

I have seen distinctly the prints of a French and of a British post, at the Miami villages, 
and of a British post at the foot of the Rapids, now in their possession. Prints, very 
conspicuous, are on the Great Miami, which were possessed by the French forty-five 
years ago; and another trace is very distinctly to be seen at Sandusky. 

It appears to me that if the Great Spirit, as you say, charged your forefathers to 
preserve their lands entire for their posterity, they have paid very little regard to the 
saored injunction, for I see they have parted with those lands to your fathers the French 
— and the English are now, or have been, in possession of them all ; therefore, I think 
the charge urged against the Ottawas, Chippeways, and other Indians, comes with a bad 
graoe indeed, from the very people who, perhaps, set them the example. The English 
and French both wore hats ; and yet your forefathers sold them, at various times, por- 
tions of your lands. However, as I have already observed, you shall now reoeive from 
the United States further valuable compensation for the lands you have ceded to them 
by former treaties. i 

Younger brothers! I will now inform you who it was who gave us these lands in the 
first instanoe: it was your fathers the British, who did not discover that care for your 
interests which you ought to have experienced. This is the treaty of peace made be- 
tween the United States of America and Great Britain twelve years ago, at the end of a 
long and bloody war, when the French and Americans proved too powerful for the British: 
on these terms they obtained peaoe. [Here part of the treaty of 1788 was read.] 
nere you perceive that all the country south of the great lakes has been given up 
to America ; but the United States never intended to take that advantage of you whiob 
the British placed in their bands; they wish you to enjoy your just rights without inter- 
ruption, and to promote your happiness. The British stipulated to surrender to us all 
the posts on this side of the boundary agreed on. I told you some days ago, that trea- 
ties should ever be sacredly fulfilled by those who make them; but the British, on their 
part, did not find it convenient to relinquish those posts os soon as they should have 
done : however, they now find it so, and a precise period is fixed for their delivery. I 
have now in my hand the copy of a treaty, made eight months since, between them and 
us, of which I will read you a little. [First and second articles of Mr. Jay's treaty read.] 
By this solemn agreement they promise to retire from Miohilimackinac, Fort St. 
Clair, Detroit, Niagara, and all other places on this side of the lakes, in ten moons from 
this period, and leave the same to the full and quiet possession of the United States. 
Brothers ! All nations present, now listen to me ! 

Having now explained those matters to you, and informed you of all things I judged 
necessary for your information, we have nothing to do but to bury the hatchet and draw 
a veil over past misfortunes. As you have buried our dead with the concern of brothers, 
so I now colleot the bones of your slain warriors, put them into a deep pit which I have 
dug, and eover them carefully over with this large belt, there to remain undisturbed. 

I also dry the tears from your eyes and wipe the blood from your bodies with this soft 
white linen. No bloody traoes will ever lead to the graves of your departed heroes; 
with this I wipe all suoh away. I deliver it to your uncle, the Wyandot, who will send 
it round amongst you. [A large belt with a white string attaohed.] 

I now take the hatchet out of your heads, and with a strong arm throw it into the 
centre of the great ooean, where no mortal can ever find it ; and 1 now deliver to you 
the wide and straight path to the fifteen fires, to be used by you and your posterity for- 
ever. So long as you oontinue to follow this road, so long will you continue to be a 
happy people. You see it is straight and wide, and they will be blind indeed who deviate 
from it. I place it also in your uncle’s hands that he may preserve it for you. [A large 
road belt.] 

I will, the day after to-morrow, show you the cessions whioh you have made to the 
United States, and point out to you the lines which may for the future, divide your 
lands from theirs ; and as you will have to-morrow to rest, I will order you a double 
allowance of drink, because we have now buried the hatchet and performed every neces- 
sary ceremony to render propitious our renovated friendship. 

Tarkee, chief of the Wyandots, arose and spoke as follows : — 

Brothers, the fifteen fires, listen ! and all you chiefs and warriors present. This is 
a day appointed by the Great Spirit above, for us; he has taken pity on us all and dis- 
posed us to perfect this good work. You have all heard wbat our elder brother has said 
on these two belts. We will all now return thanks to this great chief, and to the great 
chief of the fifteen fires, for their goodness towards us; and we wilt at the same time, 
offer our acknowledgments to the Great Spirit, for it is he alone who, has brought ns 
together and caused us to agree in the good works which have been done. My thanks 
are also due to you, chiefs and warriors present. 

Council adjourned. 
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RATIFICATION OF TREATY. 

Monday, 2Tth July. In Council. Present as before. The General 
arose and addressed the Indians as follows : — 

Younger brothers I When we were last in council I informed you that I would on 
this day, describe the general boundary line that shall be proposed to divide the lands 
of the United States, or fifteen great fires of America, from those belonging to the Indian 
nations, which I will now proceed to do, in such a manner as to prevent mistakes or dis- 
putes in future respecting that boundary. I will therefore read and explain to you the 
several articles of a treaty, upon which a permanent peace shall be established between 
the United States of America and all the Indian tribes northwest of the Ohio. 

You will therefore, younger brothers, open your ears to hear, and your hearts to 
understand the articles of agreement which I hold in my hand. 

[Here the General read the proposed articles of treaty, and in expla- 
nation of the third, made the following observations :] — 

Younger brothers I I wish you dearly to understand the object of these reservations. 
They are not intended to annoy you, or impose the smallest degree of restraint on you, 
in the quiet and full possession of your lands, but to oonnect the settlements of the 
people of the United States, by rendering a passage from one to the other more practi- 
cable and convenient, and to supply the necessary wants of those who shall reside on 
them. They are intended at the same time, to prove convenient and advantageous to 
the different Indian tribes residing and hunting In their vicinity, as trading posts will he 
established at them, to the end that you may be furnished with goods in exchange for 
your furs and skins at a reasonable rate. 

You will consider that the principal part of the now proposed reservations were 
made and ceded by the Indians at an early period to the French ; the French, by the 
treaty of peace of 1763, ceded them to the British, who, by the treaty of 1788, ceded 
all the posts and possessions they then held, or to which they had any claim, south of 
the great lakes, to the United States of America. The treaty of Muskingum embraced 
almost alt these reservations, and has been recognised by the representatives of all the 
nations now present, during the course of last winter, as the basis upon which this treaty 
should be founded. 

Younger brothers 1 I have now proposed to you articles of a treaty calculated to 
insure our future friendship and happiness; and which may continue till time shall be 
no more. I present this belt, emblematio of the ten articles which compose it, to your 
uncles the Wyandots. [A belt.] 

Tarkee, chief of the Wyandots, arose and said : — 

Brothers, the fifteen United States, listen 1 and you, my nephews, the Delawares, 
brothers Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawatamies, Shawanees, and Miamies! This is the 
day the Great Spirit has appointed for us, wherein we have completed the good work of 
peace. We have opened our ears and we all understand well what has just now been 
said. We have paid the utmost attention to all your words in describing the boundary 
between the United States and us Indians, and the roads you have made which shall 
lead through our country to the different posts and reservations you have mentioned. 
We thank you for your information, and we are persuaded you have acted with great 
equity and moderation in dividing the oountry as you have done ; we are highly pleased 
with your humanity towards us. 

Listen, you chiefs and warriors present 1 Our elder brother has made proposals to 
us which require the greatest deliberation among us all. I do now request of you to 
consult upon this business -without delay, that we may be enabled to return an answer 
to our brother to-morrow. Make no delay in deciding. This is all I have to say. 

The Little Turtle, a Miami chief, arose and said : — 

Listen, you chiefs and warriors, to what I am about to say to you 1 To you I am 
speaking. We have heard what our elder brother has said to us this day. I expected 
to have heard him deliver these words ever since v>e have been here ; for which reason 
I observed that you were precipitate on your part. This is a business of the greatest 
consequence to us all ; it is an affair to which no one among us can give an answer. 
Therefore I hope that we will take time to consider the subject; that we will unite in 
opinion and express it unanimously. Perhaps our brothers the Shawanees, from Detroit, 
may arrive in time to give us their assistance. You, chiefs present, are men of sense 
and understanding: this occasion calls for your serious deliberation ; and you, my uncles 
the Wyandots, and grandfathers the Delawares, view our situation in its true point of 
consideration. 

Council adjourned. 

Tuesday, 28th July. In Council. Present as before. Tarkee, chief 
of the Wyandots, arose and said : — 

Elder brother 1 You told us yesterday to deliberate seriously on the subject of your 
communications to us. We, the Wyandots, Delawares, and Shawanees, have not yet 
formed our opinions ; more time is required to consider of so important a matter. To- 
morrow morning we will be prepared to answer you ; our minds will by that time be 
made up. 

The Sun, a Pottawattamie chief, spoke as follows : — 

Elder brother! If my old chiefs were living, I should not presume to speak in this 
assembly; but as they are dead, I now address you in the name of the Pottawattamies; 
as Masass has spoken in the name of the three fires, of which we are one, I have to 
express my concurrence in sentiment with him. It is two years since I assisted at the 


treaty of Vincennes. My voice there represented the three fires. I then said it would 
require three years to accomplish a general peace ; I am now of a different opinion, for 
I am confident it will be completed at this meeting. - 

Elder brother! I now bury the hatchet forever, and tell you that all the bad and 
imprudent actions which have been committed were not done by me, the Indian. 

Elder brother! You now see why I have done wrong. This war-belt caused us to spill 
much blood through this country. The Great Spirit has at length put a period to the 
influence of this pernicious belt. You must know that it was presented to us by the 
British, and has involved us for four years past in misery and misfortunes. I am rejoiced 
to think it can never again lead us astray, even if a fresh war should break out with 
redoubled fury. We have already the loss of too many chiefs and warriors to lament, 
who fell a sacrifice in this destructive contest. 

Elder brother! You have been told that the Pottawattamies are always foremost in 
mischief. 1 now tell you, that was not a true representation. The Pottawattamie sits 
in the centre; nothing takes its beginning from thence. It is the three people who lived 
at the Miami villages who assumed to themselves the privilege of going before. But 
this oannot be unknown to you. 

Elder brother! I shall now dispose of this belt. I live too far from the lakes, and my 
arm is not long enough to throw it into the centre of any of them ; neither have I strength 
sufficient to tear up a big tree and bury it beneath its root; hut I will put it from me as 
effectually by surrendering it into your hands, as by doing with it anything else. You 
may burn it if you please, or transform it into a necklace for some handsome squaw, 
and thus change its original design and appearance, and prevent forever its future recog- 
nition. It has caused us much misery, and I am happy in parting with it. [A war belt.] 

Elder brother 1 I have now made you acquainted with the determined resolution of the 
three fires, and if any other nation should pretend to tell you that their strength and 
influence can hereafter stir us up to war, do not believe them ; for I now tell you that 
we, the three fires, are not only immovable in our determination, but being the most 
powerful people, have nothing to dread from their compulsion. 

The New Corn, a Pottawattamie chief, arose and said: — 

All you nations present, I must tell you that I am much surprised that you cannot 
agree in opinion on the good work now before you. You do not act well ; you undo to- 
day what you did yesterday. It would appear as if you were ashamed to come forward 
with one voioe. Why do you hesitate? You know good works are always better when 
executed with decision. I now entreat yon all to join hand and heart and finish this 
good work with our elder brother. 

The Little Turtle, a Miami chief, spoke as follows : — 

All you present must know that every kind of business, especially such as we are at 
present engaged in, exhibits difficulties which require patience to remove, and consider- 
ation to adjust. Your younger brothers, the Miamies, again light the calumet of peace, 
and present it to the Shawanees who have not yet smoked out of it. 

Elder brother! Your younger brothers, the Miamies, now thank you for the sentiments 
you have expressed, and for burying the hatchet; they offer at the same time, their 
acknowledgments to their elder brother of the fifteen fires for throwing his tomahawk 
with so strong an arm into the great ocean. We are convinced of the sincerity with 
which these actions were performed. I do not believe the hatchet was ever before buried 
so deep. I fancy it has always heretofore been cast into shallow running water, which 
has washed it up on dry land, where some of our foolish young men have always found 
It, and used it to involve their people in trouble. 

Elder brother! I wish we could all unite and give our elder brother at once a final 
answer to his propositions. I am surprised that you, my uncles, the Wyandots, and you, 
my grandfathers, the DelawareB, and you, Shawanees, should say you were not ready. 
Your younger brothers expect that you will call them all together and make them 
acquainted with your sentiments first, as elder brothers ought to do, and afterwards to 
listen to the opinion of your younger brothers. 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, chief of the Chippeways, arose and said : — 

Elder brother, listen to me 1 My mind has long been made up ; it is not necessary 
for me to consider npon what I am already resolved upon : we have been here a long 
time, and ought without further delay, to finish this good work. We, the three nations, 
have been long united in opinion ; we fully agree to your proposition ; we want no fur- 
ther private counsel. We should lay aside trifling ; our tardy brothers have got their 
wives with them ; they are content and easy ; ours are at home, and we are anxious to 
be with them. 

Council adjourned. 

Wednesday, 29th July. Council present as before. Tarkee, chief of 
the Wyandots, spoke as follows : — 

Elder brother of the fifteen fires, listen to us 1 All you that are assembled here, bro- 
ther Indians, listen also. We are now come forward to give you an answer to wbat you 
proposed to us the other day, as my nephews, the Delawares, and my younger brothers, 
the Shawanees, have agreed upon what they will say to you. We request you, brother, 
to relate this answer to our brother Indians, after I have delivered it to you. 

The following written address was then presented : 

Greenville, Headquarters, 29th July, 1795. 

Brothers of the fifteen united fires, listen to the voice of the Wyandots, and their 
confederates of Sandusky! We take the Delawares, our nephews, and our younger 
brothers, the Shawanees, by the hand, as their sentiments agree with ours, and have one 
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heart and Toice to speak. I now speak, brothers, in the name of the before-mentioned 
tribes in answer to your proposals made to us two days ago. As we hare said before 
that you had done the greatest justioe to us, we do now again acknowledge it a second 
time. 

Brothers, listen well! We hare only the following objections to make; yon mentioned 
in one of the articles that you would not protect us from the mischief that might take 
place amongst ourselves. Remember well, brothers, the speech you sent us, dated the 
1st January, 1795. We shall only give part of the contents, and these are the words: 

“ Your father, General Washington, the President of the Fifteen Great Fires of Ame- 
rica, will take you under his protection, and has ordered me to defend his dutiful children 
from any injury that may be attempted against them on aocount of their peaceable dis- 
position towards the United States; for which purpose he witl order a fort or fortification 
to be built at the foot of the Rapids of the Sandusky, on the reserved lands, as soon as 
the season and circumstances will permit.” 

Brothers! We never expected that you would change your sentiments regarding our 
safety on which depends onr future happiness. 

Brothers 1 Reconsider this beneficial part of the articles— don’t change your senti- 
ments — hold fast to General Washington’s orders, as we do. We shall never be happy 
or contented if you do not take us under your powerful wings ; we are sensible that no 
one dare pluck a feather from your body; if they do, the fifteen speared arrows in your 
daws will display in every direction. 

Brothers, listen 1 You have requested of us all, to give you an account of the nation 
or nations, the true owners of the soil northwest of the Ohio, of the boundaries you have 
laid off two days ago. We will ask you a few questions. Did you not in the last war 
between you and the British, divide the country? He gave one part to you, the other 
he reserved for himself. We are well acquainted that you are master of the lands, and 
you have now thought proper to return a large tract of the oountry to us again. 

Brothers! We leave the disposal of the country wholly in your breast. Make out the 
boundaries that shall divide the land between our nations, as we, the Wyandots, Dela- 
wares, and Shawanees, wish to know if we are entitled to any part of it. We wish to 
inform you of the impropriety of not fixing the bounds of every nation’s rights, for the 
manner it now lies in would bring on disputes forever between the different tribes of 
Indians ; and we wish to be by ourselves, that we may be acquainted how far we might 
extend our claims, that no one may intrude on us, nor we on them. 

Brothers ! This speech we deliver you is the unanimous opinion of the chiefs, the 
Wyandots, Ottawas, Delawares, and Six Nations of Sandusky, and the Delawares and 
Shawanees from the waters of the Miami River. 

My nephews the Delawares, and my younger brothers the Shawanees, have further 
added to this speech ; it is their wish from their hearts that the present proposed plan 
should be left to your consideration, as you had pity on us in settling the present busi- 
ness in such a manner as you thought proper. You may rest assured, brothers, that 
these are our sentiments. 

J. Williams, Agent and Commissioner 
for. the Chiefs and Warriors of Sandusky. 

The Little Turtle, a Miami chief, arose and spoke as follows : — 

Elder brother! and all you present! I am going to say a few words in the name of the 
Pottawattamies, Weas, and Kickapoos. It is well known to you all, that people are 
appointed on these occasions to Bpeak the sentiments of others; therefore am I appointed 
for those three nations. 

Elder brotherl You told your younger brothers when we first assembled, that peace 
was your object. You swore your interpreters before us to the faithful discharge of 
their duty and told them the Great Spirit would punish them did they not perform it. 
You told us it was not you, but the President of the Fifteen Fires of the United States, 
who spoke to us; that whatever he should say should be firm and lasting; that it was 
impossible ho should say what was not true. Rest assured that your younger brothers, 
the Miamies, Ottawas, Chippeways, Pottawattamies, Shawanees, Weas, Kickapoos, 
Piankeshaws, and Kaskaskias, are well pleased with your words, and are persuaded of 
their sincerity. You have told us to consider of the boundaries you showed us : your 
younger brothers have done so, and now proceed to give you their answer. [A white 
string.] 

Elder brotherl Your younger brothers do not wish to hide their sentiments from you. 
I wish them to be the same with those of the Wyandots and Delawares. You have told 
us that most of the reservations you proposed to us, belonged to our fathers the French 
and British. Permit your younger brothers to make a few observations on this subject. 

Elder brother 1 We wish you to listen with attention to our words. You have told 
your younger brothers that the British imposed falsehoods on us when they said the 
United States wished to take our lands from us, and that the United States had no such 
design. Y'ou pointed out to us the boundary line, which crossed a little below Loramie’s 
store and struck Fort Recovery, and ran thence to the Ohio River, opposite the mouth 
of Kentucky River. 

Elder brother 1 You have told us to speak oar minds freely, and we now do it. This 
line takes in the greater and the best parts of your brothers’ hunting-ground; therefore 
your younger brothers are of opinion you take too much of their lands away, and con- 
fine the hunting-grounds of our young men within limits too contracted. Your brothers 
the Miamies, the proprietors of those lands, and all your younger brethren present, wish 
you to run the line, as you mentioned, to Fort Reoovery, and to continue it along the 
road from thence to Fort Hamilton, on the Great Miami River. This is what your bro- 
thers request you to do ; and you may rest assured of the free navigation of that river, 
from thence to its mouth, forever. 
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Brother ! Here is the road we wish to be the boundary between us. What lies to the 
east, we wish to be yours ; that to the west, we would desire to be ours. [Presenting 
a road belt ] 

Elder brother! In speaking of the reservations, you say they are designed for the 
same purpose as those for which our fathers, the French and English, occupied them. 
Your younger brothers now wish to make some observations on them. 

Elder brother! Listen to me with attention. You told ns you discovered on the Great 
Miami traces of an old fort. It was not a French fort, brother ; it was a fort built by 
me. You perceived another at Loramie’s; ’tis true a Frenchman once lived there for a 
year or two. The Miami villages were occupied as you remarked; but it was unknown 
to your younger brothers until you told them, that we had sold land there to the French 
or English. I was much surprised to hear you say it was my forefathers had set the 
example to the other Indians in selling their lands. I will inform you in what manner 
the French and English occupied those places. 

Elder brother! These people were seen by our forefathers first at Detroit; afterwards 
we saw them at the Miami village— that glorious gate which your younger brothers had 
the happiness to own, and through which all the good words of our chiefs had to pass 
from the north to the south, and from the east to the west. Brothers, these people never 
told us they wished to purchase our lands from us. 

Elder brother! I now give you the true sentiments of your younger brothers the Mi- 
amies with respect to the reservation at the Miami villages. We thank you for kindly 
contracting the limits you at first proposed. We wish you to take this six miles square 
on the side of the river where your fort now stands, as your younger brothers wish to 
inhabit that beloved spot again. You shall cut hay for your cattle wherever you please, 
and you shall never require in vaip the assistance of your younger brothers at that place. 

Elder brother ! The next place you pointed to was the Little River, and said you wanted 
two miles square at that place. This is a request that our fathers the French or British 
never made us — it was always ours. This carrying place has heretofore proved, in a 
great degree, the subsistence of your younger brothers. That plaoe has brought to us 
in the course of one day, the amount of one hundred dollars. Let us both own this 
place, and enjoy in common the advantages it affords. You told us at Chicago the 
French possessed a fort; we have never heard of it. We thank you for the trade you 
promised to open in our country ; and permit us to remark that we wish our former 
traders may be continued and mixed with yours. [A belt.] 

Elder brother 1 On the subject of hostages, I have only to observe that I trust all my 
brothers present are of my opinion with regard to peaoe and our future happiness. I 
expect to be with you every day when you settle on your reservations, and it will be 
impossible forme or my people to withhold from you a single prisoner; therefore we 
don’t know why any of us should remain here. These are the sentiments of your 
younger brothers present on these particulars. [A white string.] 

Asimethe, a Pottawattamie chief, arose and spoke as follows:— 

Elder brother ! Y'ou have heard the voice of your younger brothers present. I have 
nothing to add to what has been said. Where could I find a oontrary opinion ? I have 
only to hope that we may all experience the truth of what you have told us in the name 
of General Washington who sent you. All our treaties hitherto have failed ; this, I 
am confident, will be lasting. These words come from the three fires, and we hope the 
Great Spirit may witness our sincerity. [A white string.] 

Council adjourned. 

Thursday, 30th July. In council. Present as before. Asimethe thus 
resumed his address: — 

Elder brother! What I am about to say is the voice of all present. You know the 
Great Spirit witnesses onr words — I am afraid to tell an untruth. 1 have nothing to add 
to what has been said; it meets the full approbation of all your younger brothers. You 
know we have all buried the hatchet together with our bad actions. Why, therefore, do 
you wish to detain hostages from among us ? You may depend upon our sincerity. We 
cannot but be sincere as your forts will be planted thick among us. Although an Indian, 
I respect the words of a good man ; and when I pledge my faith, I do not deviate from 
my engagements. Your people with us will undoubtedly be restored as soon as possible ; 
I cannot fix any precise period for their delivery, for perhaps I oould not exactly fulfil 
my promises and I should be sorry to give you cause to doubt my veracity. 

The Shawanees, Miamies, and Delawares, who lived at the ga(p, and who caused all 
our misfortunes have wisely buried the hatchet forever ; they wish to return to their 
former situation and enjoy again their favorite abode. 

Elder brother ! Do not view my freedom with displeasure. [A white string.] 

Kee-a-hah, a Kickapoo chief, arose and said : — 

I am sent by my nation to hear what the assembled nations should say at this treaty ; 
together with the words of our elder brother. I shall now speak a few words through 
the Little Turtle. [Presents a pipe to smoke.] 

The Little Turtle said : — 

Elder brother! The United States and your elder brothers present, look at this oalu- 
met — you see it is white. It is an instrument given to us Indians by the Great Spirit to 
assist in communicating our sentiments to each other. 

Elder Brotherl I return you thanks for the good words you sent among us; in con- 
sequence of which we are here this day. We, the Kickapoos and Kaskaskias, are happy 
in perceiving your humanity towards us. We see with great pleasure all our elder 
brothers now take you by the hand ; and we sinoerely hope your words to each other 
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may never be violated. We present this calumet as a token of our lasting friendship 
towards yon, and of our anxious desire that this good work may last forever. [A pipe • 
delivered.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, chief of the Chippeways, arose and spoke as 
follows: — 

Elder brother, listen to what I now say ! Tour younger brothers, that is, the Ottawas, 
Chippeways, and Pottawattamies, hare told you that they were but one people and had 
but one voice. They have said the truth and what I now say is in the name of the three 
fires. You have asked of tw, tbe island of Michilimackiuac, and its dependencies, on the 
main, where the fort formerly stood ; they are ceded to you forever, with the utmost cheer- 
fulness. You have also asked a piece of ground at the entrance of the straits to out your 
wood on and for other necessary purposes; this is also granted to you; and I further 
add to it the hit dt Boit Blanc, as an instance of our sincere disposition to serve and 
accommodate you. 

You know, brother, when the French formerly possessed this country we were but one 
people and had but one fire between us ; we now entertain the hope of enjoying the 
same happy relations with you, the United States. Your brothers present, of the three 
fires, are gratified in seeing and bearing you ; those who are at home will not experience 
that pleasure until you come and live among us: you will then learn our title to that 
land ; you will then be convinced of my sincerity, and of our friendship and strength of 
our nations. 

This, elder brother, is all I have to say at present We all know that the good work 
of peace is accomplished : I only address these few words to you that all nations present 
may again hear the sentiments of the three fires, and understand them perfectly. [A 
blue and white string.] 

The Little Beaver, a Wea chief, arose and said: — 

Elder brother 1 You already know what I am about to say. I have got a cold; I 
cannot speak well at present; my brother, the Little Turtle, will speak for me. 

The Little Turtle: — 

Elder brother ! Here are papers which have been given to me by Qeneral Washington, 
the great chief of the United States. He told me they should protect us in the possession 
of our lands, and that no white person should interrupt us in the enjoyment of our bunt- 
ing grounds, or be permitted to purchase any of our towns or lands from us ; that he 
would place traders among us who would deal fairly. I wish you to examine these 
papers. 

Elder brother ! You have asked for a reservation at the Ouiatanon ; I hope you will 
put a trader there on the spot formerly occupied by one. We would wish Captain 
Prior to be our trader. I oan’t give you any lands there, brother ; I will lend you some 
as long as you want it. 

Elder brother 1 You have told us of a place possessed by the French, oalled Musquiton. 
We have lived at our village a long time, and it is very surprising that we should never 
know anything about it. The French live at Yinoenues, where they were permitted to 
settle by my forefathers, who told them they should have a small quantity of land for 
the cattle, etc., on the east, but none on the west side of the Wabash. [A white string.] 

Masass, a Ckippeway chief, arose and said : — 

All you my brothers present! When the chiefs of my village sent me hither to hear 
your proceedings in council, they told me I could not see the extent of the American 
fires; that they believed their elder brother had called them together in pity to them, 
their women and children, and they enjoined the three fires to speak with one voice and 
do their utmost to forward the good work ; saying, that they had seen several treaties, 
heretofore made with the United States, which the Indians had always violated, by taking 
up the hatchet. 

Elder brother 1 I have listened to all your words, and to those of my brothers. It would 
be very wrong in me to raise objections to what has been done, as you have explained to 
us your treaty with Britain. 

Elder brotherl You say, at the Fort of Detroit, ‘you intend to take a piece of land six 
miles deep, from the river Racine to Lake St. Clair. I now ask you what is to become 
of our brothers, the French, who live on this land. We look on them as our brothers 
and friends, who treated us well, when abused by the British. We wish to know your 
sentiments on this subject. We think, brother, you could find land enough between the 
rivers Raisin and Rouge. We have no objection to your reservation at the foot of the 
rapids. We have no objection to any other proposition you have made; and we sincerely 
wish we cquld now take you among us, beoause the British, on our return, will renew 
their old songs. 

Elder brother! My children must have suffered since I left home; perhaps I myself 
may be made unhappy on my return to them ; for the British may probably say, Why 
don’t you seek relief from your new friends? This makes me uneasy and urges me to 
entreat you to come immediately and live nearer to us. You might then assist us and 
it would be more convenient for tbe surrender of our prisoners. I hope you pity my 
situation. When I returned from the treaty of Muskingum, MoKee threatened to kill 
me ; I have not now less cause to fear him, as he endeavored to prevent my coming 
hither. 

Elder brother! You asked who were the true owners of tbe lands now ceded to the 
United States. In answer, I tell you, that if any nations should call themselves the 
owners of it they would be guilty of a falsehood ; our claim to it is equal ; our elder 
.brother has conquered it. 


Brothers! Have done trifling. Let us conclude this great work ; let us sign our names 
to the treaty now proposed and finish our business. 

Elder brotherl If I can escape the snares of McKee and his bad birds, I shall ascend 
as high as the Falls of St. Marys, and proclaim the good tidings to all your distant bro- 
thers in that quarter. [A belt.] 

The General spoke as follows : — 

Younger brothers, all of yon, listen with attention I I shall now reply to what was 
said yesterday by the Wyandots. I will then answer the observations of the Little 
Turtle, made in behalf of the Miamies and Wabash tribes. 

Younger brothers, the Wyandots, Delawares and Shawanees! I am pleased to hear 
you say with one voice, for the second time, that I have done the greatest justice to you 
in dividing the lands of the United States from those of the Indian nations by the bound- 
ary line which I have proposed. You request me to fix the boundaries that shall divide 
the lands between tbe respective tribes of Indians now present. 

Younger brothers! A moment's reflection will show you the impropriety as well as 
the impossibility of my acting in this business. You Indians best know your respective 
boundaries. 

I particularly recommend to all you nations present, to continue friendly and just to 
eaoh other; let no nation or nations, invade, molest or disturb, any other nation or na- 
tions in tbe hunting-grounds they have heretofore been accustomed to live and hunt upon 
within the boundary which shall be now agreed on. And, above all, I enjoin that no 
injury be offered to any nation or nations, in consequence of the part any or either of 
them may have pursued, to establish a permanent and happy peace with the United States 
of America. 

Younger brothers, the Wyandots and othea Indians of Sandusky, make your hearts 
and mindB easy. Be assured that as soon as circumstances will permit a fort shall be 
established on the reserved lands, near tbe entrance of Sandusky Lake, which will always 
afford you protection against the oommon enemy, should any such presume to disturb 
our peace and mutual friendship. 

Younger brothers, the Miamies! I have listened to you with attention and have heard 
your observations upon the general boundary line proposed by me, as well as upon the 
proposed reservations. If my ears did not deceive me I have heard all the other nations 
give their assent to the general boundary line and to the reservations generally ; I there- 
fore address you, the Miamies : You say that the general boundary line as proposed by 
me will take away some of your best hunting-grounds, and you propose to alter it, and 
run it from Fort Recovery, through the centre of this piaoe, and along the road to the 
Miami River, opposite Fort Hamilton. 

Younger brothers! This would be a very crooked, as well as a very difficult line to 
follow, because there are several roads between this and Fort Hamilton, some of them 
several miles apart, which might oertainly be productive of unpleasant mistakes and 
differences. That which I propose will be free from all difficulty and uncertainty. You 
all know Fort Recovery, as well as the mouth of Kentucky River. A straight line drawn 
from one to the other, will never vary ; they are two points which will ever be remem- 
bered, not only by all present, but by bur children’s children, to the end of time. Nor 
will this line prevent your hunters, or young men in the smallest degree from pursuing 
all tbe advantages which the chase affords, because, by the seventh article, the United 
States of America grant liberty to all the Indian tribes, to hunt within the territory ceded 
to the United States, without hindrance or molestation, so long as they demean them- 
selves peaceably, and offer no injury to the people of the United States. 

I find there is some objection to the reservation at Fort Wayne. Tbe Little Turtle 
observes, he never heard of any cessions made at that place, to the French. I hare 
traoed the lines of two forts at that point; one stood near the junction of the St. Josephs 
and the St. Marys; and the other not far removed, on the St. Marys ; and it is ever an 
established rule, among Europeans, to reserve as much ground around their forts sb their 
oannon can command; — this is a rule, as well known as any other fact. 

Objection has also been made respecting the portage between Fort Wayne and Little 
River ; and the reasons produced are, that the road has been to the Miamies a source of 
wealth — that it has heretofore produced them one hundred dollars per day. R may be 
so ; but let us inquire who in fact paid this heavy contribution. It is true, the traders 
bore it in the first instance, but they laid it on their goods, and the Indians of the Wabash 
really and finally paid it; therefore, it is the Little Beaver — the Soldier — the Sun, and 
their tribes, who have actually been so highly taxed. The United States will always be 
their own carriers, to, and from, their different posts. Why should the United States pay 
the large sum of eight thousand dollars, annually, if they were not to enjoy the privilege 
of open roads, to, and from their reservations? This sum of money the United States 
agree to pay for this, and other considerations ; and the share which the Miamies will 
receive of this annuity, shall be one thousand dollars. 

I will then inquire, of alt the nations present, whether the United States are not acting 
tbe part of a tender father, to them and their children, in thus providing for them ; not 
only at present, but forever ? 

The Miamies shall be at liberty, as usual, to employ themselves for private traders 
whenever their assistance may be required, and those people who have lived at that glo- 
rious gate (the Miami villages) may now rekindle their fires at that favorite spot, and 
henceforth, as in their happiest days, be at full liberty to receive from, and send to, all 
quarters, the speeches of their chiefs as usual — and here is the road tbe Miamies will 
remember. [A road belt.] 

Now, all ye chiefs and warriors, of every nation present, open your ears, that you may 
clearly hear the articles of treaty, now in my hand, again read, and a second time ex- 
plained to you, that we may proceed to have them engrossed on parchment which may 
preserve them forever. 
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[The articles of treaty were here a second time read, and explained by 
the General, who observed upon] 

The article respecting hostages : 

I did not expect any objections to this particular; for I see no reason why yon should 
hesitate at leaving ten of your people with me, until the return of our people from among 
you. The promise of a mutual exchange of prisoners made last winter when we met 
at this place, you have not performed on your part : I have kept none of your flesh and 
blood ; nor would General Washington, the Great Chief of the United States, suffer me 
so to do. The period will be short and those who remain shall be kindly treated. 

On the Ouiatanon reservation : 

The Little Bearer has asked for Captain Prior, to reside as a trader at Ouiatanon ; he 
shall reside at that plaoe. But Captain Prior is a warrior, not a trader ; he shall have 
a few warriors with him to protect the trade and the Indians in that quarter. 

On the reservation at Detroit: 

Masass has asked, what will become of the French ? The United States consider the 
French and themselves as one people ; and it is partly for them, and their accommoda- 
tion that this reservation is made, whenever they beoome oitixens thereof, as well as for 
the people of the Fifteen Fires. 

On the gift of the Isle de Bois Blanc : 

In addition to the cessions whioh the three fires hare made with snch cheerfulness, of 
the reservations in their country, Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish has, in their name, made a vol- 
untary gift to the United States, of the Isle de Bois Blano, in Lake Michigan. The Fifteen 
Fires aocept of this unasked-for grant from the Ottawas, Chippeways, and Pottawatta- 
mies, according to their intentions ; and will always view it as an unequivocal mark of 
their sincere friendship. , 

The Little Turtle yesterday expressed a wish that some of their former traders might 
be continued among them, as a part of the number to be licensed by the United States. 
This is very fair and reasonable, and a certain number will be licensed accordingly, when 
properly recommended as good and honest men. 

Brothers! All you nations now present, listen ! Ton have now had, for a seoond time, 
the proposed articles of treaty read and explained to you. It is now time for the nego- 
tiation to draw to a conclusion. I shall, therefore, ask eaoh nation, individually, if they 
approve of, and are prepared to sign, those articles, in their present form, that they may 
be immediately engrossed for that purpose. I shall begin with the Chippeways. 

You Chippeways, do yon approve of these articles of treaty, and are you prepared to 
sign them ? 


You, Ottawas, do you agree ? 

[A unanimous answer] 
ditto 

Yes. 

Yes. 

You, Pottawattamies ? 

ditto 

Yes. 

You, Wyandots, do you agree ? 

ditto 

Yes. 

You, Delawares f 

ditto 

Fes. 

You, Shawanees? 

'ditto 

Yes. 

You, Miamies, do you agree ? 

ditto 

Yes. 

You, Weas? 

ditto 

Yes. 

And you, Kickapoos, do you agree? 

ditto 

Yes. 


The treaty shall be engrossed; and as it will require two or three days to do it pro- 
perly, on parchment, we will now part, to meet on the 2d of August. In the interim, we 
will eat, drink, and rejoice, and thank the Great Spirit for the happy stage this good 
work has arrived at. 

Council adjourned. 

July 31st. The Red Pole, with eighty-eight Shawanees, and Tey- 
yagh-taw, with seven Wyandots, nine of the Six Nations, and ten Dela- 
wares, arrived from the vicinity of Detroit, and were received. 

August 2d. In council. Present as before, with the addition of the 
Shawanees, Wyandots, etc., who arrived on the 31st ultimo. The Red 
Pole, a Shawanee chief, arose and spoke as follows : — 

I am very happy to see you all, my brothers, here assembled. I am come late, but I 
oome with a good heart. I am well pleased to hear of the good work you have agreed 
upon, with our elder brother, the Fifteen Fires, and thank you for the pity you have 
shown for our helpless women and ohildren, whom we have left behind. 

The General arose and spoke as follows: — 

Younger brothers! I hare received a letter from your ancient friends and brothers, the 
people called Quakers, with a message to all the nations here assembled. The Quakers 
are a people, whom I much lore and esteem, for the goodness of heart, and sincere love 
of peace, with all nations. Listen then to their voice, and let it sink deep into your 
hearts. 

j [Here the General read the address of the people called Quakers, and 
the invoice of their present.] 

Their present, yon peroeire, is small; but being designed with the benevolent view of 
promoting the peaoe and happiness of mankind, it beoomes of important valne. They 
. wish it to be regarded merely as a token of their regard for you, and a testimony of 
their brotherly affection, and kind remembrance of yon. 


Younger brother ! The articles of treaty are not yet completely engrossed ; they will 
be ready by eight o’clock to-morrow morning, when we will again meet here, read the 
treaty once more, and proceed to the act of mutually signing, and exchanging it. The 
Shawanees and Wyandots, who arrived the day before yesterday, will then hear what 
we have all agreed upon, and be equally convinced with all the others, of the liberality 
of the articles. 

Blue Jacket, a Shawanee chief, arose and spoke as follows: — 

Elder brother, and you my brothers present ! You see me now present myself, as a 
war chief, to lay down that commission, and place myself in the rear of my village 
chiefs, who, for the future, will command me. Remember, brothers, you have all 
buried your war-hatchets; your brothers, the Shawanees, now do the same good act. 
We must think of war no more. 

Elder brother! You now see that all the chiefs and warriors aronnd yon, have joined 
in the good work of peace, which is now accomplished. We now request you to inform 
our elder brother, General Washington, of it, and of the cheerful unanimity which has 
marked their determinations. We wish you to inquire of him if it would be agreeable 
that two chiefs from eaoh nation should pay him a visit, and take him by the hand ; for 
your younger brothers have a stroog desire to see that great man, and to enjoy the 
pleasure of conversing with him. [A blue string.] 

The General thus replied : — 

Brothers, the Shawanees, and all yon other nations 1 I am confident the heart of the 
great ohief, General Washington, will be rejoiced when he hears that yon have unani- 
mously joined in the good work of peace. The instrument we will sign to-morrow shall 
be an everlasting reoord of the good action— one part of which I will immediately trans- 
mit to him. I will, with pleasure, make the inquiries yon desire, and communicate the 
answer to you whenever I receive it. 

Council adjourned. 

August 3d. In council. Present as before. The General rose and 
spoke as follows :— 

Younger brothers! When this eounoil fire was first kindled, my commissions and 
authority for holding this treaty were read and explained to all then preseot; but as 
several chiefs had not at that time arrived, I shall now read them a seoond time for the 
perfect satisfaction of all. 

[The General here again exhibited and explained his powers.] 

That I have strictly performed my duty in fulfilling those instructions, and that they 
were manifestly calculated to establish the peaoe and happiness of all the ludian nations 
now present, will appear by the engrossed articles of treaty, unanimously agreed to, and 
now before us. They shall be read a third time, that all may be perfectly acquainted 
with them. Therefore listen. 

[The engrossed articles were here read ; the signing commenced and 
finished; and the General thus proceeded: — ] 

Younger brothers I Having completed the signing of this treaty, one part of it shall 
be delivered to the Wyandots, who will preserve it as a sacred pledge of the establish- 
ment of our future friendship; the other, or counterpart, I will send to the great chief, 
General Washington. In addition, one oopy on paper shall be delivered to each nation, 
for their frequent and particular information. We will now proceed to apportion the 
goods designed to be given to yon, and I hope to be prepared for their delivery in a day 
or two. Some assistance mnst be afforded to the Chippeways, and other remote tribes, 
to facilitate the transportation of their proportions. We will, for the present, retire, 
and we will have a little drink this evening. 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, chief of the Chippeways, arose and said : — 

Elder brother 1 I now see that all is settled. It affords us a great deal of pleasure. 
I hope yon feel equally gratified. I repeat our entire satisfaction, that all present may 
know it. We, the three fires, have never done you any harm. With the same good 
heart I met you here, I will depart and return home. You will find the truth of these 
words, when you come and live among us. You mnst not believe ill of me. 

Elder brother! I hope you will listen with attention to my words, and have pity on 
me. I have a request to make of you. Yon know I have come a great distanoe to assist 
in this good work, and as it is now happily completed, I hope you will deliver to us our 
friend, whom you sent from hence into confinement. We wonld be grieved to leave him 
in duranoe behind us, for he has been friendly to us. This is the request of your bro- 
thers, the three fires. 

Council adjourned. 

August 7th. In Council. Present as before. The General arose, and 
spoke as follows : — 

Brothers, all nations now present! You have all smoked out of this calnmet, when 
we first opened council at this plaoe, except the Shawanees. I will therefore smoke 
with the Shawanees, and with some of the Wyandots who arrived late. 

Listen, all you sachems, chiefs, and warriors 1 Lift up your eyes, and behold these 
instruments of writing, to which the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanees, Ottawas, Chip- 
peways, Pottawattamies, Miamies, Eel Rivers, Weas, Kickapoos, Piankeshaws, and Kas- 
kaskias, have set their hands and seals, that they may be handed down to your children’s 
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children, as a memorial of the happy peace thereby established. When your posterity 
shall hereafter view these records, they will be informed that you were the great people 
that accomplished this blessed work, to insure to them, peace and happiness forever. 
One of these 1 shall transmit to General Washington ; the other, I shall deposit agree- 
ably to your own desires, with your uncles, the Wyandots. A true copy, on paper, shall 
now be given to eaoh nation. This large belt, and this seal, will accompany the original 
instrument, and will declare its sacred and important value. 

The next business will be the distribution of the goods and presents promised by 
treaty. To-morrow, the Wyandots shall reoeive their proportion ; the other nations will 
be sent for in order, as they signed, as soon as we are ready to deliver them. It will 
make no difference to any, who is first served, or who last ; all shall have their due pro- 
portion. 1 have only to reoommend a just and equal distribution among your respective 
nations. 

Independent of this general delivery and as a reward for the good disposition to peace, 
of some chiefs and nations, early evinced, 1 shall make some further presents, which 
must be considered as private property, to those who shall receive them, and as testimo- 
nies of particular regard. In return for the generous and unasked for present of the 
Chippeways, of the Isle de Bois Blanc, the Fifteen Fires will make them an acknowledg- 
ment to show that they will never be outdone in kindness. 

I have to exhort you to take every measure to restrain your young men from the bad 
practice of stealing horses from those who are their friends. Some Frenchmen, who 
accompanied you to this place, have complained to me of having bad their horses stolen 
since their arrival. This is ungrateful and disgraceful. 

Be all now attentive i This letter in my hand, informs me, that some very bad Indians 
indeed, regardless of the good work we have been engaged in, have barbarously surprised 
and murdered an innocent family, who thought themselves secure from harm, whilst nego- 
tiations for peaoe engnged your attention. This grieves me very much. By an article 
of the agreement entered into last winter, we were mutually to inform each other of any 
harm intended, which should come to our knowledge, and do our utmost to prevent it. 
And it is expressly stipulated in this treaty, that similar conduot shall be pursued by both 
parties; — that for injuries done, no private or personal retaliation shall take place, but 
complaint shall be made by the party injured, to the other, eto. 

I do, accordingly, at this time, complain to you of the bad conduct of those bad people, 
anddesiro you, who live nearest to them, to exert your powers to restrain their practices, 
and oorrect their lives. I fear if they are permitted to continue uncontrolled, much 
mischief will ensue. They ere a small lawless banditti, who insult your authority, at 
the same time they injure the United States by their savage and inhuman practices. Our 
people, roused and provoked by their depredations and cruelties, will follow them into 
their country, to punish them as they merit ; and should they, in their pursuit, fall in 
with any of you or your people who are our sincere friends, they might not be able to 
distinguish one from the other, and would probably wreak their vengeance on their inno- 
cent brothers, and hurt them, when they meant to chastise those guilty aggressors only. 

Tarkee, chief of the Wyandots, arose and spoke as follows : — 

Brothers, listen, and you also, brothers of the different nations present. The Great 
Spirit above, has appointed this day for us to complete all the good work, in which we 
have been engaged. Tou remember, that some time ago, our brother, the American, rose 
up and thanked the Great Spirit above, for conducting the good work so far as it then 
was; and he desired of us to know whether we would acknowledge him, the Fifteen 
United States, to be our father; but we have not yet returned him an answer. Now, 
this day the good work is completed. I inform you all, brother Indians, that we do now, 
and will henceforth, acknowledge the Fifteen United States of America to be our father, 
and you will all for the future look upon them as such — you must call them brothers no 
more. The Great Spirit has crowned them with success in all their undertakings. 

Father I Tou see we all now acknowledge you to be our father. I take you by the 
hand, which I offer as a pledge of our sincerity, and of our happiness, in becoming your 
children. 

Father 1 Listen to your children here assembled ; be strong now, and take care of all 
your little ones. See wbat a number you have suddenly acquired. Be careful of them 
and do not suffer them to be imposed upon. Don’t show favor to one to the injury of 
any. An impartial father, equally regards all his chitdren ; as well those who are ordi- 
nary, as those who are more handsome; therefore, should any of your ohildren come to 
you crying and in distress, have pity on them and relieve their wants. 

Now, all my brothers present, you see that we have acknowledged and called on the 
United States, as our father. Be strong, brothers, and obedient to our father; ever 
listen to him when he speaks to you, and follow his advice. 1 now deliver this wampum 
in presence of you all, as a token of our being now the children of the Fifteen Fires. 
[A large string, blue and white.] 

The General rose and said : — 

Listen 1 all you nations, to what your uncle, the Wyandot, has said. [Tarkee’s speech 
was here interpreted to each nation.] 

Listen I all you nations present I have hitherto addressed you as brothers; I now 
adopt you all, in the name of the President and Fifteen Great Fires of America, as their 
children, and you are so accordingly. The medals, which I shall have the honor to de- 
liver you, you will consider as presented by the hands of your father, the Fifteen Fires 
of America. These you will hand down to your children’s children, in commemoration 
of this day — a day in which the United States of America gives peace to you, and all your 
nations, and reoeives you and them under the protecting wings of her eagle. 

Council adjourned. 


August 8th. In council. Present as before. The Sun, a Pottawat- 
tamie chief, arose and said: — 

Father 1 I now speak to acquaint you, and all present, that I am perfectly satisfied with 
all that has been done in this oouncil. Tou have told us to bring in our prisoners with- 
out delay. I have not one in my village — I never took any. Tou further told us if any 
of your people injured us you would punish them, and enjoined on us a similar oonduct 
as it respected our offenders. ' 

Father I I have not the same authority over my people that you exercise over yours. 
They live dispersed, and it is difficult to reach them on all occasions. As you have now 
become our father, we are no longer objects of pity ; as your children, we shall be happy, 
while you oontinue to protect us. When the British adopted us as children, they made 
false promises, and left us to the mercy of the traders who took advantage of and much 
abused our ignorance and weakness. Too have promised to send traders among us by 
whom we will not be abused ; and we have promised to protect their lives and property. 
We are happy, father, and thank you for your kindness to your children. I now ask 
you to send a trader to my village, which is a day’s walk below the Wea towns, on the 
Wabash. Tou said that you would send one of your officers, to command at those towns. 
Wo would wish you to send Captain Ouiatanon (Prior), and should any meditated mis- 
chief come to my knowledge I will immediately acquaint him of it agreeably to our com- 
pact. All you children present have the articles of the treaty fully and indelibly im- 
pressed on their hearts, and should bad birds attempt to misconstrue or pervert them, 
we promise, sincerely, not to listen to their designing, artful songs. 

Father! We, the Pottawattamies present, are in three classes: One from the river 
Huron, one from St. Joseph’s, and that to which I belong, from the Wabash ; and as you 
intend to give the goods designed for us, in bulk, to that nation, I am afraid the division 
amongst ourselves will be attended with difficulty and discontent. I pray you, father, 
to make the division among us, and thas preserve proportion and harmony. [A belt.] 

The New Corn, a Pottawattamie chief, spoke as follows: — 

My friend, when I first came here, I took you by the hand. Tou welcomed me, and 
asked me for my great war chiefs. I told you they were killed, and that none remained 
but me, who have the vanity to think myself a brave man and a great warrior. The 
Great Spirit has made me. a great chief and endowed me with great powers. The 
heavens and earth are my heart, the rising sun my mouth, and thus favored, I propagate 
my own species. [This is the Nestor of the wilderness, possessed of all the garrulity of 
age.] I know the people who have made and violated former treaties. I am too honor- 
able and too brave a man to be guilty of such conduct. I love and fear the Great Spirit. 
He now hears what I say. I dare not tell a lie. 

Now, my friend, the Great Wind, do not deceive us in the manner that the French, 
the British, and Spaniards have heretofore done. The English have abused us much ; 
they have made us promises which they never fulfilled ; they have proved to us how 
little they have ever had our happiness at heart; and we have severely suffered for 
placing our dependence on so faithless a people. Be you strong, and preserve your word 
inviolate; and reward those Frenchmen who have come so great a distance to assist us. 
My friend, I am old, but I shall never die ; I shall always live in my children, and child- 
ren’s ohildren. [A string.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wisb, chief of the Chippeways, thus spoke:— 

Father 1 The good work being now completed, we are left without a subject to employ 
our conversation. Tou see your children, the Ottawas, Chippeways, and Pottawatta- 
mies, around you. Those at home will rejoice, when we inform them, that, for the future, 
they will enjoy the protection of a new father. Our happiness is great in being per- 
mitted to address you by that endearing appellation. Father, since we have been here, 
some mischief has been done. We are entirely ignorant of the perpetrators. It grieves 
me much and excites our anger and indignation. Time will discover to you, and to us, 
those wicked disturbers who richly merit punishment. I have to request you to license 
a trader to reside with your children at Ei-ka-na-ma-sung, where we shall pass the en- 
suing winter. I have never been guilty of stealing horses; nor shall I now commence 
the practice. But as I am an old man I would ask you for one to carry me home. 

Wille-baw-kee-lund, a Delaware chief, spoke as follows :— 

Father 1 Listen to a few words from the Delawares. This is the speech you gave us 
when you first came into this oountry ; and when we first met together in oouncil. In 
this, you told us, we should live in peaoe and friendship with each other and join our 
hands firmly together. It seems they were badly bound ; for the ties were Boon broken. 
We know not exactly how, or when, they were destroyed. We will now renew them, in 
so strong a manner that they will last forever, and bury in oblivion all past misfortunes. 
Be strong in this good work and it will never fail. This belt was presented to us from 
brothers ; and our king now shows it to you that you may recognize it. 

Okia, a Pottawattamie chief, arose and spoke as follows : — 

Father! 1 come from the river Huron, near Detroit. My fathers have long possessed 
that country. The other Pottawattamies present live on the St. Joseph’s, and in that 
direction. All my old chiefs are dead ; you therefore see young ohiefs only from my 
towns who are unaccustomed to speak in council. Tou told us you would deliver the 
presents in bulk to the Pottawattamie nation. In this case 1 am afraid my people will 
not get a due proportion, and I am too proud to complain to you, should they be unfairly 
distributed ; therefore, as I live detached from the others and intend to return home with 
the Chippeways, by the way of Fort Defiance, I beg my father would let me have my pro- 
portion separately ; for we have many young women and children at home to whom I 
shall be very happy to deliver the presents of their father. I wish much to carry with 
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me a cop; of the treaty to show my peop'.e. Living so far from the rest of my name I 
ean derive no advantage from the one you hare given to our nation generally ; and I 
should be ashamed and mortified to return without one. I would request a trader for 
my village, and would wish for Mr. La Chambre, with whom we are long acquainted. 
[A belt.] 

Te-ta-boksh-ke, king of the Delawares, spoke as follows: — 

Father! Ton have in your prison aman (Newman) who oame in to ns a year ago, and 
proved the preservation of many of our women and children, by the information he gave 
ns: for this we oannot help feeling grateful. Now, your children, the Delawares, all 
beg of you to spare the life of this man as he has been instrumental in saving many of 
ns from destruction. We hope, father, yon will grant this first request of your children, 
the Delawares. [A string.] 

The General arose and spoke as follows : — 

My children, the Pottawattamies ! I wish you to endeavor to make among yourselves 
an amicable and fair division of the goods intended for you. It would be a very difficult 
task for me to perform with justice. Tou are acquainted with your own people and their 
numbers. I am not well enough informed on this head to make a true apportionment. 
I wish all the other nations to act in a similar manner, and to make a distribution to the 
satisfaction of their respective people. I wish each nation to appoint two confidential 
people from among themselves to receive the goods, and to give reoeipts to the store* 
keeper, who will thereby oonvinoe me of his having justly delivered them. 

Council adjourned. 

August 8th, afternoon. The medals, silver ornaments, etc., were 
delivered. No material or other than complimentary conversation took 
place. 

August 10th. In council. Present as before. The Red Pole, a Shaw- 
anee chief, spoke as follows: — 

You, my uncles, the Wyandots ; my grandfathers the Delawares, and all you nations 
present; you see, we are now here from all parts of this great island. Tou happily 
accomplished the good work before we the Shawanees arrived : I thank you all for it. 
I now present to your view the wampum given to me by our elder brother, now become 
our father. He gave it to us from his heart, and I hope you will, for the future, view him 
as our true father. We must, for the future, live in harmony with him, and one another. 
The Great Spirit gave us this land in common ; he has not given the right to any one 
nation to say to another, this land is not yours, it belongs to me. 

Father! I have heard everything which has been here transacted. Peace is firmly 
established. It affords me satisfaction and happiness that the hatchet is cast away for- 
ever. I have reason to believe that the mischief which has been lately done has been 
committed by a small party of Shawanees, who have been in the woods a long time hunt- 
ing. It grieves us much that while we are here accomplishing the good work of peace, 
some of our own people are yet deaf to our advioe. And to convince you that we will 
never permit such practices, I now offer to leave with you, my aged father, as a hostage, 
and proceed immediately, myself, to call home those people, and take measures to prevent 
their future misconduct I have just returned from an absence of two years, to the 
southward, and in that period, my young men, uncontrolled by their other chiefs, have 
fallen into bad practices; — but they shall have an immediate end. 

All my brothers present! As the peace is now entirely completed, and as our father; 
of the Fifteen Fires, has adopted us, as his children, and called us by that name ; l now 
tell him, in presence of you all, that we, the Shawanees, do acknowledge the Fifteen 
Fires as our father ; and that henoeforth we will always regard him as such. [A white 
string.] 

Ton, my uncles, and grandfather, have settled with our father, the boundary line, in a 
manner which meets my entire approbation. I am perfectly satisfied with it; and it 
appears you had our common interest in view. 

Father 1 As all the nations are now present, they can never hereafter deny their own 
work, nor say, that other people aoted for them, without authority. 1, therefore, recom- 
mend to them to fulfil, strictly, their agreements, and adhere religiously to their engage- 
ments. [A belt.] 

The General arose and spoke as follows : — 

Children, all you nations, listen 1 By the seventh article of this treaty, all the lands 
now oeded to the United States, are free for all the tribes now present, to hunt upon, so 
ong as they continue to be peaceable and do no injury to the people thereof. It is 
therefore, the common interest of you all, to prevent any mischief being done upon those 
hunting grounds. Those people who have committed the last outrage on our peaceable 
inhabitants, had been hunting on those grounds, and, after finishing their hunt, proceeded 
to the commission of the bad actions of which I have complained. These practices for 
the reasons I have already given you, must have an immediate end. 

The Red Pole has behaved like a candid, honest man, in acknowledging the errors of 
his people, and in promising to restrain them immediately. He has done more ; he has 
offered to leave his own father as a hostage, until he can inform me of his having called 
them home. But I will not separate him from his old father ; I will depend upon his 
honor for the performance of his promise. [A white string to the Red Pole.] 

All you, my children, listen to me! The great business of peace so long and ardently 
wished for by your great and good father, General Washington, and the Fifteen Fires, 
and I am sure, by every good man among you, being now accomplished ; nothing re- 


mains but to give you a few words of advice from a father, anxious for the peace and 
happiness of bis children. Let me earnestly exhort you, to restrain your young people 
from injuring, in any degree, the people of the United States. Impress upon their minds 
the spirit and meaning of the treaty now before us. Convince them how much their 
future welfare will depend upon their faithful and striot observance of it Restore to 
me, as soon as possible, all my flesh and blood which may be among you, without dis- 
tinction or exception; and reoeive now from my bands the ten hostages stipulated by 
the seoond article to be left with me, as a security for their delivery. This unequivocal 
proof of the confidence that I place in your honor, and in the solemn promises you have 
made me, must satisfy you of my full persuasion of your sincerity. Send those ten young 
men to collect your prisoners ; let them bring them to me, and they shall be well re- 
warded for their trouble. I have here a particular aocount of the number remaining 
among you, and Bhall know when they are all restored. 

I now fervently pray to the Great Spirit, that the peace now established may be per- 
manent; and that it may hold us together in the bonds of friendship until time shall be 
no more. I also pray, that the Great Spirit above, may enlighten your minds, and open 
your eyes to your true happiness, that your children may learn to cultivate the earth 
and enjoy the fruits of peace and industry. [A white string.] 

As it is probable, my children, that we shall not soon meet again in publio council, I 
take this opportunity of bidding you all an affectionate farewell ; and of wishing you a 
safe and happy return to your respective homes and families. [A string.] 

Bu-kon-ge-he-las, a Delaware chief, spoke as follows : — 

Father! Your children all well understand the sense of the treaty whioh is now con- 
cluded. We experience, daily, proofs of your increasing kindness. I hope we may all 
have sense enough to enjoy our dawning happiness. Many of your people are yet among 
us ; I trust they will be immediately restored. Last winter our king came forward to you, 
with two, and when he returned with your speech to us we immediately prepared to come 
forward with the remainder. All who know me, know me to be a man and warrior ; and 
I now declare, that I will, for the future, be as strong and steady a friend to the United 
States, as I have heretofore been an active enemy. We have one bad young man among 
us, who, a few days ago, stole three of your horses. Two of them shall this day be re- 
turned to you ; and I hope I shall be able to prevent that young man from doing any 
more mischief, to our father, the Fifteen Fires. 

Mash-i-pi-nnsh-i-wish, chief of the Chippeways, spoke as follows: — 

Father! I have heard, and understood all that you have said. I am perfectly satisfied 
with every part of it; my heart will never ohange. No prisoners remain in our hands, 
in the neighborhood of Miohilimackinac. Those two Frenchmen present (Messieurs 
Sans Crainte and Pepin) oan witness to the truth of this assertion. 

Masass, a Chippeway chief, rose and spoke as follows : — 

I have heard all the proceedings relating to this treaty. I express my perfect satis- 
faction at its happy conclusion. When I relate at home, the important event, my people 
will stretch out their arms towards you; and when I shall have informed them that you 
have promised to cherish them as your obildren, they will rejoioe at having acquired a 
new, and so good a father. 

Council adjourned sine die. 

It appears from a “ return of the numbers of the different nations of 
Indians present at, and parties to, the treaty of Greenville,” that there 
were one hundred and eighty Wyandots, three hundred and cighty-one 
Delawares, one hundred and forty-three Shawanees, forty-five Ottawas, 
forty-six Chippeways, two hundred and forty Pottawattamies, seventy- 
three Miamies and Eel Rivers, twelve Weas and Piankeshaws, and ten 
Kickapoos and Kaskaskias — making a total of eleven hundred and thirty. 

Immediately after the signing of the treaty, General Wayne sent the 
following proclamation 

To the Cherokeee now settled on the head-waters of the Scioto. 

Whereas, I, Anthony Wayne, Major-General, commanding the army of the United 
8tates, and sole Commissioner for settling a permanent peace with all the Indian tribes 
northwest of the river Ohio, having accomplished that great and good work, and having 
this day signed and exchanged articles of a permanent peace, with the Chippeways, Otta- 
was, Pottawattamies, Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanees, Miamies, Eel River, Weas, and 
Kickapoo nations of Indians : 

Do, hereby, once more invite you, the Cherokees, residing on the waters of the Scioto, 
to come forward, immediately, to this place, and enter into similar articles of peace ; for 
whioh purpose, I now send Captain Longhair, a principal Cherokee ohief, to conduct you 
to headquarters, where you shall be received in friendship, and treated with kindness 
and hospitality. Captain Longhair will give you the particulars respecting this treaty, 
as also those of a treaty of peace lately made between the United States and the Chero- 
kee natiou, so that you now stand alone and unprotected, unless you comply with this 
last invitation. 

Given at Headquarters, Greenville, 8d August, 1795. 

Awthoht Wanin. 

In consequence of the above message, some of this party of Cherokees 
returned to Greenville, with Captain Longhair, and afterwards accompa- 
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nied him home, to their nation. The remainder promised to hunt peace- 
ably on the Scioto, until their corn was fit to gather, when they would 
quit this side of the Ohio forever, and return to their own country. 

At a private conference on the 12th August with the Miamies, Eel 
River, and Kiekapoo Indians, the Little Turtle, in the name of the others, 
observed, that as they intended soon to depart and return to their respect- 
ive homes, he took this opportunity of repeating to the General, that he, 
himself, and the Indians with him, were perfectly acquainted with every 
article of the treaty ; that no part of it had escaped their serious and 
anxious deliberation ; that, in the early stage of the negotiation, he had 
not comprehended the moderation and liberality with which he was now 
convinced, it is dictated ; that to this cause, and to a duty which he con- 
ceived he owed his country, must be attributed the opposition he exhib- 
ited on sundry occasions ; that he was persuaded his father would not 
think unkindly of him for it, for he had heard him, with much pleasure, 
approve of the freedom with which he delivered his sentiments; that he 
was a man who spoke as he thought, and a man of sincerity ; and that 
he embraced this last occasion, to declare, that as he was fully convinced 
that the treaty was wisely and benevolently calculated to promote the 
mutual interest and insure the permanent happiness of the Indians, and 
their father the Americans, so it was his determined resolution to adhere, 
religiously, to its stipulations. 

He asked for traders to reside at their different villages, and mentioned 
the names of some, who, from the confidence they had in their integrity, 
they wished might be licensed and continued by the United States, as 
traders among them ; he hoped (for the Weas particularly) that a fort 
would be immediately established at Ouiatanon, and promised every 
assistance they could afford, to the establishment ; that he, himself, would 
reside near Fort Wayne, where daily experience should convince his 
father of his sincere friendship ; and that, as he intended to rekindle the 
Grand Council Fire at that place, by means of which, the different nations 
might communicate with each other as usual, he requested his father to 
give orders to the commandant of Fort Wayne, to inform him from time 
to time, of any measures which the Great Council of the Fifteen Fires 
might adopt, in which the interest of their children should be concerned ; 
and he asked, that Mr. Wells might be placed there as a resident inter- 
preter, as he possessed their confidence, as fully as he did that of their 
father. 

On the 9th September, a party of Shawanees, consisting of between 
sixty and seventy warriors, who had hitherto proved refractory and hos- 
tile, arrived at Greenville, with four prisoners, — three of whom they cap- 
tured on the 13th July, 1795, in Randolph County, Virginia. On the 
11th, the General gave them audience, when Puck-se-kaw (or Jumper), 
one of their chiefs, spoke as follows : — 

My father! I have been in the woods a long time; I was not acquainted with the 
good works which were transacting at this place, by yon and all onr great chiefs. 

Last spring, when we were hnnting peaceably, our camp on the Scioto was robbed ; 
we are very poor, and the mischief that has since been done, was in retaliation for the 
injuries we then sustained. 

As soon as I received this belt, which you sent me by Bine Jacket, one of our great 
chiefs, and as soon as I was informed by him that the good work of peace was finished, 
I arose to come and see you, and brought with me these four prisoners. I now surren- 
der them up to you, my father, and promise, sincerely, that we will do no more mischief. 

I hope, that for the future, we shall be permitted to live and hunt, in peace and quiet- 
ness. We were poor ignorant children, astray in the woods, who knew not that our 
nation, and all the other tribes of Indians, had come in and made peaoe with you. I 
thank the Great Spirit for at length opening our eyes. 

Father! We beg you will forgive, and receive your repentant children. These people, 
whom I now deliver to you, must plead our forgiveness, and vouch for our sincere inten- 
tion to alter our conduct for the future. [A white string.] 

At the close of this speech, the Indians retired from Greenville, and 
returned to their respective homes. 

SURRENDER OP POSTS BY THE BRITISH IN 1796 — DEATH OP 
GENERAL WAYNE. 

Early in 1796, the British government surrendered the northern posts, 
including Fort Miami, built in 1794, by Governor Simcoe, at the foot of 
the Rapids of the Maumee, together with the town of Detroit, and the 
military works, both there and on the island of Mackinaw, in pursuance 
of the treaty negotiated by Chief Justice Jay, in 1793. 


The posts were delivered to General Wayne, who had been authorized 
to receive them, by the President of the United States. As soon as he 
had performed that duty, and had made the necessary arrangements to 
have the works properly garrisoned and supplied, he embarked for Erie, 
on his way to the seat of government, very late in the season. Unfortu- 
nately, he was seized, on the passage, with a violent attack of gout in 
the stomach, which terminated his life, before the vessel reached the port 
of her destination. He was buried at Erie. When the body was disin- 
terred by his son, many years afterwards, for the purpose of being re- 
moved to the place of his nativity, the skin and flesh were sound, and 
exhibited no signs of decay. As the body had been committed to its 
mother earth without embalming, and without any other process in- 
tended to preserve it from decay, the condition in which it was found by 
his son, must have been the result of some antiseptic influence, exerted 
by the surrounding earth, which, in process of time, might have con- 
verted it into a mummy. 

General Wayne was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in January, 
1745, and was just completing the fifty-second year of his active life, 
when he was prematurely stricken from existence. 

His father was a farmer, highly esteemed for the excellence of his 
private character, and for many useful services rendered the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, particularly in the Provincial Legislature, and 
in several expeditions against the Indians. He had taken great pains to 
educate his son, at the Philadelphia academy, where he made very con- 
siderable proficiency in mathematics, in astronomy, and in other branches 
of useful science. The life and public services of this brave, accom- 
plished officer, are so fully stated, by the historians of his day, that it 
docs not seem necessary, interesting as they are, to transfer them to this 
narrative. It may suffice, therefore, to say, that there was scarcely an 
important battle, or hazardous enterprise, from the beginning to the end 
of the Revolutionary struggle, in which he was not, more or less, dis- 
tinguished. 

Before the Revolutionary war began, he was a deputy in the Provincial 
Congress of his native State; which assembled in 1774. In the same 
year, he was a member of the Provincial Legislature. In the year follow- 
ing, he was a member of the Committee of Public Safety. In the fall of 
the same year, he raised a corps of volunteers, who unanimously elected 
him their Colonel. He was in the unsuccessful attack on the British at 
Three Rivers, in Canada; where he was wounded. At the battle of 
Brandywine he was distinguished ; in the succeeding battle of German- 
town he led his division into the thickest of the fight, received two 
wounds, and had his horse killed under him. For his gallantry in the 
subsequent battle of Monmouth, General Washington mentioned him in 
his official letter, with great approbation. 

His desperate and successful attack on Stony Point, which gave him 
the name of “ Mad-Anthony,” and procured for him a gold medal from 
Congress, can never be forgotten. After distinguishing himself at the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis, he was sent by General Washington, to take 
the command of the troops in Georgia, where the enemy were making 
great headway. After some severe battles, he defeated, routed, and 
drove them from the State. For his bravery and important services on 
that occasion, he received the thanks of the Legislature, and was pre- 
sented with a valuable farm. His next military achievements were those 
in which he was employed in the Northwestern Territory, when death 
terminated his career. 

It would be a pleasing task, and an easy one, to collect materials 
enough to form a volume of brilliant and useful deeds, achieved by that 
distinguished warrior, who shared largely in the confidence and friend- 
ship of Washington, from the commencement of the Revolution, to the 
close of his life; but the historians of his day have superseded the 
necessity of such a labor. 

The Governor of the Northwestern Territory, who had accompanied 
the General to Detroit, and was present when the possession of the posts 
was delivered, proceeded immediately to establish a new county on the 
strait, to which he gave the name of Wayne; in compliment to the chief, 
whose victory at the foot of the Rapids, two years before, had hastened 
the execution of the treaty of 1793, by the British government. The 
seat of justice for the new county was established at Detroit, a garrison 
town, compactly built on very narrow streets, most of them not exceed- 
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ing one rod in width, and completely inclosed by strong pickets. It was 
defended by a fort on the north, and by batteries on the margin of the 
strait. The citadel, for the accommodation of the commandant and his 
suite, was erected within the pickets, and was a spacious edifice, with an 
esplanade in front of sufficient dimensions to manoeuvre a regiment of 
troops. The town was the most ancient on the upper lakes, having been 
settled by the French, as early as 1683; and it was the capital of Upper 
Canada, till it fell into the hands of the United States. 

The old town which was surrendered to the United States was entirely 
burnt down, in 1805, and was afterwards rebuilt on a new and more con- 
venient plan. It had been, for many years, the principal depot of the 
far trade of the northwest, and the residence of a large number of Eng- 
lish and Scotch merchants, who were engaged in it, and was of course a 
place of great business. The greater part of the merchants engaged in 
the fur trade, both Scotch and English, had their domiciles at Detroit; 
and the nature of the trade was such as to require large amounts of*cap- 
ital, in order to be profitable ; because the great distance, and the im- 
mense extent of country, over which their furs and peltry were collected, 
rendered it impossible to turn the capital employed more than once in a 
year, and sometimes once in two years. The business was also extremely 
laborious and precarious. In some seasons their profits were enormously 
large ; in others, they were small ; and occasionally they were subjected 
to heavy losses. 

During a large portion of the year they had to endure the fatigues and 
privations of the wilderness; and as often as they returned from those 
laborious excursions to their families and comfortable homes, they in- 
dulged most freely in the delicacies and luxuries of high living. Scarcely 
a day passed without a dinner party, given by some one of them, at which 
the best of wine and of other liquors, and the richest viands furnished by 
the country, and by commerce, were served up in great profusion, and in 
fine taste. Genteel strangers who visited the place, were generally invited 
to the houses, and their sumptuous tables; and although at this day, such 
a practice would be considered a breach of moral duty, as well as of good 
breeding, they competed with each other for the honor of drinking the 
most, as well as the best wine, without being intoxicated themselves, and 
of having at their parties the greatest number of intoxicated guests. This 
revel was kept up in a greater or less degree, during the season they 
remained at home, as an offset to the privations and suffering of their 
excursions into the wilderness. 

Soon after the town of Detroit came into the hands of the Americans, 
most of those merchants removed, and established themselves at Sand- 
wich, in Upper Canada, where it was the universal custom to celebrate 
the birthday of the king. The General Court of the Territory being in 
session at Detroit, on the 4th of June, 1800, wh'ich was the birthday of 
his majesty, George III., the judges and the bar, and also the officers of 
the American garrison, with many of the principal citizens of Detroit, 
were invited to be present, and partake in the festivities of the occasion. 
The invitation was accepted, and about a hundred Americans joined in 
the festival. A spacious building, erected for a warehouse, was so ar- 
ranged as to accommodate between four and five hundred persons, with 
seats at the tables, at the same time. The entertainment was splendid ; 
the tables were richly and abundantly supplied with everything which 
appetite or taste could desire. 

The loyalty of his majesty’s subjects was evinced by every expedient 
in their power; and if a moiety of their prayers in behalf of their royal 
master had been granted, he must have lived a thousand years, and his 
shadow never have grown less. 

During the evening much deference was paid, by the managers, to the 
feelings of their American guests. Next to the King, the President of 
the United States was drank; and among the residue of the toasts, there 
were several complimentary to our country and her distinguished states- 
men. By pursuing that liberal, respectful course, no bad feeling was 
excited; and although much wine was drunk, in proportion to numbers, 
yet the party, late in the night, separated in harmony and mutual good 
feeling. The American garrison, at Detroit, consisted of two regiments, 
commanded by Colonel Strong, who, in consideration of his great respon- 
sibility, and to relieve from duty as many of his officers as practicable, 
declined to be a guest, and remained at his post in the citadel. 

At one party the court and bar became acquainted with the British 


officers stationed at Fort Malden, and received a pressing invitation to 
visit them and spend a night at their quarters in the garrison. At the 
same time Captain Currie, of the John Adams, an armed vessel of the 
United States, politely offered to convey the party to Malden, and from 
thence to Maumee Bay. These invitations were accepted, and, as soon 
as the court had finished the business of the term, they and the bar sent 
their horses by land to the foot of the Rapids, and embarked for the 
British garrison. They were received by Captain McMullin, the com- 
mandant, and entertained with great hospitality. He gave them a fine 
supper, good wine, and excellent beds ; which were seldom met with, by 
western travelers, in those early days of territorial improvement. In 
the morning, the party took leave, and returned to the vessel. 

At that time the fort was in a very unfinished state, and no material 
or preparation was discovered for completing it. It was said, however, 
by the officers, that preparations were in progress for that purpose, and 
that it was the intention of government to put the works in a complete 
state for defence, without delay. Early in the afternoon, the brig cast 
anchor in the Maumee Bay, and the barge was let down and manned. 
Having taken leave of the officers, the party took their seats, and in a 
few hours were landed at the foot of the Rapids. The passage was 
pleasant, and the misery of wading through the deep mud of the Black 
Swamp was escaped. 

THE SHAWNEES. 

The Shawnees have always been a restless people, and their history, 
even after the settlement of America, is wrapped in obscurity. They 
moved about so incessantly, and were so often divided in their migra- 
tions, that we are unable to track the various divisions. It is inferred 
that the Shawnees were present at that first beneficent treaty of peace 
and friendship negotiated by William Penn in 1682. But there is no 
assurance of this fact, for to Penn and his associates but just arrived, 
all Indians were simply Indians, and the treaty makes no mention of 
their nation or names. The presence of the Shawnees is inferred from 
the fact that in Penn’s later council with the Indians in 1701, we find 
Wapatha, a chief of the Shawnees, expressly mentioned as representing 
his people; and in 1722, in conference with the whites, the Shawnees 
are said to have exhibited a copy of the first treaty, though the two 
treaties of Penn may have been confounded. As early as 1684 there 
were Shawnees in the west, allied with the Miamis, and yet we after- 
ward hear of southern Shawnees expelled from Georgia emigrating to 
the west and building a village at the mouth of the Wabash. 

When the war between England and France broke out in 1754 it 
involved the English colonies in America in a struggle with the French 
in Canada and the west; and the Shawnees on the Ohio took part with 
the French. 

The Shawnees were at one time divided into twelve bands or tribes, 
but the number gradually declined to four. The present remnant of 
the once powerful Shawnees is very small, many of them having become 
absorbed by intermarriage with other Indian tribes ; but the strength 
of this once powerful people has been wasted in the almost ceaseless 
wars in which they have been engaged, against the whites and other 
Indian nations. They have ever been eager to take the sword, and they 
have perished by the sword. The Shawnees were accustomed to boast 
of their superiority to the other tribes, and their haughty pride has had 
much to do with their conflicts and their destruction. This arrogant 
pride and warlike ferocity made them one of the most formidable of all 
the tribes with which the white settlers had to contend in the Ohio 
valley. They slew old and young, male and female, without pity and 
without remorse. They rejoiced in battle and carnage, in deception, 
stratagem, and faithlessness. But in judging them we must not forget 
that they were savage. Their whole education made them what they 
were ; and in too many instances the white men, in the bitter struggles 
of “the dark and bloody ground,” easily forgot their civilization, and 
fell into the cruelty, bad faith, and revengefulness of savages. 

The Miamis, Wyandots, Shawnees, and Delawares possessed this re- 
gion as a hunting-ground at an early period. The Miamis claimed to 
have been the original proprietors of all the forests and hunting-grounds 
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along the Great Miami and Mad Rivers, and the other streams that 
flowed into them. It is not known with entire certainty when the Wyan- 
dots located in northwestern Ohio, but it was probably as early as 1700, 
and by permission of the Miamis. The Shawnees settled along the Mad 
and Miami Rivers about the year 1750. 

The next noticeable event in the history of this territory is the set- 
tlement of the Shawnees at Wapakoneta and Ottawa towns in 1782, 
and the forests of Shelby, Auglaize, Alien, Mercer, and Yan Wert became 
their favorite hunting-grounds, and continued so until after the invasions 
of Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne. At the treaty of Greenville in 1795, 
the various tribes engaged in repelling invasion by General Wayne, 
entered into a treaty and ceded to the United States a vast territory, 
covering most of the present States of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
Indiana. The line known as “ the Greenville treaty line” passed some 
distance south of Auglaize County, leaving all this region still in the 
possession of the Shawnees and Wyandots. When the earliest settlers 
entered Shelby County, it was densely covered by timber, while vast 
numbers of deer and other game roamed through the forests. From the 
undulating surface of the country the red hunters of the Shawnees made 
it a favorite resort during the hunting season. The McKees, Girtys, 
and other fur traders had many stations for the purchase of peltry. In 
those days a great number of wolves thronged the forests, making night 
hideous by their discordant serenades. 

In September, 1818, the commissioners on the part of the United 
States made a treaty at St. Marys with the Shawnees, when they released 
all rights to land in Ohio except the Shawnee Reservation at Wapa- 
koneta, twelve miles square. In August, 1831, a treaty was negotiated 
with the Shawnees of Wapakoneta by James Gardiner and Col. John 
McElvain, special commissioners appointed by the general government 
for this purpose, and Willipie, head chief, the aged Black-Hoof, Harvey 
Clay, Pusheta, and others of the Shawnees. The terms offered were so 
liberal that the Indians consented to give up the lands of their reserva- 
tion in what is now part of Duchouquet, Union, Clay, Pusheta, Wash- 
ington, Moulton, and Logan, townships mostly in Auglaize County, and 
remove beyond the Mississippi, to the Indian territory on the Kansas 
River, in the Far West, in September, 1832, D. M. Workman and David 
Robb being the agents for their removal. The Shawnees who emigrated 
numbered about 800 souls. 

They waste ns — ay — like April snow 
In the warm noon, we Bhrink away 
And fast they follow as we go 
Towards the setting day — 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea. — Bbyaht. 

The territory then comprised within the purpose of our review was 
occupied by a band of the historic Shawnees at the advent of the whites. 
Belonging to the great Northwest, this section was the central point 
amidst various famous Indian tribes. The Shawnees never failed to 
make their influence felt, for they were a nation of warriors and orators, 
and possessed a spirit of adventure, wild enough to transfer its seat 
from the extreme north.to the extreme south, for the Algonquins occu- 
pied New York, but were found in their descendants in Florida, and 
even here transmitted that tribe’s unrest which urged the band to the 
Mad and Miami, and finally to the Auglaize River in Ohio. In all 
their migrations they preserved their peculiarities, for their asserted 
superiority was a shield against contamination. Tribal traits, customs, 
and beliefs were fostered with all the tenacity of heredity. Their home 
was wherever unrest might lead them, for was not the unbounded wil- 
derness their possession ? At home in New York, at home in Georgia, 
a last remnant entered Ohio, and here too they were at home. 

From Florida they migrated to the Mad River of Ohio, under the 
leadership of Black-Hoof, whose life was spent in this adopted country. 
They were ever the same restless, brave, nomadic Shawnees of tradi- 
tion, whether viewed in the East, the South, or the West. 

It cannot be determined with precision when they located at Wapa- 
koneta, but it probably arose through the indulgence of some native 
tribes, as it appears by the various treaties to which they were parties 
that they had been entirely disinherited of lands. Still, the tribe or 
band which participated in the Kentucky wars, occupied villages on the 


Mad and Miami Rivers, and it is probable that from these points came 
the band which settled on the Auglaize and founded the Indian village 
Wapakoneta, about the year 1782. Here they established their council 
house, which became the Indian capital of the northwest. This build- 
ing was still used at the advent of the whites, but was finally removed, 
and some of the timber used in the construction of other buildings. 
One of the logs, after having served over thirty years under water as 
a sill in an old mill, was recently removed, and has been divided and 
largely distributed throughout the community. A block from this sill 
found its way to the writer’s desk, through the courtesy of J. C. Ed- 
miston. 

The first land-title given by the government to this tribe which pos- 
sessed any clearness, was granted by the treaty of 1817. The confer- 
ence was held and the treaty entered into at the foot of the Maumee 
Rapids, near Lake Erie, by Lewis Cass and Duncan McArthur, com- 
missioners for the United States, and several Indian tribes, among 
which were the Shawnees. In this treaty no provision was made for 
the band of Tecumseh, as no names of that band are found in the 
schedule specifying the receivers of grants at Wapakoneta. This treaty 
is a novelty in comparison with most of the Indian treaties of modern 
times, as it sets out in an entirely different strain. The commissioners 
say, “ That in consideration of the faithful services of the Shawness in 
the late war with England, and for divers other considerations, the gov- 
ernment of the United States settle on the Shawnees an annuity of three 
thousand dollars, to be paid annually, forever, to them at Wapaugh- 
konnetta. 

“ The United States also agree to grant, in fee simple, to Black Hoof 
and other chiefs of the Shawnee tribe, for the use of the persons men- 
tioned in the annexed schedule, a tract of land, ten miles square, the 
centre of which shall be the council house at Wapaughkonnetta. 

“ The United States also agree to grant, in fee simple, to Peaitchtha 
and other chiefs of the Shawnee tribe residing on Hog Creek, for the 
use of the tribe there, to the persons mentioned in the annexed schedule, 
a tract of land containing twenty-five square miles, which is to join the 
tract granted at Wapaughkonnetta, and to be laid off in a square form.” 

It may be interesting to many, and particularly to young persons, 
to have the entire schedule of names inserted here. These were prob- 
ably written by Gen. Cass or the agent, John Johnston, either of whom 
well understood the Indian orthography. Among these may be found 
the names of great men, such as Black-Hoof and Wayweleapy, great as 
speakers, and Peaitchtha, great as leader in the agricultural arts. Seve- 
ral others on this list were men of strong minds and remarkable for 
honest, upright integrity. 

Schedule. — “The tracts at Wapaughkonnetta to be equally divided 
among the following persons, namely : Black-Hoof, Pamthe, or Walker ; 
Weaseca, or Wolf; Shemanita, or Snake; Athelwakesecah, or Yellow 
Clouds; Pemthewtew, or Perry; Cacalawa, or End of the Tail; Quela- 
wee, War Chief, Sacachewa, Werewela, Wasawetah, or Bright-Horn; 
Otharasa, or Yellow; Tepeteseca, Newahetucca, Caawaricho, Thacat- 
chewa, Silochaheca, Tapea, Mesherawah, Toleapea, Pochecaw, Alawe- 
metakuck, Lollaway, or John Perry; Wawelame, Nemecashe, Nerupe- 
neshquah, or Cornstalk, Shi She, Shealawhe, Naruskaka, Thacaska, or 
David McNair; Shapukoha, Quacowawnee, Necoshecu, Thucuscu, or Jim 
Blue Jacket; Chowelaseca, Quhaho, Kay ketch lieka, or William Perry; 
Sewapeu, Peetah, or Davy Baker; Skapoawah, or George McDougal; 
Chepocuru, Shema, or Sam ; Cheahaska, or Captain Tommy ; General 
Wayne, Thaway, Othawee, Wearecah, Captain Reed, Lawaytucheh, or 
John, Wolf ; Tecutie, or George; Skekacumpskekaw, Wishemaw, Muy- 
waymanotreka, Quaskec, Thoswa, Baptiste, Maywealinpe Perea Cumne, 
Chochkelake, or Dam ; Kewapea, Egatacumshequa, Walupe, Aquashe- 
quah, Pemata, Nepaho, Tapesheka, Lathowaynoraa, Sawacota, Memhi- 
sheka, Ashelukah, Ohipwah, Thapaeca, Capawah, Ethewacase, Quahetbu, 
Chucatuh, Nekakeka, Thithueculu, Pelaculhe, Pelaske, Shesholou, Qua- 
nako, Halkoota, Laughshena, Capia, Thucatvouwali, or the Man going 
up Hill; Magathu, Tecumtequa, Tetccopatha, Kekusthe, Sheatwah, 
Shealewarron, Haghkela, Akapee, Lamatothe, Kesha, Panhoar, Peaiteh- 
thamtah, Peter Cornstalk, Metchepeta, Capea, Shuagunme, Wawale- 
pcsheeco, Calequa, Tetotu, Tashisliee, Nawebeshceo, or White Feather; 
Sheperkiscoshe, Notekah, Shemakih, Pesheto, Tkeatsketa, Milhametche, 
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Chacoa, Lawathska, Pachetah, Awaybariskecaw, Hatoeumo, Thomas- 
heshawkah, Pepacoshe, Oshashe, Quelaoshu, Mewithaquiu, Aguepch, 
Quellime, Peartchlha, Onawaskine, Pamatbawah, Wapeskeka, Lethe w, 
Pahawesu, Slnnagawmashe, Nequakabuchka, Peliska, Ketuchepa, Lawet- 
cheto, Epaunnee, Kanakhih, Joseph Parks, Lawnoetuchu, Shawnaha, 
Waymatalliaway, Ketoawsa, Shesliecopea, Locuseh, Quedaska. 

The above contains the names of all the males belonging to the Shaw- 
nees who resided at Wapakoneta, over the age of twenty-one years, in 
1817. 

SKETCH OP PROMINENT INDIANS. 

In order to avoid repetition as much as possible, we introduce bio- 
graphical sketches of the prominent Indian chiefs of this and other 
tribes, since the history of a chief is in a significant measure the history 
of his band. Thus the sketch of a warrior will exhibit the warlike 
actions, while a sketch of an orator will reveal the belief and diplo- 
matic character of the whole tribe. The warrior was the representative 
in battle, as the orator was the spokesman in council, and through 
these agencies we are enabled to view the life, manners, traditions, and 
characteristics of the nations they represent. In this list of chiefs, men 
of diverse character are presented which serve to show the many-sided 
life of the Indian race. Thus is presented Blackhoof, of lofty honor; 
the Turtle, “the gentleman of his race;” Tecutnseh, the ambitious 
zealot; the Prophet, a frenzied fanatic; Logan, a man of fidelity; Cap- 
tain Johnny, a friend of the Americans; and Blue Jacket, of rash and 
violent character. ' 

BLACK-HOOF. (Indian name “ Catahecasa and Quaskey.”) 

In 1810 when Tccnmseh was attempting the consolidation of the 
Indian tribes from the Mississippi River eastward into Ohio, his first 
object was to secure the co-operation of the Wyandots, who were cele- 
brated for their talents and valor. With them had been entrusted the 
“great belt,” the symbol of union in previous wars, and the original 
copy of the treaty of Greenville. The Prophet’s influence was here 
exerted, and by flattery he secured the sympathy of this warlike tribe. 
These on their journey to the Prophet’s town solicited the Miamis, who, 
in turn, induced the Weas to accompany them. Thus Tccumseh’s dream 
of carrying into execution the plans of the great Pontiac promised to 
be fairly realized. In June the Prophet refused the supply of salt from 
Vincennes by the government, which was the first act of defiance. At 
this time Tecumseh was with the Shawnees on the Auglaize, using his 
influence to estrange them from the treaty of Greenville, and secure their 
assistance to carry out his plans. In this, however, he had been an- 
ticipated by Gov. Harrison, who had written these tribes and secured 
their lasting friendship. The new leader found his own people the first 
to frown upon his scheme of confederation, refusing even to enter into 
council with him. His failure here is largely attributable to the counter 
influence of the great Shawnee chief, Black-Hoof. This chief was born 
in Florida, had been present at Braddock’s defeat in 1755, and partici- 
pated in all the Ohio wars until the treaty of Greenville. He had led 
the Shawnees in the allied attack upon Ft. Piqua during the French war, 
and afterwards told Col. Johnston that, “after the battle the ground 
was so strewn with bullets that basketsful might have been gathered.” 

He had been the great orator of his tribe, had fought bravely against 
the western progress of the whites, until disaster dictated the treaty of 
Wayne, and experience taught the hopelessness of the struggle. After 
this, as the head chief of his nation, he preserved the influence of his 
office, and the ascendency in council, and that influence was exerted in 
favor of peace. Even the eloquence of a Tecumseh was powerless to 
influence him, and during the following war he remained true to the 
American cause. Of such weight was his influence with his own nation 
that, when brought face to face with Tecumseh, he still called forth the 
loyalty of his people. 

He signed the treaty of 1795, and visited Ft McArthur in 1813, where 
he was shot by some miscreant, who could not be discovered. The ball 
struck the check, but glanced to the neck, making a very serious wound, 
by which hd was disabled for some weeks. He also visited Washington 
and Philadelphia, and was the bearer of the celebrated letter of Thomas 
10 


Jefferson, written to the Shawnees in 1802. In 1831 a proposition was 
made by the Government to purchase the land of the Shawnees about 
Wapakoneta. The Indians accordingly held a council, and prepared a 
petition to Congress, setting forth their grievances and asking addi- 
tional compensation. A committee was appointed, consisting of Black- 
Hoof, John Perry, Wayweleap 3 ’,' and Spybuck, to present the petition 
to the Government. Francis Duchouquet and Joseph Parks were to act 
as interpreters. The deputation set forth on this mission about Decem- 
ber, 1831. These negotiations resulted in the surrender of the Ohio 
lands held by the Shawnee nation. An anecdote is told of the cele- 
brated chief, touching this sale of land. 

He was asked if he agreed to the sale, when he replied: “ No.” 

“ Why then did you sell?” 

“Whj-,” he replied, “because the United States Government wanted 
to buy and possess our lands, and remove us out of the way. I consented 
because I could not help mj'self, for I never knew them to undertake 
anything without accomplishing it. 1 knew that I might as well give 
up first as last, for they were determined to have our lands.” 

By long experience the aged chief knew the whites too well, and when 
he saw the futility of further resistance he resigned himself to the phi- 
losophy of reconciliation with his environment by yielding gracefully 
to the inevitable. At a council, held at Upper Sandusky in 1818, on 
the occasion of the death of Tarhe, or the “Crane,” the Shawnees, 
W’ynndots, Delawares, Senecas, Ottawas, and Mohawks were present. 
The business related to the lands of the various nations represented. 

Each accused the other of being the first to sell their land to the 
government. The Shawnees were particularly alluded to as the last to 
come into the country and the first to sell to the whites. The person- 
alities and vituperation of the intemperate but able Red Jacket became 
odious, and the Shawnees only waited an opportunity to be beard. 
They whose tradition taught them that the Great Spirit first created 
them from his own brain, and thus gave them all the wisdom, as all 
other tribes and colors were created from the inferior parts of the body, 
could not sit idly by and have their great name and fame traduced. 
The opportunity having occurred, the representative of the proud na- 
tion appeared in Black-IIoof, who, tracing the history of the various 
tribes, treaties, and alliances, retorted against the Wyandots and Sen- 
ecas with bitter sarcasm and pointed severity. The discussion was 
thus opened by the two greatest orators, after which all the other ora- 
tors of note spoke for their respective tribes. Bitter personalities and 
taunting national reproaches were freely indulged, and the council broke 
up in confusion. At its close, when the wampum belt, the emblem of 
amity, was passed, some of the chiefs would not permit it to touch their 
hands. No greater indignity could be offered, and unusual anxiety and 
despondency prevailed until the next day. During the night all ac- 
knowledged the blunder of the occasion, but looked about wondering 
who would be equal to the embarrassment under which they labored. 
The council convened with a full attendance; silence prevailed until it 
was oppressive even to savages. At length the suspense was dissipated 
by Black Hoof, he of commanding influence, of unsurpassed ability, and 
of celebrated oratory. He rose, possessing the key to the situation; he 
had lost nothing in the contest of yesterday ; he had everything to win 
in this council of to-day. With the wampum in his hand, he rehearsed 
the proceedings of the preceding day, and declared “ they acted like 
children and not like men; that they had driven him to the defence of 
his nation; he was driven to meet them with their own weapons; but 
regretted the occasion which called forth his speech, and so regretted 
the speech itself. He had not feared to meet them in their own field, 
and that being unsatisfactory, he now proposed a new field which he 
believed they all would enter. He therefore appeared to recall those 
foolish words, and by consent of all his people who were present, he 
did regret and recall them.” At the close his wampum was accepted 
by all, and the other chiefs hastily followed his example until all had 
presented and accepted the emblem of peace. The difficulty was set- 
tled, the council concluded in harmony, and the whole affair was for- 
gotten. 

He is closely identified with our history, as his village, “ Black-Hoof 
Town,” his old home, is the present site of St. Johns. Of his character 
it may be said that, like many other great Indians, he possessed a high 
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sense of honor, and during his whole career evinced the noble charac- 
teristics of a lofty and humane mind. He loathed polygamy, and ab- 
horred the practice of burning prisoners. Against these he brought the 
force of his teaching and practice. He was of a cheerful disposition, 
mild in manners, and vivacious in conversation. He was said to have 
been rather small, not exceeding five feet eight inches in height. True 
to his public acts, after treaties of peace to which he was a party, he 
could not be induced to violate fidelity or compromise honor, and 
although urged to join against the whites by other tribes, he remained 
true to terms of peace at his own village, where he died in 1831, at the 
advanced age of 1 1 0 years. 

Being an old chief he was buried with the ancient Indian ceremonies. 
On this occasion the whole tribe, realizing the loss sustained in the 
death of their honored chief, wore an appearance of solemnity and sad- 
ness. At his lodge, the body of the chief was wrapped in a new Indian 
blanket, surrounded by a large quantity of calico, belts, and ribbons. 
The corpse was upon a new slab, and his gun, tomahawk, knife, and 
pipe at his side. The Indians wore a very desolated appearance with 
their garments loose about them, their hair hanging as loosely as their 
garments, and many of their faces painted in ancient style. The men 
were all seated and smoking near the corpse. They looked upon him in 
tearful silence for several hours, and resembled a largq family of children 
mourning the loss of an only parent. In front of the cabin was a large 
quantity of meat, the spoils of a two days’ hunt by young men selected 
for that purpose. Twenty deer, besides turkeys and other game were 
killed, as no tame meat was permitted to be eaten. This food was simply 
stacked in the yard, and guarded by small boys. The very presence of 
dogs was forbidden. When about to proceed to the grave, a few of the 
choice young men, arranged the clothing about the body, placed four 
large straps beneath it, and bore it to the place of its long rest. 

No children were permitted to be taken in the procession, in order to 
prevent all noise, as the ceremonies were to be as noiseless as the grave 
they approached. The order of march was taken up, with the family 
of the dead chief at the head, followed by his successor and the other 
chiefs, and then the whole company in succession. 

On reaching the grave they formed about it in a group. The grave 
was about three and one-half feet deep, with a split puncheon at the 
bottom and sides. The corpse was lowered, the clothing last worn placed 
upon his body, and his old moccasins cut in pieces and placed with the 
clothing. This done, another slab was laid over all. At this moment 
John Perry, head chief, took some seeds, and, beginning at the head, 
walked around the grave, sprinkling them as he moved. He then went 
directly to the house, followed by all present, except three men, who 
remained to close the grave. On leaving the grave they proceeded in 
single file, none looking back. They then commenced conversation, 
and, after smoking once around the company, they opened the feast. 
It was now late, and the remainder of the day was devoted to feasting 
and dancing according to the primitive Indian custom. 

WAY-WEL-EA-PY 

was the principal speaker of the Shawnees, and delivered the opinions 
of his tribe at all treaties and in public assemblies. He was an eloquent 
orator, grave, gaj', or humorous, as occasion required. At times his 
manner is said to have been quite fascinating, his countenance so full of 
varied expressions, and his voice so musical, that surveyors and other 
strangers passing through the country listened to him with delight, 
although the words fell upon their ears in an unknown language. 

During the negotiations for the sale of their reserve he addressed 
his people and Gardner several times, extracts of which will be found 
elsewhere in this volume. 

Col. Johnston says he often met this chief at his trading post in 
Wapakoneta: that he was a fine looking Indian, and was always ready 
to cultivate the friendship of the pioneers. He went west with his tribe, 
where he lived many years. 

9 

JOHN PERRY ; OR LOLLAWAY, 

head chief of the Shawnees, often traded at the store of Col. Johnston, 
And was known by ail the earlier settlers. He could converse fluently in 


English, and was a man of good habits and influence with his tribe. 
He signed the treaty of 1831 at Wapakoneta, and when he learned that 
the tribe had been deceived, he went to Washington, with others of his 
tribe, to see if the President would change the treaty. A bill was 
presented to Congress, but it was many years before any action was taken 
in the matter. He went west with the tribe. 

LITTLE TURTLE. 

Michikinagwa, or Little Turtle, was the son of a Miami chief and 
Mohican woman. As the Indian custom gives to offspring the condition 
of the mother, he had to earn whatever rank he might attain. His extra- 
ordinary talents secured him rank at an early age, and his first services 
were those of a warrior. His history is closely interwoven with that of 
the expeditions of Gen. Harmer, who was defeated by the braves of the 
Turtle, and that of St. Clair in his expedition against the Miami Villages 
in December, 1791. The Turtle was chief commander of the Wyandots, 
Shawnees, Delawares, and Senecas in that memorable engagement in 
which St. Clair was compelled to retreat upon Ft. Jefferson in carnage 
and disaster. This slaughter is said to have but one parallel, which 
is the defeat of Braddock. The subsequent victory of Gen. Scott served 
only to exasperate the Turtle and his followers. Again he*was brought 
to face Gen.- Wayne (“ the Black Snake”) when he marched against 
Presque Isle in 1792. During the night preceding this battle some of 
the chiefs favored attacking Wayne that night, but it was at length 
determined to wait until the next day, and then attack Presque Isle. 
This proposition was favored by Blue Jacket, but opposed by the Turtle. 
The latter even felt the hopelessness of the cause, and was inclined to 
peace. He urged: “We have beaten the enemy twice under separate 
commanders, and cannot expect the same continued good fortune. The 
Americans are now led by a chief who never sleeps. Tire day and night 
are alike to him, and during all his marches upon our villages, notwith- 
standing the watchfulness of our j’oung men, we have been utterly 
unable to surprise him. Think well of this; there is something whispers 
to me, it will be prudent to listen to offers of peace.” Charged w'ith 
cowardice by other chiefs, he took his position in battle, but the success 
of Wayne only confirmed the wisdom of his position. After the con- 
clusion of peace he settled about twenty miles from Ft. Waj'ne on Eel 
River, where the government erected him a comfortable house. He 
visited Washington and Philadelphia on several occasions. Although 
he would not attend the councils of 1802 and 1803, yet he was chosen 
one of four referees by the chiefs of the other tribes, the duty of these 
four being “to finally. settle and adjust a treaty” with the agents of the 
United States. The Turtle was the head of this commission. He had 
many opposers all along among the chiefs, which would, perhaps, explain 
his sometimes vacillating conduct, as he had to sacrifice his own judg- 
ment at times to palliate an opposing majority, and thus sustain his 
position. He even opposed Tccumseh and the Prophet in all their 
designs, which probably accounted in a measure for their tardiness of 
preparation. Of his character it may be said he looked with horror 
upon intemperance and human sacrifice. Brave as the bravest, he could 
not look upon the torture of any, and so gave his great influence against 
the crime. Whether his motives were of a pure or sinister character, 
it is certain he condemned the intemperance of his people, and took 
active measures against the wrong. While in the east he was a keen 
observer of the manners of civilized life and the working of our institu- 
tions, making inquiries pertaining to everything which came under his 
observation. During his visit to Philadelphia in 1797 he met and 
became personally acquainted with Kosciusko, in whose story of the 
great crime against Poland he was interested to deep emotion. On his 
return he visited Capt. Harrison (Governor), and made further inquiries 
concerning the great European murder of human rights. When the Capt. 
gave him a description of the last defeat of Kosciusko, he rose and 
pacing the floor, exclaimed in agitation: “ Let that woman (the Empress 
of Russia) take care; this may yet be a dangerous man” (Kosciusko). 
During this visit he also became acquainted with the renowned French 
philosopher, C. F. Yolney, who took great interest in the savage, as the 
author was then preparing his “ Travels in America.” The Turtle had 
just communicated with Gov. Harrison touching the approaching war 
of 1812, and announced his sympathy for the American cause, when he 
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died at Ft. Wayne, July 14, 1812, and was buried by the commander 
with the honors of war. 

TECUMSEH. (A Shooting Star.) 

The weight of authority fixes the birth of this mighty warrior at the 
Indian town Piqua, on Mad River, in 1768. His father’s name was 
Puckesninwau, of the Kiscopoke band, and his mother’s name Mcthon- 
taske, of the Turtle tribe, of the Shawnee nation. The parents with 
others of the tribe came from the south to the Ohio valley, under the 
leadership of the great chief Black-Hoof, about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and first stopped on the Scioto, but finally removed to 
the Mad River Y alley. 

Puckeshinwau was killed in the battle of Kanawha, in 1774, and Me- 
thoastaske returned to the south, and lived to an advanced age among 
the Cherokee Indians. Tecumseh is said to have been carefully edu- 
cated by his brother Cheeseekau, which education was presumably in 
the arts of hunting and fighting. True, it is related he was taught a 
love for truth, and contempt for falsehood. There is littlo doubt he 
was taught a love for those cardinal virtues, courage in battle and forti- 
tude in hardship. In all these his instructor seems to have been emi- 
nently qualified, according to the savage idea, for his pupil ever after 
gave evidence of the development of these Indian virtues in a very 
marked degree. He boasted of his truth and fidelity, which as an 
individual he sustained throughout his checkered career. 

The events of the period in which he was ushered into life and action 
undoubtedly did much to mould his character. All enter an arena under 
conditions which shape and mould their plastic conduct. He was young 
during the period of the Revolutionary War, and its influence was felt 
by the savages, even in the remote Ohio. The fierce and bloody border 
war, too, had its vitiating effects, for the whites here even vied with the 
savages in the commission of fiendish barbarities. Rocked in this cradle 
of carnage, to the lullaby of the war-whoop, he developed a love for 
war and a hate for Americans. In 1786 he was a participant in the 
defence of the Machachac villages against Gen. Logan. The conduct 
of the whites on this occasion was calculated to teach anything but jus- 
tice or humanity, and if Tecumseh in this, his first battle, did flee from 
the field, we would call it the result of horror at the cruelty of the whites, 
rather than cowardice on the part of the warrior. In his next engage- 
ment, against some flat boats which were descending the Ohio River, 
he signalized his bravery in his rash lead according to the Indian idea; 
but to us he exhibited more genuine courage when he looked with abhor- 
rence on the burning of the single prisoner of the fight, and denounced 
the fiendish practice in such unmeasured and forcible terms that the 
horrid rite was abandoned by his immediate followers. The great vic- 
tories are ever on the side of moral courage, rather than in the field of 
physical desperation. In 1787, in true harmony with the Shawnee char- 
acter, he and his brother with a small party of Kiscopokes started west- 
ward on an adventurous expedition. They halted for a while on the 
Mississinewa, but afterwards moved to the Mississippi, and encamped 
at the mouth of Apple Creek. At the expiration of about nine months 
they proceeded south to the Ohio, and engaged in a buffalo hunt, in 
which Tecumseh was thrown from his horse, sustaining such injuries 
that the party was delayed several weeks opposite Ft. Massac. From 
here they went south and engaged with the Cherokees in their war with 
the whites. Here Cheeseekau lost his life, and his younger brother and 
pupil, Tecumseh, assumed the command during the two following years 
spent in the south. After a wild career of adventure, in company with 
eight warriors, he started for the north, crossed the Ohio near the mouth 
of the Scioto, visited the Machachac villages, and came to the Auglaize 
in 1790, after an absence from Ohio of about three years. At the time 
of St. Clair’s defeat Tecumseh was acting as a scout, and so did not 
take part in the battle. 

In 1792 he was met in a skirmish by a small party under Simon 
Kenton, and again the following year he was defeated by a party under 
the same famous scout. 

In the battle of Presque Isle, Tecumseh led a party of Shawnees, 
where he was opposed by Capt. Harrison, who afterward became his 
chief antagonist. In 1795 he appears on Deer Creek, simply as a hun- 
ter. During the year he undertook the formation of a band of which 


he was to be chief. The following year they moved to the great Miami, 
where they remained until 1798, when they joined the Delawares upon 
White River. Here he continued several years, until some difficulties 
arose calling forth the council of Urbana in 1799. Here Tecumseh 
appeared as an orator, whose style was said by the interpreter to be so 
lofty and his words so eloquent, that his speech was interpreted with 
great difficulty. At the time of an excitement consequent upon the 
commission of some border murders, he frankly disavowed and de- 
nounced such conduct, and eloquently spoke of the peaceful relations 
of the whites and Indians. About this time the Prophet Brother arose, 
who acted in concert with Tecumseh, although his personal meahs were 
of a more questionable character. His early and later life is enshrouded 
in mystery perhaps as deep as that by which he practised upon the cre- 
dulity of his converts. 

In 1805 the Tawa Shawnees, at the head of the Auglaize, sent a 
deputation of visitors to Tecumseh and other chiefs to invite them to 
the Tawa villages. The invitation was accepted, but on the way Tecum- 
seh and Laulewusikaw met at Greenville, where they concluded to re- 
main. The latter had gathered hints enough from the missionaries to 
be crafty and cunning. He did not mutter from dark lodges, nor tell 
fortunes in the sand. He could not be a sorcerer nor impostor, because 
he was a preacher and a prophet. In November, 1805, he addressed an 
assembly at Wap’akoncta, setting forth his new mission, and declaring 
some tenets he had received from the Great Spirit. He it was who had 
visited the clouds and entered the dwelling place of the devil, where he 
6aw all who had died drunkards with flames issuing from their mouths. 
Consequently, he denounced drunkenness and many other evils, and 
closed by assuring them that the Great Spirit had given him power to 
confound his enemies, to cure diseases, and prevent death. These claims 
were calculated to impress the superstitious minds of the Indians. 
President Jefferson wrote of the Prophet: — 

“ He is more rogue than fool, if to be a rogue is not the greatest of 
all follies. * * * His followers increased until the British thought 
him worth corrupting and found him corruptible.” He burned his vic- 
tims for witchcraft when no more plausible pretext could be invented; 
was cruel and heartless, even fiendish in his ambitious designs, and did 
not scruple to employ diabolical methods when they promised success. 

The first check he received was on the occasion of the execution of 
the sentence of death for witchcraft passed upon the wife and nephew 
of Teteboxti. The nephew died at the hands of relentless fanaticism 
and heartless ambition, but when the time for the burning of the woman 
arrived, her brother, a young roan of twenty, humane and brave enough 
to be noble, started up and led the condemned sister from the house, 
exclaiming, “The Devil (the prophet) has come amongst us, and we are 
killing each other.” It penetrated the uncouth exterior of the savages 
and touched the hearts of the assembly till their response was sympa- 
thetic. It is enough for our general purpose to say of the Prophet that 
he used all the seductive arts of which he was master in tho interest of 
his brother’s cause, and in his devotion to that cause did not scruple 
to adopt means nor hesitate to practise arts on which the higher nature 
of that brother must have looked with abhorrence and contempt. He 
made himself powerful as an ally, being able to command and willing 
to endure. We turn then to the nobler character, and behold in Tecum- 
seh a picture of more refreshing tint and a life of higher symmetry. 

We speak of the individual virtues of Tecumseh as' standing in con- 
trast to the sordid character of the Prophet, but we remember all the 
sordid measures of the vicious character were employed by the agent, 
and with the knowledge of Tecumseh. When he had not the desire to 
act, he stood behind the curtain and gave his sympathy to those actors 
who played for his glory. Ambition at times seized and controlled the 
man like the evil spirits of olden legend. Where his manhood benumbed 
his tongue, he spoke through the Prophet as a medium, and where his 
heart paralyzed his hand he commanded agents who were devoid of 
hearts. 

While his inmost nature must have revolted at the fiendishness of his 
brother, that brother was his agent, and ambition saw no misery and 
knew no right. Ambition like a fiend seized victim after victim among 
the chiefs and destroyed them by the Prophet for witchcraft. True, 
Tecumseh was behind the curtain, but the Council of 1807 discovered 
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him behind his mask of falsehood and his methods behind the curtain 
of pretence. Deaf Chief asked of the Governor why he was not called 
to confront Tecumseh, as he was desirous of asserting the truth to his 
brethren. When this became known to Tecumseh, he sent an order to 
have the aged chief killed on his return. A friend of the latter warned 
him, but the intrepid chief returned to his family, put on the war paint 
and dress, seized his rifle and other weapons, and went over to the camp 
of Tecumseh. Mr. Baron, the Governor’s interpreter, was present. As 
soon as the chief advanced, he upbraided Tecumseh for having given the 
order to assassinate him as cowardly and unworthy of a warrior. But 
rising, the personation of right and exponent of honor, he exclaimed, 
“But here I am now; come and kill me.” Tecumseh quailed before 
the man he would assassinate, but dared not meet on equal terms. 
“ Then,” exclaimed the enraged warrior, “you and your men can kill 
the white people’s hogs and call them bears, but you dare not face a 
warrior.” Tecumseh was still silent when the chief heaped upon him 
every insult which might provoke a duel, told him that he was the 
slave of the red-coats, and at length applied that term of reproach which 
an Indian never forgets nor forgives. Disgusted with what he called the 
cowardice of Tecumseh, the chief raised the war-whoop of defiance, and 
left the place. That the cowardly order of Tecumseh was executed is 
evidenced by our authority, who states: “The Deaf Chief was no more 
seen at Vincennes.” Ambition has chilled the nature and calloused the 
heart of brighter lights than Tecumseh ; it has surrounded once noble, 
generous natures by icy atmospheres of repulsion and stifled the nobler 
promptings and holier emotions of naturally more sensitive organizations 
than that of the savage. It destroys the temple of manhood, and erects 
upon its ruins impostors, murderers, and assassins. Of Tecumseh it 
first made a pretender, and his life, thus becoming a falsehood and dis- 
cord, could not approach nearer harmony than the role of a masked 
assassin. True, the arm was too humane to strike the ignoble blow, hut 
diabolical agents abound who know no humanity and know no heart. 
Pitiless at first, they are remorseless at last. 

At the time of the peace negotiations, Tecumseh was one of a deputa- 
tion who returned to the seat of government with the commissioners. Ou 
this visit to the Governor he attempted to prove the nullity of all 
treaties, as he claimed the lands could not be sold by any tribe, as they 
were the inheritance of the whole red race. 

In 1807 we find him in council at Springfield, where his ambition stul- 
tified his prudence and manifested a course of rash defiance rather than 
his usual pacific role as peacemaker. He at length revealed his plans, 
turned the Prophet’s fame and power to his purpose, and that purpose 
was the confederation of all the Indians for the repulsion of the whites 
and their ultimate repression beyond the Alleghenies. Pontiac was his 
model, and so it required no genius to plan the scheme, for the model had 
planned it years before. It did require genius of a peculiar character to 
execute the borrowed design. The originality of Tecumseh is manifest 
in his adoption of the means placed in his hands by his unscrupulous 
brother. If the brother was a fanatic, he was heartless; if Tecumseh 
was a despot, he was noble. Glory was his ruling passion, and this 
passion sometimes governed his nobler instincts and higher impulses. 
He had witnessed the union of the “ Seventeen Fires,” and sought the 
union of the more numerous tribes. 

In 1809 he attempted to secure the co-operation of the Wyandots 
and Senecas, but was opposed by the Crane, who “feared Tecumseh 
was working for no good purpose at Tippecanoe, and preferred to wait 
a few years, and if tiiey found their red brethren then contented and 
happy, they would probably join them.” In 1810 the conviction pre- 
vailed that the plans of Tecumseh were hostile to the United States. 
The imprudence of the Prophet exposed the scheme, for he had boasted 
he “ would follow the footsteps of the great Pontiac.” An overt act, the 
refusal to accept an annuity sent from Vincennes, gave not only a hostile 
but defiant air to his purpose. Tecumseh was then with the Shawnees 
at Wapakoneta seeking their assistance, but met here in Black-Hoof that 
opposition and repudiation he had previously encountered in the Crane 
among the Wyandots and Senecas. Failing in a few instances of this 
character, his work was delayed, and the Prophet interposed to remove 
some of the opposition engendered by destroying Leather Lips and 
others for witchcraft, when he could not impose upon them by supersti- 


tion. At this juncture he appeared to consider the case of that desperate 
character which demands desperate methods. The second overt act was 
the seizure of annuities in transit for other tribes. Again Tecumseh 
was absent, having gone south after telling General Harrison he would 
be absent about a year. This was evidently not his intention ; at all 
events he had accomplished his mission and returned in much less time; 
but he returned to witness the ruins of his whole ideal government, 
to see the frustration of his life plan, and become a victim of that disap- 
pointment which stings to desperation. 

He had warned his brother against exposure, and told him to avoid 
trouble at all hazards. The Prophet failed because his insolence over- 
came his judgment, and General Harrison moved against the Tippecanoe 
confederacy. On October 7, he fully saw and appreciated the designs 
of the Prophet, moved upon his village, met him, defeated him, and the 
confederacy was lost. Tecumseh- returned in a few da3’s to behold the 
ruins of his cause, and the disgrace of the Prophet. So deep was his 
mortification, that he reproached his brother, and even threatened to kill 
him. Deeply humiliated as he was, he was yet denounced as a mur- 
derer, and sank into obscurity. Tecumseh now spent some time in 
minor changes, until at last he was refused ammunition by the govern- 
ment agents, when he went to Malden and joined the British. 

Subsequently he participated in all the sieges and battles of the west- 
ern forts, until his death at the battle of the Thames, October 5, 1813. 
The bloodthirstiness of his warriors was only checked by his presence. 
The British officers either could not or would not curb their ferocity ; 
hence the distressing and horrid massacres of the Raisin and Fort Meigs 
were committed in the absence of Tecumseh. In the latter instance, Gen- 
eral Proctor is said to have permitted the Indians to select their victims 
and massacre them in whatever manner they saw fit ; he is even repre- 
sented to have witnessed this operation during the period of two hours, 
which, if it be true, would make the very earth blush with shame, and the 
cold forts rain tears of pity. If true, it is to the shame, not of a nation 
or day alone, but of the race and age, and if false, it is to the credit 
of the nation and race. At all events Tecumseh rode up as fast as his 
horse could carry him to a spot where two Indians were killing a pris- 
oner. He sprang from his horse, caught one Indian by the throat and 
the other by the breast, and threw them to the ground ; then, drawing 
his knife and hatchet, and running between the Indians and prisoners, 
brandished his weapons wildly and dared the attack on another prisoner. 
Maddened by the barbarity which he loathed, he sought General Proc- 
tor, and demanded why this massacre was allowed. 

“ Sir,” replied the General, “your Indians cannot be commanded.” 

“ Begone!” answered the chief with a sarcastic sneer, “ you are unfit 
to command ; go, you are not a man.” Let the rebuke be the reproach 
of a savage ; it is worthy of recognition to-day, for in the humanity of 
manhood is the philosophy of life. Let the gem be found among the 
debris, it is just as lustrous as if found in the ocean depth ; let a truth 
rise out of the depth, it is just as beautiful as if it had descended from 
the azure heights on a sunbeam; let the lesson be taught by savage or 
civilized agent, it loses none of its intrinsic worth. The whites did not 
monopolize the higher traits of character. After his reproach upon 
General Proctor his attention was directed to a group of Indians with 
something in their midst. Pointing to this group, Colonel Elliott said, 
“ Yonder are four of your nation who have been taken prisoners, you 
may do with them as you think proper.” The chief walked up to the 
company and found four Shawnee Indians, Big Jim, Soldier, and the 
Perry Brothers. Addressing them he said, “ Friends, Colonel Elliott has 
placed you under my charge ; I will send you back to your nation with 
a talk to our people.” This he did, discharging them on parole, which 
stands in contrast against the part of Proctor, as the sunbeam with the 
night cloud. 

His life as an individual, throughout exhibits deeds of fidelity, 
prompted by his noble nature when not influenced by his sordid ambi- 
tion. As an individual he was brave and generous, but led warriors of 
hyena-like propensities. To keep these in check sometimes demanded an 
iron hand. 

As intimated, he continued in the service of the British until the bat tle 
of the Thames, in 1813, when he fell, shot by a revolver in the hands of 
a cavalry man, by many believed to be Colonel Johnson, who commanded 
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the cavalry. This is the account of Shaubena and others who claimed 
that Colonel J. shot him with a pistol at the moment the chief aimed 
his tomahawk at the Colonel. The battle was a desperate hand to 
hand encounter after the dash upon the Indians by the cavalry. This 
body was almost cut to pieces, but dismounting, although their Colonel 
was wounded, they saved the field. In a conflict of this kind it would 
be nest to impossible to distinguish who shot this or that particular 
individual. At his fall the Indians became demoralized and fled to the 
swamps. 

He was buried by the Indians after the return of the Americans, and 
there on the border of a marsh adjoining the battle ground, the willow 
and wild rose decorate the grave where rest the remains of the “ Indian 
Bonaparte.” 

LOGAN, OR CAPTAIN LOGAN. 

Logan, whose Indian name was Spenica Lawbe, i.e., the High Horn, 
was taken prisoner when a youth, by Gen. Logan in his expedition 
against the Mack-a-chack towns of Logan County in 1786. This youth 
was named Logan by the whites in Kentucky, to which name the title of 
captain was afterward prefixed. His appearance was commanding, as 
he was about six feet high, weighed two hundred pounds, and possessed 
the lofty bearing of the true savage. His intimacy with the whites ripened 
into friendship, and became of great service to the Americans, for whom 
he fought with constancy until he offered up his life in their cause in 
1812. After the fall of Detroit, the commander at Ft. Wayne, Col. 
Johnson, became solicitous about the safety of the women and children 
under his charge, and desired their removal to some safer point in Ohio. 
He, therefore, called for volunteers to escort them to Ft. Piqua. Cap- 
tain Logan responded at once, and so was given charge of a few other 
mounted volunteers who acted as escort. So solicitous was he on this 
mission, that it is said he never slept during the trip from Ft. Wayne to 
Piqua. Again, in September, while the troops lay at Piqua awaiting 
flints, agent Johnson, at the instance of Gen. Harrison, secured the ser- 
vices of Logan as a spy. In this capacity he proceeded undiscovered, 
entered Fort Wayne, and returned safely with the intelligence of the 
siege of the fort and the death of Stephen Johnston, the agent’s brother, 
who was shot while attempting to escape with the news of the siege. 
This information was of great importance to Gen. Harrison, who at once 
pushed the army forward to the relief of the besieged garrison. In No- 
vember, 1812, he was placed in charge of a small party of scouts by Gen. 
Harrison, with instructions to reconnoitre in the direction of the Maumee 
Rapids. When near this point they met a superior force of the enemy, 
and were compelled to retreat. Logan, in company with his favorite 
companions, Captain Johnny and Bright Horn, escaped to the left wing 
of the army under command of Gen. Winchester, who was informed of 
their adventure. A subordinate officer without provocation charged 
Logan with infidelity to the Americans and sympathy for the enemy. 
Stung with indignation, the chief called a friend to witness that he would 
refute the foul charge the next day, by cither leaving his body to bleach 
in the woods, or returning with the warrior’s trophy of victory. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 22d of November, in company with his faithful friends, 
Captain Johnny and Bright Horn, he started down the Maumee. About 
noon, while resting, they were surprised by seven savages, among whom 
were the Pottawatomie Chief Winnemac and young Elliott, bearing a 
British commission. Outnumbered, as he was, Logan met Winnemac 
with open hand, told him they were tired of the American cause, and 
just then deserting to join the English. The suspicions of Winnemac 
caused him to disarm his prisoners, and then proceed toward the British 
camp at the rapids. These three, however, had no idea of remaining 
prisoners, and at once commenced planning an escape. Their prudence 
inspired that confidence in their captors which caused their guns to be 
restored, and, while marching along, they contrived to place bullets in 
their mouths to have in readiness for reloading when the opportunity 
presented. Captain Johnny, to remove the suspicion which might attach 
to this movement, remarked, “me chaw heap tobac.” In the evening 
they encamped on Turkey Foot creek, about twenty miles from the 
American camp. Here, believing the prisoners to be deserters as repre- 
sented, the captors rambled about in search of black haws. Some were 
out of sight when Logan signalled the attack upon those who remained. 


At the first fire two of the enemy fell dead, and a third mortally wounded. 
At this onset all parties came in reach, fired, and “treed.” There were 
now four of the enemy, which gave such an advantage that, while Logan 
watched the front, the fourth passed around until the great warrior was 
exposed, and shot him through the body. Two of the surviving four were 
at this moment wounded, and compelled to fall back. At this juncture 
Captain Johnny mounted Logan, mortally wounded, and Bright Horn, 
also wounded, upon two of the enemy’s horses, when they left the field 
and reached Winchester’s camp about midnight. Captain Johnny secured 
the scalp of Winnemac, and, proceeding on foot, reached camp about day- 
light. Of the seven captors, five were either killed or mortally wounded 
by Logan and companions. This event produced a mournful sensation 
in camp, as all regretted the accusation which produced such unhappy 
results. Logan died two or three days later, after requesting Col. John- 
son to send his two sons to Kentucky to be educated by Major Hardin. 
Col. Johnson did all he could to carry out the wishes of the dead chief, 
but was frustrated in his efforts by the Indians, and especially by the 
mother of the boys, who prevented the execution of the colonel’s plans. 
The children accompanied their mother to the west, and became as wild 
as any of the race. Of Logan it may be said he was popularly esteemed 
for bravery, fidelity, and magnanimity. He was closely identified with 
this section, as his home was at Wapakoneta, where his remains were 
brought for burial. In consideration of his fidelity ho was granted a sec- 
tion of land within the county, still known as the “ Logan Section,” in 
the township bearing his name. His last acts exhibit that high sense 
of honor which preferred death to a dastard’s or traitor’s name. On 
these qualities is built the immortality of his fame. 

CAPTAIN JOHNNY. 

Captain Johnny and his braves are understood to have lived on the 
west bank of the Pusheta Creek, just north of the bridge. This chief, 
in the capacity of a scout, did great service to the American cause. 
He was with his old comrade Logan, who was mortally wounded near 
the Maumee Rapids, in November, 1812, while serving General Harrison. 
The earlier history of Captain Johnny is referred to by Francis Dun- 
levy, a member of Capt. Craig Ritchie’s Company in “Crawford’s 
Expedition.” During an engagement by these forces, Dunlevy had 
been engaged with an Indian of huge proportions. Later in the evening 
this Indian crept cautiously and stealthily through the top of a tree 
lately fallen, until supposing himself close enough to Dunlevy, he threw 
his tomahawk, but his aim missed and he fled. This Indian, Dunlevy 
believed ho afterward recognized as “ Big Captain Johnny,” who during 
the war of 1812-13 was with the friendly Shawnees of Wapakoneta. 
Dunlevy further says: “I frequently saw this Indian; he must have 
been seven feet in height, and as frightfully ugly as he was unusually 
large.” 

That he was courageous and magnanimous is attested by his warm per- 
sonal friendship and association with Logan. When that chief sought 
companions for his last perilous and fatal expedition, he sought Captain 
Johnny and Bright Horn, and when he and Bright Horn were wounded, 
Captain Johnny found horses for their safe retreat to camp, while he 
undertook the trip alone and on foot, nis fidelity to a cause is attested 
to by his connection with the American army, and his fidelity to individ- 
uals by his career with Logan and Bright Horn. 

BRIGHT HORN ; OR WA-THE-THE-WE-LA, 

was one of the three noted chiefs whom Col. Johnston selected as scouts 
for Gen. Harrison in the war of 1812. He was present when Logan was 
mortally wounded in the contest with Winnemac, and was severely 
wounded in the thigh in the same fight, but recovered. He lived at 
Wapakoneta, and was a large, commanding Indian in appearance, with 
good influence with his tribe. He was a brave man, and fought like a 
hero for our cause in the war of 1812. He is said to have died at Wa- 
pakoneta in 1825 or ’26. 

JOHN WOLF; OR LA-WA TU-CHEH, 

a Shawnee of some note, and was well known to Col. John Johnston, 
ns he often accompanied him on his trips through the forest among the 
different tribes. His son Henry Clay was named after Henry Clay of 
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Kentucky, and was educated at Upper Piqua, under the supervision of 
CoL Johnston, at the expense of the Quaker friends. He afterwards 
became a leading chief, and was a man of considerable talent. He went 
to Kansas with his tribe, and lived many years after their removal. 

PETER CORNSTALK 

was a chief of some distinction. He is believed to have been a son of 
the celebrated chief Cornstalk of Chillicothe, who was assassinated at 
Point Pleasant, Va. He was a large, fine looking Indian, a man of honor, 
and a true friend of the whites. It is said he often visited the trading 
posts, and was known to a good many of the pioneers. 

BLUE JACKET ; OR WEYAPIERSENWAH. 

In 1790 Blue Jacket was associated with Little Turtle in command 
of the Indian forces opposing Gen. Harmar, and was chief commander 
of the allied Indians who were defeated by Gen. Wayne in 1794. On 
the night preceding the battle a council was held in which the nations 
of Miamis, Pottawatomies, Delawares, Shawnees, Chippewas, Ottawas, 
and Senecas were represented. The council decided to postpone action 
for the night. The expediency of attacking Wayne at Presque Isle 
was then considered. Blue Jacket warmly favored this proposition, 
and Little Turtle as seriously and more ably opposed it. The advice of 
Blue Jacket, however, prevailed over the wiser counsel of the Turtle. 
The battle was fought with desperation, and the Indians were disas- 
trously defeated. In the following October Blue Jacket concurred iu the 
expediency of suing for peace, and accordingly, at the head of a dep- 
utation of chiefs, was about to visit Gen. Wayne, when lie was inter- 
cepted by Gov. Simcoe, Col. McKee, and the chief, John Brant, who, 
with about 150 warriors, arrived at the rapids and invited Blue Jacket 
and his allies to meet them at the rapids of the Detroit on the tenth 
of the month. Blue Jacket assented to hear the proposition of the 
British agents, and Gov. Simcoe urged the chiefs to continue their hos- 
tile attitude toward the Americans. He roused their fiery passions by 
speaking of the encroachments of the whites, told them the Ohio lands 
were theirs by right, and that he had given orders to the commandant at 
Port Miami to fire upon the Americans whenever opportunity presented. 
He further advised them to obtain a cessation of hostilities until the 
following season, when the English would be ready to attack the Amer- 
icans, drive them over the Ohio, and restore to the Indians all this body 
of land. This action delayed the conclusion of peace until the next 
summer. When the council met at Greenville in 1795 to form a treaty 


Blue Jacket was present, and acted with moderation and dignity. He 
appeared as a Shawnee speaker, although his rank was that of a war. 
rior. When he met Gen. Wayne he apologized for his tardiness, and 
gave the most solemn assurance of his sincerity. On the second day 
he explained the relationship of the tribes and justified the position he 
had taken, as follows: “ Brothers, I hope you will not take amiss my 
change of seat in this council. You all know the Wyandots are our 
uncles, the Delawares the grandfathers, and the Shawnees the elder 
brothers of the other nations represented. It is therefore fitting that 
I sit next my uncles and grandfathers.” 

Toward the close of the council he rose in the capacity of a warrior 
and delivered a speech which exhibits the temporary and changing char- 
acter and relationship of a war chief. He said: “Elder brothers, and 
you other brothers present, you see me now appear as a war chief to 
lay down that commission, and place myself subject to the village (civil) 
chiefs who will hereafter command me.” 

Although his protestations of peace and friendship were positive 
and assuring, he was afterward found implicated with the visionary but 
exterminating scheme of the pretenders, Tecumseh and his fanatical 
brother. Touching his duplicity, a single incident will serve our pur- 
pose. In 1800 he agreed to discover to a company a valuable mine 
on the Kentucky River. His demands for rewards increased with the 
eagerness of the company. As he was sustained at their expense, he 
was in no haste to conclude the negotiations. When at length terms 
were closed, the horses, goods, and money delivered, Blue Jacket and an 
associate chief, and their families, were escorted to Kentucky in great 
pomp. They were treated in a very flattering manner, their every want 
being anticipated. When the fabled region was reached the chief spent 
some time in fasting, praying, and powwowing to obtain the Great 
Spirit’s consent to reveal the hiding-place of the secret wealth. The 
answer, obtained in a dream, was about as satisfactory as the usual 
dream revelation, and many days were spent in fruitless search. Failing 
to find the promised treasure, he threw the responsibility upon his eyes, 
which were bedimmed by age, and promised to send hi3 son, who was 
young and knew the exact spot for which they sought. The son, of 
course, came not, and the Blue Jacket Mining Association, like many 
others of later date, abandoned the project to enter bankruptcy. Prior 
to the war of 1812 he lived upon the Auglaize, engaged in the sale of 
liquor at Wapakoneta, but after the disastrous results of that war he 
became dissatisfied and discouraged, went West, and is believed to 
have died in Illinois, at the present site of Peoria. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


THE TITLE OF VIRGINIA, AND HER DEED OF CESSION. 

Virginia acquired title to the great Northwest by its several charters, 
granted by James I., bearing dates respectively April 10, 1606; May 23, 
1609; March 12, 1611. The Colony of Virginia first attempted to ex- 
ercise authority in, or jurisdiction over, that portion of its extensive 
domains that was organized by the Ordinance of ’87 into “the Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio,” when in 1769, the House of Burgess of 
said Colony passed an act establishing the county of Botetourt, with 
the Mississippi River as its western boundary. The aforesaid act recited 
that, “ Whereas, the people situated on the Mississippi, in the said 
county of Botetourt, will be very remote from the court-house, and must 
necessarily become a separate county, as soon as their numbers are suf 
ficient, which, probably, will happen in a short time, be it therefore 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the inhabitants of that part of 
the said county of Botetourt which lies on the said waters shall be 
exempted from the payment of any levies to be laid by the said county 
court for the purpose of building a court-house and prison for the said 
county.” 

Civil government, however, between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 


was more in name than reality, until in 1778, after the conquest of the 
country by General George Rogers Clark, when the Virginia Legislature 
organized the county of Illinois, embracing within its limits all the 
territory ownedr by Virginia west of the Ohio River. Col. John Todd 
served, under appointment received from the Governor of Virginia, as 
civil commandant, and lieutenant of the county, until his death, at the 
battle of Blue Licks, in 1782, less than two years before Virginia ceded 
the country to the United States. Timothy de Montbrun was his suc- 
cessor. 

In 1783 “the General Assembly of Virginia passed an act authorizing 
the Virginia delegates in Congress to convey to the United States all 
the right of that Commonwealth to the territory northwestward of the 
river Ohio.” 

Pursuant to the foregoing action of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe, Vir- 
ginia’s delegates in Congress, did, as per deed of cession, on the first 
day of March, 1784, it being the eighth year of American Independence, 
“convey (in the name, and for and on behalf of, the said Commonwealth ), 
transfer, assign, and make over unto the United States in Congress 
assembled, for the benefit of said States, Virginia inclusive, all right, 
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title, and claim, as well of soil as of jurisdiction, to the territory of said 
State lying and being to the northwest of the river Ohio.” Upon the 
presentation of said deed of cession, Congress resolved, on the same day, 
“ that it be accepted, and the same be recorded and enrolled among the 
acts of the United States in Congress assembled.” 

The United States having thus secured title to the “ Great Northwest,” 
Congress soon deemed it advisable to take the preliminary steps looking 
to the permanent establishment of civil government in the new and ex- 
tensive territory of which that body had just become the legal custodian. 
Accordingly, after much mature deliberation and careful consideration 
of the subject, as well as prolonged discussion of the important questions 
involved, they, on the 13th of July, 1781, gave to the world the results 
of their deliberations in “ An ordinance for the government of the Ter- 
ritory of the United States Northwest of the river Ohio,” which has 
come to be best known as “ The Ordinance of ’87,” sometimes also called 
“ The Ordinance of Freedom.” As said ordinance was the fundamental 
law, the Constitution, so to speak, of the great Northwest, upon which 
were based, and with which harmonized, all our territorial enactments, 
as well as all our subsequent State legislation, and, moreover, as it is to 
that wise, statesmanlike document that we are indebted for much of our 
prosperity and greatness, we give it entire, as follows : — 

Ordinance of 1787. 

Be it ordained by the United States in Congress assembled , That the 
said territory, for the purpose of temporary government, be one district, 
subject, however, to be divided into two districts, as future circumstances 
may, in the opinion of Congress, make it expedient. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid , That the estates both of 
resident and non-resident proprietors in the said territory, dying intes- 
tate, shall descend to and be efistributed among their children, and the 
descendants of a deceased child, in equal parts ; the descendants of a 
deceased child or grandchild to take the share of their deceased parent 
in equal parts among them; and where there shall be no children or 
descendants, then in equal parts to the next of kin, in equal degree ; 
and among collaterals, the children of a deceased brother or sister of 
the intestate shall have, in equal parts among them, their deceased pa- 
rents’ share; and there shall, in no case, be a distinction between kindred 
of the whole and half blood ; saving in all cases to the widow of the 
intestate her third part of the real estate for life, and one-third part of 
the personal estate ; and this law, relative to descents and dower, shall 
remain in full force until altered by the legislature of the district. And 
until the governor and judges shall adopt laws, as hereinafter mentioned, 
estates in the said territory may be devised or bequeathed by wills, in 
writing, signed and sealed by him or her, in whom the estate may be 
(being of full age), and attested by three witnesses; and real estate may 
be conveyed by lease and release, or bargain and sale, signed, sealed, 
and delivered by the person, being of full age, in whom the estate may 
be, and attested by two witnesses, provided such wills be duly proved, 
and such conveyances be acknowledged, or the execution thereof duly 
proved, and be recorded within one year after proper magistrates, courts, 
and registers shall be appointed for that purpose; and personal property 
may be transferred by delivery; saving, however, to the French and 
Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers of the Kaskaskies, St. Vincents, 
and the neighboring villages, who have heretofore professed themselves 
citizens of Virginia, their laws and customs now in force among them, 
relative to the descent and conveyance of property. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid , That there shall be appoint- 
ed, from time to time, by Congress, a governor, whose commission shall 
continue in force for the term of three years, unless sooner revoked by 
Congress; he shall reside in the district, and have a freehold estate there- 
in, in one thousand acres of land, while in the exercise of his office. 

There shall be appointed, from time to time, by Congress, a secretary, 
whose commission shall continue in force for four years, unless sooner 
revoked; he shall reside in the district, and have a freehold estate therein 
in five hundred acres of land, while in the exercise of his office ; it shall 
be his duty to keep and preserve the acts and laws passed by the legis- 
lature, and the public records of the district, and the proceedings of the 
governor in his executive department ; and transmit authentic copies of 
such acts and proceedings, every six months, to the Secretary of Con- 


gress. There shall also be appointed a court, to consist of three judges, 
any two of whom to form a court, who shall have a common law juris- 
diction, and reside in the district, and have each therein a freehold estate 
in five hundred acres of land, while in the exercise of their offices ; and 
their commissions shall continue in force during good behavior. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall adopt and pub- 
lish in the district such laws of the original States, criminal and civil, as 
may be necessary and best suited to the circumstances, and report them 
to Congress from time to time ; which laws shall be in force in the dis- 
trict until the organization of the General Assembly therein, unless dis- 
approved of by Congress ; but afterward the legislature shall have 
authority to alter them as they shall think fit. 

The Governor, for the time being, shall be commander-in-chief of the 
militia, appoint and commission all officers in the same, below the rank 
of general officers ; all general officers shall be appointed and commis- 
sioned by Congress. 

Previous to the organization of the General Assembly, the Governor 
shall appoint such magistrates and other civil officers, in each county or 
township, as lie shall find necessary for the preservation of the peace and 
good order in the same. After the General Assembly shall be organized, 
the powers and duties of magistrates and other civil officers shall be 
regulated and defined by the said Assembly ; but all magistrates and 
other civil officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall, during the con- 
tinuance of this temporary government, be appointed by the Governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the laws to be adopted or 
made shall have force in all parts of the district, and for the execution 
of process, criminal and civil, the Governor shall make proper divisions 
thereof; and he shall proceed, from time to time, as circumstances may 
require, to lay out the parts of the district in which the Indian titles 
shall have been extinguished, into counties and townships, subject, how- 
ever, to such alterations as may thereafter be made by the legislature. 

So soon as there shall be five thousand free male inhabitants, of full 
age, in the district, upon giving proof thereof to the Governor, they shall 
receive authority, with time and place, to elect representatives from their 
counties or townships, to represent them in the General Assembly: pro- 
vided, that for every flvfe hundred free male inhabitants there shall be 
one representative, and so on, progressively, with the number of free 
male inhabitants, shall the right of representation increase, until the 
number of representatives shall amount to twenty-five; after which the 
number and proportion of representatives shall be regulated by the legis- 
lature : provided that no person be eligible or qualified to act as a rep- 
resentative unless he shall have been a citizen of one of the United States 
three years, and be a resident in the district, or unless he shall have 
resided in the district three years; and, in either case, shall likewise hold 
in his own right, in fee simple, two hundred acres of land within the 
same: provided, also, that a freehold in fifty acres of land in the district, 
having been a citizen of one of the States, and being resident in the dis- 
trict, or the like freehold and two years’ residence in the district, shall 
be necessary to qualify a man as an elector of a representative. 

The representatives thus elected shall serve for the term of two years ; 
and, in case of the death of a representative, or removal from office, the 
Governor shall issue a writ to the county or township for which he was 
a member to elect another in his stead, to serve for the residue of the term. 

The General Assembly, or Legislature, shall consist of the Governor, 
Legislative Council, and a House of Representatives. The Legislative 
Council shall consist of five members, to continue in office five years, 
unless sooner removed by Congress, any three of whom to be a quorum, 
and the members of the Council shall be nominated and appointed in the 
following manner, to wit: as soon as representatives shall be elected the 
Governor shall appoint a time and place for them to meet together, and, 
when met, they shall nominate ten persons, residents in the district, and 
each possessed of a freehold in five hundred acres of land, and return 
their names to Congress, five of whom Congress shall appoint and com- 
mission to serve as aforesaid : and whenever a vacancy shall happen in 
the Council, by death or removal from office, the House of Representa- 
tives shall nominate two persons, qualified as aforesaid, for each vacancy, 
and return their names to Congress, one of whom Congress shall appoint 
and commission for the residue of the term. And every five years, four 
months at least before the expiration of the time of service of the mem- 
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bers of Council, the said House shall nominate ten persons, qualified as 
aforesaid, and return their names to Congress, five of whom Congress 
shall appoint and commission to serve as members of the Council five 
years, unless sooner removed. And the Governor, Legislative Council, 
and House of Representatives shall have authority to make laws, in all 
cases, for the good government of the district, not repugnant to the 
principles and articles in this ordinance established and declared. And 
all bills, having passed by a majority in the House, and by a majority in 
the Council, shall be referred to the Governor for his assent; but no bill 
or legislative act whatever shall be of any force without his assent. The 
Governor shall have power to convene, prorogue, and dissolve the Gen- 
eral Assembly when, in his opinion, it shall be expedient. 

The governor, judges, legislative council, secretary, and such other 
officers as Congress shall appoint in the district, shall take an oath or 
affirmation of fidelity, and of office; the governor before the president 
of Congress, and all other officers before the governor. As soon as a 
Legislature shall be formed in the district, the council and house assem- 
bled in one room, shall have authority, by joint ballot, to elect a dele- 
gate to Congress, who shall have a seat in Congress, with a right of 
debating, but not of voting, during this temporary government. 

And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these republics, their laws, and 
constitutions are erected ; to fix and establish these principles as the 
basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments, which forever hereafter 
shall be formed in the said territory; to provide, also, for the establish- 
ment of States, and permanent government therein, and for their admis- 
sion to a share in the federal councils on an equal footing with the 
original States, at as early periods as may be consistent with general 
interest, 

It is hereby ordained and declared by the authority aforesaid , That 
the following articles shall be considered as articles of compact between 
the original States and the people and States in the said territory, and 
forever remain unalterable, unless by common consent, to wit: 

Article 1. No person, demeaning himself in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, shall ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments in th# said territory. 

Art. 2. The inhabitants of the said territory shall always be entitled 
to the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus and of trial by jury ; of a 
proportionate representation of the people in the Legislature, and of 
judicial proceedings according to the course of the common law. All 
persons shall be bailable, unless for capital offences, where the proof 
shall be evident, or the presumption great. All fines shall be moderate, 
and no cruel or unusual punishments shall be inflicted. No man shall 
be deprived of his liberty or property but by the judgment of his peers, 
or the law of the land ; and, should the public exigencies make it neces- 
sary, for the common preservation, to take any person’s property, or to 
demand his particular services, full compensation shall be made for the 
same. And, in the just preservation of rights and property, it is under- 
stood and declared that no law ought ever to be made, or have force in 
the said territory, that shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with or 
affect private contracts or engagements, bona fide, and without fraud, 
previously formed. 

Art. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the mcaus of 
education shall forever be encouraged. The utmost good faith shall 
always be observed towards the Indians ; their lands and property shall 
never be taken away from them without their consent ; and in their 
property, rights, and liberty, they shall never be invaded or disturbed, 
unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress; but laws founded 
injustice and humanity shall, from time to time, be made for preventing 
wrongs being done to them, and for preserving peace and friendship 
with them. 

Art. 4. The said territory, and the States which may be formed 
therein, shall forever remain a part of this confederacy of the United 
States of America, subject to the articles of confederation, and to such 
alterations therein as shall be constitutionally made, and to all the acts 
and ordinances of the United States in Congress assembled, conformable 
thereto. The inhabitants and settlers in the said territory shall be sub- 
ject to pay a part of the federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, 


and a proportional part of the expenses of government, to be apportioned 
on them by Congress, according to the same common rule and measure 
by which apportionments thereof shall be made on the other States; 
and the taxes for paying their proportion shall be laid and levied by the 
authority and direction of the Legislatures of the district or districts, or 
new States, as in the original States, within the time agreed upon by the 
United States in Congress assembled. The Legislatures of those dis- 
tricts, or new States, shall never interfere with the primary disposal of 
the soil by the United States in Congress assembled, nor with any regu- 
lations Congress may find necessary for securing the title in such soil to 
the bona fide purchasers. No tax shall be imposed on lands the property 
of the United States; and in no case shall non-resident proprietors be 
taxed higher than residents. The navigable waters leading into the 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, 
shall be common highways, and forever free, as well to the inhabitants 
of the said territory as to the citizens of the United States, and those of 
any other States that may be admitted into the confederacy, without 
any tax, impost, or duty therefor. 

Art. 5. There shall be formed in the said territory not less than three 
nor more than five States; and the boundaries of the States, as soon as 
Virginia shall alter her act of cession, and consent to the same, shall 
become fixed and established as follows, to wit: The western State in 
the said territory shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and 
Wabash rivers; a direct line drawn from the Wabash and Port Vin- 
cents due north to the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada ; and by the said territorial line to the Lake of the Woods and 
Mississippi. The middle State shall lx: bounded by the said direct line, 
the Wabash from Point Vincents to the Ohio, by the Ohio, by a direct 
line drawn due north from the mouth of the Great Miami to the said 
territorial line, and by the said territorial line. The eastern State shall 
be bounded by the last-mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and the said territorial line: provided, however, and it is further under- 
stood and declared, that the boundaries of these three States shall be 
subject so far to be altered that, if Congress shall hereafter find it expe- 
dient, they shall have authority to form one or two States in that part 
of the territory which lies north of an east and west line drawn through 
the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan. And whenever any 
of the said States shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, 
such State shall be admitted, by its delegates, into the Congress of the 
United States on an equal footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever, and shall be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and 
State government : provided the constitution and government so to be 
formed shall be republican, and in conformity to the principles contained 
in these articles ; and, so far as it can be consistent with the general 
interest of the confederacy, such admission shall be allowed at an earlier 
period, and when there may be a less number of free inhabitants in the 
State than sixty thousand. 

Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted: provided, always, that any 
person escaping into the same from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or ser- 
vice as aforesaid. 

PROBABLE NUMBER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION IN It 87. 

Up to the time of the passage of the above ordinance there had been 
no permanent settlements by white men established upon territory em- 
braced within the boundaries given to the Northwest Territory, except 
the few French villages and their immediate vicinities, in the western 
and northwestern portions of it. If any such existed within the pre- 
sent limits of Ohio, they must have been situated along the Maumee 
River, and were of small extent. The Government had hitherto, for the 
sake of peace, discouraged, and by military force prevented, all attempts 
of white settlers to occupy lands belonging to the Indians. The chief 
of those French villages were Detroit, on the Detroit River ; St. Vincents, 
on the Wabash; Cahokia, five miles below St. Louis; St. Philip, fotly- 
eight miles below St. Louis, on the Mississippi; Kaskaskia, on Kaskaskia 
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River, six miles above its mouth, which empties into the Mississippi 
seventy -five miles below St. Louis; Prnirie-du-Rocher, near Fort Char- 
tres; and Fort Chartres, fifteen miles northwest from Kaskaskia. These 
were all small settlements or villages, whose aggregate inhabitants pro- 
bably did not exceed three thousand. 

The inhabitants of these remote settlements in the wilderness and on 
the prairies, says a late writer, “ were of a peculiar character. Their 
intercourse with the Indians, and their seclusion from the world, devel- 
oped among them peculiar characteristics. They assimilated themselves 
with the Indians, adopted their habits, and almost uniformly lived in 
harmony with them. They were illiterate, careless, contented, but with- 
out much industry, energy, or foresight. Some were hunters, trappers, 
and anglers, while others run birch-bark canoes by way of carrying on 
a small iuternal trade, and still others cultivated the soil. The traders, 
or voyageurs, were men fond of adventure, and of a wild, unrestrained, 
Indian sort of life, and would ascend many of the long rivers of the West 
almost to their sources in their birch-bark canoes, and load them with 
furs bought of the Indians. The canoes were light, and could easily be 
carried across the portages between streams.” 

There was attached to these French villages a “common field,” for the 
free use of the villagers, every family, in proportion to the number of its 
members, being entitled to share in it. It was a large inclosed tract for 
farming purposes. There was also at each village a “common,” or large 
inclosed tract, for pasturage and fuel purposes, and timber for building. 
If a head of a family was sick, or by any casualty was unable to labor, 
his portion of the “common field” was cultivated by his neighbors, and 
the crop gathered for the use of his family. “ The French villagers,” 
says the author of Western Annals, “were devout Catholics, who, under 
the guidance of their priests, attended punctually upon all the holidays 
and festivals, and performed faithfully all the outward duties and cere- 
monies of the Church. Aside from this, their religion was blended with 
their social feelings. Sundays, after mass, was the especial occasion for 
their games and assemblies. The dance was the popular amusement with 
them, and all classes, ages, sexes, and conditions, united by a common 
love of enjoyment, met together to participate in the exciting pleasure. 
They were indifferent about the acquisition of property for themselves or 
their children. Living in a fruitful country, which, moreover, abounded 
in fish and game, and where the necessaries of life could be procured 
with little labor, they were content to live in unambitious peace and 
comfortable poverty. Their agriculture was rude, their houses were 
humble, and they cultivated grain, also fruits and flowers; but they 
lived on from generation to generation without much change or im- 
provement. In some instances they intermarried with the surrounding 
Indian tribes.” 

Most of these far-off western villages were protected by military posts, 
and some of them (notably Detroit, which for months had successfully 
resisted, in 1763, when in possession of the English, the attacks of the 
great Pontiac) had realized something of the “pride, pomp, and circum- 
stances of glorious war.” The morning guns of these forts had sounded 
the merry reveille upon the early breeze, waking the slumbering echoes 
of the forest, daily, for a century or more; the boom of their loud mid- 
day cannon across the broad prairies, and its reverberations from the 
cliffs beyond, had been heard for generations ; and their evening bugle 
had wailed plaintively its long-drawn, melancholy notes along the shores 
of the “Father of Waters” — the mighty river of the West — for more 
than a hundred years before the adoption of freedom’s ordinance.” 

ORGANIZATION OF THE OHIO LAND COMPANY. 

While Congress had under consideration the measure for the organi- 
zation of a territorial government northwest of the Ohio River, the pre- 
liminary steps were taken in Massachusetts towards the formation of the 
Ohio Land Company, for the purpose of making a purchase of a large 
tract of land in said territory, and settling upon it. Upon the passage 
of the ordinance by Congress, the aforesaid land company perfected its 
organization, and by its agents, Rev. Manasseh Cutler and Major Win- 
throp Sargent, made application to the Board of Treasury July 27, 1787, 
to become purchasers, said Board having been authorized four days 
before to make sales. The purchase, which was perfected October 27, 
11 


1787, embraced a tract of land containing about a million and a half of 
acres, situated within the present counties of Washington, Athens, 
Meigs, and Gallia, subject to the reservation of two townships of land 
six miles square, for the endowment of a college, since known as the 
Ohio University, at Athens; also every sixteenth section, set apart for 
the use of schools, as well as every twenty-ninth section, dedicated to 
the support of religious institutions; also sections eight, eleven, and 
twenty-six, which were reserved for the United States, for future sale. 
A fter these deductions were made, and that for donation lands, there 
remained only nine hundred and sixty-four thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five acres to be paid for by the Ohio Land Company, and for which 
patents were issued. 

At a meeting of the directors of the company, held November 23, 1787, 
General Rufus Putnam was chosen superintendent of the company, and 
he accepted the position. Early in December six boat-builders and a 
number of other mechanics were sent forward to Simrall’s Ferry (now 
West Newton), on the Youghiogheny River, under the command of Major 
Haffield White, where they arrived in January, and at once proceeded 
to build a boat for the use of the company'. Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, of 
Rhode Island, Anselm Tupper and John Matthews, of Massachusetts, 
and Colonel Return J. Meigs, of Connecticut, were appointed surveyors. 
Preliminary steps were also taken at this meeting to secure a teacher and 
chaplain, which resulted in the appointment of Rev. Daniel Story, who 
some time during the next year arrived at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
in the capacity of the first missionary and teacher from New England. 

Early in the winter the remainder of the pioneers, with the surveyors, 
left their New England homes and started on their toilsome journey to 
the western wilderness. They passed on over the Alleghanies, and 
reached the Youghiogheny about the middle of February, where they r 
rejoined their companions who had preceded them. 

The boat, called the “ Mayflower,” that was to transport the pioneers 
to their destination, was forty-five feet long, twelve feet wide, and of 
fifty tons burden, and was placed under the command of Captain Devol. 
“Her bows were raking, or curved like a galley, and strongly timbered; 
her sides were made bullet proof, and she was covered with a deck roof,” 
so as to afford better protection against the hostile savages while floating 
down towards their western home, and during its occupancy there, before 
the completion of their cabins. All things being ready, they embarked 
at SimralPs Ferry’, April 2, 1788, and passed down the Youghiogheny 
into the Monongahela, and thence into the Ohio, and down said river to 
the mouth of the Muskingum, where they arrived April 7, and then and 
there made the first permanent settlement of civilized men within the 
present limits of Ohio. These bold adventurers were reinforced by an- 
other company from Massachusetts, who, after a nine weeks’ journey, 
arrived early in July, 1788. 

Many of these Yankee colonists had been officers and soldiers in the 
Revolutionary army, and were, for the most part, men of intelligence aud 
character, and of sound judgment and ability. In short, they were just 
the kind of men to found a State in the wilderness. They possessed 
great energy of character, were enterprising, fond of adventure and dar- 
ing, and were not to be intimidated by the formidable forests nor by the 
ferocious beasts sheltered therein, nor by the still more to be dreaded 
savages, who stealthily and with murderous intent roamed through- 
out their length and breadth. Their army experience had taught them 
what hardships and privations were, and they were quite willing to 
encounter them. A better set of men could not have been selected for 
pioneer settlers than were these New England colonists — those brave- 
hearted, courageous hero-emigrants to the great Northwest, who, having 
triumphantly passed the fiery ordeal of the Revolution, volunteered to 
found a State and to establish American laws, American institutions, 
and American civilization in this the wilderness of the uncivilized West. 
If any State in our American Union ever had a better start in its incip- 
ient settlement than Ohio, we are not aware of it. General Washington, 
writing of these bold pioneers, said that “ no colony in America was ever 
settled under such favorable auspices as that which has just commenced 
at the Muskingum. Information, property, and strength will be its 
characteristics. I know many of the settlers personally, and there never 
were men better calculated to promote the welfare of such a community.” 
Having had a personal army acquaintance with Generals Putnam and 
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Parsons, and with Colonel Return Jonathan Meigs, and probably with 
many other leading members of this pioneer colony, his favorable opinion 
of them is entitled to great weight. 

THE FIRST SETTLEMENT UNDER THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 

Of course no time was lost by the colonists in erecting their habitations, 
as well as in building a stockade fort, and in clearing land for the produc- 
tion of vegetables and grain for their subsistence, fifty acres of corn hav- 
ing been planted the first year. Their settlement was established upon 
the point of land between the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, just oppo- 
site and across the Muskingum from Fort Harmar, built in 1786, and at 
this time garrisoned by a small military force under command of Major 
Doughty. At a meeting held on the banks of the Muskingum, July 2, 
1788, it was voted that Marietta should be the name of their town, it 
being thus named in honor of Maria Antoinette , Queen of France. 

SURVEY8 AND GRANTS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

The first survey of the public lands northwest of the Ohio River was 
the seven ranges of Congress lands, and was done pursuant to an act of 
Congress of May 20, 1785. This tract of the seven ranges is bounded by 
a line of forty-two miles in length, running due west from the point where 
the western boundary line of Pennsylvania crosses the Ohio River; 
thence due south to the Ohio River, at the southeast corner of Marietta 
township, in Washington County; thence up said river to the place of 
beginning. The present counties of Jefferson, Columbiana, Carroll, 
Tuscarawas, Harrison, Guernsey, Belmont, Noble, Monroe, and Wash- 
ington are, in whole or in part, within the seven ranges. 

The second survey was that of the Ohio Company's purchase, made in 
pursuance of an act of Congress of July 23, 1785, though the contract was 
not completed with the Ohio Company until October 27, 1787. . Mention 
of its extent, also the conditions, reservations, and circumstances attend- 
ing the purchase, have already been given. One hundred thousand acres 
of this tract, called donation lands, were reserved upon certain conditions 
as a free gift to actual settlers. Portions of the counties of Washington, 
Athens, and Gallia are within this tract, also the entire county of Meigs. 
The donation lands were in Washington County. 

The next survey was the “Symmes purchase ” and contiguous lands, 
situated to the north and west of it, and was made soon after the fore- 
going. The “ Symmes purchase ” embraced the entire Ohio River front 
between the Big Miami and Little Miami rivers, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles, and reaching northwards a sufficient distance to include an 
area of one million of acres. The contract with Judge Symmes, made in 
October, 1787, was subsequently modified by act of Congress bearing 
date of May 5, 1792, and by an authorized act of the President of the 
United States of September 30, 1794, so as to amount to only 311,682 
acres, exclusive of a reservation of fifteen acres around Fort Washing- 
ton, of a square mile at the mouth of the Great Miami, of sections 16 
and 29 in each township, the former of which Congress had reserved for 
educational and the latter for religious purposes, exclusive also of a 
township dedicated to the interests of a college; and sections 8, 11, and 
26 which Congress reserved for future sale. 

The tract of land situated between the Little Miami and Scioto rivers, 
known as the Virginia military lands , was never regularly surveyed into 
townships, but patents were issued by the President of the United States 
to such- persons (Virginians) as had rendered service on the continental 
establishment in the army of the United States (hence the name), and 
in the quantities to which they were entitled, according to the provisions 
of an act of Congress of August 10, 1790. “ It embraces a body of 6570 
square miles, or 4,204,800 acres of land. The following counties are situ- 
ated in this tract, namely: Adams, Brown, Clermont, Clinton, Fayette, 
Highland, Madison, and Union entirely; and greater or less portions of 
the following, to wit: Marion, Delaware, Franklin, Pickaway, Ross, 
Pike, Scioto, Warren, Greene, Clarke, Champaign, Logan, and Hardin.” 

Connecticut ceded all lands in the Northwest to which she claimed 
title to the United States (except the tract which has been known as the 
“ Western Reserve"), by deed of cession bearing date of September 14, 
.1786; and iu May, 1800, by act of the Legislature of said State, re- 


nounced all jurisdictional claim to the “territory called the Western 
Reserve of Connecticut.” That tract of land was surveyed in 1796, and 
later into townships of five miles square, and in the aggregate contained 
about 3,800,000 acres, being one hundred and twenty miles long", and 
lying west of the Pennsylvania State line, all situated between forty-one 
degrees of north latitude and forty-two degrees and two minutes. Half 
a million of acres of the foregoing lands were set apart by the State of 
Connecticut in 1792 as a donation to the sufferers by fire (during the 
Revolutionary War) of the residents of Greenwich, New London, Nor- 
walk, Fairfield, Danbury, New Haven, and other Connecticut villages 
whose property was burned by the British ; hence the name “ Firelands ” 
by which this tract taken from the western portion of the Reserve has 
been known. It is situated chiefly iu Huron and Erie counties, a small 
portion only being in Ottawa County. The entire Western Reserve 
embraces the present counties of Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, Erie, Geauga, 
Huron, Lake, Lorain, Medina, Portage, and Trumbull; also the greater 
portion of Mahoning and Summit, and very limited portions of Ashland 
and Ottawa. 

French grant is a tract of 24,000 acres of land bordering on the Ohio 
River, within the present limits of Scioto County, granted by Congress 
in March, 1795, to certain French settlers of Gallipolis, who, through 
invalid titles, had lost their lands there. Twelve hundred acres were 
added to this grant in 1796, making a total of 25,200 acres. 

The United Stales military lands were surveyed under the provisions 
of an act of Congress of June 1, 1796, and contained 2,560,000 acres. 
This tract was set apart to satisfy certain claims of the officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary War, hence the title by which it is known. 
It is bounded by the seven ranges on the east, by the Greenville Treaty 
line on the north, by the Congress and refugee lands on the south, and 
by the Scioto River on the west, including the county of Coshocton 
entire, and portions of the counties of Tuscarawas, Guernsey, Muskin- 
gum, Licking, Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Morrow, Knox, and Holmes. 

The Moravian lands are three several tracts of 4000 acres each, situ- 
ated, respectively, at Shoenbrun, Gnadenhutten, and Salem, all on the 
Tuscarawas River, now in Tuscarawas County. These lands were ori- 
ginally dedicated by an ordinance of Congress dated September 3, 1788, 
to the use of the Christianized Indians at those points, and by act of 
Congress of June 1, 1796, were surveyed and patents issued to the 
Society of the United Brethren, for the purposes above specified. 

The refugee tract is a body of land containing 100,000 acres, granted 
by Congress February 18, 1801, to persons who fled from the British 
provinces during the Revolutionaiy War, and took up arms against the 
mother country and in behalf of the Colonies, and thereby lost their 
property by confiscation. This tract is four and one-half miles wide, 
and extends forty-eight miles eastward from the Scioto River at Colum- 
bus into Muskingum County. It includes portions of the counties of 
Franklin, Fairfield, Perry, Licking, and Muskingum. 

Dohrman’s grant is a township of land six miles square, containing 
23,040 acres, situated in the southeastern part of Tuscarawas County. 
It was given to Arnold Henry Dohrman, a Portuguese merchant of 
Lisbon, by act of Congress of February 27, 1801, “in consideration of 
his having, during the Revolutionary War, given shelter and aid to the 
American cruisers and vessels of war.” 

The foregoing is a list of the principal land grants and surveys during 
otir Territorial history, in that portion of the Northwest that now con- 
stitutes the State of Ohio. There were canal land grants, Maumee road 
grants, and various others, but they belong to our State, and not to our 
Territorial history. 

TREATIES MADE WITH THE INDIANS. 

By the terms of the treaty of Fort Stanwix, concluded with the Iro- 
quois or Six Nations (Mohawks, Onondagas, Senecas, Cayugas, Tusca- 
roras, and Oneidas), October 22, 1784, the indefinite claim of said con- 
federacy to the greater part of the valley of the Ohio was extinguished. 
The commissioners of Congress were Oliver Wolcott, Richard Butler, 
and Arthur Lee. Cornplanter and Red Jacket represented the Indians. 

This was followed in January, 1785, by the treaty of Fort McIntosh, by 
which the Delawares, Wyandots, Ottawas, and Chippewas relinquished 
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all claim to the Ohio Valley, and established the boundary line between 
them and the United States to be the Cuyahoga River, and along the 
main branch of the Tuscarawas to the forks of said river near Fort 
Laurens, thence westwardly to the portage between the headwaters of 
the Great Miami and the Maumee or Miami of the Lakes, thence down 
said river to Lake Erie, and along said lake to the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga River. This treaty was negotiated by George Rogers Clark, Rich- 
ard Butler, and Arthur Lee for the United States, and by the chiefs of 
the aforenamed tribes. 

A similar relinquishment was effected by the treaty of Fort Finney 
(at the mouth of the Great Miami), concluded with the Shawnees Janu- 
ary 31, 1786, the United States commissioners being the same as the 
foregoing, except the substitution of Samuel H. Parsons for Arthur Lee. 

The treaty of Fort Harmar, held by Gen. St. Clair, January 9, 1789, 
was mainly confirmatory of the treaties previously made. So also was 
the treaty of Greenville, of August 3, 1795, made by Gen. Wayne on 
the part of the United States, and the chiefs of eleven of the most pow- 
erful tribes of the Northwestern Indians, which re-established the Indian 
boundary line through the present State of Ohio, and extended it from 
Loramie to Fort Recovery, and thence to the Ohio River, opposite the 
mouth of the Kentucky River. 

The rights and titles acquired by the Indian tribes under the forego- 
ing treaties were extinguished by the General Government, by purchase, 
in pursuance of treaties subsequently made. The Western Reserve tract 
west of the Cuj’ahoga River was secured by a treaty formed at Fort In- 
dustry in 1805. The lands west of Richland and Huron Counties and 
north of the boundary line to the western limits of Ohio were purchased 
by the United States in 1818. The last possession of the Delawares was 
purchased in 1829; and by a treaty made at Upper Sandusky, March 
17, 1842, by Colonel John Johnston and the Wyandot chiefs, that last 
remnant of the Indian tribes in Ohio sold the last acre they owned 
within the limits of our State to the General Government, and retired 
the next year, to the Far West, settling at and near the mouth of 
Kansas River. 

« 

FIRST OFFICERS OF TEE TERRITORT. 

Congress, in October, 1787, appointed Gen. Arthur St. Clair Governor, 
Major Winthrop Sargent Secretary, and James M. Varnum, Samuel H. 
Parsons, and John Armstrong Judges of the Territory, the latter of 
whom, however, having declined the appointment, John Cleves Symmes 
was appointed in his stead in February, 1788. On the 9th of July, 1788, 
Governor St. Clair arrived at Marietta, and finding the Secretary and a 
majority of the Judges present, proceeded to organize the Territory. 
The Governor and Judges (or a majority of them) were the sole legis- 
lative power during the existence of the first grade of Territorial govern- 
ment. Such laws as were in force in any of the States, and were deemed 
applicable to the condition of the people of the- Territory, could be 
adopted by the Governor and Judges, and, after publication, became 
operative, unless disapproved of by Congress, to which body certified 
copies of all laws thus adopted had to be forwarded by the Secretary of 
the Territory. 

The further duty of the Judges, who were appointed to serve during 
good behavior, was to hold court four times a year, whenever the busi- 
ness of the Territory required it, but not more than once a year in any 
one county. 

THE SECOND GRADE OF TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 

After it should be ascertained that five thousand free male inhabitants 
actually resided within the Territory, the second grade of Territorial 
government could, of right, be established, which provided for a Legis- 
lative Council, and also an elective House of Representatives, the two 
composing the law-making power of the Territory, provided always that 
the Governor’s assent to their acts was had. He possessed the absolute 
veto power, and no act of the two houses of the Legislature, even if 
passed by a unanimous vote in each branch, could become a law with- 
out his consent. The conditions that authorized the second grade of 
Territorial government, however, did not exist until 1798, and it was 


not really put into operation until September, 1799, alter the first grade 
of government had existed for eleven years. 

EARLY LAWS OF TIIE TERRITORY. 

The first law was proclaimed July 25, 1788, and was entitled “An act 
for regulating and establishing the militia.-” Two days thereafter the 
Governor issued a proclamation establishing the county of Washington, 
which included all of the territory east of the Scioto River to which the 
Indian title had been extinguished, reaching northward to Lake Erie, 
the Ohio River and the Pennsylvania line being its eastern boundary; 
Marietta, the seat of the Territorial government, also becoming the 
county seat of Washington Countj'. 

Quite a number of laws were necessarily adopted and published during 
1788 and the following year. From 1790 to 1795 they published sixty- 
four, thirty-four of them having been adopted at Cincinnati during the 
months of June, July, an(\ August of the last named year, by the Gov- 
ernor and Judges Symmes and Turner. They are known as the “ Max- 
well Code,” from the name of the publisher, and were intended, says 
the author of “ Western Annals,” “ to form a pretty complete body of 
statutory provisions.” In 1798 eleven more were adopted. It was the 
published opinion of the late Chief Justice Chase, “that it may lie 
doubted whether any colony, at so early a period after its first establish- 
ment, ever had so good a code of laws.” Among them was that “which 
provided that the common law of England, and all statutes in aid thereof, 
made previous to the fourth year of James I., should lie in full force 
within the Territorj*.” Probably four-fifths of the laws adopted were 
selected from those in force in Pennsylvania; the others were mainly 
taken from the statutes of Virginia and Massachusetts. 

LOCAL COURTS AND COURT OFFICERS. 

Among the earliest laws adopted was one which provided for the insti- 
tution of a county court of common pleas, to be composed of not less 
than three nor more than five Judges, commissioned by the Governor, 
who were to hold two sessions in each year. Pursuant to its provisions, 
the first session of said court was held in and for Washington County, 
September 2, 1788. The Judges of the Court were Gen. Rufus Putnam, 
Gen. Benjamin Tupper, and Col. Archibald Crary. Col. Return Jonathan 
Meigs was Clerk, and Col. Ebenezer Sproat was Sheriff. Elaborate details 
of the opening of this, the first court held in the Northwest Territory, 
have come down to us, showing it to have been a stylish, dignified pro- 
ceeding. Briefly, “ a procession was formed at the Point (the junction 
of the Muskingum with the Ohio River) of the inhabitants and the 
officers from Fort Harmar, who escorted the J udge of the court, the 
Governor of the Territory, and the Territorial Judges to the hall appro- 
priated for that purpose, in the northwest block-house in “Campus Mar- 
tius.” “ The procession,” says Mitchener, “ was headed by the Sheriff, 
with drawn sword and baton of office.” “After prayer by Rev. Manas- 
seh Cutler, the court was organized by reading the commissions of the 
Judges, Clerk, and Sheriff; after which the Sheriff proclaimed that the 
court was open for the administration of even-handed justice to the poor 
and the rich, to the guilty and the innocent, without respect of persons; 
none to be punished without a trial by their peers, and then in pursuance 
of the laws and evidence in the case.” 

On the 23d day of August, 1788, a law was promulgated for establish- 
ing “ general courts of quarter sessions of the peace.” This court was 
composed of not less than three nor more than five Justices of the Peace, 
appointed by the Governor, who were to hold four sessions in each year. 
The first session of this court was held at “ Campus Martius” September 
9, 1788. The commission appointing the Judges thereof was read. Gen. 
Rufus Putnam and Gen. Benjamin Tupper, says Mitchener, constituted 
the Justices of the quorum, and Isaac Pearce, Thomas Lord, and Return 
Jonathan Meigs, Jr., the assistant Justices; Col. Return Jonathan Meigs, 
Sr., was Clerk. Col. Ebenezer Sproat was Sheriff of Washington County 
fourteen years. The first grand jury of the Northwest Territory was 
impanelled by this court, and consisted of the following gentlemen : 
William Stacey {foreman), Nathaniel Cushing, Nathan Goodale, Charles 
Knowles, Anselm Tupper, Jonathan Stone, Oliver Rice, Ezra Lunt, John 
Matthews, George Ingersoll, Jonathan Devol, Jethro Putnam, Samuel 
Stebbins, and Jabez True. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTIES. 

Washington Count}-, embracing the eastern half of the present State 
of Ohio, was the only organized county of the Northwest Territory until 
early in 1790, when the Governor proclaimed Hamilton County, which 
included all the territory between the Big and Little Miami Rivers, and 
extended north to the “ Standing Stone Forks” on the first named stream. 

The following is a list of all the Territorial counties organized ; also 
the date of organization, with their respective county seats: — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


COUNTIES. 

WHEN PROCLAIMED. 

COUNTY SEATS. 

Washington 

July 27, 1788 

Marietta. 

Hamilton 

January 2, 1790 

Cincinnati. 

St. Clair 

February, 1790 

Tahokia. 

Knox 

In 1790 

Vincennes. 

Randolph 

In 1795 

Kaskaskia. 

Wayne 

August 15, 1795 

Detroit. 

Adams 

July 10, 1797 

Manchester. 

Jefferson 

July 29, 1797 

Steubenville. 

Ross 

August 20, 1797 

Chillicothe. 

Trumbull 

July 10, 1800 

Warren. 

Clermont 

December 6, 1800 

Williamsburg. 

Fairfield 

December 9, 1 800 

New Lancaster. 

Belmont 

September 7, 1801 

St. Clairsville. 


Franklin, laid out in 1795 by Wm. C. Schenck and Daniel C. Cooper. 

Chillicothb, laid out in 1796 by Nathaniel Massie. 

Cleveland, laid out in 1796 by Job V. Styles. 

Franklinton, laid out in 1797 by Lucas Sullivant. 

Steubenville, laid out in 1798 by Bazaliel Wells and James Ross. 

Williamsburg, laid out in 1799. 

Zanesville, laid out in 1799 by Jonathan Zane and John Melntire. 

New Lancaster, laid out in 1800 by Ebenezer Zane. 

Warren, laid out in 1801 by Ephraim Quinby. 

St. Clairsville, laid out in 1801 by David Newell. 

Springfield, laid out in 1801 by James Demint. 

Newark, laid out in 1802 by William C. Schenck, G. W. Burnet, and 
John N. Cummings. 

Cincinnati at the close of the Territorial government was the largest 
town in the Territory, containing about one thousand inhabitants. It 
was incorporated in 1802, with the following as its first officers: Presi- 
dent, David Zeigler; Recorder, Jacob Burnet; Trustees, Win. Ramsay, 
David E. Wade, Charles Avery, Wm. Stanley, John Reily, Samuel Dick, 
Wm. Ruffner; Assessor, Joseph Prince; Collector, Abram Cary; Town 
Marshal, James Smith. 


TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 


It will be observed that Hamilton was the second county organized. 
There were situated within its limits, when organized, several flourishing 
villages, which had their origin during the closing months of 1788 and 
early in 1789. Columbia, situated at the mouth of the Little Miami, was 
the first of these laid out, its early settlers being Col. Benjamin Stites, 
of “ Redstone Old Fort" (proprietor); William Goforth, John S. Gano, 
John Smith (a Baptist minister, who afterward became one of Ohio’s 
first United States Senators), and others, numbering in all twenty-five 
persons or more, though some of them arrived a little later. 

Cincinnati was the next in order of time, having been laid out early 
in 1789 by Colonel Robert Patterson, Matthias Denman, and Israel Lud- 
low. Several not very successful attempts had also been made at various 
points between Cincinnati and the mouth of the Great Miami by Judge 
Symmes. 

The early settlers of Hamilton County wf>re principally from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky. Judges Symmes and 
Burnet were representative men in the Miami Valley from New Jersey ; 
Jeremiah Morrow and Judge Dunlavy from Pennsylvania; William H. 
Harrison and Wm. McMillan from Virginia; and Col. Robert Patterson 
and Rev. James Kemper from Kentucky. 

The Scioto Valley, the next in order of time, was settled chiefly by 
Virginians and Kentuckians, represented by Col. Thomas Worthington 
and Gen. Nathaniel Massie, two of its prominent settlers. 

The early settlements along Lake Erie, during the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, whose representative men were Governor Samuel 
Huntington and Hon. Benjamin Tappan, were established by men not 
a whit inferior to those above named, and the good that General Wash- 
ington said of the New England Colony that settled Marietta could, 
with very slight modifications, be said of most of the settlers and pio- 
neers of the aforesaid settlements. 

• 

EARLY TERRITORIAL VILLAGES AND TOWNS. 

The following is a list of the principal villages and towns of the 
Northwest Territory, started and built up during Territorial rule, with 
the time of the first survey of lots, together with the names of their 
proprietors : — 

Marietta, laid out in 1788 by Rufns Putnam and the Ohio Land Co. 

Columbia, laid out in 1788 by Benjamin Stites, Major Gano, and others. 

Cincinnati, laid out in 1789 by Robert Patterson, Matthias Denman, 
and Israel Ludlow. 

Gallipolis, laid out in 1791 by the French settlers. 

Manchester, laid out in 1791 by Nathaniel Massie. 

Hamilton, laid out in 1794 by Israel Ludlow. 

Dayton, laid out in 1795 by Israel Ludlow, and Generals Dayton and 
Wilkinson. 


The following exhibit gives a full list of the officers of the Territory, 
with the date of service, including the delegates to Congress: Governor, 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair, served from 1788 to 1802. Secretaries, Winlhrop 
Sargent, served from 1788 to 1798; William H. Harrison, served from 
1798 to 1799; Charles Willing Byrd, served from 1799 to 1803. The 
latter gentleman was also acting Governor during the closing months of 
the Territorial government, Governor St. Clair having been removed 
from office in 1802 by President Jefferson. Treasurer, John Armstrong, 
served from 1792 to 1803; Territorial Delegates in Congress, William 
H. Harrison, served from 1799 to 1800; William McMillan, served from 
1800 to 1801 ; Paul Fearing, served from 1801 to 1803. 

Territorial Judges . — James Mitchell Vnrnum, Samuel Holden Par- 
sons, and John Armstrong were appointed Judges for the Northwest 
Territory, by Congress, in October, 1787 ; the latter, however, declined, 
and John Cleves Symmes was appointed to the vacancy in February, 
1788, and he accepted. 

James M. Varnum died in January, 1789, and William Barton was ap- 
pointed his successor, but declined the appointment; George Turner, 
however, in 1789, accepted it. On the 10th of November, 1789, Judge 
Parsons was drowned in attempting to cross Big Beaver Creek, and 
Rufus Putnam became his successor, March 31, 1790. In 1796 he re- 
signed, and Joseph Gilman succeeded him. The Territorial court was 
composed of three judges, two of whom constituted a quornm for judicial 
purposes, and also for the exercise of legislative functions, in cooperation 
with the Governor. ' 


names. 

James M. Varnum 
Samuel H. Parsons 
John Armstrong 
John C. Symmes 
William Barton 
George Turner 
Rufus Putnam 
Joseph Gilman 


when appointed. 
October, 1787 
October, 1787 
October, 1787 
.February, 1788. 
February, 1789 
February, 1789. 
March 31, 1790 
March 21, 1796. 


END OF SERVICE. 

January, 1789. 
November 10, 1789. 
Refused to serve. 

Refused to serve. 

Served until 1796. 


Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., was appointed (says Judge Burnet) after 
the first session of the Territorial Legislature, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and probably continued in office to the close of the Territorial gov- 
ernment, but I have not been able to verify said conjecture. 


HOSTILITY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES — MILITARY EXPEDITIONS. 

From the time of the organization of the government of the “ North- 
west Territory,” in 1788, until the ratification of the “treaty of Green- 
ville,” sometimes called “Wayne’s treaty,” in 1795, the attitude of many 
of the western Indian tribes towards the white settlers in the Northwest 
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Territory was that of extreme, unrelenting hostility. The military or- 
ganization which had marched against them, before the establishment 
of civil government in the great Northwest, had signally failed to sub- 
jugate them, or secure a permanent cessation of hostilities. The disas- 
trous expedition of General Braddock in 1755, of Miyor Wilkins in 1763, 
of Colonel Bradstreet in 1764, of Colonel Lochry in 1781, and of Colonel 
Crawford in 1782, and the disgraceful and murderous expedition against 
the Moravian Indians on the Tuscarawas, in the last-named year, only 
tended to inflame the hostile Indian tribes, and inspire them with greater 
courage in their hostile movements and aggressive measures against the 
white settlers. The fruitless, if not abortive, campaigns of Colonel 
McDonald in 1774, of General McIntosh in 1778, and of General Broad- 
head in 1781, of course, led to no salutary results. Even the successful 
campaigns of Colonel Boquet in 1763-4, of Lord Dunmore and General 
Lewis in 1774, and of General Geo. Rogers Clark in 1778, failed to secure 
a permanent peace with the western Indian tribes. The inhabitants of 
the Northwest Territory were, therefore, froip the 7th of April, 1788, 
when the first immigrants arrived at the mouth of the Muskingum, un- 
til the treaty of Greenville was concluded in August, 1795, constantly 
liable to the stealthy but deadly attacks of the perfidious, merciless 
savage tribes of the Northwest. But they met their dastardly, cruel, 
relentless foes in the spirit of genuine manhood — of true, determined, 
unflinching heroism I They were men worthy of the heroic age of the 
West! Bravely did they bear themselves during those seven years of 
toil and privations, of dread and apprehension, of suffering and sorrow, 
of blood and carnage. 

To secure the speedy termination of those savage atrocities the Na- 
tional Government early organized a number of military expeditions, 
the first of which being that of General Harmar, in 1790, who was then 
commander-in-chief of the military department of the West. He had 
a few hundred regular troops under his command, stationed chiefly at 
Fort Harmar and at Fort Washington, which served as the nucleus of 
his army. The great body of his troops, however, numbering in all above 
fourteen hundred, were Pennsylvania and Kentucky volunteers, the for- 
mer being under the immediate command of Colonel John Hardin, and 
the latter of Colonel Trotter. The expedition left Fort Washington and 
marched to the junction of the St. Joseph and St. Marys rivers (now 
Fort Wayne, Indiana), where detachments of the army, under command 
of Colonel Hardin, on the 19th and 22d day of October, encountered the 
enemy and suffered mortifying defeats. Of course, the campaign failed 
to give peace or relief from apprehended barbarities. 

The next year General St. Clair, the Governor of the Territory, who 
had a Revolutionary record of patriotism and ability, organized an ex- 
pedition, whose strength somewhat exceeded that of General Harmar’s. 
It met with a most disastrous defeat, November 4, 1791, near the head- 
waters of the Wabash, now in Mercer County, Ohio, the battle-field being 
known as Fort Recovery. Of fifteen hundred men in the battle more 
than half of them were either killed or wounded, and proved a great 
calamity to the disheartened and greatly harassed pioneers of the North- 
west Territory. 

Immediately after the defeat of General St. Clair, the Federal Govern- 
ment took the preliminary steps to raise a large army to operate against 
the hostile tribes, for the purpose of finally and permanently subjugating 
them. Military preparations, however, progressed slowly, and the sum- 
mer of 1794 had nearly passed before the confederated hostile Indian 
tribes were met in battle array by General Wayne’s army. The battle 
was fought at the Maumee Rapids, near Perrysburg and Fort Meigs, in 
Wood County, Ohio, and is known as the battle of “ Fallen Timbers,” 
though sometimes called the “Battle of the Maumee.” Wayne’s army 
numbered more than three thousand men, well disciplined, and ably offi- 
cered, sixteen hundred of whom being mounted volunteer troops from 
Kentucky, commanded by General Charles Scott, of said State, who was 
the second ranking officer in the army, and who, as well as General 
Henry Lee (the “ Light-Horse Harry” of the Revolution) and General 
William Darke, had been favorably considered by President Washington 
in connection with the chief command of the expedition. The choice, 
however, fell upon General Wayne, the old companion-in-arms of the 
President, and to him is justly ascribed the honor of defeating the Indian 
tribes commanded by the celebrated Shawnee chief, Blue Jacket, on the 


Maumee, August 20, 1794, and of permanently breaking the power of a 
very formidable Indian confederacy. Cessation of hostilities followed 
this victory, and a peace, which the general Government had vainly 
sought by friendly negotiation, was secured — a peace which continued 
for many years, even until after the Northwest Territory had “ceased 
to be,” aiul the important incidents and events connected therewith had 
passed into history. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SECOND GRADE OF TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Governor having satisfactorily ascertained that the conditions 
existed entitling the Territory to the second grade of government, that 
is, that there were “ five thousand free male inhabitants of full age,” 
within the territory, he, on the 29th day of October, 1798, took the pre- 
liminary steps to effect that object, by issuing his proclamation, directing 
the qualified voters to hold elections for Territorial Representatives on 
the third Monday of December, 1798. The election was held in pursu- 
ance of said proclamation, which resulted in the following gentlemen 
being chosen to constitute the popular branch of the Territorial Legis- 
lature for the ensuing two years : — 


MEMBERS OF TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE OF 1799-1800. 


Return Jonathan Meigs, Washing- 
ton County. 


Paul Fearing, Washington County 

William Goforth, Hamilton 

44 

Wiliiam McMillan, 

44 

44 

John Smith, 

44 

44 

John Ludlow, 

44 

44 

Robert Benham, 

44 

44 

Aaron Caldwell, 

44 

44 

Isaac Martin, 

44 

44 

Shadrack Bond, St. 

Clair 

44 

John Small, Knox 


44 


John Edgar, Randolph County. 
Solomon Sibley, Wayne “ 

Jacob Visgar, “ “ 

Charles F. Chabert dc Joncaire, 
Wayne County. 

Joseph Darlington, Adams County. 
Nathaniel Massie, “ “ 

James Pritchard, Jefferson “ 
Thomas Worthington, Ross “ 

Elias Langham, “ “ 

Samuel Findlay, “ “ 

Edward Tiffin, “ “ 

/ 


The above-named gentlemen met at Cincinnati on the 22d of January, 
1799, and nominated ten men, whose names they forwarded to the United 
States Congress, five of whom were to be selected by that body to con- 
stitute the Legislative Council of the Territory. They then adjourned 
to meet on the 16th of September, 1799. 

On the 22d of March, 1799, either the United States Senate, the United 
States House of Representatives, or the President of the United States 
(authorities are not agreed), chose from among those whose names had 
been suggested to them the following gentlemen, to compose the first 
Legislative Council of the Northwest Territory, their term of office to 
continue five years, any three of whom to form a quorum : — 

Jacob Burnet, of Cincinnati, Hamilton County; Henry Vandenburg, 
of Vincennes, Knox County; Robert Oliver, of Marietta, Washington 
County; James Findlay, of Cincinnati, Hamilton County; David Vance, 
of Vanceville, Jefferson County. 

The ordinance of 1787 named Congress as the authority in whom was 
vested the right to select five from the list of ten persons to constitute 
the Territorial Council. But it will be borne in mind that said ordinance 
was passed by a Congress that legislated in pursuance of the Articles 
of Confederation, while yet we had neither President nor United States 
Senate, hence authority was given to Congress to make the selection. 
But it is highly probable that the aforesaid authority was subsequently 
transferred to the President, or to the Senate, or to them jointly. 


FIRST COUNCIL AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Both the Council and House of Representatives met at Cincinnati 
September 16, 1799, and effected a permanent organization. The Coun- 
cil perfected its organization by the election of the following officers: 
President, Henry Vandenburg. Secretary, William C. Schenck. Door- 
keeper, George Howard. Sergeant-at-Arms, Abraham Cary. 

The House of Representatives completed its organization by electing, 
as its officers, the following gentlemen : Speaker of the House, Edward 
Tiffin. Clerk, John Riley. Door-keeper, Joshua Rowland. Sergeant- 
at-Arms, Abraham Cary. 


/ 
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Thirty bills were passed at the first session of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, but the Governor vetoed eleven of them. They also elected Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, then Secretary of the Territory, a delegate to Congress, 
by a vote of 11 to 10 that were cast for Arthur St. Clair, Jr., son of the 
Governor, then a promising young lawyer of Cincinnati, and who then 
held the office of Attorney-General of the Territory. The first session 
of the Territorial Legislature was prorogued by the Governor December 
19, 1799, until the first Monday of November, 1800, at which time they 
reassembled and held the second session at Chillicothe, which, by ‘an act 
of Congress of May 7, 1800, was made the seat of the Territorial Gov- 
ernment until otherwise ordered by the Legislature. This, the second 
session of the Territorial Legislature, was of short duration, continuing 
only until December 9, 1800. 

On May 9, 1800, Congress passed an act establishing the Indiana Ter- 
ritory, with boundaries including the present States of Indiana and 
Illinois, and William H. Harrison, having accepted the office of Governor 
of said Territory, it devolved upon the Territorial Legislature, at its 
second session, not only to elect a delegate to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by his resignation, but also to elect a delegate to serve during the suc- 
ceeding Congress. William McMillan, of Cincinnati, was elected to fill 
the vacancy, and Paul Fearing, of Marietta, was elected to serve from 
the 4th of March, 1801, to the 4th of March, 1803. They were, both 
reputed to be men of ability. 

By the organization of the Indiana Territory, the counties of St. Clair, 
Knox, and Randolph were taken out of the jurisdiction of the Northwest 
Territory, and with them, of course, Henry Yandenburg, of fcpox 
County, President of the Council; also, Shadrack Bond, of St. Clair 
County; John Small, of Knox County, and John Edgar, of Randolph 
Count}’, members of the popular branch of the Legislature. 

On the 23d of November, 1801, the third session of the Territorial 
Legislature was commenced at Chillicothe, pursuant to adjournment. 
The time for which the members of the House of Representatives were 
elected, having expired, and an election having been held, quite a num- 
ber of new members appeared. The Council remained nearly as it was 
at the previous sessions, there being not more than two changes, per- 
haps only one, that of Solomon Sibley, of Detroit, Wayne County, who 
took the place of Henry Yandenburg, thrown into the new Territory. 
Robert Oliver, of Marietta, Washington County, was chosen President 
of the Council in place of Henry Vandenburg. 

The House of Representatives at the third session of the Territorial 
Legislature was composed of the following gentlemen : — 

Ephraim Cutler, of Washington Co. Zenas Kimberly, of Jefferson Co. 


William Rufus Putnam, “ 

44 

John Milligan, “ 

44 

Moses Miller, of Hamilton 

44 

Thomas McCune, “ 

44 

Francis Dunlavy, 

44 

(4 

Edward Tiffin, of Ross 

44 

Jeremiah Morrow, 

44 

44 

Elias Langhara, “ 

44 

John Ludlow, 

44 

44 

Thomas Worthington, of Ross 

44 

John Smith, 

44 

44 

Francois Joncaire Chabert, 

of 

Jacob White, 

44 

44 

Y»'ayne Co. 


Daniel Reeder, 

44 

44 

George McDougal, of Wayne Co. 

Joseph Darlington, of Adams 

44 

Jonathan Schieffelin, “ 

44 

Nathaniel Massie, 

44 

44 

Edward Paine, of Trumbull 

44 


The officers of the House during its third session were as follows: — 
Speaker of the House, Edward Tiffin. Clerk, John Riley. Door-keeper, 
Edward Sherlock. 

The third session of the Legislature continued from the 24th of No- 
vember, 1801, until the 23d of January, 1802, when it adjourned to meet 
at Cincinnati on the fourth Monday of November following, but that 
fourth session was never held, for reasons made obvious by subsequent 
events. 

Congress, on the 30th of April, 1802, had passed an “ act to enable the 
people of the eastern division of the Territory northwest of the river 
Ohio to form a constitution and State government, and for the admission 
of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and for other purposes.” In pursuance of the aforesaid enactment, an 
election had been ordered and held throughout the eastern portion of 
the Territory, and members of a Constitutional Convention chosen, who 


met at Chillicothe on the first day of November, 1802, to perform the 
duty assigned them. When the time had arrived for commencing the 
fourth session of the Territorial Legislature, the aforesaid Constitutional 
Convention was in session, and had evidently nearly completed its labors, 
as it adjourned on the 29th of said month. The members of the Legis- 
lature (eight of whom being also members of the Convention, therefore, 
seeing that a speedy termination of the Territorial government was 
inevitable, deemed it inexpedient and unnecessary to hold the proposed 
session. 

The Territorial government was ended by the organization of the 
State government, March 3, 1803, pursuant to the provisions of a consti- 
tution formed at Chillicothe, November 29, 1802, by the following named 
gentlemen: Joseph Darlington, Israel Donalson, and Thomas Kirker, of 
Adams County; James Caldwell and Elijah Woods, of Belmont County; 
Philip Gatch and James Sargent, of Clermont County ; Henry Abrams 
and Emanuel Carpenter, of Fairfield County ; Johu W. Browne, Charles 
Willing Bryd, Francis Dunlavy, William Goforth, John Kitchel, Jere- 
miah Morrow, John Paul, John Riley, John Smith, and John Wilson, of 
Hamilton County; Rudolph Bair, George Humphrey, John Milligan, 
Nathan Updegraff, and Bazaliel Wells, of Jefferson County ; Michael 
Baldwin, Edward Tiffin, James Grubb, Thomas Worthington, and Na- 
thaniel Massie, of Ross County ; David Abbot and Samuel Huntington, 
of Trumbull County; Ephraim Cutler, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Rufus 
Putnam, and John Mclntire, of Washington County. 

Joseph Darlington, of Adams County; Francis Dunlavy, Jeremiah 
Morrow, and John Smith, of Hamilton County; John Milligan, of Jef- 
ferson County; Edward Tiffin and Thomas Worthington, of Ross 
County; and Ephraim Cutler, of Washington County, were the eight 
gentlemen of the last Territorial Legislature that were also elected 
members of the Constitutional Convention. 


EARLY FORTS. 


Fort 

Washington built July, 1789. 

Fort McArthur built June, 1812. 

44 

Hamilton built Oct. 1791. 

44 

Meigs built Feb. 1813. 

44 

Jefferson built Oct. 1791. 

44 

Harrison. 

44 

Greenville built Nov. 1793. 

44 

Stephenson. 

44 

Recovery built Dec. 1793. 

44 

Miami. 

44 

Adams built Aug. 1794. 

44 

Necessity, mouth of Miami 

44 

Defiance built Aug. 1794. 


built June, 1812. 

44 

Deposit built Aug. 1794. 

44 

Findley built June, 1812. 

44 

Wayne built Oct 1794. 

44 

Auglaize built 1748. 

44 

Loramie built 1794. 

44 

Ball built 1813. 

44 

Harmar built 1785. 

44 

Dillies built 1792. 

44 

Barbee built Sept. 1812. 

44 

Gower built 1774. 

44 

Amanda built Sept. 1812. 

44 

Junandat built 1750. 

44 

McIntosh built Oct. 1778. 

44 

Piqua built by the French. 


Laurens built Nov. 1778. 

44 

St. Claii; built 1791. 

44 

Campus Martius built April, 

44 

Seneca. 


1788. 

44 

Stephenson or Sandusky. 

44 

Miami built Sept. 1812. 

44 

Steuben built Sept. 22, 1786. 

44 

Jennings built Sept. 1812. 

44 

Industry built 1794. 


We shall give the history and location of the various forts built during 
the Indian Wars by Gens. Harmar, St. Clair, Wayne, and Harrison, in 
order that the reader may more readily refer to them. Although we 
give a general history of forts in Northwest Territory, and particularly 
Ohio, the reader will bear in mind that there were but nine forts in the 
Maumee Yalley, viz., Fort Industry at Toledo, Fort Deposit at the head 
of the Rapids, Fort Wayne, Fort Miami, Fort Kekeonge at the head of 
the river, Fort Wayne, Fort Miami, Fort Meigs, and Fort Defiance. 

Fort Washington. 

A military post was established at Losantiville, now Cincinnati, and 
was named Fort Washington, after Gen. George Washington, which was 
built by Major Doughty in July, 1779. It was from this point that the 
first movement under Gen. Harmar was made against the Indians, he 
being the commaudant at the fort, and we may also add that the subse- 
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quent expeditions of Gens. St. Clair and Wayne started from Fort Wash- 
ington. 

Gen. Harmar had four hundred efficient soldiers under his command, 
which were to be strengthened by fifteen hundred men, one thousand of 
them to be from Virginia and Kentucky, and five hundred from Penn- 
sylvania, twelve hundred of which were to rendezvous at Fort Washing- 
ton. The soldiers arrived about Sept. 24, and left Sept. SO, 1790. (See 
Gen. Harmar’s biographical sketch.) 

Fort Hamilton. 

In the early part of September, 1791, the main body of Gen. St. Clair’s 
army, under Gen. Butler, took up its line of march from Fort Washing- 
ton, and moving northward twenty-five miles, on the eastern bank of 
the Great Miami, erected a fort which they called Fort Hamilton , after 
Gen. Alexander Hamilton, and which was completed Oct. 4, 1791. It 
was named by Gen. St. Clair, and was located within the present limits 
of Butler County, Ohio. 

Fort Jefferson. 

Geri. St. Clair’s army marched from Fort Hamilton, a distance of forty- 
two miles, and on Oct. 12, 1791, built Fort Jefferson, six miles south 
of Greenville, .Darke County, Ohio. It was located on the river in what 
is now Darke County, and was named in honor of Thomas Jefferson. 
The army remained until Oct. 24, marched nine days, and on Nov. 3 
reached the site of the present town of Fort Recovery, Ohio, and en- 
camped at the headwaters of the Wabash. (See Gen. St. Clair’s bio- 
graphical sketch.) 

Fort Greenville. 

Gen. Wayne having received the appointment to the command of the 
Western troops against the Indians was gathering his forces from 1792 
to August, 1793. Gen. Wayne left “Hobson’s Choice,” near Fort 
Washington, on Oct. 6, advanced to the southwest branch of the Great 
Miami, within six miles of Fort Jefferson, and in November, 1793, built 
Fort Greenville, which stood in the vicinity of what is now the town of 
Greenville, Darke County. 

Fort Recovery. 

On Dec. 23, 1793, Gen. Wayne gave orders for the erection of a fort 
on the site of St. Clair’s defeat in 1791. For that purpose he ordered 
Major Henry Barbee with eight companies of infantry and a detachment 
of artillery to proceed to the ground and erect a fort, which he named 
Fort Recovery. 

In connection with the building of this fort we may state that on the 
arrival of the soldiers, and before they could pitch their tents, they were 
compelled to scrape the bones of St. Clair’s soldiers together, and carry 
them out before they could make their beds. The next day six hundred 
skulls were found, and the bones were all burned. 

Fort Adams. 

Gen. Wayne built this fort August 2, 1794, on the south bank of the 
St. Marys River, in Section 24, Dublin Township, Mercer County, on 
the land now owned by Joseph Palmer, twelve miles east of the Indiana 
line. It was named by Gen. Wayne in honor of John Adams, Vice- 
President of the United States. 

• Fort Defiance 

was commenced by Gen. Wayne August 8, 1794, at the junction of the 
Auglaize and Maumee rivers, and finished August 30. It consisted of 
slight earthworks — a stockade with four block-houses, one at each angle. 
The earthworks of the fort can to this day be readily traced. 

Fort Industry 

was erected by Gen. Wayne in 1794, near the confluence of Swan Creek 
with the Maumee River, and placed in charge of Captain J. Rhea, who 
held the same until after the British evacuated all the posts in the North- 
west Territory. 


Fort Deposit 

was built by Gen. Wayne on August 19, 1794, and is located seven miles 
from the foot of the rapids for the reception of stores and baggage, and 
hence the name of the fort, and to better reconnoitre the enemy’s ground, 
which lay behind a thick, bushy wood and British fort (Fort Miami). 

Fort Wayne. 

The site of Fort Wayne was at the junction of the St. Josephs and 
St. Marys rivers. It was commenced Sept. 17, and finished Oct. 22, 
1794. It occupied a commanding position on the south side of the Mau- 
mee River, where the Maumee towns were Located. 

Col. Hamtramek, on its completion, assumed command of the post 
with the following sub-legions: Capt. Kingsbury’s, 1st; Capt. Greaton’s, 
2 ; Capt. Spark’s and Reed’s, 3 ; Capt. Preston’s, 4, and Capt. Porter’s 
artillery'. After firing fifteen rounds of cannon, Col. Hamtramek gave 
it the name of Fort Wayne, after their gallant and victorious General. 

This fort was dismantled in 1804, when a new and larger one was built 
in its place. This was also taken down in 1815, and a more substantial 
one erected, which consisted of a stockade, block-houses, and officers’ 
quarters. 

Fort Gower 

was erected by Lord Dunmore in 1774, and named in honor of Earl 
Gower. It is situated in Athens County. 

Fort Junandat 

was built by the French in 1750, on the east bank of Sandusky River. 

Fort Piqua , 

erected prior to the settlement of the country, stood at Upper Piqua, on 
the west bank of the Miami River. It was used as a place of deposit 
for stores for the army of Wayne. The portage from here to Fort Lor- 
amie, fourteen miles, thence to SU Marys, twelve miles, was all the land 
carriage from the Ohio to Lake Erie. Loaded boats frequently ascended 
to Fort Loramie, the loading taken out and hauled to St. Marys, the 
boats also moved across on wheels, again loaded, and launched for Fort 
Wayne, Defiance, and the lake. The last commander of Fort Piqua was 
Captain J. N. Vischer, in 1794. During that year two freighted boats, 
guarded by an officer and twenty-three men, were attacked by the In- 
dians near the fort, and all massacred. Capt. Vischer heard the firing, 
but from the weakness of his command, could render no assistance. The 
plan of the Indians doubtless was to make the attack in hearing of the 
fort, and thereby induce them to sally out in aid of their countrymen, 
defeat all, and take the fort. The commander was a discreet officer, and 
aware of the subtleness of the enemy', had the firmness to save the fort. 
The track of the pickets, the form of the river bastion, still mark the 
site of Fort Piqua. 

Fort St. Clair. 

About a mile west of Eaton, the county seat of Preble County, is the 
site of Fort St. Clair, erected in the severe winter of 1791-2 by Major 
John S. Gano, of the Territorial militia. Gen. Harrison, then an ensign, 
commanded a guard every other night for about three weeks, during the 
building of the fort. They had neither fire nor covering of any kind, 
and suffered much from the intense cold. 

Fort Seneca 

was a military post built in the war of 1812, and is nine miles north of 
Tiffin, on the west bank of the Sandusky River, and was occupied by 
Harrison’s troops at the time of the attack on Fort Stephenson, which 
was only' a few miles below, on the river. 

Fort Stephenson, or Sandusky, 

was built at a very early day, and was within the present limits of San- 
dusky City. This fort was gallantly defended by Colonel Croghan'on 
the 2d of August, 1813, against an overwhelming force of British and 
Indians. 
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Fort Steuben 

was situated in Steubenville, and stood on North High Street, near the 
site of the female seminary. It was built in 1786 by Major Hamtramck, 
and was garrisoned by U nited States troops under the command of Col. 
Beatty, but was dismantled at the time of Wayne’s victory in 1794, and 
other buildings. It was occupied as a military post until 1819, when the 
reservation on which it stood was sold. The remains of the buildings 
were removed about 1848. 

In connection with the second structure, we would state that it was 
besieged by the Indians under Tecumseh and his brother, the prophet, 
in August and September, 1812, and was successfully defended until 
relieved by the troops under Gen. Harrison. 

Fort Loramie 

was built by Gen. Wayne in 1794, on Loramie’s Creek, and is sixteen 
miles northwest of Sidney, Shelby County, Ohio. It received its name 
from a Frenchman named Loramie, who established it as a trading post 
and gave his name to the river which flows along its southern side. 

Fort Harmar. 

There wore two forts by this name, both of which were built upon the 
same ground by Gen. Harmar, opposite and west of the Muskingum 
River, on an elevated piece of ground where Marietta now stands. 

The first fort stood on what is called the “second bottom,” being ele- 
vated above the ordinary flood of the river, while between it and the 
banks of the river was a lower or first bottom depressed about six feet, 
to which the descent was of a gradual slope. The first formed a regular 
hectagon, and the area embraced within its walls contained about three- 
fourths of an acre. To communicate with Campus Martius from Fort 
Harmar a path was cut and cleaned through the forest. 

The second fort was erected “ on the right bank of the Muskingum 
River opposite to Marietta, and at its junction with the Ohio, and named 
in honor of Col. James Harmar, and was commenced in 1785, but not 
finished until 1786.” 

Fort Amanda. 

Col. Poague, with his regiment, built the fort at the Ottawa towns, on 
the Auglaize, twelve miles from St. Marys, and named Fort Amanda, in 
honor of his wife. This regiment was at the same time employed in 
constructing boats and canoes, and in escorting provision trains between 
the posts. These were some of the exertions and movements made in 
our territory in preparation for the main expedition contemplated against 
Malden. 

The fort was situated near the west bank of the Auglaize River, with 
about an acre of land. The pickets were from ten to twelve feet high, 
and sunk two or three feet in the ground. There were four block-houses, 
one at each corner; the second story projected over the pickets three or 
four feet, and was pierced with port-holes, from which the soldiers could 
defend the fort in case of attack. The first story was occupied by sol- 
diers and company officers as sleeping rooms. The block-house in the 
southeast corner was the largest, and used mainly as officers’ quarters. 

There was also a large cabin in the centre of the fort, which was used 
as a storehouse for supplies for the army, as the soldiers wintered all one 
winter, if not two, at this point. Again, the old fort was used as one of 
the first post-offices in Allen County, as well as the first place of 
preaching. 

Fort Amanda served as an intermediate storehouse and point of con- 
centration between St. Marys, Urbana, and Upper Sandusky on the one 
side, and Forts Wayne and Defiance on the other. Here a cemetery was 
established for the interment of the nation’s dead during the occupation 
of the fort. This cemetery was continued in use by the whites after the 
settlement, and is still a monument to that army. As conflicting reports 
are still current as to the number of soldiers here interred, an effort has 
been made to obtain information through all channels yielding a promise 
of data. 


In this direction an application was made to the War Department, 
through Hon. J. A. Garfield, with the result portrayed in the subjoined 
letter: — 

Wak Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, 

Washington, April 26, 1880. i 

Hon. J. A. Garfield, M. C., 

House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to return herewith the letter of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Sutton, referred to this office by your indorsement of the 
19th instant, and to inform you that there is no record in this office of 
“ Fort Amanda, Ohio,” or its garrison. 

The records of the “War of 1812” do not show the place of burial in 
any case, and nothing relating to the subject of Mr. Sutton’s inquiry can 
be found in the records of this office, which for 1813 and 1814 are incom- 
plete, having been partially destroyed by the British forces in 1814. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Yery respectfully 

Your obedient servant, 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Adjutant-General. 

Fort Auglaize. 

The old fort east of Wapakoneta was built by the French in 1748, and 
was called Fort Au Glaize, the location of which is described in an Atlas 
published at Paris, par le Rouge, Ing r Geographe du Roi, rue des Grands 
Augustins, 1777, and corrected by M. Hawkins, Brig.-General of the 
King’s Army in 1776. A volume of the Atlas can be found in the library 
of the Hon. F. Bourquin, of Camden, New Jersey. 

Fort McIntosh 

was built by Gen. L. McIntosh in October, 1778, he having succeeded 
Gen. Hand in the command. This fort was built for the reception and 
security of prisoners and slaves upon the Indian side of the Ohio River, 
with barracks for a regiment. Gen. Arthur Lee in 1784 thus describes 
it: It is built of well hewn logs, with four bastions — its figure is an 
irregular square — the face to the river being longer than the side to the 
land. It is almost equal to a square of fifty yards — it is well built and 
strong against musquetry. Gen. McIntosh leaving a portion of his men 
to complete the fortification, set out at the head of one thousand men to 
build Fort Laurens at the forks of the Muskingum, which he accom- 
plished by December. The object of this was to strike a blow at the 
Indian town on the Sandusky River — but the season being too far ad- 
vanced he concluded to defer it until spring, and leaving Col. John 
Gibson in command, with one hundred and fifty men to garrison Fort 
Laurens, he returned in December to Pittsburg. 

Fort Laurens was attacked in January by about eight hundred In- 
dians. After frequent parleys and a promise of a barrel of flour, they 
agreed to send in proposals for peace, but instead of this they retreated. 
Col. Gibson relying on their word, and supposing they had left, permitted 
Capt. Clarke, of the 8th Pennsylvania Regiment, with fifteen men, to 
set out on his return to Fort McIntosh, whence they had gone to escort 
some provisions. 

About three mile3 from Fort Laurens he was attacked by the notori- 
ous and infamous Simon Girty at the head of a band of Mingos. Two 
of his men were killed, four wounded, and one taken, the remainder 
escaped to the fort. The garrison, after a long, distressing siege of four 
weeks, was relieved by Gen. McIntosh at the head of nearly eight hun- 
dred men, who advanced rapidly to raise the siege by the route of Fort 
McIntosh. As the army came in sight of Fort Laurens the garrison 
fired a 'salute, which so alarmed the pack horses that they broke loose, 
by which means much of the provisions was lost and the horses never 
recovered. Many of the almost famished soldiers were injured by the 
surfeit occasioned by over eating. They returned to Fort McIntosh, 
where they were met by their friends from the settlements and abund- 
antly supplied. 

A new body of troops supplied those worn down by the fatigues of 
the siege, and the fort was left in command of Major Yernon. Gen. 
McIntosh endeavored to get up an expedition against the Sandusky 
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towns, but overcome by the great exertions necessary, and his health 
much impaired, and his spirits broken down, he was forced to resign. 

Col. Daniel Broadhead succeeded Gen. McIntosh in the command, but 
his position was judiciously chosen, as it commanded not only the mouth 
of the Muskingum, but swept the waters of the Ohio from a curve in 
the river both above and below the fort. It was placed under the com- 
mand of Major John Doughty, and occupied by a detachment of United 
States troops from 1785 to September, 1790, and was the second fort 
erected within the present limits of Ohio. 

Gen. Broadhead, in his letter to Gen. Armstrong, says : It was owing 
to the General’s determination to take Detroit that the very romantic 
building called Fort McIntosh was built by the hands of hundreds who 
would rather have fought than wrought. 

Fort Laurens 

was erected in November, 1778, at the forks of the Muskingum, on the 
right bank of the Tuscarawas River, half a mile below the site of Boli- 
var, Tuscarawas County, by General L. McIntosh, of the Revolution. 
In December following it was occupied by one thousand soldiers. Be- 
fore the troops left he placed Col. John Gibson in command, with one 
hundred and fifty men to garrison it, and on July 81, 1779, it was evac- 
uated by order of General Broadhead. (See Foit McIntosh for further 
history.) 

Henry Laurens was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in the year 
1724. He took an early part in opposing the arbitrary claims of Great 
Britain at the commencement of the American Revolution. When the 
Provincial Congress of Carolina met in June, 1775, he was appointed 
its President, in which capacity he drew up a form of association, to be 
signed by all the friends of liberty, which indicated a most determined 
spirit. Being a member of the General Congress, after the resignation 
of Hancock, he was appointed President of that illustrious body in No- 
vember, 1777. 

In 1780 he was deputed to solicit a loan from Holland, and to nego- 
tiate a treaty with the United Netherlands; but on his passage he was 
captured by a British vessel on the Banks of Newfoundland. He threw 
his papers overboard, but they were recovered by a sailor. Being sent 
to England, he was committed to the Tower on the 6th of October as a 
state prisoner, upon a charge of high treason. Here he was confined 
more than a year, and was treated with great severity, being denied for 
the most part all intercourse with his friends, and forbidden the use of 
pen, ink, and paper. His capture occasioned no small embarrassment 
to the ministry. They dared not condemn him as a rebel, through fear 
of retaliation, and they were unwilling to release him, lest he should 
accomplish the object of his mission. The discoveries found in his pa- 
pers led to a war with Great Britain and Holland, and Mr. Adams was 
appointed in his place to carry on the negotiation with the United Pro- 
vinces. He was eventually discharged, after fourteen months’ confine- 
ment in the Tower. He received a commission from Congress, appointing 
him one of their ministers for negotiating a peace with Great Britain, 
and arriving at Paris, in conjunction with Dr. Franklin, John Adams, 
and John Jay, he signed the preliminaries of peace on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1782. He then returned to Carolina. He died December 3, 
1792, in the 69th year of his age. 

Fort Campus Martins 

was erected by the Ohio Company under the direction of General Rufus 
Putnam, at Marietta, April 7, 1788, but not finally completed with pali- 
sades and outworks or bastions, until the winter of 1790. The walls, 
which formed a regular parallelogram, were one hundred and eighty feet 
each. At each comer was a strong block-house surmounted by a tower 
or sentry box, being twenty-six feet square at the base, and on the top 
twenty feet, with projection of six feet beyond the main walls of the fort. 
The buildings within the inclosure were constructed of whip-sawed tim- 
ber about four inches thick, dovetailed at the comers and covered with 
shingle roofs, each room of which had fire-places and brick chimneys. 
The towers and bastions were bright with whitewash. 

12 


The first court ever held in the Northwest Territory was opened in the 
northwest block-house of Campus Martius (Marietta), August 2, 1788, 
and was held during the Indian war. At the close of the war and until 
the old court-house of Washington County was built, the courts were 
held in the upper story of a block-house at the junction of the Muskingum 
River with the Ohio. Washington County court-house was built in 1798. 

Fort Barbee 

was erected by Col. Barbee near the west bank of the St. Marys River, 
and in the southeast corner of the Lutheran Cemetery, in the town of 
St. Marys. 

Fort Jennings 

was erected by Col. Jennings’ regiment Sept. 1812, by order of General 
Harrison. It was intermediate between St. Marys and Defiance, and was 
situated in what is now the southwest part of Putnam County. 

Fort Dillies 

was erected on the west side of the Ohio, opposite Grave Creek, in 1792, 
in Belmont County. 

Fort McArthur 

was built in January, 1813, in Hardin County, at the head of the Scioto 
and on Gen. Hull’s road, three miles southwest of the present city of 
Kenton, and named after Gen. Duncan McArthur. He built two block- 
houses on the south side of the Scioto, each twenty by twenty-four feet, 
connected by a strong blockade, covering an area of near half an acre. 
From Fort McArthur to Rapids of the Miami is one hundred and fifty 
miles. * 

Fort Meigs 

was erected by Gen. Harrison February 1, 1813, at the Maumee Rapids? 
in Wood County, and named by him in honor of Governor Meigs, of 
Ohio. General Proctor with the British forces, and Tccumseh with the 
Indians, were defeated at the siege of Fort Meigs. The fort was of an 
oblong shape, with bastions and block-houses, with two transverses run- 
ning from one end to the other. It originally covered about ten acres 
of ground, but through the action of the elements it rapidly disappeared, 
It was the scene of two of the most important battles of the war of 1812, 
viz., the British and their allies, the Indians, under Proctor. 

Fort Miami 

was at the foot of the Rapids, seven miles from Fort Deposit, and stood 
on the northwestern bank of the Maumee, near where Maumee City now 
stands. 

Fort Necessity 

was built June 22, 1812, by Col. Findlay, on the road from Fort McAr- 
thur to Blanchard’s Fork, and is situated near what is now the town of 
Dunkirk, in Hardin County. 

Fort Findlay. 

A block-house called Fort Findlay was built at Blanchard’s Fork June 
25, 1812. 

Fort Ball 

was erected opposite Tiffin, on the west bank of the Sandusky River. 
It was a small stockade with a ditch, occupying about one-third of an 
acre, and was used principally as a military depot. 
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MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

m 

PIONEER MISSIONARY. 

Rev. Charles Frederick Post was the pioneer Moravian missionary to 
the Ohio Indians. He it was who made the preliminary movement 
among them which had in view their civilization and conversion from 
savagism to Christianity. With that high purpose he left his home in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1761, and visited the Delawares, then occu- 
pying the valley of the Upper Muskingum (now called the Tuscarawas), 
and then and there took the incipient steps in promotion of his object, 
by making their acquaintance, and by cultivating fraternal relations 
with them, and securing their confidence and friendship. He also built 
a cabin among them, which was situated within about a mile of one of 
their chief villages on the Tuscarawas River, named Tuscararatown, a' 
short distance south of the present northern boundary of Tuscarawas 
County. The building he erected stood in the immediate vicinity of the 
mouth of Sandy Creek, near the present village of Bolivar, and only a 
little way north of the line which divides Tuscarawas and Stark Coun- 
ties, on section twenty-five, in the township of Bethlehem, Stark County. 
A pile of stones, which probably formed the chimney of this early time 
missionary’s habitation, still indicated its site as late as the year 1843, 
when “Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio” first appeared. Some 
have held the opinion that this was the first house erected within the 
present limits of Ohio by a white man, but that' is doubtless an error. 
The French, English, and American traders, years before, had built many 
huts, cabins, and trading stations; and so also had the French Jesuits 
erected buildings, at a prior date, along the Auglaize River, also on the 
banks of the Maumee, or Miami of the Lakes, as well as at or near Fort 
Loramie, on the portage between the Great Miami River and the south- 
ern tributaries of the Maumee. 

After completing his building, this lone missionary of the West con- 
cluded that the next step in the preliminary measures looking to the 
civilization of the Indians on the Tuscarawas, and bringing them into 
the Christian faith, was to establish a mission school among them, and 
teach them to read the Scriptures in their own tongue. With this view 
this pioneer missionary returned to his home in Pennsylvania, to secure 
the services of an assistant who should devote his attention to the busi- 
ness of teaching the Indians and giving them suitable instruction ; and 
in this he succeeded. John Ileckewelder, then a youth of nineteen 
years, volunteered his services as a teacher, and was accepted ; and on 
the 8th of March, 1762, the veteran missionary and his youthful com- 
panion started on their long horseback journey of thirty-three days, 
which they completed April 11th, by entering on that day the cabin 
built on the banks of the Tuscarawas River the previous year. But 
little, however, was accomplished by these missionaries during the sum- 
mer, except to clear a plat of ground fifty yards square around their 
cabin (the Indians being unwilling to allow more), and raising corn and 
vegetables for their subsistence. The necessary absence of the senior 
missionary for a number of months, he having accepted the invitation of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania to meet in council at Lancaster, on the 
27th of August, to hold a conference with some Indian tribes ; the scanty 
supply of food, and difficulty of procuring it; ttye sickness of Heckewel- 
der; the jealousy and hostility of the Indians, and other untoward cir- 
cumstances, led to the abandonment of this missionary enterprise in 
October, 1762, when John Heckewelder returned to Bethlehem. 

As the Rev. Christian Frederick Post made the first, although unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to establish a Protestant mission among the Ohio Indians, 
and as he never afterwards identified himself, in any manner, with our 
subsequent history, we deem this the proper place for a brief biographical 
sketch of this pioneer missionary. It was quite otherwise with his as- 
sistant, John Heckewelder. He intimately connected his name with our 
history by his personal presence for almost half a century (though not 
continuously) after his first arrival at the Tuscarawas River, 1762, re- 
maining in Ohio until 1810, and rendering himself pre-eminently useful 
in various prominent official positions; so much so, indeed, that his 
name continues to be a “ household word” among us to the present day. 

Rev. Christian Frederick Post was a native of Conitz, in Polish Prus- 
sia. He came to America in 1742, and first exercised the functions of a 
Moravian missionary in 1743, having acquired some knowledge of the 


language of the Indians. A few years later he became an adept in the 
language of the Mohawks. While among them, in 1745, he was arrested 
as a spy, or rather for supposed sympathy with the French, and was im- 
prisoned in Albany at first, and afterwards in New York. After enduring 
many weeks of confinement in prisons, he and his companion and fellow- 
missionary, Rev. David Zeisberger, were discharged, as not guilt}’, after 
an examination by the Governor and his Council, and were permitted 
to return to Bethlehem, their home. He soon after joined a mission in 
Connecticut, and remained there until 1749, when he returned to Europe, 
where, however, he made but a short stay. After his return to America 
he labored as a missionary at Wyoming, until 1754, when he again went 
to Bethlehem, the Moravian “head-quarters.” 

In the summer of 1758, Rev. Mr. Post was appointed by the Governor 
of the Colony of Pennsylvania, as bearer of a message to the Delawares, 
Shawanese, and Mingoes, of the upper Ohio Valley. The object of the 
Governor was to persuade them to withdraw from the French inteisest, 
which they were promoting, and induce them to return to their allegiance 
to the English. The results were so satisfactory as to secure Mr. Post’s 
services for a second time, on a similar mission to other tribes of Indians 
in the upper Ohio Valle}’, and on the tributaries of the Ohio River. He 
started on this second mission, October 25, 1758, and returned in January, 
1759, having made a part at least of his homeward journey with the re- 
turning army of General Forbes, after the capture of Fort Duquesne. We 
have before us the journals, as written by himself, of these several visits 
made by Mr. Post, and they show that he possessed considerable knowl- 
edge of the Indian character, and displayed a fair degree of ability as a 
diplomatist; his “talks” to the Indians being given, and the answers 
they made. These journals are important and valuable also for the in- 
telligence they furnish of the condition and feeling of the Indians as 
between the French and English, and, incidentally, their relations to- 
wards the Americans also; and for the amount of geographical informa- 
ion they give, as well as the facts they state, touching the location of 
the various tribes of Indians; the names given by them to the various 
Indian villages, also to the streams and points of historic interest in the 
country claimed by them around the “ Forks of the Ohio,” now Pitts- 
burgh. 

Our veteran missionary (Rev. Christian Frederick Post), after his fail- 
ure on the Tuscarawas, in 1762, turned his attention to other fields, first 
visiting Central America, and establishing a mission among the savages 
of Nicaragua. 

On the marital relations of the subject of this sketch we may be in- 
dulged in some remarks. He first intermarried with Rachel, a Moravian 
Christian woman of the Wampanoag tribe, who died in 1747. His sec- 
ond marriage, which occurred in 1749, was with Agnes, a Delaware, who 
was also a Moravian Christian. She died in 1751. His third wife was a 
white woman. It may be remarked that these matrimonial alliances 
with Indian women (although they were sincere Christians of their own 
faith) were rather distasteful to the ruling authorities of the Moravian 
Church, and rendered Mr. Post somewhat unpopular, so that, failing to 
have their full, hearty, and official co-operation, he became an independent 
missionary, but still a Moravian in creed, opinion, and practice. His 
death took place at Germantown (now incorporated in the city of Phil- 
adelphia), and which subsequently became conspicuous as the site of 
one of the battle-fields of the Revolution. 

FIRST PROTESTANT SERMON IN OHIO — 1771. 

In the spring of 1771, Rev. David Zeisberger, a Moravian missionary, 
who had devoted many years of his life to the religious instruction of the 
Indians east of the Alleghenies, visited the chief Delaware town in the 
Tuscarawas Valley, and there, in the house of Netawatwas, the principal 
chief of the Delawares, delivered a sermon, at noon, on the 14th of March, 
1771, which was probably the first Protestant sermon preached within the 
present limits of Ohio. The Indian capital, in which this sermon was 
preached, occupied the suburbs of the present village of Newcoraerstown, 
in Oxford Township, Tuscarawas County. The proposition to establish 
a mission among the Delawares in the Tuscarawas Valley met with such 
a degree of favor as to induce an effort, at an early day, by the zealous 
Zeisberger, who, after a stay of a few days devoted to missionary labors, 
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returned to Friedensstadt (City of Peace), a Moravian town on the 
Beaver River (now in Lawrence County, Pennsylvania), where he had, 
during the previous year, established a mission. 

SCHONBRUNN — 1712. 

In pursuance of the purpose formed in 1771, on his first visit to the 
valley of the Tuscarawas, Rev. David Zeisbergcr, in the early spring of 
1772, again visited the capital town of the Delawares, to make arrange- 
ments with their principal chief, Netawatwas, for the organization of a 
Moravian church and mission station in said valley. His negotiations 
were eminently satisfactory, and the chief granted for the purposes of 
the mission, lands on the Tuscarawas River from the mouth of the Still- 
water, extending northward for anumber of miles towards the Tuscarawa 
village, suggesting the Big Spring, two miles south of New Philadelphia, 
as the most eligible site for both the mission church and Moravian vil- 
lage. The veteran missionary then returned to Friedensstadt, and in 
three weeks — that is, on the 3d day of May — he, with twenty-eight 
Moravian Indians, arrived at the Big Spring, and at once began the work 
of clearing the land, erecting houses, and building a church. The mis- 
sion-house, or church, was completed on the 9th of June (though not 
dedicated until the 19th of September), by which time a number of 
dwelling-houses had been built and occupied. On the 26th of August a 
bell was put on the church, and was doubtless the first one in Ohio. 

The village was called Schonbrunn (Beautiful Spring), and was soon 
occupied by more than two hundred Moravian Indians, chiefly from 
Friedenshiitten (Tents of Peace), on the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania, 
exclusive of the five families that came from Friedensstadt. The acces- 
sions, during the summer, of Indians from the Susquehanna Valley, led 
by Rev. John Ettwein, secured from Netawatwas, the liberal chief, an 
additional grant of land extending a number of miles down the Tusca- 
rawas from the mouth of Stillwater. Rev. John Ettwein returned to his 
field of labor, but Rev. John George Jungman remained at Schonbrunn 
and labored there as a missionary with Rev. David Zeisberger, as did also, 
sometimes, Rev. John Heckewelder and others. Schonbrunn, before the 
year closed, contained more than sixty houses built of “squared tim- 
ber” — also a schoolhouse — besides huts and lodges. It was situated in 
the present township of Goshen, Tuscarawas County. 

» 

GNADENHUTTEN — 1772. 

Joshua, a Christian Indian, brought a party of Mohicans, on the 18th 
of September, 1772, to the Tuscarawas Valley, and on the 24th laid out 
a town on the west side of the river, four miles above Schonbrunn, calling 
it the “ Upper Town.” This location, however, was not satisfactory to 
Netawatwas, who induced a change to a place about eight miles below 
Schonbrunn, on the east side of the Tuscarawas River, where, on the 9th 
of October, the town of Gnadenhiitten (Tents of Grace) was laid out by 
Joshua and his colony of Mohicans from Friedensstadt. It was within 
the present township of Clay, Tuscarawas County. The first sermon 
was preached there by Rev. David Zeisberger, October 17, 1772. In 
1773 Friedensstadt, on the Beaver, was abandoned, the population being 
transferred to Schonbrunn and Gnadenhiitten, adding thereby consider- 
ably to their inhabitants. Rev. John Roth, the resident missionary at 
Friedensstadt, accompanied them, and remained at Gnadenhiitten from 
April 24, 1773, until about Hie middle of August, when he removed to 
Schonbrunn. John Lewis Roth, who is generally believed to have been 
the first white child born within the limits of Ohio, had his birth at 
Gnadenhiitten July 4, 1773, during the brief stay there of his parents, 
as above mentioned. During the latter part of this year, Rev. David 
Zeisberger, Rev. John Heckewelder, and Rev. John Roth were mission- 
aries at Schonbrunn, and Rev. John George Jungman and Rev. John 
Jacob Schmick at Gnadenhiitten. 

Rev. John Ettwein, who conducted the Indians from the Susquehanna 
to Schonbrunn, in the Tuscarawas Valley, in 1772, was born in the 
Schwartzwald, in Germany, in 1712. In 1754 he emigrated to America, 
and served the church both in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. In 
1764, he became a member of the Mission Board, and was consecrated 
a Bishop in 1784. He stood at the head of the church in Pennsylvania 
until his death, which occurred at Bethlehem, in said State, January 2, 


1802. It does not appear that he ever visited the West, except in 1772. 
He was a zealous, faithful, good man, and eminently useful during his 
long and eventful life. 

Rev. 4«hn Roth, who conducted an Indian colony from the Susque- 
hanna Valley in 1772 to Friedensstadt, a Moravian village on the Beaver 
River, and who, the next year, went to the Tuscarawas Valley, was a 
native of Sarmund, a village in the Mark Brandenburg, Prussia, where 
he was born February 3, 1726. He settled in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
in July, 1756, and three years thereafter (1759) he became a Moravian 
missionary. He entered into the married relation with Maria Agnes 
Pfingstag, at Bethlehem, on the 16th of August, 1770. As already stated, 
he, in June, 1772, accompanied some Christian Indians from the Sus- 
quehanna Valley to the west as far as Friedensstadt, where he remained 
until the next year, when he removed to Gnadenhiitten, reaching that 
village April 24, 1773. In August of this year he removed to Schon- 
brunn, and remained there until after the breaking out of the Dunmore 
war in 1774, when he returned to Bethlehem, and was never again iden- 
tified with the Tuscarawas missions. Soon after his return to Pennsyl- 
vania he was called to serve the church at Mount Joy, and subsequently 
was Moravian minister at Emmaus, Hebron, and York, where he died 
July 22, 1791, and was buried at Bath, in said State. The son, John 
Lewis Roth, was educated at Nazareth Hall, being a member of the class 
of 1785, the first organized in that institution. He married, removed to 
Bath, where his father Was buried, and died there on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1841. His mother died at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, on the 25th of 
February, 1805. 

LICHTENAU — NEW SCHONBRUNN — 8ALEM. 

Such was the degree of prosperity that-had attended Schonbrunn and 
Gnadenhiitten, that their joint population aggregated, at the close of the 
year 1775, upwards of five hundred. The establishment of a third mis- 
sion station in that valley was, therefore, taken into consideration early 
in the year 1776. Revs. David Zeisberger and John Heckewelder, with 
eight families, numbering thirty-five persons, with a view of building 
another Moravian town, encamped, on the 12th of April, 1776, on the 
site of the future village, two miles or more below the junction of the 
Tuscarawas and Walhonding Rivers (now Coshocton), on the east bank 
of the Muskingum River. A mission-house was soon built, which, until 
the erection of a chapel, served as a place of worship. The new town, 
called Liclitenau (Pasture of Light), was situated in the present town- 
ship of Tuscarawas, in Coshocton County. It had a rapid growth for 
several years, having had a considerable accession in April, 1777, from 
Schonbrunn, when, owing to a combination of causes, that hitherto pros- 
perous mission station was abandoned. High hopes of Licbtenau were 
cherished until early in 1779, when some hostile Wyandot and Mingo 
warriors, having made it a rendezvous and the starting-point for a new 
war-path to the Ohio River ; and one or two of the surrounding tribes 
becoming more and more unfriendly, its abandonment was soon deter- 
mined upon, which was gradually accomplished. Rev. Wm. Edwards, 
one of the missionaries, in April, 1779, left Lichtenau and moved up 
the Tuscarawas River to Gnadenhiitten. During the month of Decem- 
ber, 1779, Rev. David Zeisberger left with another colony, and passed 
up the Tuscarawas to a point a short distance above Schonbrunn, and 
commenced building a town, to which was given the name of New Schon- 
brunn. It was situated a mile or more below the present town of New 
Philadelphia, in what is now Goshen Township, Tuscarawas County. 
And in the spring of 1780, Rev. John Heckewelder, with all the Chris- 
tian Indians that remaiued at Lichtenau, left it and started the town of 
Salem, on the west bank of the Tuscarawas, about six miles below 
Gnadenhiitten. Its site was in the present township of Salem, Tusca- 
rawas County, about sixteen miles below the county seat of said county. 
The chapel here was dedicated on the 22d of May, 1780, and in it Rev. 
John Heckewelder and Sarah Ohneberg, a mission teacher, were united in 
marriage July 4, 1780, and which was probably one of the first weddings 
of white people within the present limits of Ohio, Rev. Bernard Adam 
G rube, a veteran missionary, then temporarily in the West, being the 
officiating minister. He was born in 1715, near Erfurt, Germany, and 
died at Bethlehem in 1808, at the age of ninety-three years. 
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Rev. Gottlob Senseman, a missionary from Pennsylvania, arrived dur- 
ing the year 1780, and was assigned to duty at New Schonbrunn. And 
during the autumn of this year, Rev. Michael Jung arrived, and became 
the assistant missionary at Gnadenhiitten, Rev. William Edwards being 
the principal. Rev. David Zeisberger was superintendent of all the 
Tuscarawas Valley stations, and itinerated constantly from church to 
church. 

THE PERILS OP THE MORAVIANS. 

Unavoidable complications growing out of the Revolutionary War, as 
well as out of the border warfare between the white settlers east of the 
Ohio River and the Indian tribes west of it, and, incidentally, other 
causes, soon produced a condition of things unfavorable to their growth 
and success, and tended to render the Moravian settlements in the 
Tuscarawas Valley of quite uncertain duration. Their annals show that 
they were thus far anything but permanent, and were equally transitory 
afterwards, as their subsequent history clearly shows. Certainly the 
history of the Moravian mission in the Tuscarawas Valley well illus- 
trates the mutability of human affairs! They were the victims of cir- 
cumstances untoward in their nature, and in a great measure uncontrol- 
lable, and before which these mission stations soon succumbed, for a time 
at least. Their location in the then warlike state of affairs was exceed- 
ingly unfavorable to them. They were situated, unhappily for them, 
between the British post at Detroit and the American or Colonial mili- 
tary post at the “ Forks of the Ohio,” now Pittsburgh ; and, on the other 
hand, these doomed villages were situated between the hostile Wyandots 
and other tribes on the Sandusky Plains, and in the valley of the San- 
dusky River, and the frontiersmen east of the Ohio River in Western 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. ' Between the British at Detroit and the 
Colonists at Pittsburgh a state of war existed, and had existed for years 
between the governments they respectively represented. So, also, there 
existed feelings of intense hostility between the savage Sandusky tribes 
and the white settlers east of the Ohio River. Being thus situated be- 
tween four hostile parties, it will be seen at a glance how difficult it was 
for the missionaries and their converts to maintain a position of strict 
neutrality towards all these respective combatants, and avoid all suspi- 
cion of aiding one or the other of those contending factions. As friends 
of peace, the Moravians were disposed, not only from principles and in- 
clination, but from motives of interest also, to maintain the position of 
neutrals between the aforesaid antagonistic parties ; but such was their 
unfortunate location, and such the unfriendly circumstances by which 
they were surrounded, that suspicions of treachery towards one party or 
the others, seemed almost unavoidable, however well they maintained 
their attitude of neutrality. The combination of circumstances was 
such as to bring censure upon them, now by the British emissaries for 
favoring the cause of the Colonist, and then by the Colonists for favor- 
ing British interests; and again by the frontier settlers for favoring the 
Sandusky savages, and then the latter would charge treachery upon them 
for giving “aid and comfort” to the frontiersmen! Thus the exceeding 
perilousness of the condition of Moravian interests in the Tuscarawas 
Valley can be readily seen. The crisis came in the autumn of 1781. 

THEIR CAPTURE AND REMOVAL TO SANDUSKY. 

The missionaries were charged with being spies and having held trea- 
sonable correspondence with the Americans at Pittsburgh, and perhaps 
at some other points. Upon this charge the missionaries and all their 
Christian converts in the Tuscarawas Valley were arrested by Captain 
Matthew Elliott, a British emissary, who had under his command about 
three hundred hostile Indians. They, making no resistance, were made 
captives, September 11, 1781, and, by an overpowering force, compelled 
to leave their much loved homes, and take up the line of march for the 
Sandusky River, which they reached on the first day of October, after a 
journey of twenty days, of great privations and much suffering. The 
missionaries that were thus forcibly removed were Revs. Zeisberger, 
Senseman, and Jungman, of New Schonbrunn; Revs. Heckewelder and 
Jung, of Salem; and Rev. William Edwards, of Gnadenhiitten. The 
point at which they were left to take care of themselves, their wives and 
children, and Indian captives, was on the banks of the Sandusky River, 


not far from where the Broken Sword Creek empties into it, about ten 
miles from Upper Sandusky. They at once proceeded to look up a loca- 
tion, and without delay built a village of small huts to protect themselves 
against the inclemency of the weather. This village, which soon took 
the name of “ Captive’s Town,” was situated on the bank of the San- 
dusky River, probably a mile above the mouth of the Broken Sword, in 
the present township of Antrim, Wyandot County. 

TRIAL AND ACQUITTAL OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

On the 14th of October the missionaries were summoned by the 
British commandant at Detroit, to appear before him for trial. Accord- 
ingly, on the 25th of October, Revs. Zeisberger, Heckewelder, Senseman, 
and Edwards started for Detroit, to meet the charges against them. 
They travelled across the Black Swamp to the Maumee River, and from 
thence to Detroit, where they arrived after a weary journey of many 
days. Soon after their arrival they were ushered into the presence of 
Major De Peyster, the commandant, who at once entered into a colloquy 
with them touching the charges that had been lodged with him against 
them. They were treated well, and had a final hearing on the 9th of 
November, when they were discharged by the commandant, pronounced 
not guilty , and permitted to return to their families and friends on the 
Sandusky, whom they rejoined on the 22d of November. 

CAPTURE AND IMPRISONMENT OF SCHEB08H AND HIS PARTY. 

On the day the missionaries started for Detroit, Shebosh, a native 
assistant missionary, organized a force at “Captive’s Town” of Moravian 
Indians, to go to the Tuscarawas towns, to gather some of the corn they 
had raised there during the preceding summer, with which they intended 
to return to Sandusky, and thus save their suffering friends there from 
perishing. They were captured, however, by a party of Americans, com- 
manded by Col. David Williamson, and held as captives for a time at 
Pittsburgh, whither they were taken. The object of this expedition of 
Col. Williamson, in the autumn of 1781, was to remove all the Moravian 
Indians they could find on the Tuscarawas to Pittsburgh, under the 
belief that they had not kept faith with them as against the hostile 
Sandusky savages; but they found themselves anticipated in the inglo- 
rious achievement of breaking up the mission, that having already been 
accomplished by the British. 

A small church edifice was erected for worship in “ Captive’s Town” 
before winter (which proved to be one of great severity) had fully set in. 
It was built of small logs, the spaces between them being filled with 
moss, and was completed December 8. Many privations and great suf- 
ferings were endured, especially by the women and children, because of 
the severity of the weather and scarcity of provisions. For the purpose 
of relieving the sufferings of these poor, starving Indians, it was decided 
to make one more effort (that of Schebosh having failed) to procure some 
corn from the Tuscarawas Yalley, thousands of bushels of which, of their 
own raising, still remaining on the stalks there, and from which, during 
the preceding autumn, they were forcibly driven by the British emissary, 
Elliott. In pursuance of this purpose, about one hundred and fifty of 
them, embracing men, women, and children, left “ Captive’s Town” late 
in February, to go to their cornfields on the Tuscarawas, to gather the 
com they had raised. On their arrival they divided their forces about 
equally between the three villages, and proceeded at once, with energy, 
to gather the corn, and make a speedy return to Sandusky with it for 
the relief of their captive friends there, who were threatened with star- 
vation. But in this noble enterprise they were defeated, and sad, sad 
was the fate of about two-thirds of those who had volunteered in the 
good work of ministering to the imperilled and suffering Christian cap- 
tives in the valley of the Sandusky. 

THE CAPTURE AND MASSACRE. 

Allusion has been made to the unfortunate location of the Moravian 
mission stations on the Tuscarawas — unfortunate in relation to the 
American military post at Pittsburgh and the English military post at 
Detroit — and equally unfortunate as between the frontier settlers east of 
the Ohio and the hostile and vindictive savage enemies of the whites on 
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the Sandusky. The latter, in making their marauding and murderous 
incursions beyond the Ohio River, would frequently halt at the Moravian 
villages, and partake of their hospitalities ; and likewise on their return 
with their captives and property stolen from the white settlers, a similar 
halt was made, if they supposed that they were not closely pursued. It 
is quite probable some of this stolen property was left with the Christian 
Indians, either carelessly or in payment of supplies obtained from them. 
The hospitalities above mentioned were virtually enforced — were be- 
stowed of necessity — in order to ward off the suspicion and hostility of # 
the savages. It was compulsory kindness bestowed, as is alleged, for 
self-protection, and was extended in equal measure, and under similar 
restraint, and for the same purpose, upon the whites as upon the Indians. 
The latter, failing to secure the co-operation of these Christian Indians 
in their war movements against the whites, charged them with being in 
sympathy with their enemies, the frontiersmen east of the Ohio River; 
and the latter were no less disposed to suspect them of treachery, because 
they would not make common cause with them against their enemies on 
the Sandusky. The aforesaid enforced acts of hospitality and kindness 
were alleged as proof of the correctness of their suspicions; and these 
suspicions were further strengthened by the fact that during a season of 
pleasant weather, early in February, some war parties, probably from 
the Sandusky regions, had made raids into the white settlements and 
committed various thefts and some murders — among the killed being tho 
family of William Wallace, consisting of his wife and five children ; and 
they also carried John Carpenter into captivity at the same time. The 
early period in the season when those Indian visitations were made and 
outrages committed, induced the belief that the murderers of the Wal- 
lace family and the captors of Carpenter were the Moravian Indians or 
others who had received “aid and comfort” from them while on their 
murderous raid. In either case, the frontiersmen determined to hold 
the Christian Indians of the Tuscarawas responsible for the atrocities 
perpetrated, and inflict chastisement upon them ; and for this purpose 
they proceeded to organize an adequate force of mounted men and move 
with all practical celerity to the Tuscarawas Indian villages, they having 
heard of the return there of a considerable number of their former occu- 
pants, for the avowed object of gathering corn. 

The force, consisting of about ninety men, that charged itself with the 
duty of capturing and punishing those Christian Indians, at work in 
their own cornfields, from which they had been driven the preceding 
autumn, rendezvoused, early in March, 1782, at Mingo Bottom (three 
miles below the present city of Steubenville), under the command of Col. 
David Williamson. Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge, in his “Indian Wars,” 
speaking of Col. Williamson’s men, says that “they were not vagabonds 
or miscreants, but many of them were men of the first standing in the 
country.” On the night of the 5th of March, “ this corps of volunteer 
militia” arrived within a mile of Gnadenhutten, the middle one of the 
three Indian villages (New Schonbrunn being above it and Salem below), 
where they met Schebosh, a half-breed Indian convert, and a man of con- 
sideration among them, and deliberately, and in cold blood, killed him. 
And on reaching the village they murdered another man; also a woman. 
By treacherously promising protection, they disarmed the Indians at 
Gnadenhutten, and likewise those at Salem, whom they brought to the 
first named place. Col. Williamson and his militia having by falsehood 
and deceit obtained entire control of these now defenceless Christian In- 
dians, they fettered them, and confined them in two well-guarded houses. 
Thus shamefully and treacherously were more than ninety Moravian 
Indians inveigled to their destruction, many of whom being helpless 
women and children. And the number would have been increased by 
about fifty, if the “militiamen” had succeeded in capturing those at 
New Shronbrunn, which they attempted, but in which they were happily 
foiled. Suspecting treachery and a murderous intent, those at the latter 
place, on hearing of the capture and imprisonment of their brethren at 
the two other villages, made their escape barely in time to avoid cap- 
ture. 

Colonel Williamson submitted the fate of his helpless and, as we think, 
innocent captives to his men for decision, the alternative being to take 
them as prisoners to Fort Pitt, or to butcher them 1 The latter method 
of disposing of them prevailed by a large majority, only eighteen men of 
the entire command favoring the proposition of dealing with them as 


prisoners! “And they were then and there , March 8, 1782, murdered in 
cold blood!” “With gun and spear, and tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
and bludgeon and mallet, the wholesale, brutal murder of these peace- 
able, innocent, defenceless people was accomplished 1” “ The work of 
death progressed in these slaughter-houses,” says Howe, “ until not a 
sigh or moan was heard to proclaim the existence of human life within 1” 
The torch was then applied to those prison-houses of woe and death, 
and, with ninety-four murdered Indian bodies, consumed ! Two, and 
only two, of the whole number of captives, in some extraordinary, if not 
miraculous manner, escaped with their lives. The story of the deliver- 
ance of two Indian boys, notwithstanding one of them, named Thomas, 
was knocked down and scalped, has been often told, and need not be 
repeated here ; suffice it to say, that they lived many years, to bear tes- 
timony, in after times, to the savage cruelty of the men of Col. William- 
son’s command towards the Moravian Indians they so cruelly murdered. 

The Moravian historian, Loskiel, details at length the story of this 
atrocious massacre, and characterizes it as “ the most infamous act in 
the border wars of the west,” and as “ the most disgraceful event in the 
history of the country.” 

Rev. Dr. Doddridge, in his account of what he calls the “ Moravian 
campaign,” unhesitatingly pronounces this act of the “ militia” as an 
“atrocious and unqualified murder.” And it does indeed make for us 
the darkest, cruelest, bloodiest page in the history of the Northwest. 
“A terrible tragedy,” another historian calls it. “ O ver this horrid deed,” 
says another, “ humanity must shed tears of commiseration as long as 
the record of it shall remain.” 

The incidents of this butchery are so revolting, that we have purposely 
refrained from giving the details of the infamous outrage at any consider- 
able length. Would that the chapter which relates the events of the 
expedition of Col. Williamson to the Indian towns in the Tuscarawas 
Valley could be torn from our country’s history; but, to our great mor- 
tification, that cannot be done. The record of that murder is “ a ghost 
that will not down at our bidding.” 

The historian of Western Virginia and Pennsylvania (Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Doddridge) was personally acquainted with Col. Williamson, and in his 
“ Indian Wars” pronounces him to have been “a brave, humane man, and 
not cruel.” He says, by way of mitigation, that as “ Col. Williamson 
was only a militia officer, he was without power to prevent the murder 
of those Christian Indians, against the decision of so large a majority 
(about four to one) of self-willed, determined, vindictive men, who had 
recently been greatly exasperated by the horrible murder, by Indians, of 
the Wallace family.” His strong desire was, says Doddridge, to treat 
the Indians as captives, and remove them as prisoners to Pittsburgh, but 
was unable to enforce his wishes, and that therefore “ his memory rests 
under unmerited obloquy.” Whether justly or unjustly, Col. Williamson 
has borne much of the responsibility of the massacre of the Moravian 
Indians of the Tuscarawas Valley. It will, however, be an act of justice 
to his memory to state that he did not lose standing with his country- 
men on account of his connection with the expedition or command 
which committed these outrageous murders, as not long thereafter they 
gave him undoubted evidence of their continued confidence and regard 
by elections to positions of honor and responsibility, civil as well as 
military. 

It is highly probable that a majority of Col. Williamson’s militiamen 
did not set out on their expedition with the purpose of murdering the 
Moravian Indians, but simply to take them prisoners, although the kill- 
ing of Schebosh before reaching Gnadenbiitten, and two others soon 
after entering the village, shows that some of them at least were bent 
on murder! Having, however, had their feelings greatly outraged by 
the then recent murder of the Wallace family, and dwelling on the out- 
rage as the theme of their conversation on their march, they naturally 
became more and more sanguinary and vindictive in their temper as 
they progressed in their expedition. And it has been further proclaimed 
in mitigation of their brutality, if not in justification of it, that they 
found the dress of Mrs. Wallace, still bloody, at one of the mission 
towns, and thereupon rashly, illogically, insanely rushed to the conclu- 
sion that those with whom that dress was found were the murderers of 
the Wallace family, and that then, in the execution of the afterthought, 
they decided upon the commission of the brutal murder of innocent 
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women and children, whatever might be believed as to the guilt of the 
men they massacred. 

But the charge of murder against the Moravian Indians was undoubt- 
edly an act of great injustice to them. Their guilty participation, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the murder of any white persons has never been 
established. Rev. Dr. Doddridge says that the charge of complicity 
by the Moravians with the hostile Indians in the murder of the families 
of the western frontiersmen, and which served as a pretext for their de- 
struction, “ was utterly false.” It has always been the judgment of the 
public that the seventy men; or thereabouts, of Colonel Williamson’s 
command who voted in favor' of killing ninety-six Moravian Indians at 
Guadenhiitten, on the Tuscarawas River, March 8, 1782, were guilty of 
an atrocious murder. So say the general public, and so saith all reliable 
history ! 

captive’s town abandoned in 1782. 

Owing to the hostile feelings of the tribes in the Sandusky region 
towards the remnant of Moravian Indians at “Captive’s Town,” it was 
deemed necessary to abandon it and seek a location elsewhere. To return 
to the Tuscarawas Valley was not to be thought of, as Col. William- 
son’s men had burnt all their habitations in the villages before leaving 
them. And if that had not been done, the British commandant at De- 
troit would not have permitted it, first, for State reasons, and secondly, 
because it would have been construed to mean a defiant menace, and 
have inevitably led to their extermination. Said commandant (Major 
De Peyster) generously tendered them aid and encouragement, provided 
they would establish a mission station on Huron River (now called . 
Clinton). They, after due deliberation, accepted of his proposition, and 
commenced a settlement on said river, about thirty miles north of De- 
troit, July 21, 1782, calling the village New Gnadenhiitten. The mis- 
sionaries and their families left Captive’s Town in the spring, upon the 
invitation of Major De Peyster, and reached Detroit May 10, 1782, where 
they remained until their removal up the Huron or Clinton River, in 
July, as above stated. Many of the Indians at Captive’s Town had found 
it necessary to disperse during the winter to procure food; others proba- 
bly relapsed into heathenism under the pressure of surrounding circum- 
stances ; still others probably were unwilling, for various reasons, to go 
with their brethren to the Huron River, so that the remnant of Chris- 
tian Indians on the Sandusky, after the murder of ninety-four of them 
on the Tuscarawas, was comparatively small. The few that remained at 
Captive’s Town after the departure of the missionaries and their families 
and converts for Detroit, about the last of April, were driven out and 
dispersed by order of Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief of the Wolf tribe, 
who was an unrelenting enemy to the Moravians. Henceforth for four 
years (from 1782 to 1786) no Moravian mission station existed within 
the present limits of Ohio. 

Of the six Moravian missionaries who were removed to Sandusky in 

1781, and who went to Detroit in May, 1782, Rev. John George Jungman 
was the only one who never afterwards identified himself with any mis- 
sions among the Indians of Ohio. He was born April 19, 1720, at Hock- 
enheim, in the Palatinate. In 1731, he emigrated to America, and set- 
tled near Oley, in Pennsylvania, where he became acquainted with the 
Moravians and united with them. After his arrival at Detroit in May, 

1782, he returned to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where he died, after a long 
retirement from active service, July 17, 1808, in the eighty-ninth year of 
his age. 

PILGERRUH MISSION, FOUNDED IN 1786 

The Pilgerruh Mission, known also as “ Pilgrim’s Rest,” was estab- 
lished in the summer of 1786, on the east bank of the Cuyahoga River, 
in what is now Independence township, Cuyahoga County, distant from 
the mouth of said river (now Cleveland) ten or twelve miles. The colony 
was led from the vicinity of Detroit by Revs. Zeisberger, Heckewelder, 
and Edwards, and was composed chiefly of those who were captured by 
Matthew Elliott, at the Tuscarawas villages, in 1781, and who had lived 
principally, since that time, at New Gnadenhiitten. Pilgrim’s Rest was 
not intended to be a permanent mission, but only a stopping-place for a 


year or two, with the purpose of an early removal to their former locali- 
ties in the Tuscarawas Yalley. Soon huts were built and corn was 
planted, the mission being located upon the site of an old abandoned 
village of the Ottawas, the land being therefore cleared, so that by the 
last of June they were in comfortable habitations. A chapel was also 
erected, and dedicated on the 10th of November. 

A resolution was adopted by Congress, on the 24th of August, 1786, 
inviting the remnant of the expatriated or exiled Moravian Indians of 
the Tuscarawas to return to their former homes, guaranteeing them the 
protection of the government, and tendering to them, at the same time, 
a quantity of corn, as well as blankets, axes, and hoes, as a donation; 
but the opposition of certain Indian tribes to their return to their former 
village was so manifest, that they decided to seek another home, and 
not, for the present at least (notwithstanding the generous legislation of 
Congress in their behalf), attempt to return to the Tuscarawas Yalley. 
They stood firm in their decision to abandon “ Pilgrim’s Rest,” how- 
ever, and locate elsewhere. Accordingly on the 19th of April, 1787, 
the colony, under the leadership of Rev. Zeisberger, took up their line 
of march westward towards the Pettquotting, now called Huron River, 
which empties into Lake Erie at the town of Huron, in Erie County, 
though Black River was their destination at first, but, on arriving there, 
circumstances seemed not to favor it as a mission station. 

NEW SALEM, FOUNDED IN 1787. 

New Salem was established on the east bank of the Huron River, a few 
miles from its mouth, in the present township of Milan, in Erie County, 
in the spring of 1787, by the colony from “ Pilgrim’s Rest.” There some 
old, but then unoccupied plantations, were found, and upon which they 
built “New Salem.” The chapel was erected and occupied in June, and 
the village and mission soon enjoyed a good degree of prosperity. Revs. 
Zeisberger, Edwards, and Jung were the principal missionaries at this 
new station, at the beginning, but Rev. Gottlob Senseman joined it after- 
wards, in th6 year 1790. That was the year of its greatest prosperity, 
the congregation then numbering two hundred and twelve persons. But 
an impending Indian war rendered the condition of the mission precari- 
ous, a war which culminated, for this year at least, in the defeat of Gen- 
eral Harmer, at the junction of the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s (now Port 
Wayne), in October, 1790. The continued existence of Indian hostilities 
rendered it inexpedient to remain much longer at New Salem. It was, 
therefore, resolved to abandon it early in 1791, which was accordingly 
done in April of said year, the mission being removed to the Canada side 
of the Detroit River, and established, by invitation of their owners, on 
lands belonging to Elliott and McKee, both of whom had been their 
bitter enemies. They called this mission the Watch-Tower. 

Rev. Gottlob Senseman, after the abandonment of New Salem, in 1791, 
was never afterwards connected with Moravian missions among the Ohio 
Indians. He was, however, identified with other missions, principally 
in Canada, the last of which was at Fairfield, situated on the right bank 
of the river Thames, in the present township of Oxford, Canada West, 
where he deceased January 4, 1800. 

Rev. Michael Jung was a native of Engoldsheim, Province of Alsace, 
Germany, where he was bom January 5, 1743. He came to America in 
1751, and settled at Broadbay, in Maine, where he joined the Moravians. 
He removed to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1767, where he qualified 
himself for the ministry, and commenced his missionary labors in 1780, 
in the Tuscarawas Yalley, and continued to exercise his ministerial func- 
tions at varions points for the period of thirty-three years. In 1813, he 
retired to Litiz,a Moravian town in Pennsylvania, where he died Decem- 
ber 13, 1826, at the advanced-age of almost eighty-four years. New Salem 
was the last mission to which he was attached within the present limits 
of Ohio. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF TUSCARAWAS MISSIONS. 

For various reasons there were no Moravian missions within the pres- 
ent limits of Ohio from the spring of 1791, when New Salem was aban- 
doned, until the location and building of the village of Goshen and the 
rebuilding of Gnadenhiitten, both in the Tuscarawas Yalley, in the year 
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1198. The colony that entered upon this enterprise was under the direc- 
tion of Revs. Zeisberger, Mortimer, Heckewelder, and Edwards, and was 
composed chiefly of Christian Indians from the Fairfield Mission, on the 
river Thames, in Canada. The two last named located themselves and a 
portion of the colony before midsummer upon the site of Gnadenhiitten, 
where Rev. John Ileckewelder had a house built, which was finished and 
occupied September 9, 1798. The two first named arrived in October, 
1798, and built the village of Goshen upon the old Schonbrunn tract, on 
the west bank of the Tuscarawas River, seven miles above Gnadenhiitten, 
in the present township of Goshen, Tuscarawas County, about two miles 
below New Philadelphia. 

Rev. John Heckewelder was no longer a missionary proper, but made 
Gnadenhiitten his headquarters as “Agent of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel.” This was a Moravian organization incorporated by “Act of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature,” for the purpose implied in its title. Con- 
gress had invited the Moravians to re-establish their mission in the Tus- 
carawas Valley, and had donated to them twelve thousand acres of land 
to aid in the work of Indian civilization and evangelization. Four thou- 
sand acres were surveyed so as to include the old Schonbrunn village site, 
four thousand to include Gnadenhiitten, and the remaining four thousand 
to embrace Salem. These several tracts were conveyed to the aforesaid 
society, in trust, for the purpose of propagating the gospel among the 
heathen on the Tuscarawas, or rather, as the act of incorporation expresses 
it, “for civilizing the Indians and promoting Christianity among them.” 
Said society, of which Bishop Ettwein was the president, appointed Rev. 
John Heckewelder its agent, in 1788, to execute the trust in accordance 
with the terms of the grant, which remained in a state of abeyance until 
1798, when, for the performance of his duties as agent, he made his resi- 
dence at Gnadenhiitten, as above stated. The foregoing tracts of land 
were surveyed, pursuant to an act of Congress bearing date June 1, 1796, 
although several “Acts of Congress” had been previously passed, pledg- 
ing the government to grant donations of land to the Moravians in the 
Tuscarawas Valley. These several “Acts” bear date May 20, 1785 ; J uly 
27, 1787; and September 3, 1788. These lands were under the superin- 
tendence of Rev. John Heckewelder, who, as agent, leased and managed 
them in the interest of the Tuscarawas Mission, embracing the two sta- 
tions of Goshen and Gnadenhiitten, from 1798 until 1810. 

These two Moravian villages met with various successes and reverses. 
Soon the whites settled around them; some as lessees upon their lands, 
whose influence generally was pernicious upon the weak, half-disciplined 
Moravian Indians. They introduced ardent spirits among them, although 
the Territorial Governor and Judges had passed a law, in answer to peti- 
tions from Revs. Zeisberger, Heckewelder, and Mortimer, granting them 
the power of prohibiting its sale and use. Other vicious habits of, the 
whites were gradually adopted, in spite of the efforts and restraining in- 
fluence of the missionaries. Some of the converts, yielding to the malign 
influences to which they were subjected, fell into evil ways, and some 
even lapsed into heathenism, and became castaways. The missionaries 
grew old, and lost in a measure their influence with their proselytes, be- 
ing unable to give them the requisite personal attention. Gradually the 
number of Indians in these villages diminished by deaths, removals west- 
ward, and by the encroachments and demoralizing influence of the white 
settlers. At length there were few or no Indians outside of these villages 
to proselyte, by reason of their removal westward. Meantime, the age, 
debility, and ultimately the death of the most influential and successful 
missionaries were felt as a serious calamity, and greatly retarded their 
prosperity. Thus matters gradually progressed from bad to worse, 
evidence of the decadence and ultimate extinction of these Moravian 
Christian Missions becoming more and more manifest every year, until 
the final removal from the valley, in 1824, of the Moravian Indians, the 
last little remnant of them then joining the Fairfield Mission in Canada. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SALEM MISSION IN 1804. 

In the autumn of 1803 Bishop Loskiel, the eminent Moravian histo- 
rian, made an official visit to the Tuscarawas Mission, and held a confer- 
ence with the missionaries at Goshen, from October 10th to the 21st, at 
which it was decided to re-establish the New Salem Mission on the 
Huron River, which had been abandoned in 1791. In pursuance of this 


purpose, Rev. Mr. Oppelt and Rev. John Ben Haven removed a fragment 
of Christian Indians from Fairfield, in Canada, to the Hudson River, in 
the spring of 1804, and located them near or on the site of New Salem, 
within Milan township, Erie County. According to some authorities, 
Rev. Christian Frederick Dencke superintended this mission. But small 
success attended the enterprise, however, and it had a brief career, the 
little remnant of converts soon removing to some point on the Sandusky 
River, from which they not long after finally scattered. 

Rev. George Henry Loskiel, author of a “ History of the Missions of 
the Moravians among the American Indians,” was liorn November 7, 
1770, at Angermiinde, in Curland, and came to the United States in 
1802, having been during that year consecrated a bishop. He became 
a Moravian in 1759, was appointed superintendent of the mission in 
Livonia in 1782, and occupied other positions of responsibility. His 
history of the Moravian missions in America was published in London 
in 1794. His death took place at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, February 
23, 1814. 

OTHER TC8CARAWA8 MISSIONARIES. 

Rev. Benjamin Mortimer remained a missionary at the Tuscarawas 
Mission from 1798 until after the death of the venerable, patriarchal 
Zeisberger, in the year 1808, and subsequently became the pastor of a 
Moravian church in New York city, where he died November 10, 1834. 
He was a native of England, and was a minister of character and talents. 

Rev. Lewis Huebner was a missionary on the Tuscarawas in the year 
1800, and for a number of years thereafter, probably until 1805. He 
was a native American, born at Nazareth, Northampton County, Penn- 
sylvania, August 8, 1761, and was educated in his native town. 

Rev. John Joachim Hagen became one of the missionaries at Goshen 
in 1804. 

And Rev. Abraham Luckenbach ministered to the Moravian Indians 
on the Tuscarawas until the final abandonment of the mission and the 
dispersion of the converts in 1824. He was born May 5, 1777, in Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania, and was educated at Nazareth, where he was a 
teacher in 1797. He became a missionary among the Indians in the year 
1800, and served as such, at various missions, for forty-three years, when 
he retired to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where he died, March 8, 1854, 
having attained to the age of almost seventy-seven years. 

REV. DAVID ZEISBERGER — REV. JOHN HECKEWELDER. 

Before giving the details of the final termination of the Moravian 
mission stations in the Tuscarawas Valley, we may be permitted to give 
more extended biographical or memorial sketches of two of the most 
distinguished of the missionaries (Revs. Zeisberger and Heckewelder) 
that were connected, with them. So long, so intimately, so conspicuously 
were they identified with them, that biographical sketches of them 
amount substantially to a history of those mission stations. “ More 
abundant in labors” were they than all others; from the infancy of those 
missions until they reached the period of their decadence, were they 
with and of them ; and so zealous and faithful were they, so devoted to 
their high calling, as to be, preeminently, the missionaries to the Indians 
of the “ Upper Ohio Valley.” The last named, Rev. John Heckewelder, 
came to the Tuscarawas Valley in 1761, and did not finally leave it until 
1810, covering a period, with some long intervals of absence, of forty- 
nine years; and the former, Rev. David Zeisberger, first came in 1772, 
and died there in 1808, a period of thirty-six years, including some inter- 
vals of absence also. So eminent had they become, by reason of their 
early-time arrival and their long-continued services ; and such, indeed, 
was their intimate identification with our pioneer history, in fact were 
“ parts and parcels of it,” to a large extent, that, in the opinion of many, 
they share, by no means inconsiderably, with others in the honor of 
being the founders of our Slate. 

They were both scholarly men, familiar with several of the modern 
languages, and spoke a variety of Indian dialects fluently, and were also 
voluminous writers. Their acknowledged ability and talents, and their 
undoubted and well-merited claims as “ men of letters,” gave them a 
place in the fore-front, and secured them more than an ordinary degree 
of influence, not only as missionaries, but also as authors and civilians. 
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4. “ Something of Bodily Care for Children.” This, also, is a translation from 
the German of Bishop Spangenberg into the Delaware, and has been bound into 
one volume with the “ Sermons to Children the two making a book of 115 pages. 

5. “The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” This is also a trans- 

lation from the German of Rev. Samuel Lieberkiihn into the Delaware Indian lan- 
guage, and makes a volume of 222 pages. It was printed in New York in 1821. 
It is supplemented with an “Address of the late Rev. David Zeisberger to the 
Christian Indians,” bearing date Goshen, May 23, 1806. , 

6. “A Collection of Delaware Conjugations,” published at Leipsic in 1821. 

Of the writings of Rev. David Zeisberger many remain in manuscript. 
Of those deposited in the library of the American Philosophical Society 
at Philadelphia, are the following : — 

1. “Lexicon of the German and Onondaga Languages ;” a very extensive pro- 
duction of seven or eight volumes. There is an abridgment of it, also in manu- 
script. 

2. “A Complete Grammar of the Onondaga Language.” 

8. “A Grammar of the Language of the Lenni-Lenapi, or Delaware Indians." 

The following is a list of his manuscripts deposited in the library of 
Harvard University: — 

1. “A Dictionary in German and Delaware.” 

2. “Delaware Glossary.” 

3. “ Delaware Vocabulary.” 

4. “ Phrases and Vocabularies in Delaware.” 

5. “Delaware Grammar.” 

6. “Harmony of the Gospels in Delaware.” 

7. “ Hymns for the Christian Indians in the Delaware Language.” 

8. “Litany and Liturgies in Delaware.” 

0. “Hymn-Book in the Delaware Language.” 

10. “ Sermons in' Delaware.” 

11. “Seventeen Sermons to Children.” 

12. “Church Litany in Delaware.” 

13. “ Short Biblical Narratives in Delaware." 

14. “ Vocabulary in Maqua and Delaware.” 


REV. DAVID ZEISBERGER. 

Rev. David Zeisberger was born in a small village named Zauchtenthal, 
Moravia (now on the railroad from Cracow to Vienna), on Good Friday, 
April 11, 1721. His parents were believers in and followers of the dis- 
tinguished Bohemian reformer, John Huss. They removed to Hernhut, 
the chief seat of the Moravians in Europe, in 1726, and came to America 
in 1736, and settled in Georgia. They, however, left their son David at 
Hernhut, to finish his education. Ho was an apt scholar, “learning 
Latin with the facility that he afterwards displayed in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the Indian languages.” Soon after he was fifteen years of age 
he was taken to Holland by Count Zinzendorf, where he soon learned the 
Dutch language, spoken by the Hollanders. When he was seventeen he 
embarked at London for the New World, and soon joined his parents. 

David spent several years in Georgia and South Carolina, and in 1740 
went to Pennsylvania. In 1741 the village of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
was commenced, and he early identified himself with it, which soon 
became, and has ever since remained, “ the chief seat of the Moravian 
Church in America.” There his father died in 1744, and his mother in 
1746. 

David soon developed a character for courage, talents, energy, resolu- 
tion, and self-abnegation that marked him as one adapted to the mis- 
sionary service among the aborigines of this country. In 1744-45 he 
devoted himself to the study of the Indian languages, first at Bethlehem, 
then in the Mohawk Valley, where he perfected himself in the Mohawk 
tongue. Here he came under the suspicion of being a spy, and suffered 
imprisonment both in Albany and New York, but, being found innocent, 
was discharged. Not long afterwards he was selected as the associate 
of Bishop Spangenberg, to make negotiations with the Iroquois Con- 
federacy in regard to the transfer of the Shekomeko Mission to the 
Wyoming. He impressed the Onondagas so favorably that they adopted 
him into the Turtle Tribe of that nation, and gave him an Indian name. 
He made extensive explorations of the Susquehanna and its branches, 
acting as an interpreter frequently, and serving as assistant missionary 
at Shamokin. 

Rev. David Zeisberger was ordained to the ministry at Bethlehem, 
February 16, 1749, and at once proceeded to minister to the Shamokin 
Mission, which was situated near the present town of Sunbury, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1750 he made a voyage to Europe in the interest of Ame- 
rican missions, returning in the following June. He made frequent 
visits to the Onondagas, to Wyoming, to New York, to New England, 
and various other places, always to promote the welfare of existing mis- 
sions or to establish new ones. He also attended the treaty held with 
the Indians at Philadelphia in 1756; at Easton, in July, 1757; and 
again in October, 1758. In 1759 he journeyed as far south as North 
Carolina, and in 1760 he was appointed superintendent of the Brethren’s 
House at Litiz, where he remained more than a year.* In August, 1761, 
he was interpreter at another general congress held with the Indian 
tribes at Easton. 

He thus continued to make himself useful in the various capacities of 
interpreter, missionary, treaty negotiator, instructor, and superintendent 
until 1772, when we find him established at Schonbrunn, in the Tusca- 
rawas Valley, from which time the details of his career have already 
been given in this chapter. He visited Pennsylvania in 1781, and en- 
tered into the married relation with Susan Lecron, of Litiz, a Moravian 
village in Lancaster County, June 4, 1781, the venerable missionary, 
Rev. Bernard Adam Grube, performing the marriage ceremony, he who 
had rendered a similar service for Rev. John Heckewelder the previous 
year. 

We have made mention of Rev. David Zeisberger as an author, and 
name the following as a partial list of his works : — 

1. “Essay of a Delaware Indian and English Spelling Book, for the use of the 
Schools of the Christian Indians on the Muskingum River.” Published in Phila- 
delphia, 1776. A second edition appeared in 1806. 

2. “A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the Christian Indians of the Moravian 
Missions in North America.” Published in Philadelphia in 1808. This was a 
volume of 358 pages. A second edition was issued, in an abridged form, in 1847, 
under the editorship of Rev. Abraham Luckenback, of Bethlehem, where the second 
edition was published. 

3. “Sermons to Children.” This was a translation from the German into the 
Delaware, and was issued in Philadelphia in 1803. 


Some of the foregoing are duplicates. The above manuscripts were 
handsomely bound after reaching the library of Harvard University, 
and occupy a conspicuous place there, and will be carefully preserved 
for posterity. 

Rev. David Zeisberger died at Goshen, in the Tuscarawas Valley, 
November 17, 1808, having attained the ripe age of eighty-seven years 
and seven months. He left no issue, and the name has no living repre- 
sentative as a missionary, or even as a Moravian Christian. Mrs. Zeis- 
berger remained at Goshen until August 11, 1809, when she removed to 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where she died September 11, 1824, aged 
eighty years, six months, and twenty-one days. 

A marble slab in the Goshen cemetery bears the following epitaph 

DAVID ZEISBERGER, 

Who was born 11 April, 1721, in Moravia, and departed this 
life 17 Nov. 1808, aged 87 years, 7 m. and 6 days. 

This faithful servant of the Lord labored among the American 
Indians as a Missionary during the last sixty 
years of his life. 

REV. JOHN HECKEWELDER. 

The chapter of our annals which acquaints us with the incidents con- 
nected with the efforts of the Moravian missionaries to civilize and 
Christianize our Indians, has been read with pleasure by all those who 
are interested in the facts, events, and philosophy of our history. To 
many the narratives of those evangelizing labors are of surpassing inter- 
est, and possess all the fascination of romance. And they have intensi- 
fied charms for those whose Christian impulses lead them into hearty 
sympathy with the laborious, self-sacrificing, devoted men who had relig- 
iously dedicated themselves to the toilsome and most unpromising task 
of lifting our untutored aboriginal inhabitants out of the degradation and 
savagery of their heathen state and comparatively hopeless condition, 
and by long-continued, faithful labors, raising them up and placing them 
upon the more elevated platform of civilization, and to the purer, higher, 
holier plane of Christianity. And, perchance, others may be brought to 
participate with those classes of readers, in the enjoyment of the charms 
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and fascinations of the story of the brave-hearted, noble-minded, and con- 
scientious Moravian missionaries of Ohio, when the details of their ardu- 
ous labors are presented for their contemplation. Theirs is a sacredly 
classic histor}’, abounding in most precious memories, and has always 
been, to many minds, redolent of ever-to-.be-cherished associations. 

Lessons deducible from the life-story of those self-sacrificing mission- 
aries may not be altogether without interest, or unimportant and value- 
less to the men of the present generation. 

Rev. John Heckewelder (or, as it was originally written, John Gottlieb 
Ernestus Heckewelder) was born at Bedford, in England, March 12, 1743, 
his father having fled thither from Moravia, a province of Austria, in 
order to avoid persecution, and where he might enjoy religious freedom. 
John was sent to the parochial or sectarian schools, first at Butterraere 
and afterwards at Fulneck, where the chief object was the inculcation 
of moral and religious principles and thorough indoctrination into the 
truths of Christianity as understood and taught by the Moravian church, 
which has in an eminent degree, always held secular learning subordi- 
nate to religious knowledge. With that denomination Bible teachings 
and the study of the sacred classics have, in a special sense, ever been 
esteemed of paramount importance. To create in the pupil’s mind an 
overpowering interest in matters pertaining to the life to come was the 
all-in-all in the Moravian system of education, the chief object and pur- 
pose of Moravian schools. To make Christians (in the highest sense) of 
every student — to establish a thoroughly religious congregation in each 
one of their literary institutions — to infuse into each individual pupil 
the missionary spirit, and dedicate him to mission labors in heathen 
lands, was the beginning, the middle, and the end of their purpose — 
their main object — the principal aim at their seats of learning. 

Such being the ideas always kept prominently before the pupils in 
Moravian educational institutions, it is not surprising that he who is 
the subject of this sketch should have become, in early life, deeply im- 
bued with the genius of Christianity — that he should have entered into 
the spirit of Christ’s gospel, and during his school years have yielded 
readily to those favorable influences and instructions — and entered 
enthusiastically, zealously, during his young manhood, into the mission 
field, and remained therein a faithful laborer for half a century, even to 
old age. And to the end of his life he cherished grateful recollections 
of the impressions made upon his mind, and of the religious instruction 
imparted to him while at these schools by his affectionate, devoted 
Christian teachers. 

In 1754, when eleven .years of age, John Heckewelder, in company 
with his parents and about forty other Moravian colonists, sailed for 
America in the ship Irene, which arrived at the port of New York April 
2d, when the immigrants disembarked and started for Bethlehem, the 
Moravian village on the Lehigh River, in Pennsylvania, all arriving 
there April 20, 1754. Just before the Irene sailed, Count Zinzendorf, 
the then head of the Moravian church, went on board and gave his 
parting blessing to those who had embarked for the new world. In a 
paternal manner he implored the young lad, John Heckewelder, to make 
it his principal aim to prepare himself for preaching the gospel among 
the heathen ; and then placing his hands upon his head, the pious and 
devout Christian count invoked a special blessing upon him. 

John attended school at Bethlehem for two years, making good prog- 
ress in his studies, and then went to Christian Spring, a small Moravian 
settlement nine miles north of Bethlehem, where he was employed some- 
what at “field labor and other manual occupations.” He, however, also, 
meanwhile enjoyed opportunities, which were not neglected, for improving 
himself during his leisure hours, having the benefit of the instruction of 
two Moravian teachers, Messrs. Zeigler and Fries, both reputed to pos- 
sess good scholarship. His parents, while he was at this place, were 
called to serve a mission station on one of the Spanish West India 
Islands, where they soon died, and he, in 1758, returned to Bethlehem 
and engaged himself as an apprentice to learn the art of making cedar- 
wood ware — to be a cooper, in short. Here four years more of his life 
were spent, learning a trade and pursuing his studies diligently', when 
he was chosen by the missionary, Charles Frederick Post, as an assistant 
in the mission work in the Tuscarawas Valley, in 1761, as has been 
already related. 

After his return to Bethlehem he assisted in establishing the new 
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mission of Friendenshiitten, and for nine years made himself extensively 
useful there and at other mission stations, and as an instructor in schools'. 
In the spring of 1771 he accompanied Rev. David Zeisberger to the mis- 
sion station on Beaver River, in western Pennsylvania (now in Lawrence 
County), called Fricdensstadt, where ho remained a year, and then ac- 
companied Zeisberger to the Tuscarawas Valley, as heretofore stated. 
The chief incidents of his career, so far as they were connected with our 
mission stations from 1772 to 1798, when he entered actively upon his 
duties as the “agent of the Society of the United Brethren for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the Heathen,” have been presented. Between those 
years he was almost constantly engaged in tho performance of mission 
work at various points, and in rendering services as a civilian by hold- 
ing councils, forming treaties, acting as an assistant ambassador, and 
sometimes as interpreter. 

The expedition of General Harmer, in 1790, and that of General St. 
Clair in 1791, having failed to subjugate the unfriendly Indian tribes in 
the West, and the western settlements still being liable to attacks from 
marauding parties, it became a matter of the first importance with the 
federal government to secure peace by negotiation, if possible. With 
that object in view the Rev. John Heckewelder, who was thought to lie 
a discreet man, and enjoying a high degree of public confidence, was 
appointed by General Knox, then Secretary of War, as an associate 
ambassador with General Rufus Putnam, of Marietta, with authority to 
form treaties of peace with various Indian tribes in the West. Instruc- 
tions were issued to them on the twenty-second of May, 1792. By 
arrangement they met at Pittsburgh near the last of Juue, and reached 
Fort Washington on the second of Julj', on their way to Post Vincennes, 
on the Wabash, where they arrived on the twelfth of September. Here, 
on the twenty-seventh of said month, a treaty of peace was concluded 
and signed by Putnam and Heckewelder, and by thirty-one chiefs of the 
tribes from the upper and lower Wabash, Eel River, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, 
St. Joseph’s River, and from Lake Michigan. A fter a liberal distribution 
of presents the commissioners started, on the fifth of October, with six- 
teen chiefs for Philadelphia, where they arrived early in February, 
Heckewelder having been absent nearly nine months. 

As the results of these labors seemed encouraging and promising suc- 
cess, a second embassy was resolved upon. The ambassadors chosen 
this time were General Benjamin Lincoln, Col. Timothy Pickering, and 
Governor Beverly Randolph. Mr. Heckewelder’s acquaintance with the 
language and character of the Indians, and his high personal reputation 
among them, it was thought might be of essential service to the embassy 
in their negotiations with the Indians; he was therefore attached to it as 
an assistant ambassador. They left Philadelphia April 27, 1793, for the 
Miami of the Lakes (now Maumee), where they were to meet the Indian 
chiefs of the northwest in council, to agree upon terms of peace, if pos- 
sible. To this end their fruitless labors were protracted until about the 
middle of August, when the ambassadors returned to Philadelphia, Mr. 
Heckewelder reaching his home at Bethlehem on the 25th of September, 
after an absence of five months. 

In 1797 Mr. Heckewelder twice visited the Tuscarawas Valley, ex- 
tending his journey to Marietta. In 1798 he travelled as far to the 
northwest as the river Thames, in “ Upper Canada,” in the interest of 
the Moravian mission station of Fairfield. About midsummer of this 
year we find him again in the "Tuscarawas Valley rebuilding Gnadeu- 
hiitten, as already stated. 

He was elected an Associate Judge of Tuscarawas County upon its 
organization in 1808, and served as such until 1810, when he resigned 
his position of “ superintendent of the missions west of the Ohio River,” 
and also the judgeship, and returned to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to 
close his days in quiet retirement, after having served the missionary 
cause with ability and fidelity for almost half a century. 

He lived more than twelve years after his direct and active connection 
with western missions was dissolved, in 1810, his death occurring Janu- 
ary 31, 1823, having attained the ripe age of almost eighty years. But 
those twelve years of comparative retirement, although they embraced 
the period of his old age and infirmities, were not by any means years 
of idleness and uselessness. His biographer, Rev. Edward Rondthaler, 
says that “he still continued to serve missions and the mission cause in 
an efficient way, by giving to the public needed information pertaining 
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to them, and imparting much useful information relative to the language, 
manners, and customs of the Indians.” He wrote extensively during 
his retirement, some of the productions of his pen being intended for the 
public generally. Among his published works are his “ History, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the Indian Nations who once inhabited Pennsyl- 
vania and the Neighboring States,” and his “Narrative of the Mission 
of the United Brethren among the Delaware and Mohican Indians.” 
The former of these works was written in 1819, at the repeated request 
of the President of the American Philosophical Society, and was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the historical and literary committee of said 
Society, a society of which he was an honored member. The last-named 
work was prepared by him in 1821, when he had reached the age of more 
than seventy-seven years. In this paper he expressed the opinion that 
the “Crawford expedition to the Sandusky, in 1782, was organized for 
the purpose of destroying the remnant of the Moravian Indians on said 
river.” The author of “Crawford’s Campaign against Sandusky” 
(C. W. Butterfield) clearly refutes that charge against Col. Crawford, 
by testimony that conclusively shows the object of the expedition to 
have been “ the destruction of the Wyandot Indian town and settlement 
at Sandusky .” 

The life of Rev. John Heckewelder was one of great activity, industry, 
and usefulness. It was a life of vicissitudes, of perils, and of wild, 
romantic adventure. How it abounded in hardships, privations, and 
self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the barbarians of the western 
wilderness 1 How earnestly, persistently, faithfully, zealously, he labored 
to propagate that Gospel, which was the chief inspiration of the exalted 
heroism that characterized his eventful lifel Unselfishly he exposed 
himself to danger; disinterestedly he toiled to bring wild and barbarous 
tribes into the enjoyment of the blessings of civilization and of Chris- 
tianity. It would indeed be difficult to over-estimate the importance or 
value of the labors of Rev. John Heckewelder in the various characters 
of philanthropist, philosopher, pioneer, teacher, ambassador, author, and 
Christian missionary. 

Rev. John Heckewelder was a gentleman of courteous and easy man- 
ners, of frankness, affability, veracity ; without affectation or dissimula- 
tion; meek, cheerful, unassuming; humble, unpretending, unobtrusive; 
retiring, rather taciturn, albeit, when drawn out, communicative and a 
good conversationalist. He was in extensive correspondence with many 
“men of letters,” by whom he was held in great esteem. Throughout 
his long life he was the red man’s constant and faithful friend, having 
gone forth a pilgrim, while yet in his young manhood, in the spirit of 
enthusiastic heroism, unappalled by danger, unwearied by fatigue and 
privation, and undismayed by prospective toils and self-denials, to put 
forth his best efforts to ameliorate their condition and bring them under 
the benign influence of a noble, elevating, purifying, Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

RETROCESSION OF THE MORAVIAN LAND GRANTS. 

For reasons already stated, the retrocession of the three several tracts 
of Moravian lands in the Tuscarawas V alley, and the removal westward 
of the remnant of Moravian Indians who still occupied them, were de- 
cided upon in 1823. To consummate that purpose, General Lewis Cass, 
at that time Governor of Michigan Territory, was appointed Com- 
missioner to represent the General Government, and Rev. Lewis David 
de Schweinitz was chosen to act as the commissioner on behalf of “ The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen.” They 
met at Gnadenhiitten, and there agreed upon the terms of retrocession, 
August 4, 1823, by which said society was divested of its trust of those 
lands, provided the Christian Indians assented thereto. That assent 
was obtained at a meeting held with Governor Cass, November 8, 1823. 
According to the terms of the treaty, twenty-four thousand acres of land 
(and a small annuity) were granted to the Indians, or for their benefit, 
situated in some one of the territories of the United States, in consider- 
ation of their relinquishment of their title to the foregoing tracts in the 
Tuscarawas Valley, which, as heretofore described, contained twelve 
thousand acres. The deed of retrocession was executed April 1, 1824, 
and that act brought to a close, finally , Moravian missions among the 
Indians in Ohio. 


THE FRIENDS AT WAPAKONETA. 

About 1794 the Society of Friends became interested in the welfare of 
the Indians and frontiersmen of the Northwest Territory. A fresh war 
had broken out, drenching the frontier with blood, until deeply moved by 
this horror the “Yearly Meeting of Friends” appointed a large com- 
mittee to use its influence against these desolating hostilities. This com- 
mittee prepared and presented to Congress a memorial recommending 
the adoption of such just and pacific measures as appeared calculated to 
arrest further bloodshed, and establish a lasting peace. In 1795, Gen. 
Wayne held the Greenville Council, which was attended by the Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, Wyandots, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawatomies, Eel 
River, Weas, Kickapoos,and Kaskaskias. At the opening Gen. Wayne 
read the address of the “ Friends Yearly Meeting” at Philadelphia, and 
delivered some presents, which had been sent to the Indians. He then 
spoke of this letter in very commendatory terms, and also of the great 
solicitude of the Quakers, touching the welfare of the Indians. For 
an indefinite period antecedent to the war of 1812 the Friends had 
labored with the Shawnees at Wapakoneta, but during that war the 
mission was suspended. Resuming then, they by the consent of the 
government, and at their own expenses, erected a grist- and saw-mill on 
the Auglaize, at Wapakoneta, and made various other improvements for 
the benefit of the Indians. 

Among other things of this class they erected a residence for the super- 
intendent and his family, Isaac Harvey, who were placed in charge of 
the mission, the object of which was to encourage the Indians in the 
improvement and cultivation of their lands and otherwise contribute to 
the amelioration of their condition. Under the instruction thus imparted 
the Indians soon acquired some proficiency in agriculture, the products 
being corn, beans, and pumpkins. The corn was ground at the mission 
mill free of toll, and the Indians were thus provided means superior to 
the old method of pounding the grain into hominy. The Society of 
Friends bore all the expense incident to the erection and maintenance 
of these mills. The expense, too, was enortpous for those days, as 
Wapakoneta was a remote point thirty miles from white settlements, 
from which supplies were to be obtained. This distance was rendered 
terrible by the unfavorable condition of the country for any transfer of 
goods, as the whole route was through a vast wilderness. The Shaw- 
nees were very ignorant about building, and so the Society furnished 
young men to assist them in the erection of cabins and fences. About 
this time the Society received a handsome present from a lady Friend 
in England, which was used in the purchase of farming utensils for the 
better encouragement of agricultural pursuits. 

By this assistance they made rapid progress in civilization, and the 
acquisition of property. Domestic animals were now introduced to the 
great advantage and comfort of the Indians, as the horse came to relieve 
the women of the labor of plowing and carrying burdens. While the 
men thus learned to provide for their families, the women acquired a 
better knowledge of their proper sphere and duties until at length a 
kind-hearted but savage and abused people began to realize better days, 
and look forward with brighter and higher hope. They had by two trea- 
ties secured an annuity of $3000, to be paid forever at Wapakoneta, 
0 hio, for the benefit of the whole tribe. This was promptly paid for 
a number of years, but at length it was neglected, and the Indians suf- 
fered. They had many obstacles to surmount, many doubts to undergo, 
and many difficulties to encounter in changing the character of their 
whole lives. It was a single-step transition from savage to civilized life, 
and this by a proud and independent race was as great a task of recon- 
ciliation as ever devolved upon a rude people. Their habits, manners, 
customs, and language ; their very life itself, with its wild unrest, eager 
pursuits, and burning desires, all to be cast aside like the child’s dis- 
carded toy. They had from time immemorial been the undisputed lords 
of the forest, for a continent had been theirs for ages. 

The unbounded forest was their home, and destiny had yielded it to 
them and theirs forever. They knew no superior but the Great Spirit, 
and they were that Spirit’s special care. For them the forest produced 
its game ; the earth its fruit, and the waters their fishes. Their music 
wa3 the songs of their mother Nature from whom they sprang, by whom 
they subsisted, and to whose bosom they would return. For generations 
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a world was theirs, and the beneficent Spirit would never disinherit his 
favorite children. Blind superstitious faith, there approaches jour world 
a pale-faced child of the Great Spirit who will teach you equity and rob 
you of your all ; who will teach you philanthropy and exterminate your 
race. He has now demanded that you change in all save color, and be- 
come like him of the pale face, trespassing feet, and grasping avaricious 
hands. With this status this brave and generous people, yielding to the 
inevitable, undertook to forget the past, embrace the present, and build 
a future on the views and manners of the whites. In 1810 they received 
a letter from their agent, John Johnston, on the subject of their improve- 
ment. He urged them earnestly to improve the opportunities offered, 
and embrace the course recommended by the Friends. This letter is 
still preserved by the Shawnees, and held in reverence on account of its 
author, who never deceived them in all his dealings. These Indians 
were acknowledged to be well acquainted with human nature, and in order 
to judge a man only asked to look him in the face, and their judgment 
was generally correct. It was not difficult to persuade them to engage 
in agricultural pursuits, but it required years to overcome their aversion 
to the education of their children by the whites. Finally they agreed to 
this, and the pupils evinced a susceptibility beyond all expectation. The 
schools were conducted on the manual labor system, and the friends of 
the Indians expressed great gratification in finding this restless people 
advancing so rapidly in those pursuits which promised to rescue them 
from their late deplorable condition. Thus they progressed until 1830, 
when it was intimated the government wished to purchase their lands. 
As this period marks a new era in their record by the introduction of 
a new superintendent, Henry Harvey, and the unsettled condition of 
affairs occasioned by the land negotiations, we pause a moment to con- 
sider their manners and mode of life prior to the improvements we have 
reviewed. They then occupied villages along the Auglaize River, where 
they remained during the summer cultivating their crops of corn and 
beans — the labor being performed by the women and children. The men 
would lounge about during the warm weather, as furs were not fit for 
market. If hunger drove them from the shade of repose, they only sought 
a shady stream and caught a few fish or plunged deeper into the forest 
and shot a deer. They never made any provision for the future, and so by 
winter their whole crop of corn would be exhausted. At this season they 
made preparation for the annual hunt. When leaving they took their 
families, ponies, and as much furniture as possible with them. This 
latter outfit consisted chiefly of brass kettles, wooden ladles, large bowls, 
some spoons, a tomahawk and butcher-knife. Even in cold weather might 
be seen the silver-haired grandmother, the care-worn mother, and the 
half-clothed children — even the infant carried in a blanket — on the march 
to the hunting grounds. Arrived at their destination, they erected a 
tent of sufficient size to accommodate a whole family. This lodge was 
made by placing in the ground poles lashed together at the top, and 
covered with skins of animals. These were so adjusted that the upper 
ones overlapped the lower, and rendered the lodge water- and snow-proof. 
The fire was built in the middle of this tent, and the smoke escaped at 
an opening at the top provided for the purpose. In the tent, skins were 
spread on which they reposed, while the blanket served for covering. 
These blankets were an indispensable article; if anything was to be car- 
ried it was enfolded in these; if not thus used it was worn upon the person 
until it became so inseparably associated with the Indian as to become 
almost a part of his person. If hunting, they are worn ; if sleeping, 
they are worn, and if attending a party, they are still worn. True, on the 
latter occasions, they were ornamented with beads and other triukets, 
but the ubiquitous blanket was still there. An Indian was poor, indeed, 
if he did not possess a pony, gun, tomahawk, dog, butcher-knife, and 
blanket. These were his outfit, and were well nigh indispensable. Set- 
tled upon the hunting grounds, the men went in search of game, and if 
any was killed it was suspended to a tree, beyond reach of wolves, wh ile 
the hunter pushed on sometimes for days before returning. On his 
return he carried back as much game as he could, and feasted at home one 
night in order to rest and refresh after the toil of the hunt. He then 
took his pony to gather the game he had already secured. Thus many 
might have game throughout the timber, and yet their honor never per- 
mitted one Indian to take from a tree the game of another. 

When they returned to camp the game was placed in the hands of 


the women and children, who took care of the furs, and sliced tho ven- 
ison for drying purposes, except the hams, which were fire-dried for 
market. After a feast the hunters resumed the chase, and so continued 
until about the first of February, when the furs became worthless and 
the chase was abandoned. They then returned home, but, as the close 
of the deer season marked the opening of the trapping season, the Indian 
again soon took to the forest. Here again their honesty would not per- 
mit one to rob the traps of another, but, on the contrary, if one found 
an animal in the trap of another, he removed the game, suspended it 
near by, and reset the trap. Such were the habits of these people in 
their struggle to survive. Without homes worth the name, they were 
dependent upon the shelter and bounty of a watery or icy wilderness. 
Exposed to the rigors of the climate, they were ever in hearing of the 
howl of the wolf and the scream of the panther. In the midst of those 
incongruous surroundings and inhospitable elements, from the frozen 
earth, if the discord of clashing elements ceased for a moment, could be 
heard the weak and pitiful cry of the infant starving and freezing in its 
mother’s arms, while the very elements and wild beasts, more in “ pity 
than wrath,” conspired to drown its saddening cry. 

Such were the condition an$l habits of the Shawnees at the advent of 
the Friends. Let us look to the events of later years. Turn, then, to the 
year 1819, when a member of the Society of Friends, Isaao Harvey, re- 
moved, with part of his family, to superintend the mills erected for the 
benefit of the Shawnees. 

These mills were located on the river just in the rear of the grocery 
store of H. W. Taeusch, where part of the building still remains. Mr. 
Harvey had visited the place on previous occasions, and so was acquainted 
with a number of the chiefs as well as with John Johnston, the Indian 
Agent of the Northwest. 

Shortly afterward we get a glimpse of the Prophet, more fully treated 
elsewhere in this volume. One of the Indians became very much en- 
feebled, and the Friend visited him often, carrying him medicine and 
nourishment. On one of these visits he found the door fastened, but, 
after a time, it was opened, and he found the sick man lying upon his 
face, his back bare, and his whole body so lacerated that he was in a 
state of exhaustion from the loss of blood. 

In the house was tho Prophet, the brother of Tecumseh. He was 
asked the reason for this curious and brutal treatment of the patient, and 
answered that the sick man was bewitched, and these incisions were made 
j to enable him to extract the combustible matter the witch had deposited. 

!• The good Quaker drove the Prophet out of the house, and dressed the 

! sick man’s wounds. On the following night the friendly superintendent 

was awakened by some one at his door seeking admittance. He heard 
a woman’s voice cr3’ing in broken English, “ They kill-ee me I they kill-ee 
me!” It was an Indian woman with her little girl. Mr. Harvey took her 
to the house of Francis Duchouquet, the interpreter, where she explained 
that a little messenger had brought her word that the chiefs were in coun- 
cil, and that she had certainly been condemned to die on a charge of 
having bewitched the poor consumptive on whom the Prophet had ope- 
rated with knives. She begged the “ Qua-ke-lee” to protect her, and said 
that she would do all that he commanded. The shrewd Quaker, not 
relying on the friendliness of the interpreter, answered the woman coldly, 
but, having secured another interpreter in the person of Thomas Elliott, 
the blacksmith’s son, he talked with her again, and finally hid her and her 
daughter between two beds on a bedstead in the upper room of bis 
house. He also killed with his own hands a small dog that had followed 
her. The life of Harvey’s family depended, perhaps, quite as much as 
that of the Indian woman’s, on the success of his keeping her hid. Every 
part of the Quaker’s house was searched, even this upper room, where 
there stood nothing but an innocent-looking bed with all the covers 
spread. In the middle of that anxious day there came to the house of 
Isaac Harvey, his friend, the chief Weasecah, often called Captain Wolf. 
He told the superintendent what had happened among them, as though 
he did not at all suspect that his friend had taken any part in the 
matter. The Quaker earnestly remonstrated against the Indian belief 
in witches and witchcraft, and expostulated with him on the cruelty of 
putting people to death on an unproved charge of this kind. This dis- 
turbed the mind of Weasecah ; he was surprised to find that the Qua-ke- 
lee did not agree with him on so important a matter. He then departed, 
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and, in about an hour afterwards, he returned and expressed his belief 
that Harvey knew more about the matter than he professed to know. 
As the Quaker tried to evade, Weasecah urged him to tell what he knew, 
promising that instead of betraying him, he would defend him to the 
utmost of his power. It was a desperate resort, but Harvey felt that 
the case was a desperate one. Without confessing all that he knew about 
the matter, he admitted that he believed the condemned woman to be out 
of reach of the Indians who were seeking her destruction, and that they 
would never see her face again unless they abandoned the idea of execut- 
ing her. This was a shrewd way of putting the case, but the Quaker 
added, what startled the chief still more, that he had made up his mind 
to close up the mission and take his family and go home. Alter some 
thought, the chief proposed to Harvey that he should go with him direct 
to the council house, where the chiefs were then in session. He thought, 
if the “ Qua-ke-lee” would promise the chiefs that he would be answer- 
able to them for the condemned woman, that he could prevail on them 
to pardon her. Harvey resolved to go, though it was like going into a 
den of wild beasts, thus to brave the angry chiefs in council. He asked 
John Elliott the blacksmith, whose son had been his second interpreter 
the night before, and who had himself offered assistance, to let his boy 
go with him now. Elliott consented, and said he would also go. Accord- 
ingly these four entered into the council house. “ Be still and hear,” 
said Weasecah. He then told them of bis interview with his friend the 
Quaker, and of the occasion of their coming. The Indians, some of 
whom were painted and armed in a way that made them quite appalling 
to the Quaker, now moved around talking one to another. Isaac Harvey 
then addressed them by means of his interpreter, telling them, with great 
composure, that he had come with Weasecah and Simneta (the black- 
smith) to intercede for the woman ; but seeing that they had resolved to 
follow their own course, he had prepared to offer himself in her stead ; 
that he had no weapons, and was at their mercy — they might do with 
him as they thought best. At this the noble chief Weasecah took hold 
of Harvey’s arm and said, “ Me Qua-ke-lee friend.” He begged the chiefs 
not to suffer their friend the Quaker to be harmed, but they were still 
determined not to submit to the proposition; he offered his life instead 
of his friend’s. 

This heroic attitude of the Quaker, with the loyal and brave act of the 
noble chief, cheeked the tide of hostile feeling, and for a minute all were 
in suspense. Then chief after chief, to the number of six or eight, step- 
ped up to Harvey, each offering his hand, and saying, “Me Qua-ke-lee 
friend.” Weasecah then argued with them eloquently, and at last the 
whole council offered their hands in friendship, Tenskwatawa, the pro- 
phet, only excepted, who sullenly left the council house in defeat. It 
was hard for Harvey and Weasecah to prevail on the poor woman to 
leave her place of concealment. She remained in the Quaker’s house for 
several days, and then returned to her people and lived in peace. 

In 1825 Mr. Harvey removed to the Friends’ school establishment, five 
miles south of Wapakoneta, on the present farm of A. Scott. This 
school had been suspended, because of the unsettled condition of the In- 
dians, and was now to be resumed.' Shortly after the reopening of the 
school, the Indian agent visited his old friend, the Quaker, and spent 
the day in discussing tlie Indian situation and outlook. During the con- 
versation, the Friend observed that he had found discontent and a desire 
to sell their lands among the Indians ; that it appeared almost impossible 
to accomplish anything, and should they remove to the west at that junc- 
ture, and come in contact with the wild savages of that region, he feared 
all the labor of the Friends would be lost. To this the exultant agent 
replied that, if the Friends had done nothing but save the life of Polly 
Butler, thej' had thereby broken tip the heathenish practice of putting 
people to death for witchcraft, which was a sufficient reward for all their 
labor and expense. As we have already related the case of Polly Butler, 
and alluded to the same — as viewed by the agent, Mr. Johnston — we 
deem a letter by the same agent, written years after the incidents occur- 
red of which it speaks, of sufficient importance to justify its insertion in 
full. It serves at the same time to identify this unfortunate woman, and 
is as follows : — 

“ Polly Butler, charged with being a witch in the Shawnee nation, and 
who was saved from a violent death by the timely, firm, and persevering 


efforts of Isaac Harvey, who then had charge over the Friends’ Shaw- 
nee Mission at Wapakoneta, Ohio, was the daughter of Gen. Richard 
Butler, by a Shawnee woman. A son, also, was an offspring of the same 
union, who became a distinguished chief in peace and war among the 
Shawnees, being in authority during the whole of my agency over this 
nation, a period of almost thirty years. Gen. Butler was an Indian trader 
before the Revolutionary war, and spoke the language of the natives, and 
as was customary with persons of those pursuits, he married an Indian 
woman. His son and daughter bear a striking resemblance to the But- 
ler family, many of whom I knew in early life. The General was second 
in command in the army under St. Clair, and was killed on the 4th of 
Nov. 1791, in battle with the combined Indians of the northwest, on the 
ground on which Fort Recovery was afterward built, distant from Green- 
ville fourteen miles. Witchcraft was universally believed in by all the 
Indian tribes, and the incident related of Polly Butler is substantially 
true.” 

(Signed) JOHN JOHNSTON. 

Dayton, 0., Oct. 17, 1853. 

To Mr. Harvey, then, we attribute the first successful effort to arrest 
the monstrous practice of destroying life on charges of witchcraft among 
these Indians. 

Resuming, we find the Shawnees advancing in civilized pursuits, and 
educating their children at the Wapakoneta schools, until some miscre- 
ants persuaded the young men that, if the Quakers were permitted to 
improve their lands, the whites would finally seize them for their own 
use. When this suspicion became known to the Friends, they entered a 
large tract of land at the expense of the Society, erected buildings, cleared 
a farm, and established the school at the mission south of Wapakoneta, 
which was conducted until the removal of the Shawnees to the distant 
west. In 1830, the mission schools came under the charge of Henry Har- 
vey, when he found the Indians of a pleasant and lively disposition. 
During his residence here, the aged chief Black Hoof died, the incidents 
of whose life and character are elsewhere noted in this volume. 

In 1831 a message was received from the Indian agent, conveying the 
desire of the government to purchase the lands of the Shawnees. This 
was so unsuspected, that it produced great confusion. The chiefs at 
once visited the superintendent, to consult upon the subject. The Friend 
scarcely credited the report, and so told the chiefs, if they would refuse 
to sell, the government would abandon its desire. 

They however pursued a different course, and forbade all approaches 
upon the subject, as no commissioners would be met. Shortly after this 
they encountered traders, who told them they wanted money, and must 
have it, and the lands must be sold that they could be paid, and then 
bribed certain chiefs to favor the sale. A few days later the commissioner 
notified the chiefs he would be at Wapakoneta on a certain day, and 
asked a meeting. Gardner came on the appointed day, and occupied the 
first t\yo days of the council in a speech of misrepresentations. 

He was answered by Way weleapy, who informed him that he was 
little known, as he had only addressed them two days, and in that time 
had said many good, but more bad things ; had talked a great deal about 
the Great Spirit, without knowing anything about the Spirit, as his 
ideas were all wrong. He had claimed that the Spirit made three classes 
of men: the white man, with a white skin, and a great deal of sense ; the 
Indian, with a red skin, and a little less sense; and the black man, with 
a black skin, and very little sense. His own idea was different, as he 
believed all men were created alike, and any other conception was curi- 
ous and false. In a day or two a treaty was closed, and it immediately 
became rumored that the Indians had been deceived and cheated. This 
alarmed the Indians, and John Perry visited the Friend, and when told 
they had been really robbed of their lands, he wept like a child, and ex- 
claimed they were a ruined people, unless the Quakers would interpose 
in their behalf. The Friend assured him he had kept a record of the 
proceedings of the council, and would act as a witness for the Indians, 
and do everything in his power for them. Accordingly, he called the 
attention of the Richmond Yearly Meeting to the matter, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to visit Wapakoneta and investigate the whole pro- 
ceedings touching that treaty. This committee, on its arrival, called 
about twenty of the principal men of the nation, with competent inter- 
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prefers, and took evidence daring three or four days at the mission build- 
ings. At the opening of the council, this committee informed the In- 
dians that, at their yearly meeting, they had learned with sorrow from 
Mr. Harvey that the Indians had been wronged, and assured them they 
would do all they could in their behalf. They then awaited a statement 
of the chief, setting forth their wrongs. The Indians thereupon held an 
all-night council, and early the next morning informed the visitors of 
their readiness to be heard. When the council had been seated a few 
moments, the chiefs rose, shook hands with each visitor, and resumed 
their scats, without saying a word. 

The pipe was then passed, and each chief smoked. They now pre- 
sented a very grave and dignified appearance, as they sat in silence, with 
eyes fixed upon Wayweleapy, the orator of the day. At length the 
speaker rose, with black, keen, but tearful eyes, looked about on each 
of his brethren, and then fixed his gaze upon the committee. He ad- 
dressed the assembly, but paused to control his feeling. Again he pro- 
ceeded, but in a moment faltered ; tears washed his cheek, emotion 
overcame him, and be sank to his seat. A struggle ensued with his 
feelings; be mastered his agitation, regained self-control, and, rising, de- 
livered a pathetic statement of the perfidy of the negotiators, and appealed 
to the Quakers to befriend them now, when ruin stared them in the face. 

He proceeded as follows: “My friends and brethren, we are now all 
present, and I am glad to see you. I thank the great God that you have 
come to see us at this time. We are all in trouble, and wanted to see 
you very much. You wish to know our grievances about our late treaty, 
and we will endeavor to tell you. This treaty, which we made with 
Gardner, we thought was made in good faith on both sides. He spoke 
a great deal to us, and called upon God to be witness to what he said to 
us. This made us believe he was in earnest, and we put confidence in 
what he said, and never thought of being deceived by him. He said he 
was sent to us by the President, General Jackson, and so we were will- 
ing to trust him. He made propositions to us for our lands, and we 
agreed to them. The treaty was not read and interpreted to us, but 
Gardner assured us that it contained just what he offered us in every 
particular. We thought he told us the truth, and accordingly we signed 
the treatj r ; but since then we found out that it was not so, and that he 
had deceived and cheated us. This is what so grieves our hearts. We 
are sorry to find it is to be the price of our farms that Is to take us to 
our new homes. We expected no such thing, but understood plainly 
* that the Government was to be at all that expense, and that what our 
improvements here were worth, after being valued by good men, was to 
be paid us in money, to assist us in making farms at our new homes. 
We have good homes here, and had abundance of labor and pains to 
make them. We wanted good men to value our improvements, for we 
are not ashamed of our homes ; but we are surprised to hear the treaty 
is not as we understood it. The Commissioner told us the President 
would provide well for our women and children on our long journey. 
My friends, we are in a difficult situation. We cannot let our property 
go in this way, for if we do we are a ruined people. Now, my friends, 
another thing that grieves us is, that when we see how the Delawares 
and Senecas have been treated, who are now on their way to Kansas, 
we know they have been very poorly provided for the journey. Some 
have poor old blind horses ; some poor women are going on foot, and a 
large number of them are only furnished four bushels of corn meal. 
We pity them, as they are our brethren ; we fear their situation will be 
ours when we go upon our journey. We hope this will be avoided. 
Another grievance is, that man Gardner promised to pay our debts: 
this we find he intends to take from our money. We cannot leave Ohio 
until our debts are paid. My friends, when we got this land we were 
told by President Jefferson that we never should be asked to sell it; but 
that if we wished at any time to sell, the Government would send a good 
man to purchase it of us. Gardner, when he came among us, said he 
was sent by the President and instructed to pay us well for our land ; 
but he has deceived us, and has failed to do as he promised. This man, 
who told us he was sent here by General Jackson, told us that such rich 
farming lands as these we have, should be furnished us at our new home; 
but we have since learned they are to be paid for out of the proceeds of 
our poor little reserve here — out of our poor hard-earned farms, which 
we have improved at a cost of so much time and labor. This is too 


hard: they never cost the Government anything, and we had no idea 
the money was to be taken from us for any such purpose. We had mills 
here that were built for us by our friends the Quakers — they never cost 
the Government anything — and Gardner told us we should have good 
mills furnished us at our new home; but the pay for them, we now learn, 
is to be taken from our money for that too. V’hat does this mean? We 
declare we understood no such thing at the time we signed the treaty. 

“ We have now told you what our grievances are. If we could have 
all these things as we understood them at the time we made the treaty, 
we would be satisfied ; but if not, trouble and sorrow will follow us to 
our far distant homes. 

“ Friends and brothers, we say again that we are glad to see you here 
at this time; we are glad you are going to take our side, for we are a 
poor forsaken people, and have none to whom to look but our friends, 
the Quakers. We hope you will succeed in your undertaking, and if you 
do, sorrow will be removed from us. We are so rejoiced that you have 
come to see us that we never, as long as we live, shall forget our feelings 
of gratitude at this time. The world is wide, but after looking about 
us on every hand, we could find no one to whom to appeal in this hour 
of need except our old friends, the Quakers. Many people will talk 
from the teeth out, but themanner of the Quakers toward us at all times 
shows them to be our real and genuine friends. We know they are still 
our only friends, and so to them we state our grievances and appeal to 
them for help. My brothers, I am now done speaking.” 

Such was the Indian statement of the treaty proceedings as delivered 
by Wayweleapy, the chosen orator of the occasion. , 

The result of this investigation was a petition to Congress, embodying 
a statement offsets, and asking additional compensation for the Shawnee 
lands. A deputation of chiefs was appointed, consisting of John Perry, 
Wayweleapy, Black Hoof, and Spybuck, with Francis Duchouqnet, and 
Joseph Parks, as interpreters. At the same time a memorial was pre- 
pared in behalf of the Friends, asking relief for the Shawnees, and a com- 
mittee, consisting of Henry Harvey and David Baily, authorized to 
present it to Congress. They were further instructed to give such 
information as they could touching the late treaty, and urge the claim 
of the Indians before Congress and the President. 

Henry Harvey, being a witness to the treaty, was competent to show 
the fraud by which it was obtained. The expense of these proceedings 
was borne by the Society. The joint deputation left the mission Dec. 

1, 1831, and went via Mt. Pleasant, where the Quakers joined in the 
memorial, and did much for the further comfort of the deputation. Again, 
at Baltimore, the Quakers joined the appeal to Congress, so that by this 
time the memorial represented the societies of Ohio, Indiana, and Mary- 
land. At Cumberland, Francis Duchouquet was taken sick, and had to 
be left by the company. It was believed he could live but a short time, 
and his parting with the chiefs was very affecting. The latter were touched 
to tears as the old interpreter told them he was an old man, must soon 
die, and they would never meet him again. He had been an honest and 
useful man who, in the capacity of government interpreter, had been of 
great service to the whites, and even saved many from the stake. He 
died a few days after his companions left Cumberland. (See reference 
elsewhere.) On reaching Washington, and making known their mission, 
they were furnished a copy of the fraudulent treaty, and requested by 
Sec. Cass to examine it carefully, and find what difference, if any, ex- 
isted in the amount therein stipulated and that represented and promised 
by Gardner. After due examination, this deficiency was shown to amount 
to $115,000, and the delegation thereupon asked that said treaty be 
annulled, and another be formed with the delegation, who were autho- 
rized to act for the Indians. The Secretary approved the plan, after 
satisfying himself that the calculation was correct, and added that in his 
opinion the Indians would not receive a single dollar by the Gardner • 
treaty. He further appealed to the President, but as he would take no 
action in the premises, an appeal was made to Congress, through the 
assistance of Joseph Vance, a representative from Ohio. After consid- 
erable-delay, a bill was reported by Geo. McDuffy, of S. C., granting 
$30,000, instead of the $100,000 asked in the petition. After the trana. 
action of the business of the delegation, Secretary Cass paid all expenses 
incurred in Washington, and those necessary on their return home, 
amounting in all to $640 ; and, further, presented each of the chiefs with 
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$50. At the making of the treaty, the Indians were promised to be 
removed early in the spring, and were advised to sell everything they 
could spare during the winter. In accordance with this advice, they 
sold about 200 head of cattle, 1200 hogs, and many other things, and 
with the proceeds purchased clothing, wagons, and guns, in anticipation 
of their early removal. 

Moreover, they were to receive $3000 at the time of their departure, 
so that they had no uneasiness about the future. These promises were 
all violated, and resulted in absolute want, and almost starvation, to a 
whole nation. Again Mr. Harvey appealed to Secretary Cass, and at the 
same time went to the Miami mission, distant about eighty miles, to buy 
a load of provisions for the starving tribe. In this he was successful, and 
a few days later supplies were received from Piqua, on the order of the 
Secretary. On the arrival of these provisions, the Indians repaired to 
Wapakoneta, where a distribution was made which supplied their needs 
until their removal. Gardner arrived about the first of September, and, 
wretchedly equipped, they took up their march of 800 miles for their sun- 
set home. Well might they exclaim : — 

“ We, the rightful lords of yore, 

Are the rightful lords no more ; 

Like the silver rusts we fail ; 

Like the red leaves in the gale ; 

Fail like shadows when the dawning 
Waves the bright flag of the morning.” 

, All ages and classes ; all ranks and conditions, the remnant of a proud 
free people, noteven demanding justice — for they knew they had no rights, 
but rather supplicating that sympathy which they dared not expect — 
they went forth, fearing to look back, and the mock pageant of the 
commissioner was to the Indian a mere show, signifying nothing but his 
undone condition. Gardner accompanied them to the Mississippi River, 
and then returned. They pressed on across the prairie after traversing 
the wilderness, and reached their destination about Christmas. They 
were joined the next spring by the Hog Creek tribe, who were under 
the direction of Joseph Parks, and fared much better than the Wapako- 
neta band, as they had the advantage of season, and a leader of heart. 
The next season Harvey and two others visited them, and obtained per- 
mission to erect schools, and continue the work of the mission. This 
work progressed until 1839, when it was suspended, on account of sick- 
ness. Mr. H. and family took charge the next year, and remained until 
1842, when they returned home. When ho was about to leave, the In- 
dians took a very affectionate leave of his family. 

George Williams was appointed to extend the farewell of the whole 
tribe, and in doing so, he spoke as follows : “ My brother and my sister, 
I am about to speak for all our young men and for all our women and 
children, and in their name bid you farewell. They could not all come, 
and it would be too much trouble for you to have them allbere at once, 
so I have been sent with their message. I was directed to tell you that 
all their hearts are full of sorrow, because you are going to leave them 
and return to your home. Ever since you have lived with us we can all 
see how the Quakers and our fathers lived together in peace. 

“You have treated our children well, and your doors have always 
been open to us. When we were in distress, you relieved us; and when 
our people were hungry, you gave them food. For your kindness, we 
love you. Your children and our children lived together- in peace, and at 
school learned together, and loved one another. We will always remem- 
ber you, and teach our children to never forget your children. And 
now, my brother and sister, I bid you farewell, and Caleb and his sisters, 
and the little boys and their sisters, farewell I” He then took Mr. Har- 
vey by the hand, saying “ Farewell, my brother,” and then taking the 
hand of Mrs. Harvey said, “ Farewell, my good sister.” He then bade 
the children an individual farewell, and went away in sadness. The next 
day about twenty chiefs spent the day with the Friends, and towards 
evening took leave of the family in a manner similar to that of the rep- 
resentative chief on the preceding day, and then left the house in the 
manner of leaving a grave, without looking back, or speaking a word. 
The mission was still sustained after Harvey’s return, until it became 
supplemented by several district missions of different denominations. 
It may here be added that, in 1853, Congress appropriated $66,000 as 


additional compensation to the Wapakoneta and Hog Creek Shawnees, 
and their claims were thereby extinguished. Thus — 

“ 'Mid the forests where they warred, 

There rings no hunter’s shout ; 

But their name is on your waters — 

, Ye may not wash it out.” 

Our purpose is now accomplished, and we cast a lingering farewell 
look upon that people whose history' we have reviewed. We thus traced 
the connection with this territory of the disinherited offspring of the 
Algonquin nation, which knew no superiors, and acknowledged no equals. 
Springing from the head of the Great Spirit, all other tribes and nation- 
alities were inferior, because they sprang from the inferior body. Endowed 
by superior wisdom, all other tribal or national wisdom was obtained 
through them, as the terrestrial fountain head. Brave, generous, and 
strong, they' possessed a nomadic nature which makes their history almost 
coextensive with a continent. From the Atlantic to the Father of Waters 
they left their foot-prints, and from the great cold lakes to the broad 
warm gulf, the forests echoed their voices, and the streams reflected their 
images. Proud and arrogant in the knowledge of their strengt h, if that 
strength waned they substituted prudence for arrogance, but never com- 
promised their superiority nor sacrificed their dignity. More than other 
tribes, they appreciated nature, and there found their storehouse of 
eloquence, for their imagery was the reflection of nature’s heart. Their 
language was thus limited, but rich, and better calculated for lofty 
oratory than trivial conversation Single words adorned whole ideas in 
poetic beauty. 

They' were in harmony with nature till the mutual sy'mpathy caused 
the “ very leaves of the forests to weep tears of pity” at the suffering 
produced by the pale-face intruder, whose contact, like a whirlwind, swept 
forest and savage alike before him in his destructive career. Such were 
the Shawnees at the advent of the whites, and although driven about and 
wronged, they still hoped to find a spot they could call their own, and 
from which they never would be driven. Destiny reserved no such boon 
for them as yet, and when they settled on the Auglaize and the lands were 
“ guaranteed to them forever,” the promises were false, and the hopes 
delusive. Contented if here they could remain, they were willing to even 
forsake their fathers’ graves, relinquish their claims to their tribal lands, 
renounce their ancestral lives, and adopt the habits of civilized men. 
The Auglaize is a witness to the transformation, while Wapakoneta is a ^ 
monument to the progress of the same race. Here they abandoned their 
wild past, and embraced the teaching of the whites. Instead of warring, 
they cultivated the soil; instead of the chase, they gathered harvests. 
For tradition, they accepted education, and for barbarity they accepted 
humanity. It was enough, and they were happy'; but again they must 
leave all they love ; all the associations of their new condition, and all 
the incentives to the new life they embraced. 

Their hope was crushed, for the hand that plays with the heart-strings 
of association and affection is cruel and relentless. So in their case ; 
the tender cords snapped asunder, and warriors, who knew not how to 
flinch before a tomahawk, nor yet to weep before the stake, were touched ’ 
to galling tears. It was a night of gloom on which Destiny looked in 
pity, and provided in the Quakers a star of promise, until, in humanity, 
the sun of reality could rise. Let the dark past, with its suffering and 
its wrongs, be forever dissipated by the golden light of humanity which 
beams justice and happiness, not for the whites alone, but for the whole 
brotherhood of man. 

m 

POST-OFFICE. 

Although some difference of opinion has prevailed touching the date 
of the establishment of post-offices in the Northwest, it may be stated 
that the first office was established in 1794, as shown by the subjoined 
correspondence. 

General Post-Office, Philadelphia, May 24, 1794. 

Dear Sib : It is proposed to attempt the carriage of a mail from Pitts- 
burg to Wheeling by land and thence by water to Limestone. From 
Limestone by a new road on the southern side of the Ohio to the mouth 
of Licking, opposite to Fort Washington, where it will cross over. From 
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Limestone the mail will be carried through the State of Kentucky ; the 
post road through the wilderness in this case to be discontinued. I 
have given directions to have these boats constructed for the purpose, 
to be formed in the best manner for ease and expedition in pushing up 
stream, to be managed by five hands each. Hope they will be running 
some time in June. 

Marietta will be a station for the boats to stop at as they pass, and 
doubtless it will be convenient to have a post-office there. Herewith I 
send a packet addressed to you to be put into the hands of the person 
you judge most suitable for postmaster. He will there see the forms in 
which the business is to be transacted, with which he should make him- 
self acquainted. The law now Sent will expire in a few days. It is sub- 
stantially the same, as the new law as to the regulations — the latter will 
be forwarded when prepared. The person you designate for postmaster 
should be careful and trusty, and there will be an advantage in having 
one whose residence will be near the landing place of the mail boats. 

The advantages of a regular mail will be so great to your settlement, 
I am sure you will omit nothing to secure them. 

I am, with respect and esteem, dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Timothy Pickering. 


P. S I suppose a post-office may be eligible at Gallipolis, for whiab 

reason I send a second package addressed to you to be disposed of as 
you think fit. You will be so good as to favor me with an answer as 
soon as possible. 

To General Rufus Putnam, Marietta. 

Marietta, Jnne 9, 1794. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 24th ult., with the packets referred to, 
has come to hand. I have engaged Mr. Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., to 
undertake the business of postmaster at this place. He is a gentleman 
of probity — is attorney for the United States in this county, and keeps 
his office within a few yards of where boats will naturally land, both on 
account of convenience and security. 

With respect to Gallipolis, I am not so well acquainted ns to fix on 
any one without some further information, which I expect to obtain in 
a few days. Yours, Rufus Putnam. 

Mr. R. J. Meigs, Jr., was thus the first postmaster in the Northwest- 
ern Territory. He held the office until October, 1795, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Capt. Josiah M unroe, who continued postmaster to 1801. 

Gen. Putnam selected Mr. Francis De Hebecourt for postmaster at 
Gallipolis. 


OHIO. 


It is but a step from the territory to the State. The constitutional 
convention, comprising delegates from the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
assembled for the purpose of framing and adopting a constitution for the 
United States, and terminated its labors and adjourned September 17, 
1787. The old “Article^ of Confederation” were too narrow for the 
structure of government then rearing by the people. From the old 
battle-scarred confederation they sought to hew out a new State, recog- 
nizing the people as the source, the object and the power of government. 
It must be “a government of the people, for the people, by the people,” 
and to this end a Nation was founded, supreme in its attributes, because 
reflecting the will of a sovereign people. Rights, powers, functions, and 
prerogatives were reserved to the Nation, while others were delegated to 
the several States. 

The Nation in its constitutional capacity became, and is the supreme 
power and supreme law. It was a new experiment ; it was the launch- 
ing of an untried vessel upon an unknown sea; but the fullness of time 
had come wherein “man is man and master of his fate,” and when it was 
found desirable to make a “perpetual union” still “more perfect.” 
That constitution everywhere sought an indissoluble union composed of 
indestructible States. It was “we the people of the United States in 
order to make a more perfect union,” who sought to confirm and 
strengthen what had been pronounced a perpetual union. True, it was 
found necessary in later years to enlarge the provisions of the consti- 
tution, but at the period of its adoption it was as rounded, as symmet- 
rical, and as finished as the differing opinions entertained by the framers 
would permit. Those liberalizing provisions which have been the out- 
growth of years of development applied and still apply chiefly to the 
rights of individuals rather than to the powers of the Nation or the 
State. The integrity of the union was not an open question so far as 
the constitution could provide against conflicting views; but the rights 
of the individual, the manhood of man had not yet been recognized or 
secured. That instrument contained the word “white” and “white 
inhabitants,” alone were known to the founders of the government. 
Slavery was an institution which became the fountain head of nullifica- 
tion, secession, and rebellion, that trinity of evil which impoverished a 
treasury, bathed a people in teafs, and baptized a land in blood. But 
it hastened the consummation of freedom, hastened development, hast- 
ened the recognition of manhood’s highest estate, and who will say 


liberty and manhood can be purchased at too high a price? Until the, 
amendments were adopted “ we, the people,” only applied to a portion 
of the people, just as the clause, “all men are created equal and endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” as used in the Declaration, could only apply to a 
portion of the race, and that portion was determined only by a color line 
which shut away from the black man all rights which a white man was'" 
bound to respect. A storm of thought, succeeded by a tempest of armed 
force, gave to those expressions a literal significance, and the Nation 
withstood the shock to become in reality what it had before been but in 
name, “ the land of the free and the asylum of the oppressed.” When 
the shock did come, when armed rebellion sought to destroy the union, 
when the constitution became too narrow for the crisis of the hour, then 
above all constitutions and all written laws was seen the light and 
strength and justice of the unwritten law of nature, the law of self-pres- 
ervation. Under that law, the life of the Nation was the first object to 
be secured, and after that came the liberty of the individual. The result 
was life to the Nation and liberty for every man beneath the flag, with a 
constitution so amended as to secure forever these inestimable jewels to 
generations yet unborn. 

ratification. 

The constitution itself provided that : “ the ratification of the conven- 
tions of nine States shall be sufficient for the establishment of this con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same.” 

In accordance with this provision eleven of the thirteen States, by 
their conventions ratified the constitution, and it went into operation 
and became the supreme law on March 4, 1789, that being the date fixed 
by Congress under the convention resolutions of September 13, 1788, 
The order of the ratification by the several States will appear by the 
following list: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787 ; Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788; Connecticut, Jan. .9, 
1788; Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 1788; Maryland, April 28, 1788; South 
Carolina, May 23, 1788 ; New Hampshire, June 21, 1788 ; Virginia, June 
26, 1788; New York, July 26, 1788. 

Afterward the States of North Carolina and Rhode Island were ad- 
mitted into the union by Congress, upon the presentation of authenti- 
cated forms of ratification ; North Carolina being admitted Nov. 21,” 
1789, and Rhode Island May 29, 1790. The union of the old States was 
thus secured and perfected, but the constitution did not rest here. After 
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providing for its own adoption by ratification, it further provided that 
“new States may l)e admitted by Congress into this union,” upon equal 
terms with the original States which had fought out their independence 
of the mother country, and founded a new form of government, under 
new conditions, in a new world. Under this provision Vermont applied 
for admission into the Union in 1791 ; Kentucky in 1792; and Tennessee 
in 1796. Herein was the inauguration of the new order of tilings which, 
planted in hope, has flourished in strength. .Brought forth in tearful, 
anxious travail, it was baptized in blood to live in hope. In the midst 
of these events in the east, wfcat of the vast region west of Pennsyl- 
vania? We will see. 

While the thirteen old colonies were thus declaring their independence, 
the thirteen new States, which now lie in the western interior, had no 
existence, and gave no sign of the future. The solitude of nature was 
unbroken by the steps of civilization. The wisest statesman had not 
contemplated the probability of the coming States, and the boldest 
patriot did not dream that this interior wilderness should soon contain 
a greater population than the thirteen old States with all the added 
growth of one hundred years. 

Ten years after that the old States had ceded their western lands to 
the General Government, and the Congress of the United States had 
passed the ordinance of 1785 for the survey of .the public territory, and 
in 1787 the celebrated ordinance which organized the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory, and dedicated it to freedom and intelligence. 

Fifteen years after that, and more than a quarter of a century after 
the Declaration of Independence, the State of Ohio was admitted into 
the Union, being the seventeenth, which accepted the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It has since grown up to be great, populous, and prosperous under the 
influence of those ordinances. At her admission in 1803 the tide of mi- 
gration had begun to flow over the Allegbanies into the valley of the 
Mississippi, and although no steamboat or railroad then existed, not 
even a stage coach helped the immigration, yet the wooden “ ark” on 
the Ohio, and the heavy wagon slowly winding over the mountains, bore 
these tens of thousands to the wilds of Kentucky and the plains of Ohio. 
In the spring of 1788 — the first year of settlement — 4500 persons passed 
the mouth of the Muskingum in three months, and the tide continued to 
pour on fot half a century in a widening stream, mingled with all the 
races of Europe and America, until now the five States of the North- 
western Territory, in the wilderness of 1776, contain over twelve mil- 
lions of people, enjoying all the blessings which peace and prosperity, 
freedom and Christianity, can confer upon any people. Of these five 
States, born under the ordinance of 1787, Ohio is the first, oldest, and, 
in many things, the greatest State in the American Union. Ohio is just 
one-sixth part of the Northwestern Territory — 40,000 square miles. It 
lies between Lake Erie and the Ohio River, having two hundred miles 
of navigable waters, on one side flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the other into the Gulf of Mexico. Through the lakes its vessels touch 
on six thousand miles of interior coast, and through the Mississippi on 
thirty-six thousand miles of river coast; so that a citizen of Ohio may 
pursue his navigation through forty-two thousand miles, all in his own 
country, and all within navigable reach of his own State. He who has 
circumnavigated the globe has gone but little more than half the dis- 
tance which the citizen of Ohio finds within his natural reach in this vast 
interior. 

Looking upon the surface of this State, we find no mountains, no bar- 
ren sands, no marshy wastes, no lava-covered plains ; but one broad, 
compact body of arable land, intersected with rivers, and streams, and 
running waters, while the beautiful Ohio flows tranquilly by its side. 
From this great arable surface, where upon the very hills the grass and 
the forest trees grow exuberant and abundant, we find that underneath 
this surface, and easily accessible, lie ten thousand square miles of coal 
and four thousand square miles of iron — coal and iron enough to supply 
the basis of manufacture for a world! All this vast deposit does not 
interrupt or take from that arable surface at all. There you may find in 
one place the same machine bringing up coal and salt water from below, 
while the wheat and com grow upon the surface above. The immense 
masses of coal, iron, salt, and freestone deposited below have not in any 
way diminished the fertility and production of the soil. 


The first settlement of Ohio was made by a colony from New Eng- 
land at the mouth of the Muskingum. It was literally a remnant of the 
officers and soldiers of the Revolution. Of this colony no praise of the 
historian can be as competent or as strong as the language of Washing- 
ton. He says, in answer to inquiries addressed to him: “ No colony in 
America was ever settled under such favorable auspices as that which 
has just commenced at the Muskingum. Information, property, and 
strength will be its characteristics. I know many of the settlers person- 
ally, and there never were men better calculated to promote the welfare 
of such a community ;” and he adds, “that if he were a young man, he 
knows no country in which he would sooner settle than in this western 
region.” This colony, left alone for a time, made its own government, 
and nailed its laws to a tree in the village ; an early indication of that 
law-abiding and peaceful spirit which has since made Ohio a just and 
well ordered community. The subsequent settlements on the Miami 
and Scioto were made by citizens of New Jersey and Virginia, and it is 
certainly remarkable that among the early immigration there were no 
ignorant people. In the language of Washington, they came with “in- 
formation” — qualified to promote the welfare of the community.” 

Soon after the settlement on the Muskingum and the Miami, ttie 
great wave of migration flftwed on the plains and valleys of Ohio and 
Kentucky. Kentucky had been settled earlier, but the main body of 
immigrants in*subsequent years went into Ohio, influenced partly by 
the ordinance of 1787, securing freedom and schools forever; and partly 
by the great security of titles under the survey and guarantee of the 
United States Government. Soon the new State grew up with a rapidity 
which, until then, was unknown in the history of civilization. On the 
Muskingum, where the buffalo had roamed; on the Scioto, where the 
Shawnees had built their towns ; on the Miami, where the great chiefs 
of the Miamis had reigned ; on the plains of Sandusky, yet red with the 
blood of the white man ; on the Maumee, where Wayne, by the victory 
of the “ Fallen Timbers,” had broken the power of the Indian confed- 
eracy, the immigrants from the old States and from Europe came in to 
cultivate the fields, to build up towns, and to rear the institutions of 
Christian civilization, until the single State of Ohio is greater in num- 
ber, wealth, and education than was the whole American Union when 
the Declaration of Independence was made. 

The territory now comprised within the limits of Ohio was formerly 
a part of that vast region claimed by France between the Alleghany and 
Rocky Mountains, first known by the general name of Louisiana. In 
1670, Marquette, a zealous French missionary, accompanied by Monsieur 
Joliet, from Quebec, with five boatmen, set out on a mission from Mack- 
inac to the unexplored regions lying south of that station They passed 
down the lake to Green Bay, thence from Fox River crossed over to the 
Wisconsin, which they followed down to its junction with the Mississippi. 
They descended this mighty stream a thousand miles to its confluence 
with the Arkansas. On their return to Canada they did not fail to urge 
in strong terms the immediate occupation of the vast and fertile regions 
watered by the Mississippi and its branches. About 1725, the French 
erected forts on the Mississippi, on the Illinois, on the Maumee, and on 
the lakes; still, however, the communication with Canada was through 
Lake Michigan. Before 1750, a French post had been fortified at the 
mouth of the Wabash, and a communication was established through 
that river and the Maumee with Canada. About the same time, and 
for the purpose of checking the progress of the French, the Ohio Com- 
pany was formed, and made some attempts to establish trading houses 
among the Indians. The French, however, established a chain of forti- 
fications back of the English settlements, and thus, in a measure, had 
the entire control of the great Mississippi Valley. 

The English government became alarmed at the encroachments of the 
French, and attempted to settle boundaries by negotiations. These 
availed nothing, and both parties were determined to settle their differ- 
ences by force of arms. The principal ground, whereon the English 
claimed dominion beyond the Allcghanies, was that the Six Nations 
owned the Ohio Vallejo, and had placed it, with their other lands, under 
the protection of England. Some of the western lands were also claimed 
by the British as having been actually purchased at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1744, at a treaty between the colonists and the Six Nations at 
that place. The claim of the English monarch to the late Northwestern 
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Territory was ceded to the United States, signed at Paris, September 3, 
1788. The provisional articles which formed the basis of that treaty, 
more especially as related to the boundary, were signed at Paris, No- 
vember 30, 1782. During the pendency of the negotiation relative to 
these preliminary articles, Mr. Oswald, the British commissioner, pro- 
posed the Ohio Riveras the western boundary of the United States, and 
but for the indomitable perseverance of the Revolutionary patriot, John 
Adams, one of the American commissioners, who opposed the proposi- 
tion, and insisted upon the Mississippi as the boundary, the probability 
is that the proposition of Mr. Oswald would have been acceded to by the 
United States commissioners. 

The States which owned western unappropriated lands, with a single 
exception, redeemed their respective pledges by ceding them to the 
United States. The State of Virginia, in March, 1784, ceded the right 
of soil and jurisdiction to the district of country embraced in her char- 
ter, situated to the northwest of the Ohio River. In ■ September, 1786, 
the State of Connecticut also ceded her claim of soil and jurisdiction to 
the district of country within the limits of her charter, situated west of 
a line beginning at the completion of the forty-first point degree of north 
latitude, one hundred and twenty miles west of the western boundary of 
Pennsylvania, and from thence by a line drawn north parallel to and one 
hundred and twenty miles west of said line of Pennsylvania, and to con- 
tinue north until it came to forty-two degrees and two*minutes north 
latitude. The State of Connecticut, on the 30th of May, 1801, also ceded 
her jurisdictional claims to all that territory called the “Western Re- 
serve of Connecticut.” The States of New York and Massachusetts 
also ceded all their claims. 

The above were not the only claims which had to be made prior to the 
commencement of settlements within the limits of Ohio. Numerous 
tribes of Indian savages, by virtue of prior possession, asserted their re- 
spective claims, which also had to be extinguished. A treaty- for this 
purpose was accordingly made at Fort Stanwix, October 27, 1784, with 
the sachems and warriors of the Mohawks, Onondagas, Senecas, Cayu- 
gas, Oneidas, and Tuscaroras, by the third article of which treaty the 
said Six Nations ceded to the United States all claims to the country 
west of a line extending along the west boundary of Pennsylvania, from 
the mouth of the Oyounayea to the Ohio River. 

Washington County was formed July 27, 1788, by proclamation of 
Governor St. Clair, being the first county formed within the limits of 
Ohio. Its original boundaries were as follows : Beginning on the bank 
of the Ohio River, where the western boundary line of Pennsylvania 
crosses it, and running with that line to Lake Erie ; thence along the 
southern shore of said lake to the mouth of Cuyahoga River ; thence up 
the said river to the portage between it and the Tuscarawas branch of 
the Muskingum ; thence down that branch to the forks at the crossing 
place above Fort Laurens; thence with a line to be drawn westerly to 
the portage on that branch of the Big Miami, on which the fort stood 
that was taken by the French in 1752, until it meets the road from the 
lower Shawnee Town to Sandusky ; thence south to Scioto River, and 
thence with that river to the month, and thence up the Ohio River to 
the place of beginning. 

Hamilton was the second county established in the Northwest Terri- 
tory; it was formed January 2, 1790, by proclamation of Governor St. 
Clair, and named from General Alexander Hamilton. Its original boun- 
daries were thus defined: Beginning on the Ohio River at the confluence 
of the Little Miami, and down the said Ohio to the mouth of the Big 
Miami, and up said Miami to the standing stone forks or branch of said 
river, and thence with a line to be drawn due east to the Little Miami, 
and down said Little Miami River to the place of beginning. 

Wayne County was established by proclamation of General St. Clair, 
August 15, 1796, and was the third county formed in the Northwest 
Territory. Its original limits were very extensive, and were thus de- 
fined in the act creating it : Beginning at the mouth of Cuyahoga River 
upon Lake Erie, and with the said river to the portage between it and 
the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum ; thence down the said branch 
to the forks at the crossing place above Fort Laurens; thence by a west 
line to the east boundary of Hamilton County, which is a due north line 
from the lower Shawnee Town upon the Scioto River ; thence by a line 
west-northerly to the south part of portage between the Miamis of Ohio 
14- 


and the St. Marys River; thence by a line also west-northerly to the 
southwestern part of the portage between the Wabash and Miamis of 
Lake Erie, where Fort Wayne now stands; thence by a line west-north- 
erly to the south part of Lake Michigan; thence along the western 
shores of the same to the northwest part thereof, including lands upon 
the streams emptying into said lake ; thence by a due north line to the 
territorial boundary in Lake Superior, and with the said boundary 
through Lakes Huron, St. Clair, and Erie to the mouth of Cuyahoga 
River, the place of beginning. These limits embrace what are now parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and. all of Michigan, and the towns 
of Ohio City, Chicago, St. Marys, Mackinaw, etc. Since then States 
and counties have been organized out of this territory. 

It will be observed in the Virginia Military Districts in Ohio, which 
comprise the lands between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers, that 
when the State of Virginia, in 1783, ceded to the United States all her 
right of soil and jurisdiction to all the tract of country she then claimed 
northwest of the Ohio River, it was provided that the Virginia troops of 
the Continental establishment should be paid their legal bounties from 
these lands (and here it may not be amiss to define these land denomi- 
nations). The United States Military Lands were so called from the 
fact that they were appropriated by an act of Congress, in 1796, to satisfy 
certain claims of the officers and soldiers of the Revolution. The patent 
to the soldiers or purchasers of these lands, as well as of all other Ohio 
lands, is derived from the general government. The district was not 
surveyed into ranges and townships, or any regular form, and hence the 
irregularity in the shape of the townships as established by the county 
commissioners for civil purposes; any individual holding a Virginia 
Military Land warrant might locate it wherever he desired within the 
district, and in such shape as he pleased, whenever the land had not been 
previously located. 

We now turn to a chronological review of these circumstances and 
events. 

By the treaties with the Indians of 1785-6, Congress acquired the 
lands watered by the Muskingum, Scioto, and Little and Great Miami 
rivers. 

Territory Northwest of the Ohio . — By ordinance of July 13, 1787, 
formed out of the cession of Virginia, being that part of the territory 
south of the 41st parallel, and out of other territory acquired from Great 
Britain by the treaty of 1783, being the part of the territory north of 
the 41st parallel. Article 5 of this ordinance provided that there should 
be formed from this territory not less than three nor more than five 
States; that three of the States should extend from the Ohio River 
northward — that the boundaries between these three States should be 
established as in the ordinance described — and that Congress should 
have authority to form one or two other States out of that part of the 
territory which lay north of an east and west line drawn through the 
southernmost extremity of Lake Michigan. 

The provisions of this article have been carried into effect by the erec- 
tion, on the Ohio River, of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
separated by the boundaries prescribed by the ordinance, and out of the 
land north of them, of the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and that part 
of the State of Minnesota which lies east of the Mississippi River. 

Territory South of the Ohio River By the act of May 26, 1790, de- 

clared to be “ one district” for the purpose of temporary government, 
and its government constituted like that of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, except as otherwise provided in the act of April 2, 1790, 
accepting from North Carolina the cession of the State of Tennessee. 
The district included the territory comprehended in the present States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee and the territory ceded to the United States 
by the State of South Carolina. It was limited on the south by the 
original State of Georgia, and which were ceded by the State of Georgia, 
in 1802 and which by act of March 27, 1804, became a part of the Mis- 
sissippi territory. 

In 1788 another treaty was made by which the country was purchased 
from the mouth of the Cuyahoga River to the Wabash, lying south and 
east of a certain line mentioned in the treaty. The Indians were dis- 
satisfied with this treaty and it was not relied on by our Government. 
In 1795 twelve tribes attended on Gen. Wayne and treated with him for 
the sale of a considerable portion of the territory, included within the 
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limits of Ohio. In 1805 seven tribes sold to the United States all that 
part of New Connecticut lying west of the Cuyahoga River. In this 
treaty the Connecticut people joined, and paid four thousand dollars to the 
Indians and agreed to pay them twelve thousand dollars additional. In 
1807 that part of this which lies north of the Maumee and east of a me- 
ridian line, passing through the mouth of the Auglaize River was pur- 
chased of the Indians. In 1808 a strip of territory two miles wide was 
acquired by treaty, running from the western boundary of the Western 
Reserve to the Maumee River at the rapids. In the same treaty another 
strip one hundred and twenty feet in width was acquired, running along 
the bank of the Maumee. By these treaties the United States acquired 
the four-fifths of the State of Ohio. 

That portion of the ceded tracts above latitude 41° north, extending 
from Pennsylvania on the east, to the western limits of Sandusky and 
Seneca counties, was given by Congress to Connecticut, and is called 
the Western Reserve, or New Connecticut. It extends one hundred and 
twenty miles from east to west, and on an average is fifty miles in width 
from north to Bouth. Its areft contains about three millions eight hun- 
dred thousand acres. Five hundred thousand acres of this tract, off the 
west end, the State of Connecticut gave to certain sufferers by fire in the 
Revolutionary War. A part of the ceded lands lying along the Ohio 
River, including the mouths of the Muskingum and Hockhoeking rivers, 
was sold by the old Congress to the Ohio Company. This was the first 
sale of lands before the present Constitution of the United States was 
adopted. It was sold for one dollar per acre, payable in Congress notes, 
at twenty shillings in a pound, whereas the interest on those notes made 
them worth twenty-eight shillings and six pence on the pound at that 
time. These securities were funded under the Constitution of the United 
States, and became a part of the national debt. Benjamin Stites, Esq., 
of old Redstone Fort (now Brownsville, Pa.), who had examined the valley 
of the Shawnese 'soon after the treaty of 1786, by his statement induced 
John Cleves Symmes to visit that region. Symmes found them all and 
more than all they had been represented to be, and upon the 29th of 
August, 1787, wrote to the President of Congress asking that the Treas- 
ury Board might be empowered to contract with them for the country 
between the Miamis. 

John Cleves Symmes of New Jersey was the next purchaser of land in 
Ohio, as he bought of the old Congress land lying between the mouths 
of the two Miamis and extending northerly so as to contain six hundred 
thousand acres ; he gave sixty-six cents an acre for this land. 

In addition to the above facts, let us detail the circumstances which 
led to the cession of the Northwestern Territory, and the States which 
relinquished their lands for the common benefit of the United States. 

In September, 1780, the Congress of the Confederation passed a reso- 
lution, stating that, if these unappropriated lands were ceded to the 
United States, they should be formed into distinct republican States, and 
become members of the Federal Union and have the same rights as the 
thirteen original States ; that each State shall contain a suitable extent 
of territory, not less than one hundred nor more than one hundred and 
fifty miles square, and that the necessary and reasonable expenses which 
any State shall have incurred since the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary War, in acquiring any part of the territory that may be ceded 
or relinquished to the United States, shall be reimbursed. 

In pursuance of this resolution, the following States made cession of 
territory to the United States at the date specified: New York, March 
1, 1781; Virginia, March 1, 1781, and December 30, 1788; Massachu- 
setts, April 19, 1785; Connecticut, September 14, 1786, and confirmed 
May 30, 1800; South Carolina, August 9, 1787; North Carolina, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1791; and Georgia, April 24, 1820. 

These lands were designated and situated as follows: Virginia land 
lay between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers, which was given to her 
soldiers of the Revolution as a reward for their services, and was called 
the Virginia Military Tract. The United States had promised lands 
to the soldiers of the Revolution, and so Congress laid off a tract for 
that purpose, lying south of New Connecticut, extending from the Ohio 
River on the east to the Scioto on the west, and called the United States 
Military Tract. There were some refugees during the Revolutionary 
War from Nova Scotia, to whom Congress gave a strip of land extending 
from the Muskingum, opposite Zanesville, to the Scioto at Columbus. 


It is several miles in width. The remaining part of the State was sur- 
veyed and sold by Congress. In the United States lands, the Virginia 
military, and Symmes’s purchase, the original owner obtained his patent 
from the United States Land Office, while land ceded to Ohio by Con- 
gress on condition of making certain canals, were deeded to purchasers 
by the Governor and Secretary of State. 

The act of Congress of December 30, 1788, provided that the territory 
of the United States should be divided into not more than five, nor less 
than three States; but on August 7, 1789, the act was modified, and by 
a subsequent act of May 7, 1800, the Northwestern Territory was di- 
vided into two separate governments. 

The people of the eastern division petitioned Congress, which passed an 
act April 30, 1S02, authorizing them to form a constitution; and in addi- 
tion thereto Congress offered the people of the State, after it should be 
organized, the one thirty-eighth part of their whole territory for the use of 
schools ; also certain lands on which they supposed salt water might be 
procured ; five per cent, of all the net proceeds of sales of lands owned 
by Congress, three per cent, of which was to be laid out in making roads 
in the State, and two per cent, on a road to be made from Cumberland, 
in Maryland, to the State of Ohio. This road is familiarly known as 
the National Turnpike. 

These offers were all made on condition that the people of the terri. 
tory would adept a constitution founded on republican principles, which 
would harmonize with the ordinances of 1787, so far as being consistent 
with their being a separate State, and to be in strict accordance with 
the Constitution of the United States. Such were the requirements of 
the act of 30th of April, 1802. The convention met November 1, 1802, 
and finally adopted the constitution November 29, 1802, making Chilli- 
cothe the seat of government for the new State. Edward Tiffin, Esq., 
had the honor of being president of the convention, and Thomas Scott, 
secretary. 

On February 19, 1803, Congress passed an act, admitting Ohio as a 
State into the Union, with one representative in Congress, although the 
constitution had never been submitted to the people for their approval 
or disapproval. The counties in existence before the adoption of the 
constitution were Hamilton, Ross, Wayne, Adams, Knox, Jefferson, 
Washington, Trumbull, and Belmont. These counties constituted the 
Northwestern Territory, now embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

We now cast a glance at the territorial government before reviewing 
the affairs of the State. 

Gen. Arthur St. Clair was appointed Governor of the Northwestern 
Territory in 1791. In the session of Congress of 1800 the Northwestern 
Territory was divided into two territories, Ohio and Indiana. Ohio em- 
braced the present States of Ohio and Michigan, while Indiana com- 
prised Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Ohio Territory contained eighty 
thousand square miles, whereas Indiana contained one hundred and 
eighty thousand square miles. Gen. St. Clair was the commissioned 
Governor of Ohio Territory, while Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison was Gov- 
ernor of Indiana. 

On October 29, 1798, Governor St. Clair issued his proclamation, di- 
recting the electors, who then numbered five thousand free white males, 
to elect representatives to a General Assembly to be held at Cincinnati, 
September 16, 1799, of which Edward Tiffin was speaker. This was the 
first Legislature of the whole Northwest Territory before its division, 
and by which Gen. William Henry Harrison was elected the delegate to 
Congress. 

The 1st Constitutional Convention convened at Chillicothe, Nov. 1, 
1802. Constitution adopted. The 2d met at Columbus, May 6, 1850. 
The 3d assembled at Columbus, May 13, 1873. Constitution rejected, 
leaving the constitution of 1852 in full force and effect. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF OHIO. 

We, the people of the State of Ohio, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom, to secure its blessings and promote our common welfare, do 
establish this Constitution: 
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ARTICLE I. — BiLii op Rights. 

Section 1. All men are, by nature, free and independent, and have cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are those of enjoying and defending 
life and liberty, acquiring, possessing, and protecting property, and seek- 
ing and obtaining happiness and safety. 

Sec. 2. All political power is inherent in the people. Government is 
instituted for their equal protection and benefit, and they have the right 
to alter, reform, or abolish the same, whenever they may deem it neces- 
sary ; and no special privileges or immunities shall ever be granted, that 
may not be altered, revoked, or repealed by the General Assembly. 

Sec. 3. The people have the right to assemble together, in a peaceable 
manner, to consult for their common good; to instruct their Repre- 
sentatives; and to petition the General Assembly for the redress of 
grievances. 

Sec. 4. The people have the right to bear arms for their defence and 
security; but standing armies, in time of peace, are dangerous to liberty, 
and shall not be kept up ; and the military shall be in strict subordina- 
tion to the civil power. 

Sec. 5. The right of trial by jury shall be inviolate. 

Sec. 6. There shall be no slavery in this State ; nor involuntary servi- 
tude, unless for the punishment of crime. 

Sec. 7. All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates of their own conscience. No 
person shall be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of wor- 
ship, or maintain any form of worship, against his consent; and no pref- 
erence shall be given, by law, to any religious society ; nor shall any 
interference with the rights of conscience be permitted. No religious 
test shall be required, as a qualification for office, nor shall any person 
be incompetent to be a witness on account of his religious belief ; but 
nothing herein shall be construed to dispense with oaths and affirma- 
tions. Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being essential to 
good government, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to pass 
suitable laws, to protect every religious denomination in the peaceable 
enjoyment of its own mode of public worship, and to encourage schools 
and the means of instruction. 

Sec. 8. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety re- 
quire it. 

Sec. 9. All persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, except for 
capital offences where the proof is evident, or the presumption great. 
Excessive bail shall not be required ; nor excessive fines imposed ; nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Sec. 10. Except in cases of impeachment, and cases arising in the 
army and navy, or in the militia when in actual service in time of war 
or public danger, and in cases of petit larceny and other inferior offences, 
no person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on presentment or indictment of a grand jury. In any 
trial, in any court, the party accused shall be allowed to appear and de- 
fend in person and with counsel ; to demand the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him, and to have a copy thereof; to meet the wit- 
nesses face to face; and to have compulsory process to procure the 
attendance of witnesses in his behalf, and a speedy public trial by an 
impartial jury of the county or district, in which the offence is alleged 
to have been committed; nor shall any person be compelled, in any 
criminal case, to be a witness against himself, or be twice put in jeop- 
ardy for the same offence. 

Sec. 11. Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his senti- 
ments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of the right ; and 
no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech, or of 
the press. In all criminal prosecutions for libel, the truth may be given 
in evidence to the jury, and if it shall appear to the jury, that the matter 
charged as libellous is true, and was published with good motives, and 
for justifiable ends, the party shall be acquitted. 

Sec. 12. No person shall be transported out of the State, for any 
offence committed within the same ; and no conviction shall work cor- 
ruption of blood, or forfeiture of estate. 

Sec. 13. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner; nor, in time of war, except in the 
manner prescribed by law. 


Sec. 14. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and possessions, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated ; and no warrant shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the person and things to be seized. 

Sec. 15. No person shall be imprisoned for debt in any civil action, on 
mesne or final process, unless in cases of fraud. 

Sec. 16. All courts shall be open, and every person, for an injury done 
him in his land, goods, person, or reputation, shall have remedy by due 
course of law ; and justice administered without denial or delay. 

Sec. 17. No hereditary emoluments, honors, or privileges shall ever 
be granted or conferred by this State. 

Sec. 18. No power of suspending laws shall ever be exercised, except 
by the General Assembly. 

Sec. 19. Private property shall ever be held inviolate, but subservient 
to the public welfare. When taken in time of war or other public ex- 
igency, imperatively requiring its immediate seizure, or for the purpose 
of making or repairing roads, which shall be open to the public without 
charge, a compensation shall be made to the owner in money; and in all 
other cases, where private property shall be taken for public use, a com- 
pensation therefor shall first be made in money, or first secured by a 
deposit of money; and such compensation shall be assessed by a jury, 
without deduction for benefits to any property of the owner. 

Sec. 20. This enumeration of rights shall not be construed to impair 
or deny others retained by the people ; and all powers not herein dele- 
gated remain with the people. 

ARTICLE II. — Legislative. 

Section 1 . The legislative power of this State shall bq vested in a 
General Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec. 2. Senators and Representatives shall be elected biennially, by 
the electors in the respective counties or districts, on the second Tues- 
day of October. Their own term of office shall commence on the first 
day of January next thereafter, and continue two years. 

Sec. 3. Senators and Representatives shall have resided in their re- 
spectives counties or districts one year next preceding their election, 
unless they shall have been absent on the public business of the United 
States, or of this State. 

Sec. 4. No person holding office under the authority of the United 
States, or any lucrative office under the authority of this State, shall be 
eligible to, or have a seat in, the General Assembly; but this provision 
shall not extend to township officers, justices of the peace, notaries pub- 
lic, or officers of the militia. 

Sec. 5. No person hereafter convicted of an embezzlement of the public 
funds, shall hold any office in this State ; nor shall any person, holding 
public money for disbursement, or otherwise, have a seat in the General 
Assembly, until he shall have accounted for, and paid such money into 
the treasury. 

Sec. G. Each House shall be judge of the election, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own members ; a majority of all the members elected to 
each House shall be a quorum to do business ; but a less number may 
adjourn from day to day, and compel the attendance of absent members, 
in such manner, and under such penalties, as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 7. The mode of organizing the House of Representatives, at the 
commencement of each regular session, shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 8. Each House, except as otherwise provided in this constitution, 
shall choose its own officers, may determine its own rules of proceeding, 
punish its members for disorderly conduct; and, with the concurrence 
of two thirds, expel a member, but not the second time for the same 
cause , and shall have all other powers necessary to provide for its safety 
and the undisturbed transaction of its business. 

Sec. 9. Each House shall keep a correct journal of its proceedings, 
which shall be published. At the desire of any two members, the yeas 
and nays shall be entered upon the journal ; and, on the passage of every 
bill, in either House, the vote shall be taken by yeas and nays, and 
entered upon the journal ; and no law shall be passed in either House 
without the concurrence of a majority of all the members elected therein. 

Sec. 10. Any member of either House shall have the right to protest 
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against any act or resolution thereof; and such protest, and the reasons 
therefor, shall, without alteration, commitment, or delay, be entered 
upon the journal. 

Sec. 11. All vacancies which may happen in either House shall, for 
the unexpired terra, be filled by election, as shall be directed by law. 

Sec. 12. Senators and Representatives, during the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and in going to and returning from the same, shall be 
privileged from arrest in all cases, except treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace ; and for any speech or debate in either House they shall not 
be questioned elsewhere. 

Sec. 13. The proceedings of both Houses shall be public, except 
in cases which, in the opinion of two-thirds of those present, require 
secrecy. 

Sec. 14. Neither House shall, without the consent of the other, ad- 
journ for more than two days, Sundays excluded ; nor to any other place 
than that in which the two Houses shall be in session. 

Sec. 15. Bills may originate in either House; but may be altered, 
amended or rejected in the other. 

Sec. 16. Every bill shall be fully and distinctly read on three different 
days, unless, in case of urgency, three-fourths of the House in which it 
shall be pending shall dispense with this rule. No bill shall contain 
more than one subject, which shall be clearly expressed in its title; and 
no law shall be revived or amended, unless the new act contain the en- 
tire act revived, or the section or sections amended ; and the section or 
sections so amended shall be repealed. 

Sec. 17- The presiding officer of each House shall sign, publicly, in 
the presence of the House over which he presides, while the same is in 
session and capable of transacting business, all bills and joint resolu- 
tions passed by the General Assembly. 

Sec. 18. The style of the laws of this State shall be, “Be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of the State of Ohio.” 

Sec. 1 9. No Senator or Representative shall, during the term for which 
he shall have been elected, or for one year thereafter, be appointed to 
any civil office under the State, which shall be created, or the emolu- 
ments of which shall have been increased, during the term for which he 
shall have been elected. 

Sec. 20. The General Assembly, in cases not provided for in the Con- 
stitution, shall fix the term of office and the compensation of all officers; 
but no change therein shall affect the salary of any officer during his 
existing term, unless the office be abolished. 

Sec. 21. The General Assembly shall determine by law before what 
authority, and in what manner, the trial of contested elections shall be 
conducted. 

Sec. 22. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, except in pur- 
suance of a specific appropriation made by law ; and no appropriation 
shall be made for a longer period than two years. 

Sec. 23. The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of 
impeachment, but a majority of the members elected must concur therein. 
Impeachments shall be tried by the Senate ; and the Senators, when sit- 
ting for that purpose, shall be upon oath or affirmation to do justice 
according to law and evidence. No person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators. 

Sec. 24. The Governor, Judges, and all State officers, may be im- 
peaohed for any misdemeanor in office; but judgment shall not extend 
further than removal from office, and disqualification to hold any office 
under the authority of this State. The party impeached, whether con- 
victed or not, shall be liable to indictment, trial, and judgment, accord- 
ing to law. 

Sec. 25. All regular sessions of the General Assembly shall commence 
on the first Monday of January, biennially. The first session under this 
Constitution shall commence on the first Monday of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

Sec. 26. All laws of a general nature shall have a uniform operation 
throughout the State; nor shall any act, except such as relates to public 
schools, be passed, to take effect upon the approval of any other author- 
ity than the General Assembly, except as otherwise provided in this 
Constitution. 

Sec. 27. The election and appointment of all officers, and the filling 


of all vacancies not otherwise provided for by this Constitution, or the 
Constitution of the United States, shall be made in such manner as may 
be directed by law; but no appointing power shall be exercised by the 
General Assembly, except as prescribed in this Constitution, and in the 
election of United States Senators; and in these cases the vote shall be 
taken “ viva voce.” 

Sec. 28. The General Assembly shall have no power to pass retro- 
active laws, nor laws impairing the obligation of contracts; but may, by 
general laws, authorize courts to carry into effect, upon such terms as 
shall be just and equitable, the manifest intention of parties and officers, 
by curing omissions, defects and errors in instruments and proceedings, 
arising out of their want of conformity with the laws of this State. 

Sec. 29. No extra compensation shall be made to any officer, public 
agent, or contractor, after the service shall have been rendered, or the 
contract entered into; nor shall any money be paid on any claim, the 
subject matter of which shall not have been provided for by preexisting 
law, unless such compensation or claim be allowed by two-thirds of the 
members elected to each branch of the General Assembly. 

Sec. 30. No new county shall contain less than four hundred square 
miles of territory, nor shall any count}' be reduced below that amount; 
and all laws creating new counties, changing county lines, or removing 
county seats, shall, before taking effect, be submitted to the electors of 
the several counties to be effected thereby, at the next general election 
after the passage thereof, and be adopted by a majority of all the electors 
voting at such election, in each of said counties; but any county now or 
hereafter containing one hundred thousand inhabitants, may be divided, 
whenever a majority of the voters, residing in each of the proposed di- 
visions, shall approve of the law passed for that purpose ; but no town 
or city within the same shall be divided, nor shall either of the divisions 
contain less than twenty thousand inhabitants. 

Sec. 31. The members and officers of the General Assembly shall 
receive a fixed compensation, to be prescribed by law, and no other 
allowance or perquisites, either in the payment of postage or otherwise ; 
and no change in their compensation shall take effect during their term 
of office. 

Sec. 32. The General Assembly shall grant no divorce, nor exercise 
any judicial power not herein expressly conferred. 

ARTICLE III.— Executive. 

Section 1. The Executive Department shall consist of a Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, and an 
Attorney General, who shall be chosen by the electors of the State, on 
the second Tuesday of October, and at the places of voting for members 
of the- General Assembly. 

Sec. 2. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Treas- 
urer and Attorney General, shall hold their offices for two years; and 
the Auditor for four years. Their terms of office shall commence on the 
second Monday of January next after their election, and continue until 
their successors are elected and qualified. 

Sec. 3. The returns of every election, for the officers named in the 
foregoing section, shall be sealed up and transmitted to the seat of 
government, by the returning officers, directed to the President of the 
Senate, who, during the first week of the session, shall open and publish 
them, and declare the result, in the presence of a majority of the mem- 
bers of each house of the General Assembly. The person having the 
highest number of votes shall be declared duly elected; but if any two 
or more shall be highest, and equal in votes, for the same office, one of 
them shall be chosen by the joint vote of both houses. 

Sec. 4. Should there be no session of the General Assembly in Janu- 
ary next after an election for any of the officers aforesaid, the returns of 
such election shall be/made to the Secretary of State, and opened, and 
the result declared by the Governor, in such manner as may be provided 
by law. 

Sec. 5. The supreme executive power of this State shall be vested in 
the Governor. 

Sec. 6. He may require information, in writing, from the officers in 
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the executive department, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices; and shall see that the laws are faithfully executed. 

Sec. 7. He shall communicate at every session, by message, to the 
General Assembly, the condition of the State, and recommend such 
measures as he shall deem expedient. 

Sec. 8. He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene the General 
Assembly by proclamation, and shall state to both houses, when assem- 
bled, the purpose for which they have been convened. 

Sec. 9. In case of disagreement between the two houses, in respect to 
the time of adjournment, he shall have power to adjourn the General 
Assembly to such time as he may think proper, but not beyond the reg- 
ular meetings thereof. 

Sec. 10. He shall be commander-in-chief of the military and naval 
forces of the State, except when they shall be called into the service of 
the TJnited States. 

Sec. 11. He shall have power, after conviction, to grant reprieves, 
commutations, and pardons, for all crimes and offences, except treason 
and cases of impeachment, upon such conditions as he may think proper, 
subject, however, to such regulations, as to the manner of applying for 
pardons, as may be prescribed by law. Upon conviction for treason, he 
may suspend the execution of the sentence, and report the case to the 
General Assembly, at its next meeting, when the General Assembly shall 
either pardon, commute the sentence, direct its execution, or grant a 
further reprieve. He shall communicate to the General Assembly, at 
every regular session, each case of reprieve, commutation, or pardon 
granted ; stating the name and crime of the convict, the sentence, its 
date, and the date of the commutation, pardon, or reprieve, with his rea- 
sons therefor. 

Sec. 12. There shall be a seal of the State, which shall be kept by the 
Governor, and used by him officially; and shall be called “The Great 
Seal of the State of Ohio.” 

Sec. 13. All grants and commissions shall be issued in the name, and 
by the authority, of the State of Ohio; sealed with the Great Seal, signed 
by the Governor, and countersigned by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 14. No member of Congress, or other person holding office under 
the authority of this State, or of the United States, shall execute the 
office of Governor, except as herein provided. 

Sec. 15. In case of the death, impeachment, resignation, removal, or 
other disability of the Governor, the powers and duties of the office, for 
the residue of the term, or until he shall be acquitted, or the disability 
removed, shall devolve upon the Lieutenant Governor. 

Sec. 16. The Lieutenant Governor shall be President of the Senate, 
but phall vote only when the Senate is equally divided; and in case of 
his absence, or impeachment, or when he shall exercise the office of Gov- 
ernor, the Senate shall choose a President pro tempore. 

Sec. 17. If the Lieutenant Governor, while executing the office of 
Governor, shall be impeached, displaced, resign or die, or otherwise be- 
come incapable of performing the duties of the office, the President of 
the Senate shall act as Governor, until the vacancy is filled, or the dis- 
ability removed; and if the President of the Senate, for any of the above 
causes, shall be rendered incapable of performing the duties pertaining 
to the office of Governor, the same shall devolve upon the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 18. Should the office of Auditor, Treasurer, Secretary, or Attor- 
ney General, become vacant, for any of the causes specified in the fifteenth 
section of this article, the Governor shall fill the vacancy until the disa- 
bility is removed, or a successor elected and qualified. Every such va- 
cancy shall be filled by election, at the first general election that occurs 
more than thirty days after it shall have happened; and the person 
chosen shall hold the office for the full term fixed in the second section 
of this article. 

Sec. 19. The officers mentioned in this article shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services, a compensation to be established by law, which 
shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which 
they shall have been elected. 

Sec. 20. The officers of the executive department, and of the public 
State Institutions, shall, at least five days preceding each regular session 
of the General Assembly, severally report to the Governor, who shall 
transmit such reports, with his message, to the General Assembly. 


ARTICLE IV.— Judicial. 

Section 1. The judicial power of the State shall be vested in a supreme 
court, in district courts, courts of common pleas, courts of probate, jus- 
tices of the peace, and in such other courts, inferior to the supreme court, 
in one or more counties, as the General Assembly may, from time to 
time, establish. * 

Sec. 2. The supreme court shall consist of five judges, a majority of 
whom shall be necessary to form a quorum, or to pronounce a decision. 

It shall have original jurisdiction in quo warranto, mandamus, habeas 
corpus, and procedendo, and such appellate jurisdiction as may be pro- 
vided by law. It shall hold at least one term in each year, at the seat 
of government, and such other terms, at the seat of government, or else- 
where, as may be provided by law. The judges of the supreme court 
shall be elected by the electors of the State at large. 

Sec. 3. The State shall be divided into nine common pleas districts, of 
which the county of Hamilton shall constitute one, of compact territory, 
and bounded by county lines; and each of said districts, consisting of 
three or more counties, shall be subdivided into three parts, of compact 
territory, bounded by county lines, and as nearly equal in population as 
practicable; in each of which, one judge of the court of common pleas 
for said district, and residing therein, shall be elected by the electors of 
said subdivision. Courts of common pleas shall be held, by one or more 
of these judges, in every county in the district, as often as may be pro- 
vided by law ; and more than one court, or sitting thereof, may be held 
at the same time in each district. 

Sec. 4. The jurisdiction of the courts of common pleas, and of the judges 
thereof, shall be fixed by law. 

Sec. 5. District courts shall be composed of the judges of the court of 
common pleas, of the respective districts, and one of the judges of the 
supreme court, any three of whom shall be a quorum, and shall be held 
in each county therein, at least once in each year; but if it shall be found 
inexpedient to hold such court annually, in each county, of any district, 
the General Assembly may, for such district, provide that said court 
shall hold at least three annual sessions therein, in not less than three - 
places: Provided, that the General Assembly may, by law, authorize the 
judges of each district to fix the times of holding the courts therein. 

Sec. 6. The district court shall have like original jurisdiction with the 
supreme court, and such appellate jurisdiction as may be provided by 
law. 

Sec. 7. There shall be established in each county a probate court, 
which shall be a court of record, open at all times, and holden by one 
judge, elected by the voters of the county, who shall hold his office for 
the term of three years, and shall receive such compensation, payable 
out of the county treasury, or by fees, or both, as shall be provided by 
law. 

Sec. 8. The probate court shall have jurisdiction in probate and testa- 
mentary matters, the appointment of administrators and guardians, the 
settlement of the accounts of executors, administrators and guardians, 
and such jurisdiction in habeas corpus, the issuing of marriage licenses, 
and for the sale of land by executors, administrators and guardians, and 
such other jurisdiction, in any county, or counties, as may be provided 
by law. 

Sec. 9. A competent number of justices of the peace shall be elected, 
by the electors, in each township in the several counties. Their term of 
office shall be three years, and their powers and duties shall be regulated 
by law. 

Sec. 10. All judges, other than those provided for in this constitution, 
shall be elected by the electors of the judicial district for which they 
may be created, but not for a longer term of office than five years. 

Sec. 11. The judges of the supreme court shall, immediately after the 
first election under this constitution, be classified by lot, so that one 
shall hold for the term of one year, one for two years, one for three years, 
one for four years, and one for five years; and, at all subsequent elec- 
tions, the term of each of said judges shall be for five years. 

Sec. 12. The judges of the courts of common pleas shall, while in office, 
reside in the district for which they are elected ; and their term of office 
shall be for five years. 

Sec. 13. In case the office of any jndge shall become vacant, before the 
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expiration of the regular terra for which he was elected, the vacancy shall 
be filled by appointment by the Governor, until a successor is, elected and 
qualified; and such successor shall be elected for the unexpired terra, at 
the first annual election that occurs more than thirty days after the va- 
cancy shall have happened. 

* Sec. 14. The judges of the supreme court, and of the court of common 
pleas, shall, at stated times, receive for their services such compensation 
as may be provided by law, which shall not be diminished or increased 
during their term of office; but they shall receive no fees or perquisites, 
nor hold any other office of profit or trust, under the authority of this 
State or the United States. All votes for either of them, for any elective 
office, except a judicial office, under the authority of this State, given by 
the General Assembly, or the people, shall be void. 

• Sec. 15. The General Assembly may increase or diminish the number 
of the judges of the supreme court, the number of the districts of the 
court of common pleas, the number of judges in any district, change the 
districts, or the subdivision thereof, or establish other courts, whenever 
two-thirds of the members elected to each house shall concur therein ; 
but no such change, addition, or diminution, shall vacate the office of 
any judge. 

Sec. 16. There shall be elected in each county, by the electors thereof, 
one clerk of the court of common pleas, who shall hold his office for the 
term of three years, and until his successor shall be elected and quali- 
fied. He shall, by virtue of his office, be clerk of all other courts of 
record held therein ; but the General Assembly may provide by law, for 
the election of a clerk, with a like term of office, for eachor any other of 
the courts of record, and may authorize the judge of the probate court 
to perform the duties of clerk for his court, under such regulations as 
may be directed by the law. Clerks of courts shall be removable for 
such cause, and in such manner, as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 17. Judges may be removed from office, by concurrent resolution 
of both houses of the General Assembly, if two-thirds of the members 
elected to each house concur therein ; but no such removal shall be made, 
except upon complaint, the substance of which shall be entered on the 
journal, nor until the party charged shall have had notice thereof, and 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Sec.' 1 8. The several judges of the supreme court, of the common pleas, 
and of such other courts as may be created, shall, respectively, have and 
exercise such power and jurisdiction, at chambers, or otherwise, as may 
be directed by law. 

Sec. 19. The General Assembly may establish courts of conciliation, 
and prescribe their powers and duties ; but such courts shall not render 
final judgment, in any case, except upon submission, by the parties, of 
the matter in dispute, and their agreement to abide such judgment. 

Sec. 20. The style of all processes shall be, “ The State of Ohio ;” all 
prosecutions shall be carried on in the name, and by the authority of the 
State of Ohio; and all indictments shall conclude, “ against the peace 
and dignity of the State of Ohio.” 


ARTICLE V. — Elective Franchise. 

Section 1. Every white male citizen of the United States, of the age 
of twenty-one years, who shall have been a resident of the State one year 
next preceding the election, and of the county, township, or ward in 
which he resides, such time as may be provided by law, shall have the 
qualifications of an elector, and be entitled to vote at all elections. 

Sec. 2. All elections shall be by ballot. 

Sec. 3. Electors, during their attendance at elections, and in going to 
and returning therefrom, shall be privileged from arrest, in all cases, ex- 
cept treason, felony, and breach of the peace. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall have power to exclude from the 
privilege of voting, or of being eligible to office, any person convicted of 
bribery, peijury, or other infamous crime. 

Sec. 5. No person in the military, naval, or marine service of the 
United States, shall, by being stationed in any garrison, or military or 
naval station, within the State, be considered a resident of this State. 

Sec. 6. No idiot, or insane person, shall be entitled to the privilege of 
an elector. 


ARTICLE VI. — Education. 

Section 1. The principal of all funds arising from the sale, or other 
disposition of lands or other property, granted or entrusted to the State 
for educational and religious purposes, shall forever be preserved invio- 
late, and undiminished ; and the income arising therefrom, shall be faith- 
fully applied to the specific objects of the original grants or appropria- 
tions. 

Sec. 2. The General Assembly shall make such provisions, by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, as, with the income arising from the school trust fund, 
will secure a thorough and efficient system of common schools through- 
out the State ; but no religious or other sect, or sects, shall ever have 
any exclusive right to, or control of, any part of the school funds of thi3 
State. 

• 

ARTICLE VII.— Public Institutions. 

Section 1. Institutions for the benefit of the insane, blind, and deaf and 
dumb, shall always be fostered and supported by the State, and be sub- 
ject to such regulations as may be prescribed by the General Assembly. 

Sec. 2. The directors of the Penitentiary shall be appointed or elected 
in such manner as the General Assembly may direct ; and the trustees 
of the benevolent, and other State institutions, now elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and of such other State institutions as may be hereafter 
created, shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate ; and, upon all nominations made by the Governor, 
the question shall be taken by yeas and. nays, and entered upon the 
journals of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. The Governor shall have power to fill all vacancies that may 
occur in the offices aforesaid, until the next session of the General As- 
sembly, and until a successor to his appointee shall be confirmed and 
qualified. 

ARTICLE VIII. —Public Debt and Public Works. 

Section 1. The State may contract debts, to supply casual deficits or 
failures in revenues, or to meet expenses not otherwise provided for; but 
the aggregate amount of such debts, direct and contingent, whether con- 
tracted by virtue of one or more acts of the General Assembly, or at dif- 
ferent periods of time, shall never exceed seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; and the money, arising from the creation of such debts, shall 
be applied to the purpose for which it was obtained, or to repay the 
debts so contracted, and to no other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the above limited power, the State may contract 
debts to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, defend the State in war, 
or to redeem the present outstanding indebtedness of the State ; but the 
money, arising from the contracting of such debts, shall be applied to the 
purpose for which it was raised, or to repay such debts, and to no other 
purpose whatever ; and all debts, incurred to redeem the present out- 
standing indebtedness of the State, shall be so contracted as to be pay- 
able by the sinking fund, hereinafter provided for, as the same shall 
accumulate. 

Sec. 3. Except the debts above specified, in sections one and two of 
• this article, no debt whatever shall hereafter be created by, or on behalf 
of the State. 

Sec. 4. The credit of the State shall not, in any manner, be given or 
loaned to, or in aid of, any individual association or corporation what- 
ever; nor shall the State ever hereafter become a joint owner, or stock- 
holder, in an} r company or association in this State, or elsewhere, formed 
for any purpose whatever. 

Sec. 5. The State shall never assume the debts of any county, city, 
or township, or of any corporation whatever, unless such debt shall have 
been created to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or defend the State 
in war. 

Sec. 6. The General Assembly shall never authorize any county, 
city, town, or township, by vote of its citizens, or otherwise, to become 
a stockholder in any joint stock company, corporation, or association 
whatever ; or to raise money for, or loan its credit to, or in aid of, any 
such company, corporation, or association. 

Sec. 7. The faith of the State being pledged for the payment of its 
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public debt, in order to provide therefor, there shall be created a sinking 
fund, which shall be sufficient to pay tiie accruing interest on such debt, 
and, annually, to reduce the principal thereof, by a sum not less than 
one hundred thousand dollars, increased yearly, and each and every 
year, by compounding, at the rate of six per cent, per annum. The said 
sinking fund shall consist of the net annual income of the public works 
and stocks owned by the State, of any other funds or resources that are, 
or may be, provided by law, and of such further sum, to be raised by 
taxation, as may be required for the purposes aforesaid. 

Sec. 8. The Auditor of State, Secretary of State, and Attorney Gen- 
eral, are hereby created a board of commissioners, to be styled “ The 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund.” 

Sec. 9. The commissioners of the sinking fund shall, immediately 
preceding each regular session of the General Assembly, make an esti- 
mate, of the probable amount of the fund, provided for in the seventh 
section of this article, from all sources except from taxation, and report 
the same, together with all their proceedings relative to such fund and 
the public debt, to the Governor, who shall transmit the same, with his 
regular message, to the General Assembly; and the General Assembly 
shall make all necessary provision for raising and disbursing said sink- 
ing fund, in pursuance of the provisions of this article. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the said commissioners faithfully to 
apply said fund, together with all moneys that may be, by the General 
Assembly, appropriated to that object, to the payment of the interest, 
as it becomes due, and the redemption of the principal of the public 
debt of the State, excepting only the school and trust funds held by the 
State. 

Sec. 11. The said commissioners shall, semi-annually, make a full and 
detailed report of their proceedings to the Governor, who shall imme- 
diately cause the same to be published, and shall also communicate the 
same to the General Assembly, forthwith, if it be in session, and if not, 
then at its first session after such report shall be made. 

Sec. 12. So long as this State shall have public works which require 
superintendence, there shall be a Board of Public Works, to consist of 
three members, who shall he elected by the people, at the first general 
election after the adoption of this Constitution, one for the term of one 
year, one for the term of two years, and one for the term of three years; 
and one member of said board shall be elected annually thereafter, who 
shall hold his office for three years. 

Sec. 13. The powers and duties of said Board of Public Works and 
its several members, and their compensation, ‘shall be such as now are 
or may be preccribed by law. 

ARTICLE IX.— Militia. 

Section 1. All white male citizens, residents of this State, being 
eighteen years of age, and under the age of forty-five years, shall be 
enrolled in the militia and perform military duty in such manner, not 
incompatible with the constitution and laws of the United States, as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. Majors General, Brigadiers General, Colonels, Lieutenant Colo- 
nels, Majors, Captains and Subalterns shall be elected by the persons 
subject to military duty in their respective districts. 

Sec. 3. The Governor shall appoint the Adjutant General, Quarter 
Master General, and such other staff officers as may be provided for by 
law. Majors General, Brigadiers General, Colonels or commandants of 
regiments, battalions or squadrons, shall severally appoint their staff, 
and Captains shall appoint their non-commissioned officers and musi- 
cians. 

Sec. 4. The Governor shall commission all officers of the line and staff, 
ranking as such ; and shall have power to call forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the State, to suppress insurrection, and repel invasion. 

Sec. 5. The General Assembly shall provide by law for the protection 
and safe keeping of the public arms. 

ARTICLE X.— County and Township Organizations. 

Section 1. The General Assembly shall provide by law for the elec- 
tion of such county and township officers as may be necessary. 

Sec. 2. County officers shall be elected on the second Tuesday of Oc- 
tober, until otherwise directed by law, by the qualified electors of each 


county, in such manner and for such term, not exceeding three years, as 
may be provided by law. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be eligible to the office of Sheriff or County 
Treasurer for more than four years in any period of six years. 

Sec. 4. Township officers shall be elected on the first Monday of April, 
annually, by the qualified electors of their respective townships, and 
shall hold their offices for one year from the Monday next succeeding 
their election, and until their successors are qualified. 

Sec. 5. No money shall be drawn from any county or township treas- 
ury, except by authority of law. 

Sec. 6. Justices of the peace, and county and township officers may 
be removed in such manner and for 6uch cause as shall be prescribed by 
law. 

Sec. 1. The commissioners of counties, the trustees of townships, and 
similar boards, shall have such power of local taxation for police pur- 
poses as may be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE XI.— Apportionment. 

Section 1. The apportionment of this State for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall be made every ten years, after the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one, in the following manner: The whole popu- 
lation of the State, as ascertained by the federal census, or in such 
other mode as the General Assembly may direct, shall be divided by 
the number one hundred, and the quotient shall be the ratio of repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives for ten years next succeed- 
ing such apportionment. 

Sec. 2. Every county, having a population equal to one-half of said 
ratio, shall be entitled to one Representative ; every county containing 
said ratio, and three-fourths over, shall be entitled to two Representa- 
tives ; every county containing three times said ratio, shall be entitled 
to three Representatives ; and so on, requiring after the first two, an 
entire ratio for each additional Representative. 

Sec. 3. When any county shall have a fraction above the ratio so 
large that, being multiplied by five, the result will be equal to one or 
more ratios, additional Representatives shall be apportioned for such 
ratios, among the several sessions of the decennial period, in the follow- 
ing manner : If there be only one ratio, a Representative shall be allot- 
ted to the fifth session of the decennial period ; if there are two ratios, 
a Representative shall be allotted to the fourth and third sessions, re- 
spectively; if three, to the third, second, and first sessions, respectively; 
if four, to the fourth, third, second, and first sessions, respectively. 

Sec. 4. Any county, forming with another county or counties a repre- 
sentative district, during one decennial period, if it have acquired suffi- 
cient population at the next decennial period, shall be entitled to a sepa- 
rate Representation, if there shall be left, in the district from which it 
shall have been separated, a population sufficient for a Representative; 
but no such change shall be made, except at the regular decennial period 
for the apportionment of Representatives. 

Sec. 5. If in fixing any subsequent ratio, a county, previously entitled 
to a separate representation, shall have less than the number required 
by the new ratio for a Representative, such county shall be attached to 
the county adjoining it having the least number of inhabitants ; and the 
representation of the district so formed shall be determined as herein 
provided. 

Sec. 6. The ratio for a Senator shall forever hereafter be ascertained 
by dividing the whole population of the State by the number thirty-five. 

Sec. 7. The State is hereby divided into thirty-three senatorial dis- 
tricts, as follow : The county of Hamilton shall constitute the first sena- 
torial district; the counties of Butler and Warren, the second; Mont- 
gomery and Preble, the third ; Clermont and Brown, the fourth ; Greene, 
Clinton and Fayfctte, the fifth ; Ross and Highland, the sixth ; Adams, 
Pike, Scioto and Jackson, the seventh ; Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs and 
Vinton, the eighth ; Athens, Hocking and Fairfield, the ninth ; Franklin 
and Pickaway, the tenth ; Clark, Champaign, and Madison, the eleventh ; 
Miami, Darke and Shelby, the twelfth ; Logan, Union, Marion and 
Hardin, the thirteenth; Washington and Morgan, the fourteenth; Mus- 
kingum and Perry, the fifteenth ; Delaware and Licking, the sixteenth ; 
Knox and Morrow, the seventeenth; Coshocton and Tuscarawas, the 
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eighteenth ; Guernsey and Monroe, the nineteenth ; Belmont and Har- 
rison, the twentieth; Carroll and Stark, the twenty-first; Jefferson and 
Columbiana, the twenty-second; Trumbull and Mahoning, the twenty- 
third ; Ashtabula, Lake and Geauga, the twenty-fourth ; Cuyahoga, the 
twenty-fifth ; Portage and Summit, the twenty-sixth ; Medina and Lorain, 
-the twenty -seventh ; Wayne and Holmes, the twenty-eighth; Ashland 
and Richland, the twenty : ninth ; Huron, Erie, Sandusky and Ottawa, 
the thirtieth ; Seneca, Crawford and Wyandot, the thirty-first ; Mercer, 
Auglaize, Allen, Van Wert, Paulding, Defiance and Williams, the thirty- 
second; and Hancock, Wood,. Lucas, Fulton, Henry and Putnam, the 
thirty-third. For the first decennial period after the adoption of this 
Constitution, each of said districts shall be entitled to one Senator, 
except the first district, which shall be entitled to three Senators. 

Sec. 8. The same rules shall be applied, in apportioning the fractions 
of senatorial districts, and in annexing districts which may hereafter 
have less than three-fourths of a senatorial ratio, as are applied to rep- 
resentative districts. 

Sec. 9. Any county forming part of a senatorial district, having ac- 
quired a population equal to a full senatorial ratio, shall be made a 
separate senatorial district, at any regular decennial apportionment, if 
a full senatorial ratio shall be left in the district from which it shall be 
taken. 

Sec. 10. For the first ten years after the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one, the apportionment of Representatives shall be pro- 
vided in the schedule, and no change shall ever be made in the principles 
of representation as herein established, or in the senatorial districts, 
except as above provided. All territory belonging to a county at the 
time of any apportionment shall, as to the right of representation and 
suffrage, remain an integral part thereof during the decennial period. 

Sec. 11. The Governor, Auditor, and Secretary of State, or any two 
of them, shall, at least six months prior to the October election, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and at each decennial 
period thereafter, ascertain and determine the ratio of representation, 
according to the decennial census, the number of Representatives and 
Senators each county or district shall be entitled to elect, and for what 
years within the next ensuing ten years ; and the Governor shall cause 
the same to be published in such manner as shall be directed by law. 

JUDICIAL APPORTIONMENT. 

Sec. 12. For judicial purposes, the State shall be apportioned as fol- 
lows : 

The county of Hamilton shall constitute the first district, which shall 
not be subdivided ; and the judges therein may hold separate courts or 
separate sittings of the same court at the same time. 

The counties of Butler, Preble and Darke shall constitute the first 
subdivision ; Montgomery, Miami and Champaign, the second ; and 
Warren, Clinton, Greene and Clark, the third subdivision of the second 
district; and, together, shall form such district. 

The counties of Shelby, Auglaize, Alien, Hardin, Logan, Union and 
Marion, shall constitute the first subdivision; Mercer, Van Wert, Put- 
nam, Paulding, Defiance, Williams, Henry and Fulton, the second ; and 
Wood, Seneca, Hancock, Wyandot and Crawford, the third subdivision 
of the third district; and, together, shall form such district. 

The counties of Lucas, Ottawa, Sandusky, Erie and Huron, shall con- 
stitute the first subdivision ; Lorain, Medina and Summit, the second ; 
and the county of Cuyahoga, the third subdivision of the fourth dis- 
trict ; and, together, shall form such district. 

The counties of Clermont, Brown and Adams, shall constitute the 
first subdivision ; Highland, Ross and Fayette, the second ; and Pick- 
away, Franklin and Madison, the third subdivision of the fifth district ; 
and, together, shall form such district. 

The counties of Licking, Knox and Delaware, shall constitute the first 
subdivision; Morrow, Richland and Ashland, the second; and Wayne, 
Holmes and Coshocton, the third subdivision of the sixth district ; and, 
together, shall form such district. 

The counties of Fairfield, Perry and Hocking, shall constitute the first 
8ubd : vision ; Jackson, Vinton, Pike, Scioto and Lawrence, the second ; 
and Gallia, Meigs, Athens and Washington, the third subdivision of the 
seventh district ; and, together, shall form such district. 


The counties of Muskingum and Morgan, shall constitute the first 
subdivision ; Guernsey, Belmont and Monroe, the second ; and Jeffer- 
son, Harrison and Tuscarawas, the third subdivision of the eighth dis- 
trict ; and, together, shall form such district. 

The counties of Stark, Carroll and Columbiana, shall constitute the 
first subdivision; Trumbull, Portage and Mahoning, the second; and 
Geauga, Lake and Ashtabula, the third subdivision of the ninth dis- 
trict ; and, together, shall form such district. 

Sec. 13. The General Assembly shall attach any new counties that 
may hereafter be erected, to such districts, or subdivisions thereof, as 
shall be most convenient. 

ARTICLE XII.— Finance and Taxation. 

Section 1. The levying of taxes by the poll is grievous and oppressive; 
therefore, the General Assembly shall never levy a poll tax for county 
or State purposes. 

Sec. 2. Laws shall be passed, taxing, by a uniform rule, all moneys, 
credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, or other- 
wise ; and also all real and personal property, according to its true 
value in money ; but burying grounds, public school houses, houses used 
exclusively for public worship, institutions of purely public charity, 
public property used exclusively for any public purpose, and personal 
property, to an amount not exceeding in value two hundred dollars for 
each individual, may, by general laws, be exempted from taxation , but 
all such laws shall be subject to alteration or repeal ; and the value of 
all property so exempted shall, from time to time, be ascertained and 
published, as may be directed by law. 

Sec. 3. The General Assembly shall provide by law for taxing the 
notes and bills discounted or purchased, moneys loaned, and all other 
property, effects or dues of every description (without deduction), of all 
banks now existing, or hereafter created, and of all bankers, so that all 
property employed in banking shall always bear a burden of taxation 
equal to that imposed on the property of individuals. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall provide for raising revenue, suf- 
ficient to defray the expenses of the State fof each year, and also a suffi- 
cient sum to pay the interest on the State debt. 

Sec. 5. No tax shall be levied, except in pursuance of law; and every 
law imposing a tax shall state distinctly the object of the same, to which 
only it shall be applied. 

Sec. 6. The State shall never contract any debt for purposes of inter- 
nal improvement. 

ARTICLE XIII. — Corporations. 

Section 1. The General Assembly shall pass no special act conferring 
corporate powers. 

Sec. 2. Corporations may be formed under general laws ; but all such 
laws may, from time to time, be altered or repealed. 

Sec. 3. Dues from corporations shall be secured by such individual 
liability of the stockholders, and other means, as may be prescribed by 
law ; but, in all cases, each stockholder shall be liable, over and above 
the stock by him or her owned, and any amount unpaid thereon, to a 
further sum, at least equal in amount to such stock. 

Sec. 4. The property of corporations, now existing or hereafter created, 
shall forever be subject to taxation, the same as the property of indi- 
viduals. 

Sec. 5. No right of way shall be appropriated to the use of any corpo- 
ration, until full compensation therefor be first made in money, or first 
secured by a deposit of money, to the owner, irrespective of any benefit 
from any improvement proposed by such corporation : which compensa- 
tion shall be ascertained by a jury of twelve men, in a court of record, 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 6. The General Assembly shall provide for the organization of 
cities and incorporated villages by general laws ; and restrict their power 
of taxation, assessment, borrowing money, contracting debts and loaning 
their credit, so as to prevent the abuse of such power. 

Sec. 7. No act of the General Assembly, authorizing associations with 
banking powers, shall take effect until it shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple at the general election next succeeding the passage thereof, and be 
approved by a majority of ail the electors voting at such election. 
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ARTICLE XVI.— Jubisprudknck. 

Section 1. The Qeneral Assembly, at its first session after the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall provide for the appointment of three 
commissioners, and prescribe their tenure of office, compensation, and 
the mode of filling vacancies in said commission. 

Sec. 2. The said commissioners shall revise, reform, simplify and 
abridge the practice, pleadings, forms and proceedings of the courts of 
record of this State ; and, as far as practicable and expedient, shall pro- 
vide for the abolition of the distinct forms of action at law, now in use, 
and for the administration of justice by a uniform mode of proceeding, 
without reference to any distinction between law and equity. 

Sec. 3. The proceedings of the commissioners shall, from time to time, 
be reported to the General Assembly, and be subject to the action of 
that body. 


ARTICLE XV. — Miscellaneous. 

Section 1. Columbus shall be the seat of government until otherwise 
directed by law. 

Sec. 2. The printing of the laws, journals, bills, legislative documents 
and papers for each branch of the General Assembly, with the printing 
required for the executive and other departments of State, shall be let, 
on contract, to the lowest responsible bidder, by such executive officers, 
and in such manner as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. An accurate and detailed statement of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the public money, the several amounts paid, to whom, and on 
what account, shall, from time to time, be published, as shall be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Sec 4. No person shall be elected or appointed to any office in this 
State unless he possess the qualifications of an elector. 

Sec. 5. No person who shall hereafter fight a duel, assist in the same 
as second, or send, accept, or knowingly carry a challenge therefor, shall 
hold any office in this State. 

Sec. 6. Lotteries, and the sale of lottery tickets, for any purpose what- 
ever, shall forever be prohibited in this State. 

Sec. T. Every person chosen or appointed to any office under this 
State, before entering upon the discharge of its duties, shall take an oath 
or affirmation to support the Constitution of the United States, and of 
this State, and also an oath of office. 

Sec. 8. There may be established in the Secretary of State’s office, a 
bureau of statistics, under such regulations as may be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE XVI.— Amendments. 

Section 1. Either branch of the General Assembly may propose amend- 
ments to this Constitution ; and, if the same shall be agreed to by three- 
fifths of the members elected to each House, such proposed amendments 
shall be entered on the journals, with the yeas and nays, and shall be 
published in at least one newspaper in each county of the State, where a 
newspaper is published, for six months preceding the next election for 
Senators and Representatives, at which time the same shall be submitted 
to the electors for their approval or rejection ; and if a majority of the 
electors voting at such election shall adopt such amendments, the same 
shall become a part of the Constitution. When more than one amend- 
ment shall be submitted at the same time, they shall be so submitted as 
to enable the electors to vote on each amendment separately. 

Sec. 2. Whenever two-thirds of the members elected to each branch of 
the General Assembly shall think it necessary to call a convention to 
revise, amend or change this Constitution, they shall recommend to the 
electors to vote, at the next election for members of the General Assem- 
bly, for or against a convention ; and if a majority of all the electors 
voting at said election shall have voted for a convention, the General 
Assembly shall, at their next session, provide by law for calling the 
same. The convention shall consist of as many members as the House 
of Representatives, who shall be chosen in the same manner, and shall 
meet within three months after their election, for the purpose aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. At the general election, to be held in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one, and in each twentieth year thereafter, 
the question, “ Shall there be a Convention to revise, alter or amend the 
15 


Constitution ?” shall be submitted to the electors of the State ; and, in 
case a majority of all the electors, voting at such election, shall decide in 
favor of a convention, the General Assembly, at its next session, shall 
provide, by law, for the election of delegates, and the assembling of such 
convention, as is provided in the preceding section ; but no amendment 
of this Constitution, agreed upon by any convention assembled in pur- 
suance of this article, shall take effect until the same shall have been 
submitted* to the electors of the State, and adopted by a majority of 
those voting thereon. 


SCHEDULE. 


Section 1. All laws of this State, in force on the first day of Septem- 
ber, one thonsand eight hundred and fifty-one, not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, shall continue in force nntil amended or repealed. 

Sec. 2. The first election for members of the General Assembly, under 
this Constitution, shall be held on the second Tuesday of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

Sec. 3. The first election for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Auditor, 
Treasurer, and Secretary of State and Attorney General, shall be held 
on the second Tuesday of October, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
one. The persons holding said offices, on the first day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall continue therein until 
the second Monday of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
twc. 

Sec. 4. The first election for judges of the supreme court, courts of 
common pleas and probate courts, and clerks of the courts of common 
pleas, shall be held on the second Tuesday of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one ; and the official term of said judges and 
clerks, so elected, shall commence on the second Monday of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. Judges and clerks of the 
courts of common pleas and supreme court, in office on the first day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall continue in 
office, with their present powers and duties, until the second Monday of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. No suit or pro- 
ceeding, pending in any of the courts of the State, shall be affected by 
the adoption of this Constitution. 

Sec. 5. The Register and Receiver of the Land Office, Directors of the 
Penitentiary, Directors of the Benevolent Institutions of the State, the 
State Librarian, and all other officers, not otherwise provided for in this 
Constitution, in office on the first day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one, shall continue in office until their terms expire, 
respectively, unless the General Assembly shall otherwise provide. 

Sec. 6. The superior and commercial courts of Cincinnati, and the supe- 
rior court of Cleveland, shall remain until otherwise provided by law, 
with their present powers and jurisdiction ; and the judges and clerks 
of said courts, in office on the first day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one, shall continue in office until the expiration of 
their terms of office, respectively, or until otherwise provided by law ; 
but neither of said courts shall continue after the second Monday of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three ; and no suit shall 
be commenced in said two first-mentioned courts, after the second Mon- 
day of February, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, nor in said 
last-mentioned court, after the second Monday in August, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two ; and all business in either of said courts, 
not disposed of within the time limited for their continuance, as afore- 
said, shall be transferred to the court of common pleas. 

Sec. 7. All county and township officers, and justioes of the peace, in 
office on the first day of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one, shall continue in office until their terms expire, respectively. 

Sec. 8. Vacancies in office, occurring after the first day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, shall be filled, as is now pre- 
scribed by law, and until officers are elected or appointed, and qualified, 
under this Constitution. 

Sec. 9. This Constitution shall take effect on the first day of Septem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

Sec. 10. All officers shall continue in office until their successors shall 
be chosen and qualified. 
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Sec. 11. Suita pending in the supreme court in banc, shall be trans- 
ferred to the supreme court, provided for in this Constitution, and be 
proceeded in according to law. 

Sec. 12. The district courts shall, in their respective counties, be the 
successors of the present supreme court ; and all suits, prosecutions, 
judgments, records and proceedings, pending and remaining in said 
supreme court, in the several counties of any district, shall be trans- 
ferred to the respective district courts of such counties, and be proceeded 
in as though no change had been made in said supreme court. 

Sec. 13. The said courts of common pleas, shall be the successors of 
the present courts of common pleas in the several counties, except as 
to probate jurisdiction; and all suits, prosecutions, proceedings, records 
and judgments, pending or being in said last mentioned courts, except 
as aforesaid, shall be transferred to the courts of common pleas, created 
by this Constitution, and proceeded in as though the same had been 
therein instituted. 

Sec. 14. The probate courts provided for in this Constitution, as to 
all matters within the jurisdiction conferred upon said courts, shall be 
the successors, in the several counties, of the present courts of common 
pleas; and the records, files and papers, business and proceedings, 
appertaining to said jurisdiction, shall be transferred to said courts of 
probate, and be there proceeded in, according to law. 

Sec. 15. Until otherwise provided by law, elections for judges and 
clerks shall be held, and the poll books returned, as is provided for 
Governor; and the abstract therefrom, certified to the Secretary of State, 
shall be by him opened, in the presence of the Governor, who shall 
declare the result, and issue commissions to the persons elected. 

Sec. 16. Where two or more counties are joined in a senatorial, repre- 
sentative or judicial district, thq returns of elections shall be sent to 
the county having the largest population. 

Sec. 17. The foregoing Constitution shall be submitted to the electors 
of the State, at an election to be held on the third Tuesday of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, in the several election dis- 
tricts of tins State. The ballots at such election shall be written or 
printed as follows: Those in favor of the Constitution, “ New Constitu- 
tion, Yes;” those against the Constitution, “New Constitution, No.” 
The polls at said election shall be opened between the hours of eight 
and ten o’clock, a. m., and closed at six o’clock, p. m. ; and the said elec- 
tion shall be conducted, and the returns thereof made and certified to 
the Secretary of State, as provided by law for annual elections of State 
and county officers. Within twenty days after such election, the Secre- 
tary of State shall open the returns thereof, in the presence of the Gov- 
ernor; and, if it shall appear that a majority of all the votes cast at 
such election are In favor of the Constitution, the Governor shall issue 
his proclamation, stating that fact, and said Constitution shall be the 
Constitution of the State of Ohio, and not otherwise. 

Sec. 18. At the time when the votes of the electors shall be taken for 
the adoption or rejection of this Constitution, the additional section, in 
the words following, to wit: “ No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors 
shall hereafter be granted- in this State, but the General Assembly may, 
by law, provide against evils resulting therefrom,” shall be separately 
submitted to the electors for adoption or rejection, in form following, to 
wit: A separate ballot may be given by every elector, and deposited in 
a separate box. Upon the ballots given for said separate amendment, 
shall be written or printed, or partly written and partly printed, the 
words, “License to sell intoxicating liquors, Yes;” and upon the bal- 
lots given against said amendment, in like manner, the words, “ License 
to sell intoxicating liquors, No.” If, at the said election, a majority of 
all the votes given for and against said amendment, shall contain the 
words, “ License to sell intoxicating liquors, No,” then the said amend- 
ment shall be a separate section of article fifteen of the Constitution. 

Sec. 19. The apportionment for the House of Representatives, during 
the first decennial period under this Constitution, shall be as follows: — 

The counties of Adams, Allen, Athens, Auglaize, Carroll, Champaign, 
Clark, Clinton, Crawford, Darke, Delaware, Erie, Fayette, Gallia, Ge- 
auga, Greene, Hancock, Harrison, Hocking, Holmes, Lake, Lawrence, 
Logan, Madison, Marion, Meigs, Morrow, Perry, Pickaway, Pike, Preble, 
Sandusky, Scioto, Shelby and Union, shall, severally, be entitled to one 
Representative in each session of the decennial period. 


The counties of Franklin, Licking, Montgomery and Stark, shall each 
be entitled to two Representatives in each session of the decennial period. 

The counties of Ashland, Coshocton, Highland, Huron, Lorain, Ma- 
honing, Medina, Miami, Portage, Seneca, Summit and Warren, shall, 
severally, be entitled to one Representative in eaeh session, and one 
additional Representative in the fifth session of the decennial period. 

The counties of Ashtabula, Brown, Butler, Clermont, Fairfield, Guern- 
sey, Jefferson, Knox, Monroe, Morgan, Richland, Trumbull, Tuscarawas 
and Washington, shall, severally, be entitled to one Representative in 
each session, and two additional Representatives, one in the third, and 
one in the fourth session of the decennial period. 

The counties of Belmont, Columbiana, Ross and Wayne, shall, seve- 
rally, be entitled to one Representative in each session, and three addi- 
tional Representatives,, one in the first, one in the second, and one in 
the third session of the decennial period. 

The county of Muskingum shall be entitled to two Representatives 
in each session, and one additional Representative in the fifth session 
of the decennial period. 

The county of Cuyahoga shall be entitled to two Representatives in 
each session, and two additional Representatives, one in the third, and 
one in the fourth session of the decennial period. 

The county of Hamilton shall be entitled to seven Representatives in 
each session, and four additional Representatives, one in the first, one 
in the second, one in the third, and one in the fourth session of tJie 
decennial period. 

The following counties, until they shall have acquired a sufficient 
population to entitle them to elect, separately, under the fourth section 
of the eleventh article, shall form districts in manner following, to wit: 
The counties of Jackson and Yinton, one district; the counties of Lucas 
and Fulton, one district; the counties of Wyandot and Hardin, one dis- 
trict; the counties of Mercer and Van Wert, one district; the counties 
of Paulding, Defiance and Williams, one district ; the counties of Put- 
nam and Henry, one district ; and the counties of Wood and Ottawa, 
one district; each of which districts shall be entitled to one Represent- 
ative in every session of the decennial period. 

Done in Convention, at Cincinnati, the tenth day of March, in the year 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and of the 

Independence of the United States the seventy-fifth. 

WILLIAM MEDILL, President. 

Attest : Wm. H. Gill, Secretary. 

LOCAL INCIDENTS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 

During the war of 1812 the old posts or forts which stood as monu- 
ments of the march of General Wayne, were to some extent called into 
prominence and kept in existence until 1817, when the treaty at the foot 
of the Rapids obviated their further use. These posts were Recovery, 
Loramie, St. Marys or Barbee, and Adams. In September, 1812, Gen- 
eral Harrison had his headquarters at St. Marys for a short time, this 
being one point for the rendezvous of troops in anticipation of the con- 
templated advance against Detroit and Malden. At this juncture the 
base line of his operations was one drawn from Upper Sandusky along 
“the southerly side of the swampy district of St. Marys.” About two 
thousand two hundred troops collected at St. Marys, and at this place 
Col. Richard M. Johnson, of gallant bearing and famous memory, joined 
General Harrison with three hundred mounted Kentuckians. 

Colonel Adams with seven hundred mounted men had advanced as far 
as Shane’s Crossing of the St. Marys, making a forced march to the 
relief of Ft. Wayne. 

Colonel Allen’s regiment with one company from the regiment of Col. 
Scott and two from that of Col. Lewis had been detached by the General 
from Piqua on the same mission as that of Col. Adams. 

On September 6th, the whole force moved forward from Piqua, and 
early on the 8th overtook the command of Col. Allen on the St. Marys 
River, where the Colonel had been ordered by express from the General 
to halt and construct blockhouses for the protection of the sick and as a 
storehouse for provisions. This was Girty’s Town, since called St. Marys, 
located on the river of the same name, in Auglaize County. Major R. M. 
Johnson arrived here with his corps of mounted men on the evening of 
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the same day. These volunteers consisted of the companies of Captains 
Arnold, Johnson, and Ward. The whole force then centred at this 
point mustered about twenty-two hundred. Late the next day (Sep- 
tember 9th) the whole force reached Shane’s Crossing and joined Colonel 
Adams’s regiment of Ohio volunteers. 

Pending operations in this quarter Col. Jennings was detached to 
erect a fort at a point intermediate between St. Marys and Defiance. 
This fort was built upon the Auglaize River, and named Fort Jennings. 

After an absence at Ft. Wayne, General Harrison returned to St. Marys 
on the 20th of September, and the next day wrote as follows to General 
Winchester: — 

St. Harts, 21st September, 1812. 

Sir: 

Colonel Jennings’s regiment is now here. I shall immediately set it 
to open the road to Fort Defiance, and will direct the contractor and 
commissary to push on their provisions. The Secretary of War, in a 
letter received from him, since I saw you, urges me to join you (suppos- 
ing that I was then in Kentucky), with a reinforcement of the troops sub- 
ject to my orders. As I have declined the appointment tendered me of 
brigadier, I cannot comply with his request, as the commission which I 
have is of higher grade than yours. 1 must, therefore, carry the wishes 
of the President into effect, so far as to place at your disposal the regi- 
ments of Barbee and Jennings, and the quota of this State which I have 
heretofore required of Governor Meigs. The officers commanding these 
corps will be directed to report to you and receive your orders. I shall 
retain the separate command of the mounted men and Pogue’s regiment, 
and will communicate to you by express the particular object at which 
I shall aim. Be so obliging as to send orders to Colonels Barbee and 
Jennings. The former is at Piqua, and the latter I shall place on the 
road to Defiance, as I have above intimated. 

I am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

William Henry Harrison. 

Brig.-Gen. James Winchester. 


The following order was at once issued to Colonel Wm. Jennings: — 


Headquarters, St. Marts, 24th September, 1812. 

Sir: 

It has become necessary to open a road from this place to Fort Defi- 
ance by the way of Tawatown, and to build a block-house in the inter- 
mediate, as nearly central as a good situation can be had. You will, 
with your regiment, proceed to this duty immediately. Some of the 
friendly Indians will be employed as guides, and Mr. Wm. Conner will 
attend you and act as interpreter. A number of wagons and pack-horses 
will set out from this place to-morrow morning ; it will be proper to send 
two companies to escort them, with directions to open the road only 
wide enough to allow the wagons to pass, and direct them to proceed 
with the utmost expedition. 

It will also be proper that the pack-horses should be detached ahead 
as soon as they arrive within twenty-five or thirty miles of Defiance, 
under an escort of thirty men ; the remaining part of the regiment will 
follow the wagons, and open the road, so as to have all the small timber 
removed at least to the distance of thirty feet; upon your arrival at the 
spot upon which you may think proper to erect the block-house, you 
will immediately clear a place and proceed to build it It should be of 
the largest size of such buildings — not less than 25 feet in the bottom 
story. You will be reinforced or relieved by Colonel Pogue or Colonel 
Barbee’s regiments, if there should be occasion for it before the work is 
completed. 

I am, very respectfully, your humble servant, . 


Wm. H. Harrison. 

Col. Wm. Jennings, commanding 2d Regiment Kentucky quota Militia. 


Capt. Collins, who commanded a company of riflemen from Butler 
County, opened a wagon way along the old army trace from Loramie to 
St. Marys. This company was stationed here during the winter of 1813. 
The Captain gives an amusing and characteristic account of the election 
of Richard M. Johnson, as colonel of his regiment. He says: “The 
troops were drawn up on parade in a solid column. There was a gen- 
tleman of good appearance in front, facing the column, engaged in deliv- 


ering a speech to the soldiers.” After Capt. Collins had taken a position 
where he could see and hear, he recognized in the orator, Richard M. 
Johnson, a lawyer, whom he had formerly seen in Kentucky, and who 
be understood was a member of Congress from that State. The regi- 
ment was about to elect a colonel, and he was a candidate for that office. 
In the course of his remarks he observed, if they should elect him as 
their commander, he would in all times of danger, take a position where 
he would be most likely to receive the first fire of the enemy. He literally 
and most gallantly afterwards redeemed this pledge at the battle of the 
Thames. He was elected. It was while at St. Marys that General 
Harrison received his commission as a Major-General in the regular 
army of the United States; having before that term been acting under 
a commission from Gov. Scott, of Kentucky, of all his forces in the field. 
This company of Capt. Collins did good service in opening roads and 
making water-craft to transport supplies down the St. Marys River. 
While here Col. Johnson was ordered to destroy an Indian town on the 
north side of the wet prairie — now the Reservoir. This was what has 
since been called “ Old Town,” and belonged to the Shawnees, but was 
totally destroyed and never reoccupied. 

From St. Marys, Gen. Harrison, with the main body of his forces, 
moved over to the Auglaize, down to Fort Jennings, and afterwards to 
Defiance. 

On Sept. 30, 1813, the companies of Captains Roper, Clarke, and Bacon 
were ordered to elect a major and form a battalion, which should unite 
and form a regiment with the company of Johnson, and elect a colonel. 
Roper was elected major, and Johnson colonel, while Captain Arnold 
succeeded Johnson as major, and Lieutenant Ellison succeeded Arnold 
as captain. This regiment, now in command of Col. Richard M. John- 
son, with the Ohio regiment of Col. Findley, formed a brigade which 
was placed in command of Brigadier-General Tupper, of Ohio. This 
brigade was to advance up the St. Josephs, toward Detroit; but about 
noon of the day on which the organization was effected, an express from 
Gen. Winchester brought intelligence of his encounter with Indians, 
and that near Detroit he found British troops, with artillery, acting in 
concert with the Indians. A few minutes later an express arrived from 
Gov. Meigs, with a letter from Gen. Kelso, who was in command of a 
detachment of Pennsylvania troops on Lake Erie. This letter stated 
that on Sept. 18, 2000 Indians, with some regulars and militia, and two 
pieces of artillery, left Malden, to attack Ft. Wayne. On receipt of 
these despatches, orders were issued for a forced march, and three days’ 
provisions; large quantities of ammunition and other necessaries were 
issued, so that, in three hours, the whole force at St. Marys was in motion 
to join Winchester, who was believed to have met the allied forces of 
Upper Canada. On October 1st a heavy rain fell, rendering the road 
heavy, and almost impassable. The horsemen held the flanks until the 
infantry halted for dinner, when the cavalry pushed to the front, and the 
same evening passed the camp of Col. Jennings. The rain continued all 
night, the weather was unseasonably cold, and the lack of tents rendered 
the position of the troops very uncomfortable. The footmen were halted 
at Ft. Jennings; but Gen. Harrison, on Oct. 2, met another express from 
General Winchester, with intelligence of the retreat of the enemy. On 
receipt of this message, the General ordered Col. Barbee to return with 
his regiment to St. Marys, and Col. Pogue to cut a road from Ft. Jen- 
nings to Defiance. This disappointment of the troops to meet the enemy, 
caused dissatisfaction; and even the General was displeased to find the 
first despatches of an exaggerated character. He, however, pushed on, 
and reached Winchester’s camp the same evening. The troops came up 
the next morning, and advanced to the mouth of the Auglaize, where 
they went into camp. At Winchester’s camp scarcity of supplies had 
produced suffering and discontent. To allay this, both Harrison and 
Hardin addressed the soldiers in very affecting terms. The former as- 
sured them that ample supplies lay at St. Marys, that a road was open- 
ing to that point, and that in the evening he expected a large quantity 
of provisions; and, in conclusion, he said: “If you, fellow-soldiers from 
Kentucky, so famed for patriotism, refuse to bear the hardships incident 
to war, and to defend the rights of your insulted country, where shall I 
look for men to go with me ?” 

These assurances and appeals restored harmony in the camp. Harri- 
son now selected a site for a new fort on the Auglaize, close by the ruins 
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of the old one. A fatigue party of 250 men was placed in command of 
Major Joseph Robb, who was detailed to cut timber for the new build- 
ings. General Winchester now moved from the Miami, and encamped 
about a mile above the mouth of the Auglaize. General Harrison and 
Col. Johnson, with his original regiment, returned to St. Marys, where 
the companies of Johnson, Ward, and Ellison were honorably discharged 
on Oct. 1. 

Col. Pogue’s regiment had orders, after cutting the way to Defiance, 
to return to the Ottawa towns on the Auglaize, twelve miles from St. 
Marys, and there erect a fort. On Oct. 4, General Harrison ordered 
General Tupper to proceed with his mounted men the next morning 
down the Miami to the Rapids, or farther, if necessary, to disperse any 
bands of the enemy who were reported to be rioting on the corn of the 
settlers, who had fled to other settlements for safety. He was then to 
return by Defiance to St. Marys. 

Accordingly, eight days’ rations were issued, but Tupper feigned the 
need of more ammunition than he had received, and this General Win- 
chester could not supply. In the morning the order was unheeded, and 
at noon a party of Indians appeared on the opposite bank of the river, 
and fired upon three men, one of whom they killed, and then fled. They 
were pursued by several different bands of the troops, one of which, 
with Capt. Young, overtook them, but finding them about fifty strong, 
fired upon them, and retreated to the camp. In the morning, Logan, 
with six other Indians, was sent out to reconnoitre, and Col. Simrall 
organized a strong party to renew the pursuit; but at this time Win- 
chester ordered Tupper to commence his expedition toward the Rapids, 
by a pursuit of these Indians. Again the General was not ready, as he 
was awaiting the return of the spies sent out in the morning to ascertain 
the trail of the enemy. These spies returned in the evening, and re- 
ported the Indians fifty in number, ten miles down the river. Again 
Tupper was urged to move; but again he was unwilling, and asserted 
his desire to go by the Ottawa towns instead of by Defiance. The same 
day the terms of about three hundred mounted riflemen expired, and 
disgusted with the conduct of the General, they refused to remain in 
the service. Discontent now manifested itself, as the Kentuckians did 
not wish to move with Tupper, unless accompanied by some of Win- 
chester’s field officers. 

Col. Allen Trimble then tendered his services, and was accepted; but 
the General proceeded by way of the Auglaize to the Ottawa towns, as 
he had desired. Here he professed to expect reinforcements. His troops 
were now disheartened, and all but two hundred refused to move in the 
direction of the Rapids, and the command therefore retired to Urbana, 
where those troops who were obedient were honorably discharged. 
Tupper was ordered to be arrested by Harrison on charges preferred by 
Winchester, but when the officer went to make the arrest, he found Tupper 
had gone on an expedition of his own towards the Rapids; and as there 
was no officer in his brigade capable of succeeding him in command, it 
was deemed prudent to stay the proceedings for a time. Tupper after- 
ward demanded a court of inquiry at Fort Meigs, but as no competent 
witnesses were present, he had to be acquitted. 

As Harrison was returning from Defiance to St. Marys, he was in- 
formed by a Fort Wayne express that Indians were collecting at that 
place. On his arrival at St. Marys, he found a corps of five hundred 
mounted volunteers who had come to join the expedition to Detroit. 
They were in command of Col. Allen Trimble, and were ordered to Fort 
Wayne, with instructions to proceed from that post against the White 
Pigeon villages about sixty miles distant, on the St. Josephs. On his 
arrival at the fort, about half his men refused to go farther ; but with 
part of his force he proceeded, and destroyed two villages. The Indians 
who were sent from Fort Wayne to bring in the Miami chiefs from the 
Mississinewa to council, were now at St. Marys, with a number of those 
chiefs. 

' They were ready to deny their hostility ; but finding the General too 
well informed to be deceived, they begged the mercy of the government, 
and left five of their number, selected by General Harrison, to be held 
as hostages at Piqua, until the action of the President could be learned. 
The troops of Winchester were now employed several weeks in com- 
pleting the new fort, which they had named for the commander, and in 
making canoes along the Miami. The regiment of Col. Barbee completed 


the fort at St. Marys, and named it Fort Barbee. Col. Pogue, with his 
regiment, built the fort at the Ottawa towns, on the Auglaize, twelve 
miles from St. Marys, and named it Fort Amanda, in honor of his wife. 
The regiment of Col. Jennings completed the fort, which the troops 
named for the Colonel. These regiments were at the same time employed 
in constructing boats and canoes, and in escorting provision trains be- 
tween the posts. These were some of the exertions and movements 
made in our territory in preparation for the main expedition contem- 
plated against Malden. 

Fort Amanda was situated near the west bank of the Auglaize River, 
with about an acre of land. The pickets were from ten to twelve feet high, 
and sunk two or three feet in the ground. There were four block-houses, 
one at each corner; the second story projected over the pickets three or 
four feet, and was pierced with portholes, from which the soldiers could 
defend the fort in case of attack. The first story was occupied by sol- 
diers and company officers as sleeping rooms. The block-house in the 
‘ southeast corner was the largest, and used mainly as officers’ quarters. 

There was also a large cabin in the centre of the fort, which was used 
as a storehouse for supplies for the army, as the soldiers wintered all 
one winter, if not two, at this point. Again, the old fort was used as 
one of the first post-offices in Allen County, as well as the first place of 
preaching. 

Fort Amanda served as an intermediate storehouse and point of con- 
centration between St. Marys, IJrbana, and Upper Sandusky on the 
one side, and Forts Wayne and Defiance on the other. Here a cemetery 
was established for the interment of the Nation’s dead during the occu- 
pation of the fort. This cemetery was continued in use by the whites 
after the settlement, and is still a monument to that army. As conflict- 
ing reports are still current as to the number of soldiers here interred, 
an effort has been made to obtain information through all channels 
yielding a promise of data. 

In this direction an application was made to the War Department 
through the courtesy of Hon. James A. Garfield — of revered memory 
and undying fame — with the result portrayed in the subjoined letter : — 

War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, 

Washington, April 26, 1880. 

Hon. J. A. Garfield, M. C., House of Representatives. 

Sir : I have the honor to return herewith the letter of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Sutton, referred to this office by your indorsement of the 
19th instant, and to inform you that there is no record in this office of 
“ Fort Amanda, Ohio,” or its garrison. 

The records of the “War of 1812” do not show the place of burial in 
any case, and nothing relating to the subject of Mr. Sutton’s inquiry 
can be found in the records of this office, which for 1813 and 1814 are 
incomplete, having been partially destroyed by the British forces in 1814. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. D. Townsend, Adjutant-General. 

As already intimated, St. Marys became a source of supplies, but in 
November the roads became so heavy that it was impossible to remove 
provisions. About the 1st of December Major Bodley, quartermaster 
of the Kentucky troops, made an effort to transport two hundred barrels 
of flour down the St. Marys River to the left wing of the army below 
Defiance. About twenty pirogues and canoes were laden and placed 
under command of Captain Jordon and Lieutenant Cardwell, with about 
twenty men. About a week later they reached Shane’s crossing, having 
moved about one hundred miles by water, while the distance by land 
would scarcely exceed twenty miles. Here the freeze of one night 
blocked the river, and left them ice-bound. Lieutenant Cardwell returned 
over ice and swamp to Fort Barbee to report the situation. Major Bodley 
returned with him to the provisions and offered extra reward to any 
who would cut the ice and push forward. This was tried but soon 
proved impracticable, as two days’ labor only advanced the boats about 
a mile. 

The project was now abandoned, and the boats left under guard. 
About the middle of the month a thaw occurred which enabled the de- 
tachment to reach near Fort Wayne, when they were again frozen in. 
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The voyage was then abandoned, sleds constructed, and the provisions 
transported to the fort by land. In the mean time much suffering had 
been occasioned to the army of General Winchester, as they were with- 
out flour from the 10th to the 22d. 

Thus, until the concentration of the troops in the north a base line of 
supplies extended from St. Marys by the Auglaize to the Rapids, while 
the former place, protected by Fort Barbee, continued an important 
storehouse during all the preliminary preparations for the march against 
Malden and Detroit. The last commander of Fort Barbee was Captain 
John Whistler, who had been a soldier from his youth, came to America 
with Burgoyne’s army, and was taken prisoner at Saratoga. Remain- 
ing in the United States after the war, he entered the Western army 
under St. Clair and survived the defeat of November, 1791, at which 
time he acted as sergeant. In 1793 an order came from the War Office 
offering the commission of ensign to any non-commissioned officer who 
would muster twenty-five recruits. In this way Captain Whistler ob- 
tained his first commission, and then rose to a captaincy, commanding, 
in succession, Forts Barbee (St. Marys), Wayne (Ft. Wayne), and Dear- 
born (Chicago). 

Nothing transpired of moment within our local limits after the peace 
treaty with Great Britain in 1815 until the Indian treaty entered into 
at St. Marys in 1818. Generals Cass and McArthur acted as commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States on this occasion. The nego 
tiations commenced September 17, and concluded October 6, 1818. The 
treaty ground extended from old Fort Barbee west, on the north side 
of the west branch of the St. Marys River up as far as the cemetery site 
of to-day. A large force of Indians attended this conference. Such 
famous chiefs as Tecumseh, Black-Hoof, Logan, Blue Jacket, and Cap- 
tain Johnny belonged to the tribes represented. 

In this treaty all Indian grants are called reservations. Thus the 
Shawnees had their reservation about Wapakoneta, while the Ottawas 
held grants farther down the Auglaize River. These tribes inherited 
strong prepossessions for lands on the St. Marys River, partly on ac- 
count of the excellent quality of the land, but chiefly on account of its 
location between the chief Indian town on the Maumee, now Ft. Wayne, 
and the different settlements of whites. They always selected the forest 
lands, with reference to springs, water-courses, and fertility of soil. 
The treaty of 1818 extinguished the Indian title to all lands within the 
limits of Ohio, except a number of small tracts which were expressly 
reserved. 

The following incident apropos of this occasion is related on the au- 
thority of Judge McCulloch: — 

The Governors of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, with many leading 
citizens from these States and Kentucky, were present. Among the 
Indians was Kalositah, who was over six feet high, and weighed about 
two hundred pounds. He was further described by the Judge “as the 
most perfect specimen of physical manhood” he had “ever looked upon,” 
and was confident he could out-jump or throw down any man in the 
Northwest. Pending the negotiations a grand hopping match occurred, 
and Kalositah distanced all competitors by clearing fifty feet at two hops 
and a jump. A match was then arranged with Tom Wilson, a noted 
wrestler, and the Indian. Kalositah offered to bet the Judge he could 
throw Wilson, and the Judge finally staked a silk necktie against a 
wrought silk belt worn by the Indian. The contestants took holds, and ■ 
Kalositah allowed his antagonist to exert his utmost before himself 
taking the aggressive. Wilson employed every art and energy, but all 
in vain ; the Indian appeared planted and could not be moved. At length 
Kalositah said, “Now me,” and lifting Wilson, laid him upon the ground 
as he would a child. A second trial ended with the same resalt, and 
Wilson gave up the contest. Kalositah, thinking perhaps the contest 
was too easy, magnanimously returned the necktie to the Judge. Again, 
a stalwart negro from Kentucky was pitted against the Indian. This 
negro was believed able to throw almost any man he might meet. On 
this occasion the contest was sharp but decisive, for the “Now me” of 
the Indian was sooner heard, and was the same signal of his success. 
Stung to the quick, the negro arose in a passion, only to be again hurled 
to the ground. On rising the third time, he threatened to whip the 
Indian, but fighting was not allowed. It will not be considered amiss 
to relate another incident of the brave, although it occurred at West 


Liberty. In 1832 he wrestled with John Norris, a saddler of that town. 
The Indian probably came on a challenge from Norris, who appears to 
have possessed considerable conceit. If so, the latter made a grave 
mistake, for he is said to have been “no more a match for Kalositah than 
a poodle for a mastiff” The contest was scarcely worth the name, being 
brief and decisive. With his irresistible “grape-vine twist,” Kalositah 
snapped a leg of his antagonist as if it had been a pipe-stem. The 
friends of Norris interposed, crying, “ You have broken his leg, Kaio- 
sitah; you have broken bis leg.” The imperturbable Indian only replied, 
“ Leg must be rotten,” and left Norris to be borne from the field. 

The old Fort Barbee stood a little north of the old gravel pit, and in 
the southeast corner of the Lutheran Cemetery. One of the gate-posts 
was to be seen until late years. There was a block-house near. Old 
“ Charley Murray,” of whom we shall speak hereafter, had his cabin 
where the gravel pits are now. The boarding-house tents for the accom- 
modation of the commissioners, their secretaries, agents, and officers, 
were put up along where the little brick house stands, south of Main 
Street. This boarding-house was built and kept by the Edsalls, who 
afterward removed to Shane’s Prairie, and then to Fort Wayne. The 
Indians were encamped by tribes. The timber had all been cut off by the 
Indians who constituted Girty’s Town. Afterwards it was cleared off 
during the occupation of the army of Harrison in the winter of 1812-13. 
This leads me to speak of those who were present. The Edsalls had 
lived at Fort Greenville, where they had kept boarding-house. Having 
knowledge of the approaching treaty, they came up from Greenville to- 
gether with John Armstrong, afterwards Judge Armstrong. He came 
June, 1818, about a month before the negotiations commenced. He 
built his cabin near the sand-bank of Squire Dowty’s, and cleared a 
patch a little farther up the creek. These were the first white settlers 
in this part of the county except old Charley Murray, who was at the 
time of the treaty in jail in Troy, 0., awaiting his trial for the murder 
of Thracker. Two sisters of Thracker lived in the old block-house. 
Murray had some grudge against him and waylaid him between the two 
crossings of Loramie, at a deep hollow, ever since known as Thracker’s 
Run, and caused a hired man of his, one Meyers, to shoot him. Murray 
was afterwards tried at Troy, but was acquitted upon the plea that 
Meyers was simple minded and fired without his orders. He used to 
say, however, that “ nothing went right with him afterwards.” Murray, 
with William A. Houston, in 1820 entered a large amount of land here, 
and soon afterwards laid out the town plat of St. Marys. 

When Murray came, is not now very certain. It has been stated that 
Girty, being afraid to stay so near the white settlements, sold out his 
interests and stock in trade to Murray in 1795, and went down to the 
Maumee. 

Judge Burnet, in his Notes, p. 70, says, “that the judges and lawyers 
who attended the General Court at Detroit, under the Territorial Gov- 
ernment, took the route by Dayton, Piqua, Loramie’s, St. Marys, and 
the Ottawa town on the Auglaize, and from thence down that river to 
Defiance; thence to the foot of the Rapids, and thence down the river 
Raisin to Detroit. But once they crossed the Maumee at Rock De Bceuff, 
and passed through a succession of wet prairies, and after two and a half 
days of incessant toil and difficulty they arrived at the Ottawa village. 
To their great mortification and disappointment, they were informed 
that ‘Blue Jacket’ had returned from Cincinnati a day or two ago 
with a large quantity of whiskey, and that his people were on a high 
frolic. They could not remain in the village, and had a wet, swampy 
path of twelve miles to pass over to the St. Marys, through a valley 
swarming with gnats and mosquitos. They started. Night overtook 
them in the middle of the swamp ; there was no moon, and the forest 
very dense; they could not keep the path, nor see to avoid the quag- 
mires on every side. After remaining in that uncomfortable condition 
five or six hours, expecting every moment that their horses would break 
away, daylight made its appearance. About sunrise they arrived at the 
old Fort St. Marys at the crossing of St. Marys, then occupied by 
Charles Murray and his squad, where they got breakfast, and proceeded 
on their way to Cincinnati.” 

We need not enter into a statement of the general operations and 
final results of the War of 1812. It was a national war, and its scope 
and effects cannot be compressed within the scope of a local history. 
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The history of that war is written and its results are the inheritance of 
the nation to-day. The long contemplated attack against Malden and 
the contemplated naval armament were both realized by the land and 
naval forces of the northwest army, for General Harrison found Malden 
sitting in lonely ruins, after Commodore Oliver Hazzard Perry had sent 
from the bosom of Lake Erie, under date of September 10, 1813, at 4 
o’clock P. M., the memorable message : “ Dear General, we have met 
the enemy and they are ours — two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and 
a sloop.” It is also needless to more than refer to the closing battle of 
the Thames, in which the American forces won as lasting fame as any 
army ever earned, and which was signalized by the death of the humane 
but savage chief, Tecumseh, and the ignoble flight of the inhuman yet 
civilized monster, General Proctor. 

GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 

was born February 9, 1773, at Berkley, on the banks of James River, 
twenty-five miles from Richmond, Virginia. Benjamin Harrison, his 
father, was one of the distinguished patriots of the American Revolu- 
tion. In 1774, 1775, and 1776 he represented the State of Virginia in 
Congress, and was chairman of the Committee of the whole House when 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted. In the year 1777 he 
was chosen Speaker of the House of Delegates of Virginia, which posi- 
tion he filled until 1782, when he became Governor of the State. The 
character of the father was effective in moulding that of the son, as the 
history of Gen. Harrison will amply show. 

Passing over the youthful life of William Henry Harrison, we first 
find him entering public life as aid-de-camp to General Anthony Wayne. 
He was next appointed by Gen. Wayne as Secretary of the Northwestern 
Territory in the year 1797, he being then in his twenty-fourth year. The 
Northwestern Territory at that time was under the government of Gen. 
St. Clair and comprised the whole of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and the Territory of Michigan. 

In 1799 he was elected delegate to represent the Northwestern Terri- 
tory in Congress, and served one year. In 1801 he was appointed by 
President Adams as Governor of that part of the Northwest Territory 
called the Indian Territory. It consisted of three settlements: 1. 
Clarke's Grant of one hundred and fifty thousand acres of land at tiie 
falls of the Ohio, which had been granted to Gen. Clarke’s regiment of 
Virginia troops as compensation for services during the Revolutionary 
war. 2. The old Friends’ settlement at Vincennes and its vicinity on 
the Wabash. 3. A tract lying on the Mississippi and known as the 
French settlement, extending from Kaskaskia to Cahokia, about sixty- 
one miles. 

All the immense region beyond these settlements was in the posses- 
sion of the Indians, so that the duties of the Governor were more than 
nominal ; they were arduous. The hostility of the Indians, as well as 
the intrigues of the British agents, must be met and opposed. British 
agents had established posts and factories within the bounds prescribed 
by the treaty of 1783, and resorted to every measure of intrigue and 
falsehood to induce the Indian nations to believe that the Americans 
were their enemies, and that on the other hand they were indebted to 
King George for everything they obtained. 

General Harrison therefore took the ground that the Indians were the 
mere tools of British and foreign intrigue, and both in peace and war 
were troublesome neighbors. As a civil governor he was eminently 
qualified by education and talent as well as by experience in the art of 
Indian warfare. This fact is clearly established by reference to the 
numerous treaties with the Indians, by which seventy millions of acres 
of land were from time to time ceded to the United States, the condition 
of the savages themselves ameliorated, and the American citizens pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of their property and rights. 

General Harrison, to secure the confidence of the Indian nations, in 
1801 had communicated with chiefs of all the tribes inhabiting the ter- 
ritory over which he presided — he having visited all the tribes west of 
the Mississippi and about Lakes Superior, Huron, and Erie repeatedly 
before the year 1801. The greatest difficulty he had to encounter arose 
from the ideas which were inculcated among the tribes by the British 
agents and traders. The idea prevailed that the United States had 
resolved to destroy the Indians, take possession of their lands — which, 


however, was not to be accomplished by war, but by the introduction of 
smallpox, which would be communicated to them through the goods 
they would receive. 

To counteract this belief Gen. Harrison resolved to have a public con- 
ference, at which he would explain the principles of the American Gov- 
ernment and its wishes in regard to the Indian tribes. Accordingly on 
September 12, 1802, the Pottawatomies, Kickapoos, Eel River, Miamis, 
Weas, Piankishaws, and Kaskaskias assembled, but the Miamis and Del- 
awares would not attend. 

On September 17, 1802, an agreement was entered into between the 
General and these Indian nations, by their chiefs, whereby all difficulties 
were finally adjusted. 

On August 13, 1803, Gen. Harrison entered into a treaty with the 
Kaskaskia tribe by which the whole of that extreme country formerly 
possessed by all the tribes of the Illinois Indians, with the exception of 
the Peorias, was ceded to the United States in consideration of an an- 
nuity of three hundred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-six cents, and 
an additional five hundred dollars for the cession of eight millions of 
acres of excellent land. 

On the 19th and 27th of August, 1804, he concluded treaties with the 
Delawares and Piankishaws, by which the United States acquired all the 
country which lies between the Ohio and Wabash rivers, as far up as the 
road leading from Vincennes to Louisville. It has a front of three hun- 
dred miles on the Ohio and about one hundred and forty on the Wabash 
River. The Piankishaws, in addition to their five hundred dollar an- 
nuity granted them by the treaty of Greenville, received seven hundred 
dollars in goods and two hundred dollars per annum for ten years, and 
the Delawares an additional annuity of three hundred dollars for the 
same length of time. 

About July, 1804, the Sac and Fox Indians ceded to the United 
States upwards of fifty-one millions of acres, the largest tract of land 
ever ceded in one treaty by the Indians since the settlement of North 
America. It commenced at the mouth of the Illinois River, and extended 
to the mouth of the Ouisconsing on the one side, and from the mouth of 
the Illinois to near the head of the Fox River on the other side ; thence 
from the head of the latter a line is drawn to a point thirty-six miles 
above the mouth of the Ouisconsing, which forms the northern boundary. 

The terms were two thousand two hundred and eighty-four dollars in 
goods; an annuity of one thousand dollars, and also in goods six hun- 
dred dollars to the Sacs, and four hundred to the Foxes. 

On April 30, 1803, France ceded to the United States for sixty mil- 
lions of francs the whole colony or province of Louisiana, with its islands 
and dependencies. It was annexed to the territory of Indiana, and 
placed under the government of General Harrison, who presided over 
the most extensive territory ever before committed to the charge of any 
officer in the United States. 

In the middle of August, 1805, a convention of chiefs for the Indian 
tribes assembled at Vincennes, and a treaty was concluded which settled 
the dispute made by the Delawares in 1804, but a further cession to the 
United States made of the land which lies to the south of the line 
drawn from the northeast corner of the tract ceded by the treaty of 
Fort Wayne, and striking the general boundary line running from the 
mouth of the Kentucky River to Fort Recovery, at the distance of fifty 
miles from its commencement, for which the Miamis received an annuity 
of six hundred dollars. The Eel River tribe an annuity of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The Weas an annuity of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The Pottawatomies an additional annuity of five hundred dollars for one 
year, and no longer, together with four thousand dollars paid them in 
gold. 

September 30, 1809, Gen. Harrison contracted a treaty at Fort Wayne 
with the Miamis, Eel Rivers, Delawares, and Pottawatomie tribes for 
all that tract of country which shall be inclosed in the boundary lines 
established by the treaty of Fort Wayne. With the Kickapoos he 
made a separate treaty, and the number of acres in these cessions were 
two million nine hundred thousand acres, by giving annuities to each 
tribe. 

Gen. Harrison fought the famous battle of Tippecanoe on the Wabash 
(the Indians being under the control of the Prophet), during the absence 
of Tecumseh, who was then in the South. 
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November 7, 1811, Gen. Harrison marched from Fort Harrison on the 
Wabash, to the Prophet’s town, on October 28, with an army of nine 
hundred men, composed of the Kentucky and Indiana militia, and the 
4th United States Regiment, and encamped within nine miles of the 
Prophet’s town, on November 5. He approached the town the next day, 
and the chief asserted that he desired peace. Harrison assented to a 
cessation of hostilities until the next day, but that night the sentinels 
discovered some Indians stealthily creeping upon them as they paced 
their solemn rounds. One of the sentinels fired, the shot was answered 
by the wild Indian shout of defiant war, and the battle was opened. 
The Prophet commanded from five hundred to one thousand men, who 
were placed under three chiefs, White Soon, Stone Eater, and a treach- 
erous Pottawatomie chief named Winnemac. The Indians were routed 
and dispersed, and abandoned their town, which the army proceeded to 
destroy, tearing down the fortifications and burning the buildings. This 
battle was fought out on the general plan of Gen. Wayne’s rules of In- 
dian warfare, and was a most decisive victory, for which Gen. Harrison 
justly received great praise and commendation. 

In the battle of Tippecanoe, the loss of Gen. Harrison was probably 
greater than that of the Indians. Thirty-eight Indians were left dead 
upon the field, while of the Americans fifty were killed and nearly one 
hundred wounded. 

On May 15, 1812, General Harrison held a grand council with the 
Indians, the following tribes being represented — the Wyandots, Chippe- 
was, Ottawas, Delawares, Eel River, Miamis, Weas, Piankishaws, Shaw- 
nese, Kickapoos, and others who made strong professions of friendship 
for the United States. 

On June 18, 1812, Congress declared war against Great Britain, when 
General Harrison, foreseeing the necessity of having the Indian tribes 
under his control, immediately commenced organizing the military for 
any emergency, he having received intelligence that a combination more 
formidable than any previous one existed among the Indian tribes. 

On Aug. 22, 1812, Gen. Harrison was commissioned a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral and assigned the command of all the forces in Indiana and Illinois 
countries, with instructions to cooperate with Gen. Hull and Governor 
Howe of the Missouri country. 

On Aug. 25, 1812, Gen. Harrison received his commission as Major- 
General from Governor Scott of Kentucky, and was authorized to take 
command of a detachment now marching to Detroit to be reinforced 
with another regiment which he had called into service, and an addi- 
tional body of mounted riflemen. 

On Aug. 29, 1812, he left Cincinnati and marched to the relief of Fort 
Wayne, taking the route by Dayton and Piqua, arriving at the latter 
place September 3d. He detached Col. Allen’s regiment with two com- 
panies of Col. Scott’s to make forced marches for its relief, and a regi- 
ment of seven hundred mounted men under the command of Col. Adams 
advanced as far as Shane’s crossing on the St. Marys. At Girty’s town 
or St. Marys Gen. Harrison ordered block-houses to bo built, and a corps 
of mounted volunteers under Major R. M. Johnson arrived, which made 
the army consist of twenty-two hundred men. 

On September 12 Gen. Harrison reached the fort and the enemy fled 
at his approach and abandoned all their positions, which they had kept 
closely blockaded for many days. Fort Wayne being relieved, General 
Harrison destroyed the Indian towns on the Wabash, and at Elk Harbor 
on the waters of Lake Michigan, fifty miles distant. 

September 17. The President then appointed Gen. Harrison to the 
command of the Northwest Army and the volunteers and militia of 
Kentucky and Ohio, numbering three thousand, making the whole army 
to consist of about ten thousand soldiers. 

On September 19 General Harrison assumed command and gave the 
command of the Kentucky troops to Gen. Winchester. He then set 
out for St. Marys, where he arrived on the 20th and directed a large 
convoy to meet the detachment of Gen. Winchester at the site of old 
Fort Defiance, at the mouth of Auglaize River. 

On September 24 it became necessary to open a road from St. Marys 
to Fort Defiance by way of Tawa town and build a block-house between 
the two stations — the block-house to be of the largest size of such 
buildings, and not less than twenty-five feet on the lower story. 

The troops were in winter quarters at several posts, and nothing of 


great interest occurred until the 22d January, 1813, when the massacre 
at the River Raisin occurred. Let us glance at the facts. Gen. Har- 
rison ordered Gen. Winchester to fall back to Fort Jennings, as Tecum- 
seh was in his vicinity with a large force of British and Indians, 
supposed to be near three thousand, and to be on the alert. Instead of 
obeying this order Gen. Winchester sent Col. Lewis with six hundred 
men to protect the farms. Col. Lewis exceeded bis orders and pushed 
forward to Frenchtown, eighteen miles from Malden. He there attacked 
and routed the British and Indian forces, and drove them two miles at 
the point of the bayonet. 

The British hearing of this, sent large reinforcements from Malden 
and commenced a furious assault, by which Gen. Winchester’s line was 
broken and scattered. McAfee states, in speaking of the Indians, “that 
their chiefs held a council in which they soon determined to kill all the 
wounded who were unable to march, in revenge for the warriors they 
had lost in the battle at Frenchtown. Soon afterwards they began to 
yell, and to exhibit in their frantic rage the most diabolical dispositions. 
They began first to plunder the houses of the inhabitants, and then 
broke into those where the wounded prisoners were lying, some of whom 
they abused and stripped of their clothes and blankets, and then toma- 
hawked them without mercy. Some who were not in houses were killed 
and thrown into the flames, while others were tomahawked, inhumanly 
mangled, and left in the streets and highways. 

The Americans in this sad affair lost upwards of two hundred and 
ninety in killed, massacred, and missing — only thirty-three escaped to 
the Rapids. The British took five hundred and forty-seven prisoners, 
and the Indians about forty-five. The loss of the British and Indians 
was between three and four hundred. Their whole force in the battle 
was about two thousand, one-half regulars and Canadians, commanded 
by Cols. Proctor and St. George ; the other composed of Indians, com- 
manded by Round Head and Walk-in-the-Water. Tecumseh was not 
present, being on the Wabash, collecting the warriors in that quarter. 

February 1, 1813. Gen. Winchester’s army being reinforced by Gen. 
Leftwich’s brigade, increased the number to eighteen hundred, but Gen. 
Harrison deemed it advisable to go into winter quarters and selected a 
good position on the south side of the river Maumee and called it Fort 
Meigs. 

Nothing of importance occurred until the 28th of April, when the 
British troops encamped at the old station on the Maumee, two miles 
below Fort Meigs. Gen. Proctor with his six hundred regulars, eight 
hundred Canadian militia, and eighteen hundred Indians, kept up a con- 
tinued fire for three days against General Harrison’s important works. 
During the night of the third day Gen. Clay approached Gen. Harrison 
with twelve hundred Kentuckians. The whole force was then concen- 
trated, charged the enemy, driving them from their batteries, spiking 
their cannon, and capturing forty-one prisoners, including one officer. 
The fighting lasted but forty-five minutes, during which time one hun- 
dred and eighty men were killed and wounded. 

In less than two months the British and Indians under Tecumseh to 
the number of five thousand, threatened a second attack on Fort Meigs, 
and on the 1st of August Proctor summoned the post to surrender, at 
the same time informing Croghan that if he did not yield, the fort would 
be stormed and the occupants be tomahawked and scalped. Ensign 
Shipp met officer Dickson, who bore the summons, and immediately 
replied “ that when the fort was taken there would be none left to 
massacre .” 

Gen. Harrison, who was at Fort Stephenson, situated at Lower San- 
dusky, from which point he could protect either Upper Sandusky or Fort 
Meigs, being only nine miles distant, sent a message to Col. Croghan, who 
was in command of the fort, to evacuate at once ; but the message did 
not arrive until after the fort was surrounded. Croghan, however, re- 
turned for answer, “ We are determined to maintain the place , and by 
Heaven , we can!” The British made the attack on the first day, but 
one hundred and sixty of the soldiers were killed and Proctor and his 
allies retreated. For this noble act Congress made Col. Croghan a Brig- 
adier-General. 

The second siege of Fort Meigs was abandoned by Proctor, who com- 
manded an army of two thousand British and five hundred Indians ; 
soon afterwards concentrated their forces at Malden, their principal 
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stronghold in Upper Canada. After their retreat Gen. Harrison com- 
menced preparations for carrying the war into their own country, and 
formed the bold project of capturing Malden and the conquest of Upper 
Canada. 

On July 20, 1813, Gen. Harrison was informed that the naval arma- 
ment, which had been built under Commodore Perry’s supervision, was 
prepared to co-operate with him in the reduction of Malden. With a view 
to this he wrote to Governor Shelby of Kentucky, earnestly soliciting a 
body of militia, not less than four hundred nor more than two thousand, 
and requesting that he would accompany them in person. Kentucky 
immediately responded to the call, and Gov. Shelby took command of 
fifteen hundred men, among which was Col. R. M. Johnson’s regiment 
of mounted men. 

August 2. Com. Perry proceeded to Sandnsky to receive orders from 
Harrison; who commanded him to advance at once to Malden and to 
bring the enemy to battle, while Gen. Harrison placed the army in a 
state for instant embarkation. 

On the 10th of September, 1813, Com. Oliver Hazard Perry wrote the 
following letter to Gen. Harrison: “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours — two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and a sloop.” 

Gen. Harrison gave immediate orders to his soldiers to embark, and 
also the transportation of provisions, military stores, etc., to the margin 
of the lake, which was commenced, and from the 16th to the 24th of 
September, the troops and provisions were all transported to the place 
of rendezvous at Put in Bay, and on the 24th he issued his order for the 
embarkation of the army, and, in the language of a noble-hearted officer, 
said to his soldiers, “ Remember the River Raisin ; but remember it only 
whilst victory is suspended. The revenge of a soldier cannot be gratified 
on a fallen soldier." 

On the 27th the army embarked, and landed in Canada eager to en- 
counter the enemy, but no enemy could be found I Malden was in ruins I 
The fort and works were a mass of smouldering ashes 1 It 

McAfee in his history of the war states that Tecumseh addressed 
Proctor in this language : “ Father, we see you are drawing back, and 
we are sorry to see our father doing so without seeing the enemy. We 
must compare our father’s conduct to a fat dog, that carries its tail upon 
its back, but when affrighted drops it between its legs and runs away.” 

The next important event in the life of Gen. Harrison was the battle of 
the Thames at the Moravian towns on October 5, 1813, with the British 
and Indians under Proctor with his veterans, and Tecumseh with his two 
thousand warriors. Gen. Harrison gave them battle by attacking their 
front and rear, when the whole army was captured and the field won. 
The Americans lost thirty killed and wounded, while their foes lost six 
hundred and forty-five, including twenty-five officers; among the num- 
ber the celebrated Indian chief Tecumseh. Tecumseh fell respected by 
his enemies as a great and magnanimous chief. He had been in almost 
every engagement with the whites since Gen. Harmer’s defeat in 1791, 
and at his death scarcely exceeded forty years of age. The stamp of 
greatness from the hand of nature he had received, and had his lot been 
cast in a different state of society, he would have ranked as one of the 
most distinguished individuals of his day. 

This victory destroyed the force of the enemy in Upper Canada and 
put an end to the war in the Northwestern Territory, and on the 11th 
day of May, 1814, Gen. Harrison resigned his position as commander- 
in-chief of the Western forces. In the year 1816 he was triumphantly 
elected by the people of Ohio to fill a seat in Congress in place of Hon. 
John McLean, who had resigned. He was presented with a gold medal 
by Congress for his services. At the expiration of his services in Con- 
gress, in 1819, he was elected by the people of Ohio to the State Senate. 
In 1824 he was elected to the United States Senate by the Legislature 
of Ohio. In 1826 he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Columbia. After his return he set- 
tled at North Bend on the Ohio River sixteen miles below the city of 
Cincinnati, 0., and in November, 1840, he was called from his retirement 
to the Presidency of the United States, and was inaugurated March 4, 
1841. He did not live to fulfil the high hopes centred upon him by the 
people, for on the 4th of April, 1841, one month after his inauguration, 
he laid down the burdens of the past and the responsibilities of the pres- 
ent, and, taking these for a couch, was embraced by the dreamless sleep 
of death. 


DEATH OF COL. JOHN JOHNSTON. 

Another of our early settlers and pioneer citizens has departed this 
life, a man who was one of the prominent landmarks of the past, and 
whose life shed lustre upon the noble name of the pioneer. 

A telegraphic dispatch received from W ashington yesterday announced 
the death of the venerable Col. John Johnston. He was found dead on 
his bed at the United States Hotel in that city yesterday morning. We 
are not as yet informed of the cause of his sudden demise. He had 
reached the remarkable age of 86 years. 

Col. John Johnston was born in the year 1775, and was educated and 
passed his boyhood in the State of Pennsylvania.* He came to the 
West in 1793 as an attache to the quartermaster’s department of Gen. 
Wayne’s army. When he first landed upon the site of this city it con- 
sisted of a few log cabins near Fort Washington. The boundless west 
was an almost broken wilderness, inhabited by wild beasts and Indians, 
with a few scattering settlements of whites. 

In the winter of 1794-5 he was made a Mason at Bourbon Court 
House, now Paris, Kentucky, in a lodge working under the authority of 
the Grand Lodge of Virginia, of which Washington was a member. 
Soon after he returned to Philadelphia, and was for some years in the 
employ of the government in the War Office. He frequently saw the 
Father of his country in the lodge-room and at other places, and heard 
“Washington’s farewell address” to his countrymen. 

As secretary of a lodge in Philadelphia he marched in procession and 
participated in the funeral ceremonies in honor of the memory of the 
departed Patriot in the winter of 1800. At his death Col. Johnston was 
a member of McMillan Lodge of this city. 

In the year 1801 he was appointed United States Agent at Fort 
Wayne. He was afterwards appointed Indian agent, which post he held 
for the extraordinary period of twenty-eight years, a striking evidence 
of the confidence reposed in him by the various administrations, and 
which divested their action of any party considerations. His station 
was at Piqua. Millions of money passed through his hands, every dollar 
of which was strictly accounted for. 

The ancestors of the deceased were of the Episcopal Church, and he, 
together with the Rev. Intrepid Morse, of Steubenville, and the Rev. 
Samuel Johnston, of Cincinnati, organized the diocese of that church in 
Ohio. He was one of the original trustees of Kenyon College. Leaving 
the Indian agency in 1828 he was afterwards appointed a Canal Com- 
missioner with Alfred Kelly, Gen. Bearsley, M. T. Williams and others. 

He made the last treaty with the Wyandotte Indians in the years 
1841-42 for their reservation, after which they were removed west of the 
Mississippi. The Senate hesitated to confirm the treaty, as he had, with 
his characteristic love of justice, allowed the Indians full value for their 
land, instead of taking advantage of their ignorance, as is too often 
done. Thus the last tribe of Indians were removed from the State. 

His object in visiting Washington recently was to urge a claim amount- 
ing to about $15,000, due him for services as Indian agent. He was 
throughout his long intercourse with the Indians a great favorite with 
them, and exerted a decisive influence in inducing a number of tribes to 
aid the Americans instead of the British in the war of 1812. 

Col. Johnston was the oldest living subscriber to the Cincinnati Gazette , 
having commenced taking it as nearly as he could estimate, about sixty- 
six years ago, and continued without interruption to his death. He 
never changed his locality, even for a brief period, without ordering his 
paper changed, so he would receive it without interruption. It had been 
his never-failing companion throughout a long and chequered career, 
and he felt all the attachment for it that he would for a near and dear 
friend of his early years. He entertained the same feeling for the Na- 
tional Intelligencer , which he had taken about sixty years. Both were 
indissolubly linked with the hallowed names of a multitudinous array 
of noble compeers who had gone before him, and a countless throng of 
glorious recollections, embracing the history of a nation. 

In politics Col. Johnston was moderate and conservative, and during 
the recent canvass was a warm friend and advocate of J ohn Bell for the 
Presidency. 

* In his own life he says : “ My early years were spent at Carlisle, Pennsylva- 
nia, in the mercantile establishment of Judge John Creigh. 
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Our old and esteemed friend, John D. Jones, Esq., married one of Col. 
Johnston’s daughters, and for many years he has been in the habit of 
dividing his time, as the inclination might prompt him, between his rela- 
tives and friends here, and in Piqua and Dayton. Most of our city 
readers were doubtless familiar with his tall, commanding, and military 
looking form, so often seen promenading our streets, still unbent with 
the weight of more than fourscore years, and that fine pleasing and be- 
nevolent face that so prepossessed every one who saw it. 

He was for a time President of the Historical Society of Ohio, and 
took a lively interest and active part in the forming of the Pioneer Asso- 
ciation of this city, of which he also served as President for one year, 
and contributed many valuable and interesting reminiscences. 

His remains will probably be taken to Piqua for interment. Sojourn- 
ing temporarily in the capital of the nation, during the perilous times 
that are now upon us, it may well be imagined how deep and powerful 
the solicitude felt by the venerable and pure patriot for his beloved coun- 
try. If that country is to be rent in twain, he died none too soon — but 
we would that he had lived to see, as we fondly trusted he would, its 
alienated parts united once more in the bonds of fraternal peace and a 
common brotherhood. 

He was one of the companions of the immortal Daniel Boone Cin- 

cinnati Daily Gazette , Tuesday, Feb. 19, 1861. 

STEPHEN JOHNSTON 

Was a brother of Col. John Johnston, and is the father of Stephen John- 
ston, Attorney-at-Law, and resides in Piqua, Ohio. He was a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States in November, 1880. 

His father was a clerk in the United States factory store which had 
been erected near the fort, some time subsequent to the erection of Fort 
Wayne in 1194, for the purpose of supplying the Indians with agricul- 
tural implements. 

History tells us that Mr. Stephen Johnston feeling very solicitous 
about the safety of his wife, who had been sent to the frontier in a deli- 
cate condition, accompanied by Peter Oliver and a discharged militia 
man named John Mangen, attempted to elude the vigilance of the In- 
dians, and visit the place of her abode. They left at 10 o’clock at night. 
Stephen Johnston was fired upon by six Indians and instantly killed in 
sight of the fort. Before the Indians could reload their pieces the other 
two men made good their retreat to the fort, and for a reward of twenty 
dollars an Indian was induced to bring in the body of Mr. Johnston. 

JOHN CHAPMAN. 

Among the pioneers of this section must be mentioned John Chap- 
man, more popularly known as “Johnny Appleseed,” who traversed this 
whole region propagating his peculiar ideas and planting nurseries along 
his path. From Pennsylvania he entered Ohio, and planted those nurs- 
eries which became the parent stock of the orchards of the pioneers. 
Being of poor parentage and ushered into life in the midst of the agita- 
tions and vicissitudes attending the revolutionary period, he obtained 
only sufficient education to enable him to read and write. Religiously 
inclined, he at an early age embraced the doctrine of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, to which he adhered throughout his life. His benevolence was 
unbounded. He generally went bare-headed ; but if he wore a hat or 
pair of shoes and saw any person whom he thought needed them, he 
would take them off and give them to that person. Miss Rosella Rice 
of Perryville, Ashland County, 0., has given the following pen account 
of this peculiar man, he being a frequent visitor at her father’s house. 

“No one knows why Johnny was so eccentric; some people thought 
he had been crossed in love, and others that his passion for growing 
fruit trees and planting orchards in those early and perilous times had 
absorbed all the tender and domestic feelings natural to mankind. An 
old nncle of ours tells us the first time he ever saw Johnny was in 1806, 
in Jefferson County, O. He had two canoes lashed together, and was 
taking a lot of apple seeds down the Ohio River. About that time he 
planted sixteen bushels of seed on one acre of that grand old farm on 
the Walhonding River, known as the Butler farm. All up and down 
the Ohio and Muskingum, and their then wild and pretty tributaries did 
16 


poor Johnny glide along, alone, with his rich freight of seeds, stopping 
here and there to plant nurseries. He always selected rich, secluded 
spots of ground. One of them we remember now, and even still it is 
picturesque, beautiful, and primal. He cleared the ground himself, a 
quiet nook over which the tall sycamores reached out their long arms as 
if for protection. Those who are nurserymen now, should compare their 
facilities with those of poor Johnny going about with a load in a canoe, 
and, when occasion demanded, with a great load on his back To those 
who could afford to buy, he always sold on very fair terms. To those 



John Chapman. 


who couldn’t he always gave or made some accommodating, trade, or 
took a note, payable — some time — and rarely did that time ever come. 
Among his many eccentricities, was one of braving pain like an un- 
daunted Indian warrior. He gloried in suffering. Very often he would 
thrust pins and needles into his flesh without a tremor or a quiver; and 
if he had a cut or a sore, the first thing he did was to sear it with a hot 
iron and then treat it as a burn. He hardly ever wore shoes except in 
winter; but if travelling in summer time and the roads hurt his feet, he 
would wear sandals and a big hat that he made himself with one side 
very large and wide, and bent down to keep the heat from his face. No 
matter how oddly he was dressed or how funny he looked, we children 
never laughed at him, because our parents all loved and revered him ns 
a good old man, a friend and benefactor. Almost the first thing he 
would do when he entered a house and was weary, was to lie down on 
the floor, with his knapsack for a pillow, and his head towards the light 
of the door or window, when he would say : ‘ Will you have some fresh 
news right from heaven V and carefully taking out his old, worn books, 
a Testament and two or three others, the exponent of the beautiful re- 
ligion that Johnny so zealously lived out — the Swedenborgian doctrine. 
We can hear him read now, just as he did that summer day, when we 
were busy quilting up stairs, and he lay near the door, his voice rising 
denunciatory and thrilling — strong and loud as the roar of the waves 
and winds, then soft and soothing as the balmy airs that stirred the 
morning-glory leaves about his gray head. His was a strange, deep 
eloquence at times. His language was good and well chosen, and he was 
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undoubtedly a man of genius. Sometimes, in speaking of fruits, his eyes 
would sparkle and his countenance grow animated and really beautiful, 
and if he was at the table his knife and fork would be forgotten. In 
describing apples, we could see them just as he, the word painter, pic- 
tured them — large, luscious, creamy-tinted ones, or rich, fragrant, and 
yellow, with a peachy tint on the sunshiny side, or crimson red, with 
the juice ready to burst through the tender rind.” 

Thomas S. Humerickhouse, in Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for 
1846, speaks of him as a scientific as well as early producer of apple 
trees. He says: “Obscure and illiterate thougli he was in some respects, 
he was another Dr. Van Mons, and must have been endued with the 
instinct of his theory.” He was one of those quaint characters whose 
simple lives contain lessons that would add lustre to many a more pre- 
tentious name. 

Born in the city of Boston in the year 1775, at an early age he pene- 
trated the then wilderness region of Western Pennsylvania, where he 
developed the singular peculiarity which afterward secured for him the 
name by which he was familiarly known. From Pennsylvania he drifted 
in 1801 to the territory of Ohio, his entire outfit consisting of a horse 
and wagon loaded with apple-seed, obtained from the cider-presses of 
Western Pennsylvania. Selecting a number of fertile spots in Licking 
County, Ohio, he planted his apple-seeds and was not again seen in that 
region for several years. In the mean time, however, he was planting 
his curious nurseries in different parts of the West, extending from the 
great lakes on the North, to the Ohio River on the South, and as far 
West as the western boundary of Indiana. 

Always in advance of the settlements, he penetrated the western wil- 
derness and planted his apple-seeds often in the midst of primeval forests, 
where, as the columns of civilization advanced, the pioneers found the 
means of establishing orchards, many of which stand to-day as monu- 
ments of the simple-hearted man whose entire life was given up to his 
singular pursuit. 

Some five or six years after the time he disappeared from Licking 
County he was seen pursuing his way down the Ohio lliver, with two 
canoes laden with apple-seed. Reaching the confluence of the Ohio and 
Muskingum Rivers, he ascended the latter, and on its banks, as well as 
those of its tributaries, he planted his apple-seeds, laying the foundation 
of what proved, in the course of time, to be one of the most profitable 
industries of central and northern Ohio. It must be borne in mind, in 
order to fully appreciate the enthusiasm of Chapman in following out 
the work to which he was devoting his life, that the regions he penetrated 
were still untouched by the hand of the settler, and that alone, in the 
midst of the illimitable wilderness, he labored cheerfully for the genera- 
tions which were to come after him. 

There is something touchingly beautiful in the picture of this man, 
hundreds of miles from human habitations, often surrounded by dangers, 
companionless in the midst of the oppressive silence of nature, pursuing 
his labor of love uncomplainingly and without hope of reward. Subse- 
quent to the voyage in canoes, of which we have spoken, he penetrated 
the Northwest, skirting the southern shore of Lake Eric, planting by the 
way until he reached Detroit. In this, and other trips, he afterwards 
made, he either carried himself, or packed on horseback, the seed he was 
so generously distributing. His plantings were so extensive that it was 
necessary for him to make frequent trips for a new supply of seed to 
the cider-presses of western Pennsylvania. As time went on, and the 
country became settled, Chapman’s nurseries, which were scattered over 
a wide area of country, furnished the means for the immediate planting 
of orchards, and were largely availed of by the men who were wresting 
from the wilderness homes for themselves and families. Thus what 
seemed originally the whim of a simple-minded man, in the end proved 
a source from which he drew the means to supply his wants. He cared 
nothing for money, and would take in exchange even cast-off clothing.- 
' A few pounds of flour or corn meal would purchase of him enough trees 
to plant a large orchard; while if his customers were poor, he could not 
be prevailed upon to accept anything, and would often with his own 
hands plant their orchards. It is related of him that he would often 
take the notes of farmers for trees, and considering the transaction 
closed, never ask for payment, or think of the matter again. What 
money he got he gave to those who were struggling to make homes on 


the border. Without a home himself, or family ties of any description, 
he was instrumental in establishing for others that which he deemed 
unnecessary for himself. 

He held the Brahminical doctrine that man had no right to kill a living 
thing, and during his life he was never known to kill even an insect. In 
early days in the West, it was a common practice for people to turn 
disabled or useless animals out to die. These animals Chapman would 
carefully collect, house and feed during the winter months, and in the 
summer find for them the best and greenest pastures. Many of them, 
under his tender care, were restored to usefulness. These he would 
never sell, but would give away, only stipulating that they should be 
well cared for and never abused. 

A volume might be filled with anecdotes of this strange man, whose 
life seemed a constant effort to do good. Content himself with the 
poorest garb and the most meagre fare, every thought of his heart 
seemed centered, in his simple way, around the problem that has dis- 
turbed many a broader mind — how to accomplish the most good within 
the limits of a life. He died near Fort Wayne, Ind., in the spring of 
1845, at the age of seventy-two years. 

The subjoined Article of Agreement will clearly identify him with this 
territory. 

Article of Agreement — Article of agreement made this twenty-ninth 
day of April, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight; between William B. 
Hedges of the one part and John Chapman of the other part: Witness- 
eth that the said Hedges leases a certain enclosed lot or piece of ground 
lying below the little Branch, below Shanesville, between the little lane 
and the river, to John Chapman, for the purpose of sowing apple-seeds 
on, and is to be cultivated in a nursery for the space of ten years, more 
or less, as the case may require for the present year’s sowing seed to 
come suitable for transplanting or setting out. For. which the said 
Chapman is to pay to the said Hedges one tiiousand apple trees, to be 
taken as they average, suitable for market or transplanting on equal 
proportion for the space of teu years, so soon as they become fit for 
market. That is to say on an average of one hundred apple trees per 
year, or in that proportion when they are fit to set out, etc. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hand and seals inter- 
changeably. The date above written. 

John Chapman. [Seal’d.] 
Wm. B. Hedges. [Seal’d.] 

Attest — J ohn Gkeave, 

A. R. Huntee. 

It is further understood on the within article that the said Chapman 
is not to be obliged to take or remove the remainder of the apple trees 
off the lot at the expiration of the ten years, but is to pay one hundred 
apple trees a year rent for every year that they may stand, or in that pro- 
portion, for what time they may stand, until taken off, etc. 

Signed — .John Chapman, 
Wm. B. Hedges. 

Attest — John Greave, 

A. R. Hunter. 

THE FIRST POST OFFICES ESTABLISHED IN NORTH- 
WESTERN OHIO, AND THE LIST OF POSTMASTERS. 

The act of March 3, 1819, established, among others, the following 
postroads: — 

From Troy, by Piqua, St. Marys, Fort Wayne and Fort Defiance, to 
Fort Meigs. 

From Piqua to Hardin. 

The act of May 24, 1828, established a route, from Hardin by Wa- 
paughkonnetta and Fort Brown, to Defiance. 

Hardin to Defiance, once a week, 75 miles, was accepted by Samuel 
Marshall for $249. This contract expired December 31, 1831. 

The following bids were received in reply to the Postmaster-General’s 
advertisement for proposals for carrying the mail in Ohio, from Jan. 1, 
1832, to Dec. 31, 1835:— 

No. 1572. Piqua via Hardin, Wapakonnetta, Kalida, and Sugar 
Grove to Defiance, 96 miles and back, once a week (no copy of this ad- 
vertisement is known to be retained. It was probably destroyed when 
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the General Post Office was burned in 1836. The ronte is taken from 
the route register of the contract term ), was accepted bj- A. R. Chase 
for $288. Acceptances sent to Conneaut, Ohio. 

Contract was made with Thos. W. Mansfield at $350, from Sept. 1, 
1832. (This name appears upon the route register as William Mansfield, 
Troy, Ohio.) 

The advertisement of July 2, 1835, inviting proposals for carrying the 
mail in Ohio from Jan. 1, 1836, to Dec. 31, 1839, contains the following: 
No. 1553. From Piqua (1477) by Hardin, Wapahkonnetta, Lima, 
Kalida, and Sugar Grove to Defiance, 96 miles and back, once a week. 
Leave Piqua every Tuesday at 6 a. m., arrive at Defiance on Thursday 
by 6 p. m. Leave Defiance every Friday at 6 a. m., arrive at Piqua on 
Sunday by 6 p. m. 

Under this advertisement the following bid was awarded to Edward 
Johnson for $249. 

Contract with Edward Johnson dated November 30, 1835. Johnson 
failed, and contract was made with Hugh Marshall, of Piqua, Ohio, dated 
August 31, 1836, to commence August 9, 1836; to expire December 31, 
1839. 

“ February 19, 1838. The Postmaster-General directs that a second 
weekly mail be carried on this route at $388 per annum additional. 

“ October 2, 1838. The Postmasters at Piqua and Defiance certify that 
the order of February 19, 1838, was complied with on the 1st of April, 
1838.” 

The Route Register of this contract shows the additional post-offices 
of Rumlcy, between Hardin and Wapahkonnetta; Bening, between Lima 
and Kalida, and Fort Brown, between Sugar Grove (changed to Fran- 
conia) and Defiance. 

Fort Defiance , Williams Co., Ohio, established May 19, 1821, Tim- 
othy S. Smith, Postmaster. Bondsmen for $700, Peter G. O’Hare, Sam- 
uel Ewing. Name changed to Defiance March 10, 1824, and new bond 
given, with Guy N. Conant and H. Conant as sureties. The following 
were appointed Postmasters : — 

Sept. 22, 1825, Isaac Hull, Jr. Oct. 15, 1860, William E. Enos. 

June 30, 1826, Benj. Leavitt. March 26, 1861, Chas. W. Evans. 

Jan. 13, 1830, Joseph Hull. March 11, 1865, Chas. W. Evans. 

March 12, 1831, Foreman Evans. (Reappointed, Presidential.) 

Oct. 2, 1837, Jonas Colby. , Aug. 4, 1868, Jos. Ralston. (Spe- 
July 6, 1841, Sereno Lyman. cial Agent acting.) 

March 18, 1842, Orlando Evans. Mar. 3, 1869, Joseph Ralston. (P. 
Feb. 13, 1845, Samuel S. Case, De- and Senate.) 

fiance Co. Feb. 20, 1871, Francis Brooks. “ 

Oct. 5, 1847, William Richards. Feb. 26, 1875, Geo. W. Deatrich. “ 

June 20, 1851, Henry C. Bouton. Feb. 22, 1879, George W. Deatrich. 
May 16, 1853, William Moore. (Reappointed.) 

Hardin , Shelby Co., Ohio, established Jan. 28, 1820, James Wells, 
Postmaster. Bond $700, with Samuel Marshall and Robert Aldrich, 
sureties. The following were appointed Postmasters : — 

April 15, 1825, John Marshall. Jan. 25, 1855, Wilson V. Cowan. 

May 31, 1841, David Carey. Dec. 6, 1855, James F. Malcom. 

Jan. 6, 1843, John Marshall. (De- Name changed to “ Hardin” May 
dined.) 12, 1856. 

Feb. 3, 1843, George G. Murphy. May 12, 1856, William Marshall. 
May 23, 1844, Wilson V. Cowan. Sept. 10, 1856, James Bird sail. 

June 26, 1845, Jonathan Hailman. June 19, 1857, Fleming Hall. 

April 8, 1847, Thos. C. McQueitz. Dec. 27, 1858, Mark Wilson. 

Dec. 30, 1847, Calvin P. Lenox. April 17, 1865, Armstrong L. Mar- 
Feb. 7, 1854, Samuel M. Cowan. shall. 

Name changed to “Cowan’s Sta- Jan. 7, 1869, Miller McVay. 

tion” May 16, 1854. July 5, 1870, Isaac Betts. 

May 16, 1854, Samuel M. Cowan. June 21, 1880, Robert Ewing, Jr. 


Kalida , Putnam Co., Ohio, established Dee. 4, 1834, Winchton Ris- 
ley, Postmaster. Bond $300; sureties, Orville Risley and Moses Lee. 
The following were appointed Postmasters : — 

May 31, 1841, George Skinner. Jan. 11, 1856, Clark H. Rice. 

Jan. 23, 1845, Milton M. Gillet. May 20, 1861, Miss Cath’ne Thrift. 

May 16, 1845, Winchton Risley. Jan. 10, 1866, Miss Jennie E. Thrift. 

April 8, 1848, James II. Vail. Jan. 10, 1867, William H. Thrift. 

June 16, 1849, George Skinner. May 16, 1877, Harry K. Tingle. 

May 16, 1853, Andrew J. Taylor. 

Lima , Allen Co., Ohio. Established Feb. 1, 1832, with Lewis Srouf, 
Postmaster. Bond $400; sureties do not appear of record. The fol- 
lowing were appointed Postmasters: — 

April 16, 1832, John Ward. Sept. 26, 1856, Orrin Curtis. 

June 23, 1832, Henry Lippincott. March 22, 1861, John B. Beaty. 
April 30, 1833, Charles Baker. Oct. 19, 1861, Cornelius Parmenter. 
Nov. 8, 1837, Wm. Cunningham. March 11, 1865, Cornelius Parmen- 
April 25, 1839, John W. Thomas. ter. (Reappointed, President.) 
July 7, 1841, John B. Walmslcy. March 28, 1867, William H. Harper. 
May 16, 1843, Samuel A. Baxter. April 5, 1869, Cornelius Parmenter. 
Dec. 27, 1844, B. A. Satterthwait. March 12, 1873, Cornelius Parmen- 
April 2, 1851, John Keller. ter. (Reappointed, President.) 

June 10, 1853, Samuel Sanford. Nov. 8, 1877, George P. Waldorf. 

Piquatown , Miami Co., Ohio. Established Jan. 19, 1811, Armstrong 
Brandon, Postmaster. Bond $500; sureties do not appear of record. 
The following were appointed Postmasters: — 

Oct. 1, 1816, William Johnston. April 5, 1857, John Marshall. (Re- 
May 6, 1820, John Johnston. appointed.) 

July 24, 1824, name changed to Feb. 11, 1858, Jonas Ward. 

Piqua , James Defrees. March 30, 1861, Andrew J. Roe. 

June 17, 1831, John Carson. March 17, 1865, Jos. M. Patterson. 

May 28, 1841, John W. Gordon. March 28, 1871, Jos. M. Patterson. 

April 21, 1845, Joseph Housum. (Reappointed.) 

July 19, 1852, Henry C. Landis. Dec. 15, 1875, Jos. M. Patterson. 
April 5, 1853, John Marshall. (Pres- (Reappointed.) 
idential.) Jan. 13, 1880, La Roy S. Jordan. 

Sugar Drove, Putnam Co., Ohio. Established Feb. 18, 1827, Sebas- 
tian- Sroufe, Postmaster. Bond $300; sureties: A. Crossley, F. D. 
Sroufe. The following were appointed Postmasters: — 

March 17, 1830, Lewis Sroufe. Aug. 27, 1845, Pearson B. Holden. 
Name changed to Franconia , Feb. 18, 1847, Silas McClish. 
August 25, 1837 Sept. 20, 1854, Peter Myers. 

May 24, 1833, Silas McClish. July 31, 1867, Post Office Franco- 

Sen. 28, 1837, Daniel Ridenour. nia discontinued. 

June 11, 1838, Silas McClish. 

Wapahlconetia,* Allen Co., Ohio. Established Jan. 5, 1829, Robert 
Broderick, Postmaster. Bond $300; sureties: Gf. C. Johnston, N. F. 
Broderick. The following were appointed Postmasters: — 

July 28, 1829, John Elliott. July 6, 1853, Thornton J. Young. 

March 20, 1833, Jeremiah Ayres. Jan. 27, 1863, Alben L. Whiteman. 
Feb. 8, 1844, Samuel M. Cowan. July 30, 1866, Robert McMurray. 
June 26, 1845, Benj. H. Lanning. April 16, 1 869, Alben L. Whiteman. 

Oct. 19, 1846, James H. Skinner. Dec. 18, 1874, Alben L. Whiteman. 

May 15, 1849, William M. Crane. (Reappointed, Pres, and Senate.) 

(Anglaize Co.) Dec. 18, 1878, Alben L. Whiteman. 

August 7, 1851, Thomas E. Nichols. (Reappointed, Pres, and Senate.) 
May 22, 1852, John S. Williams. 

*The present spelling of the name of this office, “ Wapakoneta,” was adopted 
in 1858. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTIES IN OHIO. 
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County Santa. 
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Adams, 

July 10, 1797 

1 550 

550 

350,997 

10 

13 

West Union. 

Allen, 

Feb. 12, 1820 

543 

400 

254,455 

12 

13 

Lima. 

Ashland, 

Feb. 26, 1846 

400 

400 

264.578 

15 

15 

Ashland. 

Ashtabula, 

June 7, 1807 

700 

700 

440,277 

27 

28 

Jefierson. 

Athens, 

March 1, 1805 

740 

500 

313,333 

19 

14 

Athens. 

Auglaize, 

Feb. 14, 1848 

404 

404 

247,552 

14 

14 

Wapakoneta. 

Belmont, 

Sept. 7, 1801 

536 

536 

338,754 

16 

16 

St. Clairsville. 

Brown, 

March 1, 1817 

477 

482 

308,640 

14 

16 

Georgetown. 

Butler, 

Mar. 24,1803 

480 

456 

291,914 

13 

13 

Hamilton. 

Carroll, 

1833 

400 

400 

249.649 

14 

14 

(Jarrolton. 

Champaign, 

March 1, 1805 

417 

415 

264,473 

12 

12 

Urbana. 

Clarke, 

March 1, 1817 

412 

400 

249,187 

10 

10 

Springfield. 

Clermont, 

Dec. 9, 1800 

515 

442 

282,870 

12 

14 

Batavia. 

Clinton, 

Feb. 19, 1810 

400 

445 

257,432 

8 

13 

Wilmington. 

Columbiana, 

Mar. 25, 1803 

750 

.402 

336,602 

21 

17 

New Lisbon. 

Coshocton, 

April 1, 1811 

562 

526 

352,249 

21 

22 

Coshocton. 

Crawford, 

April 1, 1820 

594 

550 

250,491 

12 

16 

Bu cyrus. 

Cuyahoga, 

June 7, 1807 

475 

407 

260,633 

19 

19 

Cleveland. 

Darke, 

Jan. 3, 1809 

660 

590 

376,785 

10 

20 

Greenville. 

Defiance, ' 

March 4, 1845 

406 

406 

259,783 

12 

12 

Defiance. 

Delaware, 

Feb. 10, 1808 

610 

442 

283,053 

23 

18 

Delaware. 

Erie, 

1838 

270 

270 

158,726 

10 

10 

Sandusky City. 

Fairfield, 

Dec. 9, 1800 

540 

490 

314,567 

14 

13 

Lancaster. 

Fayette, 

March, 1810 

415 

400 

250,711 

7 

10 

Washington, C.H. 

Franklin, 

April 30, 1803 

530 

512 

327,662 

18 

18 

Columbus. 

Fulton, 

Feb. 28, 1850 

400 

400 

256,845 

12 

12 

Wauseon. 

Gallia, 

April 30, 1803 

500 

448 

286,407 

15 

15 

Gallipolis. 

Geauga, 

Dec. 31, 1805 

600 

400 

255,879 

23 

16 

Chardon 

Greene, 

May 1, 1803 

400 

405 

259,500 

8 

12 

Xenia. 

Guernsey, 

Mar. 31, 1810 

621 

513 

328,486 

19 

19 

Cambridge. 

Hamilton, 

Jan. 2, 1790 

400 

371 

237,496 

14 

12 

Cincinnati. 

Hancock, 

April 1, 1820 

576 

526 

336,441 

5 

■ 18 

Findlay. 

Hardin, 

April 1, 1820 

570 

460 

294,633 

15 

15 

Kenton. 

Harrison, 

Jan. 1, 1814 

486 

400 

256,553 

13 

15 

Cadiz. 

Henry, 

April 1, 1820 

720 

404 

259,026 

2 

13 

Napoleon. 

Highland, 

May, 1805 

555 

540 

345,496 

11 

17 

Hillsboro’. 

Hocking, 

March 1, 1818 

432 

420 

269,235 

9 

11 

Logan. 

Holmes, 

Jan. 20, 1824 

422 

415 

265,614 

14 

14 

Millersburg. 

H uron, 

Feb. 7, 1809 

800 

477 

305,344 

13 

14 

Norwalk. 

Jackson, 

March, 1816 

490 

403 

258,059 

13 

11 

Jackson. 

Jefferson, 

July 29, 1797 

400 

400 

257,722 

13 

14 

Steubenville. 

Knox, 

March 1, 1808 

618 

514 

328,838 

24 

22 

Mount Vernon. 

Lake, 

March 6, 1840 

220 

220 

137,175 

8 

8 

Painsville. 

Lawrence, 

March 1, 1815 

439 

439 

281,040 

13 

14 

lronton. 

Lickiug, 

March 1, 1808 

673 

673 

430,147 

25 

26 

Newark. 

Logan, 

March 1, 1817 

447 

447 

286,442 

9 

17 

Bellefontaine. 

Lorain, 

Dec. 26, 1822 

580 

483 

309,555 

19 

21 

Elyria. 

Lucas, 

June, 1836 


315 

201,653 

17 

12 

Toledo. 

Madison, 

March 1, 1810 

480 

458 

293,578 

10 

14 

London. 

Mahoning, 

March 1, 1846 


412 

264,104 

15 

15 

Youngstown. 

Marion, 

March 1, 1824 

527 

425 

251,900 

15 

15 

Marion. 

Medina, 

Feb. 18, 1812 

475 

409 

262,208 

14 

17 

Medina. 

Meigs, 

April 1, 1819 

420 

420 

262,528 

12 

12 

Pomeroy. 

Mercer, 

April 1, 1820 

576 

443 

283,999 

4 

14 

Celina. 

Miami, 

Jan. 16, 1807 

410 

400 

251,759 

12 

12 

Troy. 

Monroe, 

Jan. 29,1813 

563 

446 

285,458 

18 

18 

W oodsfield. 

S 

0 
a 

tr+- 

■8 

1 

3 

May 1, 1803 

480 

445 

284,668 

12 

14 

Dayton. 

Morgan, 

March 1, 1818 

500 

407 

260,638 

15 

14 

McConnelsville. 

Morrow, 

Feb. 24, 1848 

400 

400 

254,663 

16 

16 

Mount Gilead. 

Muskingnm, 

March 1, 1804 

665 

654 

419,091 

23 

24 

Zanesville. 

Noble, 

March, 1851 

400 

400 

253,033 

17 

15 

Caldwell. 

Ottawa, 

March 6, 1840 

250 

250 

162,644 

11 

11 

Port Clinton. 

Paulding, 

Feb. 12,1820 

432 

406 

260,399 

3 

12 

Paulding. 

Perry, 

March 1, 1817 

402 

402 

256,909 

12 

14 

New Lexington. 

Pickaway. 

Jan. 12, 1810 

490 

490 

314,593 

14 

15 

Circleville. 

Pike, 

Feb. 15, 1815 

416 

416 

266,775 

9 

14 

Waverly. 

Portage, 

June 7, 1807 

750 

494 

316,181 

14 

15 

Ravenna. 

Preble, 

March 1, 1808 

432 

418 

267,986 

12 

12 

Eaton. 

Putnam, 

April 1, 1820 

576 

472 

302,102 

16 

17 

Ottawa. 

Richland, 

March 1, 1813 

900 

490 

306,011 

25 

18 

Mansfield. 

Ross, 

Aug. 20, 1798 

670 

670 

421,855 

16 

17 

Chillicothe. 

Sandusky, 

April 20, 1820 

600 

400 

253,547 

10 

12 

Fremont. 

Scioto, 

May 1, 1803 

700 

580 

369,024 

14 

15 

Portsmouth. 

Seneca, 

April 1, 1824 

600 

526 

343,144 

10 

12 

Tiffin. 

Shelby, 

Jan. 7, 1819 

418 

400 

254,221 

10 

14 

Sidney. 

Stark, 

Feb. 13, 1808 

650 

561 

359,426 

19 

17 

Canton. 

Summit, 

March 3, 1840 

400 

400 

260,099 

16 

16 

Akron. 

Trumbull, 

July 10, 1800 

875 

610 

390,470 

34 

25 

Warren. 

Tuscarawas, 

Feb. 15, 1808 

655 

556 

355,929 

19 

22 

New Philadelphia. 

Union, 

April 1, 1820 

450 

423 

270,970 

3 

14 

Marysville. 

Van Wert, 

Feb. 12, 1820 

432 

404 

258,491 

4 

12 

Van Wert. 

Vinton, 

Mar. 23, 1850 

400 

400 

257,916 

12 

12 

McArthur. 

Warren, 

April 1, 1820 

700 

400 

250.513 

9 

11 

Lebanon. 

Washington, 

July 27, 1788 

713 

620 

393,792 

19 

22 

Marietta. 

Wayne, 

Aug. 15, 1796 

660 

540 

344,591 

10 

16 

Wooster. 

Williams, 

April 1, 1820 

600 

417 

265,017 

10 

12 

Bryan. 

Wood. 

Feb. 12, 1820 

750 

610 

390,896 

7 

19 

Bowling Green. 

Wyandot, 

Feb. 3, 1845 

• 

400 

400 

254,905 

13 

13 

Upper Sandusky. 


LIST OF TERRITORIAL AND STATE GOVERNORS. 


From the organization of the first Civil Government in the Northwest Territory 
(1788 to 1802) of which the State of Ohio was a part, until the year 1882. 


Name. 

County. 

Arthur St. Clair 

State of Pennsylvania 

Charles Willing Byrd . . . 

Hamilton 

Edward Tiffin* 

Ross 

Thomas Kirker* 

Adams 

Samuel Huntingdon 

Trumbull . . . ; 

Return Jonathan Meigs 8 . 

Washington 

Othniel Looker 

Hamilton 

Thomas Worthington . . . 

Ross 

Ethan Allen Brown 4 .... 

Hamilton 7 

Allen Trimble 

Highland 

Jeremiah Morrow 

Warren 

Allen Trimble 

Highland 

Duncan McArthur 

Ross 

Robert Lucas 

Pike 

Joseph Vance 

Champaign 

Wilson Shannon 

Belmont 

Thomas Corwin 

Warren 

Wilson Shannoh* 

Belmont 

Thomas W. Bartley 

Richland 

Mordecai Bartley 

Richland 

William Bebb 

Butler 

Seabury Ford 8 

Geauga 

Reuben Wood 7 

Cuyahoga 

William Medill 8 

Fairfield 

Salmon P. Chase 

Hamilton 

William Dennison 

Franklin 

David Tod 

Mahoning 

John Brough 9 

Cuyahoga 

Charles Anderson 

Montgomery 

Jacob D. Cox 

Trumbull 

Rutherford B. Hayes. . . . 

Hamilton 

Edward F. Noyes 

Hamilton 

William Alleo 

R088 ■ 

Rutherford B. Hayes 10 . . 

Sandusky 

Thomas L. Young" 

Hamilton 

Richard M. Bishop 

Hamilton 

Charles Foster 

Seneca 

Charles Foster 

Seneca 




Term 

commenced. 

Term 

ended. 

July 

15, 1788 


1802 

1802 

March 

3, 1803 

March 3, 1803 

March 

4, 1807 

March 4, 1807 

Dec. 

12, 1808 

Dec. 

12, 1808 

Dec. 

8, 1810 

Dec. 

8, 1810 

March 

25, 1814 

April 

1 14, 1814 

Dec. 

8, 1814 

Dec. 

8, 1814 

Dec. 

14, 1818 

Dec. 

14, 1818 

Jan. 

4, 1822 

Jan. 

7, 1822 

Dec. 

28, 1822 

Dec. 

28, 1822 

Dec. 

19, 1826 

Dec. 

19, 1826 

Dec. 

18, 1830 

Dec. 

18, 1830 

Dec. 

7, 1832 

Dec. 

7, 1832 

Dec. 

13, 1836 

Dec. 

13, 1836 

Dec. 

13, 1838 

Dec. 

13, 1838 

Dec. 

16, 1840 

Dec. 

16, 1840 

Dec. 

14, 1842 

Dec. 

14, 1842 

April 

13, 1844 

April 

. 13, 1844 

Dec. 

3, 1844 

Dec. 

3, 1844 

Dec. 

12, 1846 

Dec. 

12, 1846 

Jan. 

22, 1849 

Jan. 

22, 1849 

Dec. 

12, 1850 

Dec. 

12, 1850 

July 

15, 1853 

July 

15, 1853 

Jan. 

14, 1856 

Jan. 

14, 1856 

Jan. 

9, 1860 

Jan. 

9, 1860 

Jan. 

13, 1862 

Jan. 

13, 1862 

Jan. 

12, 1864 

Jan. 

12, 1864 

Aug. 

20, 1865 

Aug. 

30, 1865 

Jan. 

9, 1866 

Jan. 

9, 1866 

Jan. 

13, 1868 

Jan. 

13, 1868 

Jan. 

8, 1872 

Jan. 

8, 1872 

Jan. 

12, 1874 

Jan. 

12, 1874 

Jan. 

14, 1876 

Jan. 

14, 1876 

March 

2, 1877 

March 2, 1877 

Jan. 

14, 1878 

Jan. 

14, 1878 

Jan. 

14, 1880 

Jan. 

14, 1880 

Jan. 

9, 1882 

Jan. 

9, 1882 




I Resigned March 3, 1807, to accept the offloe of United States Senator. 

* Thomas Kirker was the acting Governor, but Return Jonathan Meigs was elected 
Governor the second Tuesday of October, 1807, over Nathaniel Massie, who contested 
the election of Meigs on the ground “ that he had not been a resident of Ohio for four 
years next preceding the election as required by the constitution, and the General 
Assembly, in joint con vention, declared that he was ineligible. The office was not given 
to Massie, but Kirker, the acting Governor, continued in office until December 12, 
1808, when Samuel Huntington was inaugurated, he having been elected on the second 
Tuesday of October in that year. 

* Resigned March 25, 1814, to accept the office of Postmaster-General of the United 
States. 

* Resigned January 4, 1822, to accept the office of United States Senator. 

* Resigned April 13, 1844, to accept the office of Minister to Mexico. 

* The result of the eleotion in 1848, was not finally determined in joint convention 
of the two houses of the General Assembly until January 19, 1849, and the inaugura- 
tion did not take place until the 22d of that month. 

7 Resigned July 15, 1853, to accept the office of Consul to Valparaiso. 

* Acting Governor, vice Reuben Wood, resigned. Elected in October, 1853, tor the 
regular term to commence on second Monday of January, 1854. 

* Died August 29, 1865. 

" Resigned March 2, 1877, to accept the office of President of the United States. 

II Vice Rutherford B. Hayes, resigned. 


ELECTION STATISTICS OF OHIO. 

Vote on Governor from 1803 to 1850 inclusive. 


Tear. 

Name. 

Vote. 

Total vote. 

1803 

Edward Tiffin 

4,564 




4,564 

1805 

Edward Tiffin 

4,783 



4,783 

1807 

Return J. Meigs 

6,050 

4,757 


Nathaniel Massie 




10,807 

1808 

Samuel Huntington 

7,293 

5,601 

3,397 


Thornes Worthington 



Thomas Kirker 




16,291 
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Vote on Governor from 1803 to 1850 inclusive . — Continued. 


Votes cast at State and Presidential Elections from 1852 to 1881 inclusive. 


Tear. 

Name. 

. 

Vote. 

1810 

Return J. Meigs 

9,924 


Thomas Worthington 

7,731 

1812 

Return J. Meigs 

11,859 


Thomas Scott 

7,903 

1814 

Thomas Worthington 

15,879 


Othniel Looker 

6,171 

1816 

Thomas Worthington.... 

22,931 


James Dunlap 

6,295 


Ethan A. Brown 

1,607 

1818 

Ethan A. Brown 

30,194 


James Dunlap 

8,075 

1820 

Ethan A. Brown 

34,836 


Jeremiah Morrow 

9,426 


William H. Harrison 

4,348 


Scattering 

240 

1822 

Jeremiah Morrow 

26,059 


Allen Trimble 

22,889 


William W. Irwin 

11,050’ 

1824 

Jeremiah Morrow 

39,526 


Allen Trimble 

37,108 

1826 

Allen Trimble 

71,475 


John Bigger 

4,114 


Alex. Campbell 

4,765 


Benjamin Tappan 

4,192 


Scattering 

187 

1828 . . 

Allen Trimble 

53,970 


John Campbell 

51,951 


Scattering 

112 

1830 

Duncan McArthur 

49,668 


Robert Lucas 

49,186 


Scattering 

226 

1832 

Robert Lucas 

71,251 


Darius Lyman 

63,185 


Scattering 

33 

1834 . ... 

Robert Lucas 

70,738 


James Findlay 

67,414 


Scattering 

38 

1836 

Joseph Vance ....'. 

92,204 


Eli Baldwin 

86,158 


Scattering 

200 

1838 

Wilson Shannon 

107,884 


Joseph Vance 

102,146 


Scattering 

7 

1840 

Thomas Corwin 

145,442 


Wilson Shannon 

129,321 


Scattering 

8 

1842 

Wilson Shannon 

119,774 


Thomas Corwin 

117,902 


Leicester King 

5,134 


Scattering 

40 

1844 .* 

Mordecai Bartley 

146,333 


David Tod 

145,062 


Leicester King 

8,898 

• 

Scattering. 

11 

1846 

William Bebb 

118,869 


David Tod 

116,484 


Samuel Lewis 

10,797 


Scattering 

46 

1848 

Seabury Ford 

148,250 


John B". Weller 

147,886 


Scattering 

939 

1850 

Reuben Wood 

133,093 


William Johnson 

121,105 


Edward Smith 

.13,747 


Scattering 

93 


Total vote. 

17,655 

19,752 

22,050 


30,833 

38,269 

48,850 

60,008 

76,634 


84,733 

106,033 

99,080 

134,469 

138,190 

178,562 

210.037 
274,762 

242,850 

300,304 

246,196 

297,075 

269.038 


Tear. 

Officers to be eleoted. 

Names of candidates. 

Votca each 
reoeired. 

Total vote 
cast. 

1852 

President 

Winfield Scott 

152,523 

168,933 

31,732 




Franklin Pierce 




John P. Hale 





353,188 

1853 

Governor 

Nelson Barrere 

85,857 

147,663 

50,346 



William Medill 




Samuel Lewis 





283,866 

1854 

Supreme Judge 

Joseph R. Swan 

186,498 

109,075 


S. F. Norris 





295,573 

1855 

Governor 

S. P. Chase 

146,770 

131,019 



William Medill 




Allen Trimble 

24,276 





302,065 

1856 

President 

John C. Fremont 

187,497 



James Buchanan 

170374 

28,126 




M. Fillmore 





386,497 

1857 

Governor 

S. P. Chase 

160,568 

159,065 

10,272 



H. B. Pavne 




P. Van 'lYump 



' 


329,905 

1858 

Supreme Judge 

William V. Peck 

182,942 

162,610 


Thornes W. Bartley . . . 

345,552 

1859 

Governor 

W. Dennison, Jr 

184,557 

171,226 



R. P. Ranney 





355,783 

1860 

President 

Abraham Lincoln 

221,809 

187,421 

12,193 

11,303 

136 



Stephen A. Douglas. . . 
John Bell 




John C. Breckinridge. . 
Gerrett Smith 





442,962 

1861 

Governor 

David Tod 

206,997 

151,794 



H. J. Jewett 





358,791 

1862 

Secretary of State. 

Wilson. S. Kennon 

178,755 

184,315 


W. W. Armstrong. . . . 

363,070 

1863 

Governor 

John Brough 

288,374 

187,492 



C. L. Vallandingham. . 

475,866 

1864 

Secretary- of State. 

William Henry Smith . . 
W. W. Armstrong. . . . 

237,210 

182,439 


419,649 

1864 

President 

A. Lincoln 

265,654 

205,599 



George B. McClelland. 

471,253 

1865 

Governor 

J. D. Cox 

233,633 

193,797 



George W. Morgan 

417,430 

1866 

Secretary of State. 

William Henry Smith . . 
Benjamin Lefever 

256.302 

213,606 


469,908 

1867 

Governor 

R. B. Hayes 

243,605 

240,622 



A. G. Thurman 





484,227 

1868 

Secretary of State. 

I. R. Sherwood ........ 

267,065 

249,682 


Thomas Hubbard . ... 

516,747 

1868 

President 

U. S. Grant 

280,167 

238,621 



H. Seymour 





518,788 

1869 

Governor 

R. B. Hayes 

235,081 

227,580 

679 



G. H. Pendleton 




Samuel Scott 





463,340 

1870 

Secretary of State. 

Isaac R Sherwood. . 

221,709 

205,014 

2,862 


William Heisley 




Jay Odell ". 



• 


429,585 

1871 

Governor 

Edward F. Noyes 

238,273 

218,105 

4,084 



George W. Cook 




Gideon T. Stewart 

460,462 

1872 

Secretary of State. 

A. T. WikofT 

265,830 

251,780 

2,045 


Aquiia Wiley 




F. Schumacher 





519,655 

1872 

President 

U. 8. Grant 

281,852 

244,321 

2,000 

1,163 

162 


1 

Horace Greeley 




James Black 




Charles O’Connor 

Scattering 





529,498 

1873 

Governor 

William Allen 

214,654 

213,837 

10,278 

10,109 



Edward F. Noyes 

Gideon T. Stewart 

Isaac C. Collins 
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Vote cant at State and Presidential Elections . — Continued. 


Tear 

Officers to be eleeted. 

Names of candidates. 

Votes each 
received. 

Total vote 
cast. 

1874. 

Secretary of State. 

William Bell, Jr 

238,406 



Allen T. Wikoff 

221,204 




John R. Buchtel 

7,815 





1. 

467,455 

1875 

Governor 

Rutherford B. Hayes. . 

297.817 




William Allen 

292,273 




Jay Odell 

2,593 




Scattering 

17 






592,700 

1876 

Secretary of State. 

Milton Barnes 

317,856 



William Bell, Jr 

311,220 




E. S. Chapman 

1,863 






630,939 

1876 

President 

1 Rutherford B. Hayes. . 

330,698 




Samuel J. Tilden 

323,182 




G. Clay Smith 

1,636 




Peter Cooper 

3,057 




James B. Walker 

76 




Scattering, etc 

1,122 




, 


659,771 

1877 

Governor 

William H. West 

249,105 




Richard M. Bishop. . . . 

271,625 




Lewis H. Bond 

12.489 




Stephen Johnston 1 

16,012 




Henry A. Thompson . . . 

4,836 






554,967 

1878 

Secretary of State. 

1 

Milton Barnes 

274,120 



David R. Paige 

270.966 




Andrew Roy 

38,332 




Jeremiah N. Robinson. 

5,682 






589,100 

1879 

Governor 

Charles Foster. . 

336.261 




Thomas F.wing 

319,132 




Gideon T. Stewart. . . . 

4,145 




A. Sanders Piatt 

9,072 




John Hood 

547 






669,157 

1880 

Secretary of State. 

Charles Townsend 

362,021 



William Lang 

343,016 




Charles A. Lloyd 

6,786 




Wm. H. Doan 

2,815 






714,738 

1880 

President 

James A. Garfield 

375,048 




W. S. Hancock 

340,821 




James B. Weaver. .... 

6,456 




Neal Dow 

2,616 







724,941 

1881 

Governor 

Charles Foster 

312,735 




John W. Bookwalter. . 

288,330 




Abraham R. Ludlow . . 

16,597 




John Seitz 

6,330 






623,992 


United Slates Senators from Ohio since its admission into the Union in 
1802, with residence and time of service. 

John Smith, Hamilton, from 1803 to 1808. 

Thomas Worthington, Ross, from 1803 to 1807, and 1810 to 1814. 
Edward Tiffin, Ross, from 1807 to ISO. 

Return Jonathan Meigs, Washington, from 1808 to 1810. 

Stanley Griswold, Cuyahoga, 1809. 

Alexander Campbell, Adams, from 1809 to 1813. 

Jeremiah Morrow, Warren, from 1813 to 1819. 

Joseph Kerr, Ross, from 1814 to 1815. 

Benjamin Ruggles, Belmont, from 1815 to 1833. 

William Allen Trimble, Highland, from 1819 to 1821. 

Ethan Allen Brown, Hamilton, from 1822 to 1825. 

William Henry Harrison, Hamilton, from 1825 to 1828. 

Jacob Burnet, Hamilton, from 1828 to 1831. 

Thomas £wing, Fairfield, from 1831 to 1837, and 1850 to 1851. 
Thomas Morris, Clermont, from 1833 to 1839. 

William Allen, Ross, from 1837 to 1849. 

Benjamin Tappan, Jefferson, from 1839 to 1845. 

Thomas Corwin, Warren, from 1845 to 1851. 

Benjamin Franklin Wade, Ashtabula, from 1851 to 1869. 

Salmon P. Chase, Hamilton, from 1849 to 1855. 1861. 

George Ellis Pugh, Hamilton, from 1855 to 1861. 

John Sherman, Richland, from 1861 to 1877. 

Allen G. Thurman, Franklin, from 1869 to 1881. 

Stanley Matthews, Hamilton, from 1877 to 1879. 

George Hunt Pendleton, Hamilton, from 1879 to 1885. 


James A. Garfield, Lake, from 1880. 

John Sherman, Richland, from 1881 to 1887. 

Thomas Corwin resigned to go into President Taylor’s Cabinet. Sal- 
mon P. Chase, elected for six years, from March 4, 1861, served till 
March 12, and resigned to go into President Lincoln’s Cabinet. John 
Sherman resigned to go into President Hayes’ Cabinet. James A. Gar- 
field resigned to accept the office of President of the United States. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the popular and electoral vote, so far as vie have beef 
able to procure them, since the first election of George Washington. 




Popular 

Tear. 

Candidate!. 

By what party. | vote. 


1788. 

1792. 

1796. 

1800. 

1804. 

1808. 

1812. 

1816. 

1820. 

1824. 


1832, 

1836. 

1840. 

1844. 

1848. 

1852. 

1856. 

1860. 

1864. 

1868. 

1872. 

1876. 

1880. 


George Washington . . 
George Washington.. 

John Adams 

Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson 

John Adams 

Thomas Jefferson 

Charles C. Pinckney. . 

James Madison 

Charles C. Pinckney. . 

James Madison 

l)e Witt Clinton 

James Monroe 

Rufus King 

James Monroe 

Andrew Jackson 

John Q. Adams 

W. H. Crawford 

Henry Clay 


1828 ! Andrew Jackson. 

| John Q. Adams. . 


Andrew Jackson. 

Henry Clay 

John Floyd 

William Wirt. . . . 


Martin Yan Baren 
W. H. Harrison. . . 
Hugh L. White. . . 
Daniel Webster... 
W. P. Mangum. . . 


Martin Van Buren... 

W. H. Harrison 

James G. Birney 


James K. Polk. . . 

Henry Clay 

James G. Birney. 


Zachary Taylor 

Lewis Cass 

Martin Van Buren. . . . 


Winfield Scott. . 
Franklin Pierce. 
John P. Hale. . . 


John C. Fremont. 
James Buchanan. 
Millard Fillmore. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
S. A. Douglas 
J. C. Breckenridge . 
John Bell 


Abraham Lincoln 
G. B. McClellan 


U. S. Grant 

Horatio Seymour. 


Unanimously . 
Unanimously. 
Federalist. . . . 
Republican . . 
Republican . . 
Federalist.. . . 

Democrat 

Federalist . . . 
Republican . . 

Federalist 

Republican . . 


Republican 


Opp. lvote. . . . 

Democrat 

Federalist 

Cau. Democrat 
Republican . . . 


Democrat. 

Federalist. 


Democrat . 
Whig 
Whig 
Whig 


Democrat . 

Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Whig 


Democrat . 
Whig 
Liberty. . . 


Democrat. 
Whig 
Liberty. . . 


Whig 
Democrat . 
Free Soil. 

Whig 
Democrat . 
Free Soil. 


Republican 
Democrat . . . 
American . . . 


Republican , 
Democrat . . . 
Democrat . . 
Union 


Republican 
Democrat. . 


Republican 
Democrat . . 


U. S. Grant | Republican 

H. Greeley ; Liberal 


Rutherford B. Hayes . . Republican 
Samuel J. Tilden Democrat. . 


James A. Garfield . . . . I Republican 
Winfield S. Hancock . . Democrat. 
James B. Weaver. . . . Greenback. . 


152,899 

105,321 

47,265 

47,037 


650,028 

512,158 


687,502 

550,189 


771,968 

769,350 


1,128,303 

1,274.203 

7,609 


1,329,013 

1,231,643 

66,304 


1.362,242 

1,223,795 

291,378 


1,383.537 

1,585,545 

157,296 


1,341,812 

1,834,337 

873,055 


1,857,610 

1,365,976 

847.953 

590,631 


2,223,035 

1,811,754 


3,016,353 

2,706,631 


3,597,070 

2,834,770 


4,033,768 

4,285,992 


4,450,922 

4,447.888 

307,740 


Electo- 

ral 

vote. 

60 

132 

71 

68 

73 

64 

162 

11 

152 

45 

127 

83 
183 

34 

218 

99 

84 
41 
37 


60 

234 


170 

105 


163 

127 


42 

254 


114 

174 -i 
8 

180 

12 

72 

39 

216 

21 

214 

80 

300 

66 

185 

184 

214 

155 


Total 

vote. 


352,062 

1,156,328 

1,217,691 

1,498,205 

2,410,772 

2,698,608 

2,872,806 

3,142,877 

4,053,967 

4,676,853 

4,024,792 

5,724,624 

6,431,149 

8,426,073 

9,206,550 
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Population of Ohio by Counties, from 1800 to 1880. 


Counties. 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1840 

| 1830 

1820 

1810 

1800 

Adams 

24,004 

20.750 

20,309 

18,883 

13,183 

12,281 

10,406 

9,343 

3,432 


31.323 

23,623 

19,185 ' 

12,109 

9,079 

578 





23,883 

21.933 

22,951 

23,813 





* 


37J39 

32,517 

31,814 

28,767 

23,724 

14,584 

7,375 




28,451 

23,768 

21,364 

18,215 

19,109 

9,787 

6,338 

2,791 



25.443 

20.041 

17,187 

11,338 







49,638 

39,714 

36,398 

34,600 

30,901 

28,627 

20,329 

11,097 



32,726 

30,802 

29,958 

27,332 

22,715 

17,867 

13,356 




42,580 

39,912 

35,840 

30,789 

28,173 

27,142 

21,746 

11,150 



16 416 

14.491 

15,738 

17,685 

18,108 






27^817 

24,188 

22,698 

19,782 

16,721 

12,131 

8.479 

6,303 



41,947 

32,070 

25,300 

22,178 

16,882 

13.114 

9,533 




36,713 

34,268 

33,034 

30,455 

23,106 

20,466 

15,820 

9,965 



24,757 

21,914 

21,461 

18,838 

15,719 

11,436 

8,085 

2,674 



48,603 

38,299 

32,836 

33,621 

40,373 

35,592 

22,033 

10,878 



26,640 

23,600 

25,032 

25,674 

21,590 

11,161 

7,086 




30,583 

25,566 

23,881 

18.177 

13.152 

4,791 





196,937 

132.010 

78,033 

48.099 

26,506 

10,373 

6,328 

1,459 



40,498 

32,278 

26.009 

20,276 

13,282 

6,204 

3,717 




22,518 

15,719 

11,886 

6,966 







27’380 

25,175 

23,902 

21,817 

22.060 

11,504 

7,639 

2,000 



32,640 

28,188 

24,474 

18,568 

12.599 






34,283 

31,138 

30,538 

30,264 

31,924 

24,786 

16,633 

11,361 



20,364 

17,170 

15,935 

12,726 

10.984 

8,182 

6,316 

1,854 



86.816 

63,019 

50,361 

42,909 

25,049 

14,741 

10,172 

3,486 



21,062 

17,789 

14,043 

7.781 







28.124 

25,545 

22,043 

17,063 

13,444 

9,733 

7,098 

4,181 



14,255 

14,199 

15,817 

17,827 

16.297 

15,813 

7,791 

2,917 



31,348 

28.038 

26,197 

21,946 

17,528 

14,801 

10,521 

5,870 



27,197 

23,838 

24,474 

30,438 

27,148 

18.036 

9,292 

3,051 


Hamilton 

313.345 

260.370 

216.410 

156,844 

80,145 

52,317 

31,764 

15,258 

14,692 


27.788 

23,847 

22.886 

16,751 

9,986 

813 





27,028 

18,714 

13.570 

8,251 

4,598 

210 





20,455 

18,682 

19,110 

20,157 

20.099 

20,916 

14,345 




20,587 

14.028 

8.901 

3,434 

2,503 

262 





30,277 

29,133 

27,773 

25.781 

22,269 

16.345 

12.308 

5,756 



21,126 

17,925 

17,057 

14,119 

9.741 

4,008 

2,130 




20,775 

18.177 

20.589 

20,452 

18.088 

9,135 





3l’009 

28.532 

29.616 

26,203 

23,933 

13,341 

6,675 




23^679 

21,759 

17.941 

12,719 

9,744 

5,941 

3.746 



Jefferson 

33,018 

29,188 

26,115 

29,133 

25,030 

22,489 

18.531 

17,260 

8,766 


27,450 

26,333 

27,735 

28,872 

29.579 

17,089 

8,326 

2,149 



16 326 

15,935 

15,576 

14,654 

13,719 






39,068 

31,380 

23,249 

15,246 ' 

9,738 

5,367 

3,499 


• 


40,451 

35,756 

37,011 

38,846 

35.096 

28,869 

11.861 

3,852 



26.208 

23,028 

20,996 

19,162 

14,015 

6,440 

3,181 




35 525 

30.308 

29,744 

' 26,086 

18,467 

5,6% 





67 388 

46,722 

25,831 

12,363 

9,382 






20,129 

15,633 

13,015 

10,015 

9,025 

6,190 

4,799 

1,603 



42 867 

31,001 

25,894 

23,735 







20 564 

16.184 

15,490 

12,618 

14,765 

6,551 





21,454 

20,092 

22,517 

24,441 

18.352 

7.560 

3,082 




32.325 

31,465 

26,534 

17,971 

11,452 

6,158 

4,480 




21 808 

17,254 

14,104 

7,712 

8,277 

1,110 





36,178 

32,740 

29,959 

24.999 

19,688 

12,807 

8.815 

3,941 



26,497 

25,779 

25,741 

28,351 

18,521 

8,768 

4.645 




78,545 

64,006 

52,230 

38.218 

31,938 

24,362 

15,999 

7,722 



20,074 

20.363 

22,119 

28.585 

20,852 

11,800 

5,297 




19 073 

18,583 

20,445 

20,280 






49^612 

44,886 

44,416 

45,049 

38,749 

29,334 

17,824 

10,636 



21 137 

19,949 

20,751 








19,763 

13,364 

7,016 

3,308 

2,248 






13A89 

8,544 

4,945 

1,766 

1,034 

161 





28.218 

18,453 

19,678 

20.775 

19.344 

13,970 

8,429 




27,353 

24,875 

23,469 

21,206 

19,725 

16,001 

13,149 

7,124 


Pike 

17,927 

15,447 

13,643 

10,953 

7.626 

6,024 

4.253 




27A00 

24,584 

24,208 

24,419 

22.965 

18.820 

10.095 

2,995 



24,534 

21,809 

21.820 

21,736 

19,482 

16,291 

10,237 

3,304 



23.718 

17,081 

12,808 

7,221 

5.189 

230 





36.305 

32.516 

31,158 

30.879 

44.532 

24,006 

9.169 



Ross 

40,307 

37.097 

.35,071 

32,074 

27,460 

24,068 

20.619 

15,514 

8,540 


32.093 

25,503 

21,429 

14,305 

10,182 

2,851 

852 




33.504 

29,302 

24,297 

18,428 

11.192 

8,740 

5,705 

3,399 



36,955 

30.827 

30,868 

27.104 

18,128 

5,159 





24,436 

20.748 

17,493 

13,958 

12.154 

3.671 

2.106 




64,027 

52.508 

42,978 

39.878 

34,603 

26,588 

12,406 

2,734 



43,788 

34,674 

27,344 

27,485 

22.560 





Trumbull 

44,882 

38,659 

30,656 

30,490 

38,107 

26,153 

15,542 

8,671 

1,302 


40,197 

33,840 

32,463 

31,761 

25,631 

14.298 

8.328 

3,045 



22,374 

18,730 

16,507 

12,204 

8,422 

3,192 

1,996 




23.030 

15,823 

10,238 

4,793 

1,577 

41 




17.226 

15,027 

13,631 

9,353 







28.392 

26,689 

26,902 

25,560 

23,141 

21,460 

17.837 

9,925 


Washington 

43,264 

40,609 

36,268 

29.540 

20.823 

11.711 

10.425 

5,991 

5,427 


40,075 

35,116 

32,438 

32,981 

35,808 

23,333 

11,933 


3,206 


23,821 

20,091 

16,633 

8,018 

4,465 

387 





34,026 

24,596 

17,886 

9,157 

5,357 

1,102 

733 




22,401 

18,553 

15,596 

11,194 

1 











Total Tor the State 

3,197,786 

2,665,260 

2,339,260 

1,980,329 

1,519,467 

j 937.903 

! 581,295 

230,760 

45,365 
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INTRODUCTION. 


So centuries passed by, and still the woods 

Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 

Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 

Of winter, till the white man swung the axe 

Within them, — signal of a mighty change. Bryant. 

It must be premised that in any treatment of the history of Shelby 
County, it will be borne in mind that whatever is seen to-day to be ad- 
mired, and whatever is experienced to be enjoyed, are the outgrowths of 
a wild and savage state, under the temporizing influences of the hand of 
toil, guided by the spirit of civilization. 

At the advent of tiie pioneer, along the years from 1805 to 1812, the 
territory now comprised within the county limits was an unbroken and 
unpromising wilderness, inhabited by wild and savage beasts, and a 
wilder, perhaps more savage, man. Groaning beneath a weight of heavy 
timber and surplus water, which well might have wearied a continent, 
the soil was rich and fruitful if the sunshine could only reach and warm 
it. But first the timber must be cleared away, and even after that was 
done a waste of drowning water must be coaxed and courted to leave 
the old possessions, and seek an outlet to the sea. It was a herculean 
task, and called forth untried energies on the part of the pioneer. The 
courage, which amounted almost to desperation, of those original settlers 
may well awaken wonder, for it is almost impossible to conceive any 
inducement for their removal here from civilization, its comforts, luxu- 
ries, beauties, enjoyments, and associations, for the majority of the hard- 
handed, brave-hearted volunteers, who came to this wilderness to rear 
new homes and plant new institutions, were men who knew the sweets 
and delights of civilization and its fruits. They were almost uniformly 
of a superior type, men who had been men, men who were comfortably 
situated, and not the victims of penury and crime. They did not come 
to escape penury, for they never were its victims; they did not come to 
escape the penalty of crimes, for they abhorred crime; they did not 
come to seek hallowed associations, for these they left behind ; nor did 
thej- come to seek a life of ease, for their arrival here only marked the 
sunrise of their toil. 

They came the self-constituted agents of their own destiny, the fore- 
runners of civilization, the pioneers of progress, who, being able, were 
also willing to cope with the wildness of nature, and the savagery of 
nature’s children, until gardens could be established in the wilderness, 
and temples of justice and education could be reared and dedicated in 
the midst of savagery, and the rapt wildness with which it stood hand 
in hand, each administering to the other’s cruel needs. 

Coming here those pioneers did not take to themselves licenses pecu- 
liar to new conditions, but subjugated those conditions, and subordi- 
nated their own lives and their very surroundings to the better ideas 
and principles which prevailed in the communities upon which they had 
turned their backs, and the associations of which they had renounced 
forever. Taking their fortune in their hands, and their destiny in their 
hearts, they burned the bridges behind them, and came to a new country 
to plant the seeds of civilization, and in the fulness of time to gather the 
flower of education, and reap the fruit of organized society. 

They came, some in youth, some in manhood’s prime, and some in 
manhood’s decline. But they came with strong hearts and willing hands, 
whether standing to the sunrise, the meridian, or the sunset of man’s 
17 


estate in years. To them it was merely adventure, but he who to-day 
contemplates it in its fulness will call it courage and endurance of the 
very highest order. 

Building letter than they knew, after all their best intentions and 
highest hopes, they built a society, with its concomitant institutions, 
upon the basis of the society they left, with the additional and significant 
prerogatives of youth and elasticity. 

The}- came, not to amass fortunes in a day, for that dream had neither 
been indulged nor realized as yet in the new world. But they came, 
some in obedience to a restless impulse, and others under guidance of a 
spirit of foresight, which looked into the wilderness and saw it bloom, 
and blossom, and bear the fruits of civilization in the distant but 
approaching to-morrow, just in the same sense in which the sculptor 
looks upon the roughest block of marble, and sees an angel’s form with- 
in, or the painter views the unbecoming, uncouth canvas, and sees a 
world of life, and thought, and beauty. . Encouraged by hope, impelled 
by will, and armed by endurance, they came the masters of themselves, 
and the born masters of the strange environment which they faced and 
defied. They came from different seats of comfort and delight to a com- 
mon seat of ignorance and barbarism; from the presence of the temple 
of learning to the wigwam of the savage; from the organized institutions 
of right to the unorganized forces of might ; and yet they were Arm, and 
never for a moment faltered. The worshippers of principle in the old 
settlements, they continued that worship in the new, until right triumphed 
over might, and justice sat enthroned the goddess of the new world they 
had made, and of every home that little world contained. If the older 
communities enjoyed the privileges of the sanctuary of religion, they 
were early enjoyed even here; if old communities adored education, 
schools were established here; if old communities worshipped justice, 
here her temple was reared and dedicated, within the walls of which the 
scales were poised to the nicety of a feather’s weight. ’ 

Perhaps it was a rude culture which obtained for a time; perhaps it 
was a rude community, perhaps the temples of education, justice, and 
religion were rude, but above and below, within and without that rude- 
ness, the spirit at its very best was manifested; that same Iwtter spirit 
which pervaded the parent communities, the spirit of progress, the spirit 
of growth and development which has since presided over the destiny of 
tiiis your native or adopted country, until by its thrilling, trilling im- 
pulses, by the resistless forward force it has given the years now gone, 
by the promise which it holds out to-day, by the rank it has given your 
county, it has proved the true spirit of growth, and raised from an in- 
hospitable wilderness an organized society armed with the best forces of 
civilization which constitutes your proud inheritance, and at the shrine 
of which you may well stand abashed in wonder, and uncover your head 
in reverence. 

It is this picture of contrast, growth, and energy which calls for de- 
lineation, and demands our careful study. It is the word painting of 
an area of territory with its various products and different eras, to which 
the succeeding pages are to be devoted. Thus far the county has largely 
yielded place to a general presentation of events, which sometimes re- 
mote in years, yet had a moulding influence upon the destiny of this 
community. Recognizing an unbroken line of events, tracing down 
from the period of the Revolution, and giving force and character to the 
settlement and development of this locality, the preceding portion of 
this work has been devoted to the presentation of that line of creative 
and modifying events. History has been defined “ philosophy teaching 
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by example,” and this work, in botli its general and local departments, 
will be found replete with examples of energy, force, and foresight of 
the very highest order. 

The rudest and most uncouth element has, perhaps, as great weight, 
and serves as an example equally good as the brightest and best life, if 
viewed in a philosophic manner. Ask a Chesterfield where he learned 
etiquette or good manuers, and 1 he replies, “ from the unmannerly.” 
Properly viewed, a man may learn virtue from vice, just as the world 
has learned liberty from tyranny, and justice from oppression. It is the 
study' of men wherein the good is to be adored and the had despised. 
If, then, in the examples heretofore and hereafter portrayed, — examples 
of beauty and deformity, — the children of to-day or to-morrow shall 
glean useful lessons of patriotism, justice, moderation, liberty, and mo- 
rality, this work shall have fulfilled its mission, for, at the most, it dare 
only hope to entertain but not instruct the actors of yesterday, who are 
now facing the sunset of life. Pause, then, in the justifiable home pride 
you entertain to-day, and cast a backward glance to the dale of the 
organization of your county to the year 1819, and tell us what bow of 
promise could have arched the horizon of the founders of this county! 
As something of a habitation of civilized man, as something of a settle- 
ment of bold pioneers, it was already of some fifteen years’ duration, 
but what did or could those years of struggling, almost helpless infancy 
accomplish ! 

The visible results were measured by scattered clearings, wearing yet 
the primitive cabin solitaire, and jewelled only by brush or log heaps 
sometimes glowing with genuine fire These marked the pathway of 
the restless sons of labor, who brought energy and perseverance to bear 
upon their wearying, wearing task. But the pioneer looked beneath the 
surface, and saw a bashful wealth, half hiding, half coquetting with its 
admirers. That soil in all its coyness revealed to the penetrating gaze 
of the pioneer a world of worth, and all his hopes and plans were founded 
upon the basis.wliich looks only to ultimate results. Combining a wealth 
of labor with a fertility of soil, he saw a promise bright enough to cheer 
him at his stubborn self-chosen obligations. His unbounded confidence 
in the future, and his willingness to work, was his only capital, but these 
formed to him the solution of life’s social and financial problems to his 
satisfaction and delight. They were the open sesame by which the gates 
of the to-morrow opened at his approach. With a foresight, which ap- 
proached the dignity of prophecy, he put his hand to the plow, never 
looking back, but ever forward toward the to-morrow of his years which 
was to bring him a harvest of comfort commensurate with the efforts he 
had put forth and the privations he had undergone. And rarely was he 
disappointed. For the greater part the pioneers lived long enough to 
see the wisdom of their course, and gather some of the fruits of their, 
own planting; while the lesser number lived long enough to see the 
complete transformation of the section which they had known as a 
wilderness waste; long enough to see the disappearance of the red 
man; long enough to witness those mighty changes which have revo- 
lutionized all modern society within a period of half a century. 

Who will contemplate the present of this county, and dare say the 
pioneer did less than the fullest, largest share of the real labor incident 
to the improvements you today enjoy? It will not do standing in full 
view of the rising sun of an intellectual and industrial day to east re- 
proach upon the simple memory of the physical era. Just as to-day is 
the outgrowth of yesterday, so our cultured period is the outgrowth of 
that physical past. There were hard blows to be struck, and these 
blows could only come through physical force. That force cleared the 
way, lopping off its own excrescences as it beckoned the advance of a 
more cultured agency. Admit once for all that rudeness everywhere 
abounded; that school-houses, churches, court-houses, dwellings, imple- 
ments of labor, dress, and manners were uncouth and unseemly. After 
you have done this, you must also admit other truths just as potent, 
such as the fact that the spirit of the men who formed the community 
showed itself at its best in their adherence to principle, their encourage- 
ment of education, their administration of justice, and their unbounded 
hospitality. Of these traits — the gilded, proud estate of manhood — no 
communit 3 ’ ever furnished a brighter example. Talk of rudeness when 
the heart is full of charity; talk of ignorance when the mind is worship- 


ping justice; talk of prejudice when each succeeding breath is only a 
new inspiration of liberty' ! 

Why should they be more than externally uncouth, when they came 
from the tender influences of the better institutions of the old communi- 
ties? Why should they be less than superficially rude, when they were 
dealing with wild and savage rudeness? You who are proud of your 
structure of society will not cast a reproach upon the memory of that 
brave and hardy band of men and women, who dug deep enough to lay 
a permanent foundation for that structure of society of which you 
proudly boast. You will not sneer at the noble workers who laid the 
basis of those .educational and industrial institutions, which are the 
pride and glory of the present, and the hope and promise of the future. 
Asa physical force guided by a moral influence those pioneers, like the 
whirlwind, swept before them every obstacle, until even the unbounded 
forest, the cruel savage, and the wild, ferocious beast had been almost 
ruthlessly swept aside as no longer obstructions in the widening, extend- 
ing sweep of civilization. True, the past is dead ; its actors have largely 
passed from the stage, and, for the most part, the curtain need not be 
lifted. Still, it is well here and there in the bustling scenes of the pre- 
sent to glance back at the drama of the past, and learn what improve- 
ment we have made. The ship of the past has wrecked either in mid- 
ocean or against its distant shore, and yet in the midst of our own 
tempestuous voyage we may profit by pausing here and there before the 
wind and tide to take a new reckoning, and determine, if we can, how 
far and in what direction we have sailed, and whither our present coarse 
is drifting. If the log-books of wrecked or anchored vessels are at hand, 
it may be well to consult them, and profit, if we can, by their recorded 
observations. Let us then pause a little time to lift the curtain upon 
the drama of the past, and take up for examination the log-book of those 
voj’agers who have shipped for the last time, and from whose nerveless 
grasp the rudder has forever fallen. 

COUNTY. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

The county comprises an area of about four hundred square miles, or 
more than 256,000 acres. The soil is varied in character, but extremely 
fertile throughout the county. The county is bounded north by Auglaize, 
east by Logan and Champaign, south by Miami, and west by Darke 
and Auglaize counties. J?or the most part the surface may be called 
level, although the southern part and the lands adjacent to the Miami 
River and Loramie Creek partake of a rolling character, sometimes 
deserving to be called hilly. The altitude is such that Lockington, 
within the county, marks the summit of the Miami and Erie Canal, the 
waters from the Miami feeder being here diverted to both the north and 
the south. The natural water-shed, however, is deflected southward for 
the whole county, for all natural streams find a final outlet through the 
Great Miami, which enters the county from the east and flowing to the 
southwest, crosses the line to immediately receive the waters of Loramie 
Creek, which carries the drainage of the whole west side of the county. 
Owing to these larger streams and their smaller tributaries the drainage 
of the county is effected without great difficulty, although necessarily 
extensive. That artificial drainage is still carrying forward, but is so 
far complete as to reduce that which is yet to do to the level of mere 
auxiliary work. This is viewing the county as a whole, for when viewed 
by localities there will be found sections still calling for not the spade 
and tile alone, but for the axe as well. This applies perhaps more par- 
ticularly to the northeast corner of the county, comprising a large frac- 
tion of Jackson Township. Still a few years more will develop a system 
of drainage for the whole area, not only comprehensive, but also perfect. 
Of the streams, the Great Miami River and Loramie Creek are the most 
important. In addition to these as contributing to the drainage must 
be mentioned Muchanippi, Turtle, Tawawa, Rush, Nine Mile, Brush, and 
Turkey Foot Creeks, as well as Panther Run and Count’s Run. 

The Miami and Erie Canal crosses the county from south to north, 
and affords shipping facilities to several inland towns. The soil through- 
out the county, although diversified in character, may be classed as fer- 
tile, as will be hereafter shown by agricultural statistics. 
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GEOLOGY. 

BT JOHN HUSSEY. 

[Geological Survey of Ohio, vol. iii., 1878 ] 

This county is situated in the second tier of counties from the bound- 
ary line between Indiana and Ohio, and about half-way of the State from 
north to south. It is bounded on the north by Auglaize County', on the 
east by Logan and Champaign, on the south by Miami, and on the west 
by Darke and Auglaize. The county seat is Sidney. The water-shed 
between the Maumee and Miami River systems is partly in the northern 
part of this county. The road known ns the Kettler turnpike, in a gen- 
eral way, may be regarded ns marking the line of the water shed, at least 
for some miles of its course, nearest the Loramie Reservoir. The water- 
shed bears to the northeast, after leaving this county, into Hardin and 
Wyandot counties. 

ELEVATION OP THE COUNTY. 

At Cincinnati, low water in the Ohio River is four hundred and thirty- 
two feet above tide-water, and the water in the Sidney feeder is five 
hundred and twelve feet above low water in the Ohio, or nine hundred and 
forty-four feet above tide-water. The greatest elevation yet measured in 
the county is one hundred and thirty-four feet, on the Tawawa turnpike, 
east of the Miami River. The line between this county and Champaign, 
on this turnpike, is one hundred and twenty-one feet above the water in 
the feeder. The greatest elevation on the line of the Stewart turnpike 
is one hundred and twenty-one feet, and on the line between Shelby and 
Logan counties one hundred and eleven feet above the water in the 
canal. On the Infirmary turnpike the greatest elevation is eightv-seven 
feet, and at the end of this road, on the line between this county ami 
Miami, it is forty feet below the level of the canal. On the St. Marys 
turnpike, about two miles from Sidney, the highest point is reached at 
one hundred and twelve feet above the water in the canal. The bottom 
of the reservoir is about eight feet above the water in the canal. The 
main canal extends entirely across the county, running in a northwest- 
erly direction from a point on the southern boundary line about midway 
of the county, from east to west. The Sidney feeder is twelve miles 
in length, and extends from Port Jefferson to Lockington, and is the 
channel through which the water from the great reservoir at Lewistown 
reaches the summit level of the canal. The Sidney feeder and the main 
canal above Lockington are on the same level, and the, water from the 
Lewistown reservoir flows indifferently north or south. The summit- 
level of the Miami and Erie Canal is, therefore, the same as that of the 
Sidney feeder — nine hundred and forty-four feet above the level of the 
sea. The highest land in the county (so far as any measurements have 
extended) is one thousand anil seventy-eight feet above tide-water, and 
six hundred and forty-six feet above low water in the Ohio River at 
Cincinnati. To aid in the comparison of the elevations in this county 
with other portions of the State, I will here give a few measurements 
taken from Prof. Orton’s Report of the Geology of Highland County, in 
the volume for 1870, p. 258. At the head-waters of the Scioto and Miami 
rivers, in Logan County, an elevation is given, on the authority of Col. 
C. Whittlesey* of one thousand three hundred and forty-four feet, which 
is two hundred and sixty-six feet greater than any in Shelby County. 
A measurement still greater is given of a summit in Richland County, 
one thousand three hundred and eighty-nine feet above the level of the 
sea. The highest land in the Stale, so far as known, is a point. about 
three miles northeast of Bellefontaine. Its elevation above the sea, as 
determined by Prof. F. C. Hill, for the Geological Survey, is fifteen hun- 
dred and forty-four feet. The summit-level of the canal in this county 
is four hundred feet lower than the water-shed between the Miami and 
Scioto rivers in Logan County. This statement will show the resources 
of the canal for water supply in this direction. The surface drainage and 
spring-water of a surface of about nine hundred square miles, must be 
available at the head-waters of the Miami as a supply for the canal above 
the summit-level — one-half of which, with other resources, would float a 
tonnage greater than was ever floated in the canal. 


TOPOGRAPHY OP THE COUNTY. 

From the preceding statements it will be seen that the surface of the 
county is little diversified in regard to elevation. There are no hills or 
deep valleys giving variety to the climate or the productions, or pro- 
ducing picturesqueness of scenery. While the surface is everywhere 
rolling and well drained, the difference in level from the lowest to the 
highest point within the limits of the county is but little over two hun- 
dred feet. The water from the summit-level is locked down southward 
from Lockington altogether by six locks, an aggregate of sixty-seven 
feet, in detail as follows, commencing at the lowest lock: No. 48, from 
the Ohio River, the lift is ten feet ; passing over the Loramie by an 
aqueduct, Lock 49 has a lift of eleven feet; the 50th and 51st have each 
a lift of eleven feet; the 52d and 53d each twelve feet — in all sixty-seven 
feet. If the water in the bed of the river at the county line is twelve 
feet below the level of the canal, that would make the lowest point in 
the county seventy-nine feet l>elow the highest level of the canal ; add 
one hundred and thirty-four feet for the greatest elevation of any point 
in the count)’ above the canal, and we have the difference in level between 
the lowest and highest points in the county, which is two hundred and 
thirteen feet. This calculation includes the valley of the Miami. If we 
leave this out of the calculation, the variation in level of the upland, 
the larger part of the county by far, would not be more than about one 
hundred and twenty-five feet. 

The surface of the county, excluding the valley of the Miami, would 
average about seventy-five feet above the water in the canal. Before the 
watercourses had worn their channels in the drift, the surface, nearly 
level, sloped gently toward the south from the dividing ridge; north of 
that line still less toward the north. 

The drainage is very simple. The water which falls on the surface of 
the county is drained off by the Miami River and its tributaries, with 
the exception of a strip north of the Kettler turnpike, of a width of 
about two miles, and but little greater in the other dimension. This is 
drained into the Maumee. The Miami flows from the county on the south 
at a point about midway from east to west. Near this point it receives 
its most important tributary, the Loramie, coming from the northwest, 
along whose course in the county the Miami Canal is conducted. Tltis 
tributary, besides performing an important part in the drainage of the 
county, is immensely valuable in relation to the canal, the Loramie 
Reservoir being formed in this stream. Coming into the county about 
centrally on the north, a small stream, it moves sluggishly over the flat 
district which forms the dividing ridge, and gradually moving its course 
to the west, reaches a point in its journey far to the western part of the 
county, where its course is turned to the south in connection with 
important accessions to its volume of water; cutting a decided channel 
and receiving important accessions from both sides, it gradually returns 
eastward to midway of the county, where it debouches into the Miami. 
It is in the upper part of its course, just where it leaves its sluggish 
meandering8 on the high land of the water-shed, that the important 
reservoir which receives its name from the creek is situated. There is 
a descent of seventy-five or eighty feet from the bottom of the reservoir 
to the mouth of the Loramie. The eastern part of the county is drained 
by other tributaries of the Miami. The Tawawa, formed by the junction 
of the Leatherwood and Mosquito creeks, is an excellent mill stream, 
and drains the principal part of the county east of the Miami River. 
From the appearance of this stream in the dry months of July and 
August, I conclude it is largely fed by springs, as the volume of water 
was kept up to a good stage when many other streams had failed. There 
are some copious springs iu the county, but they do not form such a 
feature as they do in some other counties situated at a lower level. As 
might be expected, the high land west of the Miami has fewer and less 
copious springs than are found in less elevated localities in the county. 
In conclusion of this subject, the drainage of the county by natural 
channels is ample. 

The Soil .— The character of the soil out of the river and creek bot- 
toms depends upon the nature of the underlying drill. I'he drift will 
be spoken of more particularly further on. The soil in the river bottoms 
is composed largely of partially decomposed vegetable matter. Tiiere 
is nothing peculiar about this class of soils in this county, except that 
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on some of the tributaries of the Miami, as Plum Creek, there is an 
unusual body of it compared with the size of the creek. The explanation 
of this seems to be that in the upper course of this stream especially, the 
fall in the bed of the creek is often very slight, and the drainage was 
very imperfect Before the country was cleared the water was still more 
impeded by rubbish and undergrowth, and it stood on the ground for 
at least a portion of the year. Large accumulations of vegetable mould 
took place, which the size of the streams, as seen to-day, do not seem 
adequate to produce. This mould is not alluvium, but the result of 
vegetable growth on the spot. It has not been washed thither by the 
water, but the vegetation which made it, grew up in the swamps which 
existed along this sluggish watercourse. The upland soil in the county 
is naturally divided into two classes, one called black soil , composed of 
the clay of the drift, mixed with a greater or less proportion of vegetable 
mould; the other is a liyht-colored , “thin” soil, with little vegetable 
matter. The dark-colored soil is related in origin to that of the creek 
bottoms or flats, just referred to. Wherever the water formed swampy 
districts, there accumulated vegetable matter. Some of these places 
were yet swampy at the first settlement of the county, and were shunned 
as unhealthy localities ; but others, often extensive, were no longer 
swamp}', but from channels being worn through them or out of them, 
were dry, and invited, not in vain, the early settler. The face of the 
country may have changed so that the land is readily drained at present, 
and this still be the true explanation of these black lands in this and 
adjoining counties. Moisture made rank and abundant vegetation, while 
it also impeded its entire decay. The partially decayed vegetable pro- 
ducts accumulated, and mingling with the clay below, formed that rich, 
dark-brown loam. But there is unfortunately a larger area of thin and 
light-colored soil in the county than of the soil just described. This 
thin soil is not peculiar to this county, but is found in other counties 
situated in like manner. Its color shows it to be quite destitute of the 
products of vegetation. It differs equally from the yellow clay soils of 
the uplands of Butler, Warren, and Hamilton counties, and seems less 
capable of being made productive. The clay of this class of soils is 
impermeable to water, and is so situated that water has drained off 
readily, and has not stood upon it in natural swamps. The soil is com- 
posed of a fine-grained material and is compact, and sheds water like a 
roof. How the circumstances in which the fine-grained material was 
deposited differed from those in which other drift deposits were made, 
I will not undertake to state. This soil seems to have been exhausted 
rather than enriched by ages of primeval vegetation. What chemical 
analysis would show it to lack of fertilizing material, I cannot say, but 
the deficiency of limestone pebbles in it would iudicate that it might be 
lacking in lime, and it has not had the advantage of being overspread 
with decaying boulders, which add to a soil potash and other fertilizing 
ingredients. It seems to have been the least fine sediment deposited 
from receding water — lifeless water. 

This soil, lying so as to drain away water, and not of a nature to 
absorb and retain it, became covered slowly with vegetation. But it 
always lacked that rankness and exuberance of vegetation which lower 
and moister places possessed. Still many, countless generations of plants 
and unknown crops of trees have grown and decayed here without leav- 
ing behind them much vegetable matter commingled with the soil. What 
has become of the substance of plants that it has not accumulated in the 
soil? The answer must be that the growth upon this soil have passed 
back to their original elements — have gone as they came — in the form of 
water and gases. The bulk of vegetation is composed of water (oxygen 
and hydrogen), carbonic acid (carbon and oxygen), and nitrogen. When 
vegetation decays these materials are evolved, and pass off into the 
atmosphere. It is when decay is impeded that vegetable matter accu- 
mulates in the soil. Mould is partially decayed vegetation. When 
vegetable products are protected from the atmosphere by water their 
decay is retarded and impeded, and certain compounds are formed of a 
complex character, which do not so readily Undergo decomposition. 
This is what we call vegetable mould, mixed with clay — loam. In dry 
situations, exposed to the action of the atmosphere, logs, grass, leaves, 
straw, utterly disappear and leave no trace behind. The same material 
heaped together, in wet situations, does not entirely decay, as every one 
must have observed, but gradually disintegrates, and becomes a uniform 


mass of dark-colored matter. A cool situation makes this process more 
sure and complete. Partially decayed vegetation becomes mould, muck 
or peat, according to the material, the location and extent of the process 
of decay. These vegetable compounds do not decay readily, but do 
gradually, and hence results a common experience in the use of muck 
as manure. Until a dissolution of the muck occurs, it will not nurture 
vegetation, lienee it is often necessary for it to be exposed a season or 
two to the action of the atmosphere before it becomes sufficiently ad- 
vanced in decomposition to give up its elements of fertility to vegetation. 
My conclusion is that this light-colored soil, not being a good absorber 
of water, and being so situated as to drain it off readily, the vast amount 
of vegetation, in different forms, which has grown upon it has entirely 
decayed and passed off in the forms in which its elements first came to 
it, namely, as gases. 

Here is the place to speak of one of the most interesting features of 
this upland soil in the county — the fine beds of peat which mark the line 
of the water-shed. Peat is a vegetable product — it is an accumulation 
of vegetable matter in circumstances in which decay is arrested. A cool 
climate and a moist situation are the conditions in which peat is formed. 
On the scarcely sloping tract, lying just where the drainage, being both 
ways, was effective neither way, and where the surface was formed of a 
soil quite impermeable to water, we find to-day several extensive beds 
of peat of good quality. They lie in Van Buren Township, and near 
the line of the new Kettler turnpike. Mr. William Kettler owns about 
one hundred and forty acres of peat ; in section ten of the same town- 
ship. are one hundred and forty acres more; in section fourteen, ten 
acres ; in section twenty-two, about thirty acres, and smaller quantities 
in one or two other places, being over three hundred acres in all. It is 
not certainly known how deep these beds are; it is supposed they will 
average at least ten feet. I did not learn the facts upon which this belief 
rests, but, from the character of the men from whom I obtained the 
information, I feel that the statement can be relied upon. Where I exam- 
ined the peat, on Mr. Kettler’s farm, although large ditches bad been 
conducted through it to drain it, there was no place where the bottom 
could be seen, nor the distance to it from the bottom of the ditch be 
ascertained, by such explorations as we could make with a fence-stake. 

On this water-shed the effect of continued washing is seen in a slight 
furrowing of the surface into broad and shallow troughs, leading toward 
the drainage of Loramie Creek. Suppose that at a time when all the 
region was densely covered with forest and protected from the sun’s rays, 
the falling of a tree, or the erection of a dam by beavers should have 
cut off the passage of the water, bogs of greater or less extent and depth 
would have been formed. In these vegetation would soon flourish suited 
to such localities — plants which flourish in and near moisture — coarse 
grasses and vines, luxuriant ferns, and particularly the sphagnous mosses 
which are known to compose so large a proportion of peat-beds. We 
can hardly conceive of the rapidity with which the accumulation of 
vegetable material takes place in such circumstances. The remains of 
beaver dams are still confidently pointed out by residents there, and the 
traditions of the county are numerous, and corroborative in regard to 
the existence of these ingenious animals at a time not long antedating 
the memory of the “oldest inhabitant.” In complete confirmation of 
this general conviction, I have in my possession teeth of the beaver 
found in the county. 

The peat is of a uniform consistence and of a drab color, where freshly 
exposed. On the surface, where it has been drained, it is sufficiently 
decomposed to nourish the most luxuriant vegetation which I saw in the 
county — vines, grasses, briers, bushes, and ferns, and, where under cul- 
vation, the finest of corn crops. The beds are purely vegetable; neither 
on the surface, nor beneath it, could there be distinguished a particle of 
earth mixed with the peat. Being about at the Summit, there was no 
source from which earth could have been washed into the forming peat. 
When dry it burns readily with a cheerful blaze and rather strong odor, 
glowing like the embers of leaves in a draft. It is not, however, used as 
fuel, on account of the great abundance of wood in that region and its 
distance from any market, and doubtless the day is remote when it will 
be in demand as fuel on account of the abundance of coal even more 
convenient to the great markets than these beds of peat. The great pro- 
ductiveness of the porous, friable upper crust, where the beds have been 
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drained, suggests a use for this material of great interest. It is con- 
tiguous to these great beds of peat that the thin, light-colored soils, so 
destitute of vegetable mould, abound. Here is a supply, not easily 
exhausted, of the very material which that soil needs. If these beds 
average ten feet in thickness, there is enougli vegetable matter in them 
to cover, to the depth of one-half a foot, nearly ten square miles of land. 
I pointed out to Mr. William Kettler a danger which threatens the 
destruction of those beds which are perfectly drained. He has dug large 
trenches through his extensive beds for the purpose of drying them to 
bring them into cultivation. Where the peat becomes dry it is porous, 
light, and friable. It requires no breaking up to receive the crop, but 
is only furrowed out to secure precision in the rows of corn that it may 
be worked with the plough. The process of drying must continue from 
year to year where the system of drainage is complete. The result may 
be disastrous if such a bed of inflammable matter is exposed, as it must 
be, to the malice or carelessness of any one who might set fire to it in 
the extremely dry weather of our late summer seasons. Already, imper- 
fectly dried out as the beds are yet, where persons have carelessly allowed 
fire to catch in the surface of the peat, deep holes have been burned, 
extending, doubtless, to the undried substratum. No means that could 
be brought to bear in those regions would be effectual in quenching a 
fire in one of those peat beds if they are once thoroughlysdried out. 
The remedy I would suggest is one of prevention — it is to close up the 
system of drains during the winter, allowing the water to stand in them, 
saturating the beds completely. The drains being opened in the spring, 
the beds of peat would not become fully' dried out during summer. By 
retaining moisture they will bring better crops and be safe from con- 
flagration. 

THE RAIN-FALL. 

This county is near the border of the area marked in the “ Rain-Chart” 
of the Smithsonian Institution in which the average of rain-lall is forty 
inches. In the absence of other reliable data, any indefinite impressions 
that the amount is less than this must be disregarded. We are apt to 
judge by the effects ; for example, the state of the crops, whereas the 
larger portion of the rain-fall is at a season when no visible influence can 
reach the crops from it. Plainly, all the rain and snow-water, which 
runs off the frozen crust of the ground in the winter, does not affect, 
one way or the other, the crops of the ensuing summer. The same can 
be said of the most of the rain, which runs off as soon as it falls, at any 
season. * 

An interest attaches to the amount of water which falls, in various 
forms, in this and the adjoining counties, particularly to the northeast, 
on account of the requirements of the canal. Data are wanting for 
determining the amount of water carried off by the canal and the river 
from the area above the summit-level of the canal in this and the adjoin- 
ing counties on the northeast. The nature of the soil is such that it will 
shed as large a proportion of the water which falls upon it as any other 
soil in the State. An immense quantity flows from above the highest 
level of the canal without any advantage to the canal. It is equally 
true that a much greater proportion of it could be utilized than actually 
finds its way into the canal — enough, certainlyj to remove the question 
of the supply of water out of the discussion concerning the abandon- 
ment of the canal. 

THE LORAMIE RESERVOIR. 

This body of water, covering at present but little over 2000 acres of 
land, lies wholly in Shelby County, and although not one of the largest 
of the State reservoirs, nor the most important, still it is exceedingly 
valuable to successful navigation in the summer and early fall. The 
bottom of the reservoir is about eight feet above the summit-level of the 
canal. It is supplied by the drainage of about sixty-five or seventy 
square miles. Being near the water-shed, the surface from which water 
can be collected into the reservoir is limited, and less water comes from 
springs than would be the case in many other localities not so high. 
While the main reliance is on drainage from a limited surface, still such 
is the nature of the surface-soil, that a much larger proportion of the 
water which falls upon the surface runs off at once than would run from 
soil of a more porous character, or one underlaid by large beds of clean 


gravel, or sand, or porous rock. The construction of roads, drains, and 
ditches, as well as the clearing away of the timber and the cultivation 
of the soil, cause a more rapid flowing away of the water which falls 
upon the surface. Formerly the reservoir received more water from the 
gradual draining of the surface ; this maintained it at a good stage for 
a longer time, and enabled it to furnish a greater supply during those 
months of the dry season when water is usually low in the canal. If 
the capacity of the reservoir could be increased so as to hold more of 
the water which falls in the winter months, its usefulness might be greatly 
increased, for instead of being maintained in good stage until late in the 
summer by the gradual running out of the water from the extensive 
swamps of an early day, it is now filled up by the rapid surface drainage, 
and to furnish as much water when most wauled, must have a capacity 
to hold at once all that comes into it in the winter and spring. In 2000 
acres of land there are 87,120,000 square feet. If it is filled, during the 
year, with eight feet in depth of water, there would be 696,960,000 cubic 
feet; allowing that one-half is lost by evaporation, soakage, and waste 
from imperfect bulkheads, there would remain 348,480,000 cubic feet for 
the uses of the canal — enough to lock down, with the present sizo of 
locks, eighty boats from the summit level every day of the year. With 
sixty-five square miles of drainage, from which the reservoir must receive 
its supply, how much of the forty inches annual rain-fall would be neces- 
sary to furnish this amount? Less than five inches. A much larger 
proportion of the forty inches than this certainly flows from the surface 
of the ground. 

It is but justice to the people of the county to call attention to some 
facts connected with the history and present condition of Loramie Res- 
ervoir. As it is, the people of the county do not feel kindly disposed 
toward it. The ground covered by the water of this reservoir was covered 
in part by the original forest when it was constructed. The forest was 
not removed, but the trees surrounded by water died, and in the course 
of time fell down, and now lie in great numbers beneath the water when 
the water is high, and partly out of it when the water is low. This 
exposure of the timber to the air in the late summer and the autumn 
months causes, it is believed, the generation of a miasm which pervades 
the whole region, rendering it unhealthy. The exposure of the logs to 
the atmosphere, it is believed, also, has been the cause of the destruction 
of many tons of fine fish during the past two seasons. It seems, and 
who will not say with justice, to the people of the county, that the 
State should do something to remedy the evils which they suffer from 
the causes just mentioned. They think that the reservoir should be an 
attractive rather than a repulsive body of water, that it should be a 
benefit rather than an injury to the interests of the county. Now, when 
it is borne in mind that there are hundreds of thousands of cubic feet 
of logs and other sediment in the reservoir, and that all displaces as 
many cubic feet of water, it is after all a question worthy to be con- 
sidered, whether it would not be economy to remove all this rubbish to 
have its room occupied by' water every year. How many hundred, per- 
haps thousand, times would the water-soaked forest which lies beneath 
the reservoir, with the other vast accumulations of vegetable matter and 
mud, fill one of the locks of the canal? This would be the measure of 
gain each year resulting from the removal of all this material from the 
reservoir — for every lock-full of logs a lock-full of water would be gained. 
This would remove a nuisance from the county, and in some degree com- 
pensate for the withdrawal of so large an area of laud from cultivation, 
from improvement, from tax paying. The importance of the reservoirs 
of the State as sources of supply of fish, deserves to be mentioned here; 
not only the actual amount of fish for the table to be procured from 
them, but as sources from which the waters of the State may be restocked 
and kept supplied with young fish. The reservoirs are at the head-waters 
of our principal rivers, and, with the present knowledge of artificial fish- 
breeding, could be made of immense value to the State as sources of 
supply of fish for the rivers of the State. 

The amount of water which could be made available for the canal 
depends upon the area of land which is above the level of the canal. All 
that part of the county, embracing about nine townships, which lies on 
the east and northeast of the main canal, and west and northwest of the 
Sidney feeder, is above the highest “ level” of the canal— it will average 
about seventy-five feet above the canal. Of course it would be possible 
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to gather many times more water from this area than could be contained 
in Loramie Reservoir. While all this area could not be made available, 
yet there must be much of it which could be, were it considered a matter 
of sufficient importance to have it done. Considering, then, alone, the 
great area, both in this county and in the counties above this, about the 
head-waters of the Miami River, there should he no question as to the 
abundance of the supply of water above the summit-level of the canal to 
continue it as one of the most important avenues of commerce of the State. 

THE DRIFT. 

The level of the canal at Sidney is about thirty feet above the rock 
surface. Add to this distance the ascertained elevation above the canal 
of any point in the county, and it will give approximately the thickness 
of the drift or clay, gravel, and bowlder deposits. This would make the 
greatest thickness of the drift on the Tawawa turnpike one hundred and 
sixty-four feet above bedded rock. Within about two miles of Sidney, 
on the turnpike to St. Marys, the elevation measures one hundred and 
twelve feet above the canal at Sidney. Add to this thirty feet and we 
have one hundred and forty-two, which may be very confidently con- 
sidered the depth of the drift at this place. It is true these figures may 
not be the exact measure of the distance from the surface down to the 
solid rock. Other formations which are known to occur north of this 
count}’, and which overlie the formation which occurs here, may underlie 
the deep drift of the northern part of this county, but this is not certainly 
known to be the case. On the south, at the line between this and Miami 
County, on the Infirmary turnpike, the grade falls forty feet below the 
level of the canal, which is ten feet lower than the top of the rock near 
Sidney. By the course of the river it will be seen that there is a dip on 
the surface of the rock as we go southward. The canal rises one hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet from Tippecanoe (below Lock 39) to the feeder at 
Sidney. While accurate measurements were not taken of the difference 
in elevation of the top of the Clinton Stone in the neighborhood of 
Tippecanoe, and the surface of the canal, yet some measurements which 
I recorded make the distance about sixty feet. Taking this from one 
hundred and fifty-two makes this formation about ninety-two feet at 
Tippecanoe below the level of the Sidney feeder; whereas the top of 
the Clinton, where this formation is last seen above Bogg’s mill-seat, 
near the end of the bridge over the river, as before stated, is near sixty 
feet below the canal, these figures would give to the Clinton a rise in 
level with the horizon of about thirty feet in that distance. 

The surface of bedded rock underlying the drift in Shelby County is 
doubtless worn unevenly, in some places rising above the level indicated 
by the top rock, on the Miami, below Sidney, in others sinking more or 
less below that level — perhaps, in places, greatly below. 

Rising sometimes to one hundred and sixty-four feet, maintained gen- 
erally at a level ranging from figures but a little lower than this, down 
to seventy-five feet (seldom going lower), we may conclude that there is 
an average depth of drift in the county of one hundred feet. This depth 
of drift is not equalled in any of the counties which lie south of this. 
We are here on the line which bounds the deep drift on the south. 

The opportunities to ascertain the nature of the drift are numerous in 
the excavations made in constructing the canal and railroads, especially 
the Indianapolis and Bellefontaine branch of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad, which runs at a considerably 
lower level than the Dayton and Michigan road, which runs through the 
county in a north and south direction. At the point where the east and 
west road runs below the track of the Dayton and Michigan, on the 
western border of Sidney, a good opportunity is afforded of seeing the 
nature of the drift for a distance of thirty or forty leet below the sur- 
face. About one mile cast of the bridge over the river, on this road, is 
a still deeper cut. There is little stratification observed in the deposit 
as seen through these deep cuts. Sand and gravel largely predominate 
in the composition of the drift as seen here, mixed with clay and nume- 
rous granitic or quartz bowlders, varying in size from mere pebbles to 
masses containing from ten to twenty cubic feet. The gravel, sand, and 
bowlders are distributed through the clay, and all are lying in confusion. 
It seems tome safe to say that fully twenty-five feet in thickness of clear 
gravel, were it separated from the clay, would be found in the drift 
throughout this count}’ — a quantity so inconceivably great that I will 


not undertake to express it in figures, more than to say that it would 
yield twenty-five million cubic yards to the square mile. But this gravel 
is too much commingled with clay to make it available, in general, for 
ballasting or road-making, and with all this the county is not abundantly 
supplied with good gravel for such uses, well distributed in different 
localities. Enough has, however, been found to construct a system of 
free turnpikes not surpassed, in extent or excellence, by those of any 
county of similar size and situation in the State, although the material 
has had to be hauled, in some instances, for inconvenient distances. I 
will make special mention of one of the roads, constructed by Mr. D. W. 
Parapell as engineer — I refer to the one called at Sidney “the St. Marys 
road,” on the line of an old road formerly projected to connect Sidney 
with the town of St. Marys. This road, of excellent width, careful and 
full grading, and well gravelled, is carried on a perfectly straight line 
for a distance which falls short bv but a few rods of thirteen miles, wholly 
in this county. The numerous excellent roads which have been recently 
constructed through all portions of the county must have an important 
influence on its future development. 

The total number of miles of turnpike roads in Shelby County, at the 
.present time, is one hundred and fifty-nine, of which only eighteen miles 
are toll-roads. The free turnpikes extend to all parts of the county and 
intersect nearly every important neighborhood, and are the means of the 
development now seen in progress of the material, moral, and intellectual 
interests of the county. The cost of these roads I ascertained, from 
the county auditor, Mr. Guthrie, who kindly furnished me with the state- 
ment, to be about $4000 per mile, or an aggregate of $564,000 for the 
one hundred and forty-one miles of free turnpike road within the county. 
While there has been found an abundance of gravel for these roads, it 
has not always been convenient, and the distance it has been necessary 
to haul it has enhanced the cost considerably. But for this expense the 
people of the county have obtained good roads, carefully laid out, and 
well graded and drained. 

Washed gravel Wherever the drift has been washed into troughs or 

valleys, more or less gravel has been deposited in beds, generally at the 
junction of two such valleys. Usually these depressions are far from 
any water-course that could in the least affect them at present. They 
are on the higher levels where no streams of water exist now, and show 
the effect of the washing of the water which once covered over the whole 
surface as it ebbed and flowed when it was gradually subsiding, or they 
are more visibly related to the water-course of to-day and serve to mark 
the stations where the water stood successively during the time in which 
the deep valleys, in which the streams now flow, were being excavated. 
In this county, the gravel of the higher beds is less abundant, is not so 
coarse or so free from clay. This must have resulted from the condition 
of the higher deposits of the drift, in which a gravel of a smaller grain 
was found; as if there had been coarser gravel in this portion of the 
drift, not it, but the finer, would have been the sooner washed onward, 
and the coarser would have been left in the higher beds. Above ami 
separated from the portion of the valleys of the water-courses, particu- 
larly of the river, affected by the action of the water at any stage, at the 
present time, are some fine beds of washed gravel, showing the effect of 
moving water in varying circumstances of force and velocity. Near 
Fort Jefferson is the best example of gravel beds of this description in 
the county. It occurs at the junction of two valleys now threaded by 
two brooks, the shrunken successors of broad streams of former remote 
ages. Here are the wide channels which they cut, wide compared with 
the small paths of the creeks which now meander by a struggling course 
to reach the river channel. At the point of land where these two waters 
joined, and where their streams mingled with that of the Miami, is a 
grand deposit of alternating layers of gravel and sand, heaped up thirty 
or forty feet deep and exposed now, by the removal of the extreme point 
to a width of about one hundred feet. When one or the other, or both, 
the streams which excavated the unequal channels (for one greatly ex- 
ceeds the other in magnitude) which join at this point, were swollen and 
were carrying onward a load of sand and gravel, as well as clay, and 
meeting here, and one spreading over the valley of the other, if un- 
swollen, or both widening as they entered the broad valley of the river 
and losing a part of their momentum and carrying power, they deposited 
a portion of their freight at the point of junction where the rapidity of 
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the current was first checked. In these strata can be read the history 
of the currents which flowed here, and left their records, not in rocks, 
but in sands. There is first, in nearly horizontal layers, a succession of 
strata composed of clean gravel (the lowest exposed at the time of my 
visit, the lower had been covered previously), then one of coarse, gray 
sand ; another next of fine sand ; then ten feet of sand finely stratified ; 
then to the top alternating layers of gravel and sand. After these layers 
now referred to were deposited, another deposit of clean gravel was 
made, not parallel witli these, but covering the ends of all of them from 
the highest to the lowest. I will simply refer to another deposit of gra- 
vel, near the south end of the iron bridge over the river south of Sidney. 
This large accumulation is less available for road-making than it would 
have been had it not become so cemented together by a deposit of car- 
bonate of lime. I distinguished from these beds of gravel that large 
accumulation, at a lower level, and underlying the “ river bottom,” or 
the “second bottom,” exemplified by an accumulation of clean sand, 
used for building purposes, just below the west end of the railroad bridge, 
east of Sidney, over the Miami River, and perhaps underlying more or 
less the town of Sidney. 

The broad excavation made by the Miami River through the drift of 
this county and the counties above, has exposed to the transporting 
action of water countless thousands of perches of sand and gravel which 
have been removed down the course of this river, and even into the Ohio 
and far down it, strewing its beaches with these materials so useful to 
man. . Perhaps no water-course in the State has borne so much sand and 
gravel along its course and lodged it in places where it is accessible to 
man. This is a striking peculiarity of the Miami River; its broad 
terraces are underlain with a bed of the cleanest, finest gravel for road- 
making in quantities practically inexhaustible. I have but to cite the 
immense deposits beneath the alluvium at Middletown, on both sides of 
the river at Hamilton, and indeed along its whole course, culminating in 
that bed at Harrison junction, cut and exposed by the Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati Railroad. 

Bowlders. — While the transported rocks do not constitute a marked 
feature in Shelby County, still there are many of them. The largest 
bowlder, however, that has yet come under my observation in the State 
lies near the railroad, one mile east of Sidney. It contains twelve hun- 
dred and fifty cubic feet, and weighs about one hundred and three tons. 

Human remains. — As in other counties, in nearly every instance where 
gravel beds have been opened to obtain gravel for road-making, skeleton 
remains of human beings have been discovered. They lie invariably 
near the surface of the ground, and soon crumble to dust when exposed 
to the influence of the atmosphere. Careful observations do not seem 
generally to have been made as to the mode of placing the body in the 
earth, but enough was learned to induce the belief that no one custom 
of sepulture was invariably adhered to. It is not a little singular that 
these dry places were chosen as places of interment for the dead of that 
race, whichever it was, whose dead are found decaying in them. With 
imperfect means for opening graves for their dead in the earth, it is per- 
haps not unreasonable to suppose that they buried their dead in the 
gravel because, with their tools, the task was more easily effected in such 
localities than in the harder clay. This supposition seems to derive 
force from the appearance of carelessness in these interments. The bodies 
are thrust in a hole feet foremost, and forced into a small space. It is 
very seldom that trinkets were buried with these dead, though sometimes 
it is the case. But we must notice that keenness of observation, which 
detected, so unerringly, the hidden beds of gravel which, though needed, 
were in many instances entirely unsuspected by those who ploughed 
and reaped above them, until the exigencies of road-making caused more 
thorough search to be made by those who searched without certain indi- 
cations, by tentative methods, and often without hope of success. With 
the forests cleared away, and the soil under cultivation, and often dug 
into for various purposes, and with more or less light from modern sci- 
ence, we did not suspect gravel in a thousand localities where it has been 
found ; we had no indications of it, and when many beds were discovered, 
there were yet no certain marks to point out others, and two generations 
have passed, travelling on mud roads unwillingly, and now, when we are 
stimulated to road-making, and search has been made under strong 
incentive and competition, behold, it is no new discovery we have made 


every gravel pit is a place of human sepulture. I make the suggestion 
here, that possibly, in a primitive forest, there were some growths which 
were an indication of the nature of the underlying deposits, some which 
the men of the forest had learned to regard as indicating gravel. It is 
well known to us that some plants, some trees, are very choice in regard 
to the kind of soil in which alone they will flourish, especially as retain- 
ing moisture or not. 

Remains of Human Art I did not see as many flint and stone imple- 

ments among the people in this county as I have in some others, though 
such articles are not uncommon even here. There may be ancient mounds 
in the county, though I did not see any. Along the Miami River and 
other water-courses are localities where a variety of flint arrow-points and 
spear-points in considerable numbers have from time to time been fouud, 
though but few seem to have been preserved. Other classes of imple- 
ments, as stone hammers and pestles, seem not to be common, and I did 
not see any place where indications were found which would lead any 
one to suppose that these or other implements had been manufactured 
there. The most favored localities for arrow-points are along the water- 
courses and on the highest points in the county. But the larger number 
are found on the river and its tributaries. It is worth remark that the 
indications in the position of the flints do not point to an extreme anti- 
quity as the time of their manufacture. There are many places along 
our larger water-courses in the west where extensive manufactories of 
arrow-points, stone axes, and pestles, etc., have existed, and where pot- 
tery ware has been manufactured and burned. These localities have 
never before been disturbed by the inroads of the rivers, but are now 
being undermined and washed down for the first time. The implements 
in all stages of manufacture are found in great numbers; old bark peelers 
and pestles, which had been injured by use, or from some fault in original 
construction did not give satisfaction, were undergoing repair or remod- 
elling; heaps of chips are found, and great numbers of lap-stones, ham- 
mers in connection with hearths, and remains of fire together with 
crockery, are found in these localities at no great depth below the present 
surface of the soil, where overflows are still a common occurrence. A 
very remote antiquity could not be ascribed to these remains of human 
art and industry from anything in their situation. In the course of a few 
centuries the rivers in the secular oscillations which they execute from 
bank to bank, a result of laws in constant operation, must disturb and 
redistribute, by the constant eating away of the bank, the whole of the 
alluvial deposit near its own level. Nothing is more constant, nothing 
more certain than the wear of an abrupt alluvial bank during high water, 
with a regularity which admits of calculation. The great number of 
such stone-tool manufactories, which are now disclosed along the course 
of the Ohio River, afford evidence that their age was not far back in gray 
antiquit}'. A few banks that are now crumbling might have escaped the 
erosion of the surging waters for a very long period ; but it is incredible 
that so many as are now delivering up their relics of human art, their 
evidences of human industry and ingenuity, places in which for the first 
time since the ancient workman finally laid down his tools or kindled 
his fire upon his well-made hearth of bowlder pebbles, for the last time, 
should have escaped for indefinite ages just such action of the water as 
they are now yielding to. 

Remains of Extinct Animals. — A few bones of animals not now found 
in the State — as a few teeth of the beaver, and portions of the antlers 
of one or two elks, and some reports of discoveries of mammoth or mas- 
todon remains — were all that came to my knowledge of fossils of this 
character. We may be prepared to hear of the discovery of such fossils 
in the peat beds, if they are ever much worked. Peat seems to possess 
the property of preserving the bodies of animals which become mired 
in it. 

BEDDED STONE. 

We come now to speak of the underlying consolidated strata which 
are exposed within the county. The only bedded stone found within 
Shelby County, lies in a narrow strip bordering the river, extending 
from the southern boundary of the county to within a mile of the town 
of Sidney. From the county line to a locality known as Boggs’ Mill, 
wherever stone is seen in situ, it belongs to the formation called by geol- 
ogists the Clinton. It is the stone which immediately underlies the 
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building stone in the suburbs of Piqua, in Miami County, and which is 
burned into lime so extensively just south of that town. It possesses, 
in the locality in Shelby County referred to, all the characteristics by 
which the stone of this formation is so surely detected. The physical 
characteristics of being unevenly bedded, highly crystallized, of sandy 
texture, and of a rust color from the presence of iron, and withal a hard 
stone, here show themselves. The fossils common to the Clinton in the 
vicinity of Piqua, are here abundantly seen — Halyaites catenulala , Slro- 
matopora, Asyringipora , and some species of Fovosites. These were 
exposed on the surface. No fossil shells were to be seen. Fragments 
of crinoid stems seemed to compose a considerable portion of the rock, 
and several species of Fenestella abounded. This formation has never 
been quarried here, apparently, for any economical purpose. It is in the 
neighborhood of an excellent limestone belonging higher up, and which 
furnishes lime of the first quality. The Clinton formation furnishes no 
good building stone in this part of the State, and, while it makes the 
strongest kind of lime, it is hard to burn, and heats greatly in slaking, 
and sets rapidly when mixed. It is highly esteemed in paper-mills, 
where a strong lime is desired, as it more readily softens the material 
used in the manufacture of paper. 

The next formation ascending, is that known as the Niagara. It is 
not seen here in actual contact with the preceding, as the exposure is not 
continuous; but within about a mile of the river, an outcrop of stone 
is observed on and near the banks of the liver. A casual examination 
shows that a great change has taken place in the character of the stone. 
We have not only passed to a new formation, but into the upper strata 
of it. The stone is neither well stratified nor compact, and not suitable 
for building purposes. It is porous, comparatively soft, and very fossil- 
iferous, and of a light blue color. It is burned here into an excellent 
lime, known locally as the Pontiac lime. The strata of the Niagara, so 
much prized for building purposes, found at Piqua, and also those found 
at Covington, Miami County, belong below this horizon. The super- 
position of this quality of stone upon that of the Covington quarries, is 
ocularly demonstrated on the Stillwater. This river rises gradually up 
to the level of and above the stone of the Covington quarries above 
Covington. At the village of Clayton, on the Stillwater, about two miles 
north of Covington, the banks of the river are formed of the same strata 
as those from which the Pontiac lime is made, within about a mile of the 
last exposure of the Clinton, on the Great Miami. The last exposure 
of the Clinton on the Stillwater, is several miles south of Covington; 
and a familiar example of the Clinton stone may be given in the falls of 
the Panther Creek. It will be seen that all that thickness of building 
stone about the town of Covington, and exhibited so well at the falls of 
Greenville Creek, as well as that of the Piqua quarries, belongs above 
the Clinton and below the strata which first appear above it on the 
Miami, near where the “Pontiac” lime-kilns are situated. The inference 
follows, that if there is any good building stone within Shelby County, 
it will be found somewhere between Boggs’s mill-seat and the Pontiac 
lime-kilns. The shortness of the distance, together with the slight fall 
in the river, would preclude the existence of any extensive strata in this 
locality. There may exist here a few feet of evenly layered rock, cor- 
responding with the upper layers of the Covington stone: but the hope 
of very much good stone, even if any is found, is too slight to encourage 
•much expense in searching for it. It will be thus seen that the Niagara 
thins out in this direction, especially the lower strata, while the upper 
strata maintain a considerable thickness. Indeed, it is possible that the 
upper strata of the Niagara lie here immediately upon the Clinton. The 
thickness of the strata is not known with certainty, but can be approxi- 
mately made out. The Pontiac lifiiestone is but little, if any, above the 
surface of water in the river in its lower layers, and a mile south of Sid- 
ney the top of it is about twenty-five feet above the water. With a fall 
of fifty feet in that distance, there would be a thickness of seventy-five 
feet of this quality of limestone. I think there is as much as this. We 
do not know that this is its greatest thickness, for it may rise higher 
under the drift in some places. It is a soft stone, and has, no doubt, 
been ploughed down by the forces which deposited the drift. It would 
not retain any marks of wearing forces on its surface. Although not 
valuable for building purposes, it contains an inexhaustible store of the 
best quality of lime. The lime manufactured from this stone is of a pure 


white when slaked, and is suitable for all purposes for which lime is 
used. From a previous volume of this Survey (1870, p. 449) I make an 
extract, showing the composition of the limestone taken from one of the 
quarries of this county. I will add the remark, that the locality from 
which the specimen submitted to examination was taken, is about mid- 
way between the lowest and the highest strata. I will say also, that 
from the appearance of the weathered surfaces of the stone at Dugan’s 
quarries, I concluded that there was a larger quantity of oxide of iron 
in the stone of this locality, than would be found either above or below, 
especially below. The rusty color indicated the presence of iron. From 
the porous nature of the stone, I supposed the iron may have been fil- 
tered out of water which has run through it. There was an entire absence 
of that rust color in the Pontiac quarry, and the same might be said of 
the quarries near Sidney. 



Silieioua 

matter. 

Alumina and 
secquioxide 
of iron. 

Carbonate 
of lime. 

Carbonate 
of mag- 
nesia. 

Total. 

Niagara, Sidney, Dugan’s . . . 

trace. 

1.60 

55.00 

42.92 

99.52 

(4 44 44 

.20 

.50 

54.40 

44.58 

99.68 

Holcomb’s limestone, Springfield 

.10 

1.70 

55.10 

43.05 

99.95 

Frey’s limestone, “ 

.10 

.20 

54.70 

44.93 

99.93 


It will be seen that there is little to choose between the best Spring- 
field lime and the Shelby County lime. The former is a little nearer the 
best markets in Ohio, and enjoys the additional advantage of the com- 
petition of several independent lines of railroads leading to the best 
markets. The Shelby County limq could perhaps be burned a little 
cheaper on account of the lower price of fuel, but not enough so to over- 
come the disadvantage before referred to. When it shall be burned 
more extensively, which will be done when it can find a market at less 
expense of freight, it will become an important article of commerce 
between this county and other places. 

Fossils. — This rock from which the lime is made discloses, when broken, 
an abundance of fossils, but from the nature of the rock they are not 
very perfect. There were species of Orthoceras of a large size, a trilo- 
bite, viz., Galymene Blumenbachii , corals of the genus Fenestella, and 
numerous shells and crinoids and cystideans, whose names I have not 
been able to ascertain. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

The county, as now constituted, consists of fourteen townships, 
containing villages, as here shown : Van Buren Township, Rumiey, 

Kettlersville and Pulaski; Dinsmore Township, Botkins and Anna; 
Jackson Township, Montra and Jackson Centre; Salem Township, 
Port Jefferson and Maplewood; Perry Township, Pemberton; Green 
Township, Plattsville and New Palestine; Orange Township, Kirkwood; 
Washington Township, Lockington and Newbern; Loramie Township, 
Mount Jefferson, Houston, North Houston, and Russia; Cynthian 
Township, Newport ; McLean Township, Berlin; Turtle Creek Town- 
ship, Hardin; Franklin Township, Swanders; and Clinton Township, 
Sidney. Of these towns, Pemberton, Sidney, Hardin, North Houston, 
and Russia, are on the C. C. C. and I. Railroad; Botkins, Anna, Swan- 
ders, Sidney, and Kirkwood on the D. and M. Railroad ; and Berlin, 
Newport, Newbern, and Lockington are on the Miami find Erie Canal. 
Port Jefferson is also at the head of the Miami feeder of the canal. 

SETTLEMENT. 

In contemplating the settlement under the whites, a picture somewhat 
blurred by time, but still distinct enough in outline, presents itself to 
view, and demands at least a casual glance. This picture recalls the 
momentous struggles waged before the erection of the State, and waged 
in part while even the “Northwest Territory” was yet a thing of the 
future. It recalls the initial movements which precipitated the old 
French war, and gave the English that prestige which ultimately 
enabled them to grasp and hold a continent. It recalls those perilous 
times which succeeded the Revolution, and clustered about the date of 
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the celebrated “ ordinance of freedom” which organized this territory in 
1787. In view of these events the writer visited the site of the old fort, 
and the result of that visit is portrayed in the following communication 
furnished the press for publication : — 

“Lorakib, Ohio, Jan. 25, 1882. 

“ While visiting Berlin we were invited by a friend to take a drive 
about a mile north of the village, in order to visit the old landmark of 
which this community is so proud. The invitation was accepted, and a 
half hour later we were standing on the bank of Loramie Creek, upon 
the site of old Fort Loramie, whose associations within the historic era 
of this section date back to the year 1752. View the spot as you will 
you find it invested with a dual character, presenting itself now as a 
storehouse of provisions, and again as a storehouse of arms. True, the 
years between 1752 and 1795 were unsettled in their influence upon this 
whole section, and the peace of this spot was abruptly terminated on at 
least two occasions by the agencies of fire and the sword. During an 
indefinite period, anterior to the middle of the eighteenth century, this 
point was simply a convenient place of crossing between the hunting 
lands of the Miami and St. Marys rivers. It may have served as a 
portage for those early adventurous French voyageurs who left the lake 
region, away back in the seventeenth century, to explore the streams of 
the South and West. This early policy obtained upon this continent 
by the French for a period of nearly one hundred years. During this 
period it is probable some of those French explorers ascended the St. 
Marys to its head-waters ; and then, while examining the topography of 
this locality, discovered the so-called ‘ West Branch of the Big Miami,’ 
by which they may have descended to the Ohio, and ultimately through 
the Mississippi to the Gulf. However this, a settlement was founded 
on the banks of Loramie Creek by a band of English traders, which 
constituted one of the very earliest efforts at settlement made by the 
English within the limits of our State. The settlement was doomed in 
its infancy, for as soon as the French learned that an * English trading- 
house had been established at the portage of the West Branch of the 
Big Miami,’ a party of soldiers advanced upon it and demanded the 
surrender of the traders, at the hands of the Miamis, to which tribe 
this section then belonged. The demand was refused, whereupon the 
French destroyed the trading-post, killed fourteen of the natives, and 
carried the English traders as prisoners to Canada. Such was the fate 
of Pickawillany, as the post was called by the English. The old French 
war was fought out after this date, terminating in 1763, and leaving all 
the French forts in possession of the English. In 1732 General George 
Rogers Clarke raised a force of one thousand mounted men to chastise 
the savages for the relentless depredations and murders committed in the 
Blue Licks region. In this expedition General Clarke marched rapidly 
up the Big Miami, then up the West Branch to the south end of the 
portage, where Loramie’s store was situated. This store, with its pro- 
visions, was entirely destroyed, except so far as the goods could be sold 
or used by the troops. Loramie, the owner, was a French Canadian, 
who bad made his store a rendezvous of intriguers and hostile agencies, 
until he was rendered obnoxious to the English, at whose hands he 
merited the wrath inflicted by General Clarke. This store was of more 
than ordinary extent and importance, as General Clarke declared, 1 the 
property destroyed was of great amount, and the provisions surpassed 
all idea we had of Indian stores.’ ” 

Thus, after the lapse of thirty years, retribution was visited upon the 
French, for the blow of destruction and death dealt by them to the 
infant settlement of Pickawillany. Eight years after this second de- 
struction the old spot was witness to the march of another army, the 
forces of General Harmar having passed by in hurried order to that 
field of carnage which was almost a field of disaster, and which is known 
as the ground of “ Harmar’s defeat.” Still this spot continued some- 
thing of a central point in the Indian country, and so saw the gathering 
storm of fury which burst in a wild deluge of defeat and death upon the 
army of St. Clair. After this carnage and massacre this spot had scarcely 
time to dream of peace and rest when General Wayne, with stealthy, 
snake-like movement, stole hurriedly by, and sweeping tj the north in 
an almost mad career, fell upon the Miami villages, routed the warriors, 
and returned in triumph to Greenville, where he paused to dictate terms 
18 


of peace to the several tribes of the Northwest Territory. During this 
period of armed truce General Wayne erected a number of block Rouses 
throughout this section, and among these was Fort Loramie, at the old 
trading point, named in honor of the old store, which derived its name 
from its owner, and finally transmitted it to the stream upon whose 
banks it was located, and which was formerly known as the West Branch 
of the Big Miami. Latterly this name has also been applied to the 
post-office at Berlin. The old spot must have felt proud of the distinc- 
tion conferred upon it by General Wayne, when it reflected upon its 
history of contention, strife, and blood. Its story is thus not only dual, 
but complementai, for it has stood alternately as n storehouse in peace, 
and a fortification in war. It undoubtedly cherishes many secrets, for it 
has told but little of its history, and even that little in ragged, jagged, 
and tattered fragments. If the old spot could only talk; — but, perhaps, 
even then its regard for the feelings of its auditors might paralyze its 
tongue and drown its voice in this same oppressive silence by which 
it is crowned to-day. The silence of the grave is in keeping with the 
place, for it is a grave. At a little distance are farms teeming with life; 
by its side flows the gentle Loramie, rippling with glee as it murmurs 
that dirge in whieh we catch the words : — 

“ Men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever.” 

Below it, less than a mile, is the village of Berlin, conservative in 
effort, but still bustling with life; yes, life is everywhere save here, 
where we experience a feeling of lonesomeness in the companionship of 
the dead past, for the forms we see are only ghosts of a period of strife, 
woe, and death. We are standing upon a grave, for it is the site of two 
dead settlements, and the gurgling of the stream is the only sound 
which breaks the oppressive silence, and disturbs our dream of the past. 
We feel an almost irresistible impulse to leave this spot, — to go to Berlin, 
— to Minster, — to any scene of life where we may mingle with things which 
are, and for a moment forget the cruel past, which is only death, and con- 
template the kinder present, which is but anothername for life R.S..M. 

The last officer who had command at this fort was Captain Butler, 
who was a nephew of General Richard Butler, who fell at the battle of 
Recovery during the engagement which resulted in the defeat of St. 
Clair. Colonel John Johnston was well acquainted with Captain But- 
ler, and in speaking of him observed: “ His wife and children were with 
him during his command, and one of the children, a son about eight 
years old, died at this post. The agonized father and mother were in- 
consolable. The grave of the child was inclosed with a very handsome 
and painted railing, at the foot of which honeysuckles were planted, 
grew luxuriantly, entwined the paling, and finally enveloped the whole 
grave. Nothing could appear more beautiful than this arbor when in 
bloom. The peace withdrew Captain Butler and his troops to other 
scenes on the Mississippi. I never passed the fort without a melancholy 
thought of the lovely boy who rested there, and his parents far away, 
never to behold that cherished spot again. Long after the posts had 
decayed in the ground the vines sustained the palings, and the whole 
remained perfect until the War of 1812, when everything was destroyed.” 

It is proper here to correct a popular error which has universally 
obtained, ascribing the location of this fort to “the mouth of the west 
branch of the Big Miami.” This undoubtedly arose from reports made by 
military men, who, at the early dates already mentioned, labored under 
misapprehensions as to the geography as well as the topography of the 
unsurveyed regions of the northwest. The mouth of Loramie Creek, or 
the old west branch of the Big Miami, is below Lockington in Miami 
County, while the site of Fort Loramie is actually far above that point, 
in McLean Township, on a tract of land now owned by F. Arkenberg, 
less than a mile north of the village of Berlin. 

During all this period, it must be borne in mind, this whole section 
was in possession of the Indians. This branch of the subject Iwing else- 
where fully treated. As late as 1792 the murder of Col. John Hardin 
was committed by the Indians at the present site of the old village of 
Hardin, in Turtle Creek Township. No stretch of imagination is neces- 
sary to connect the whole locality with sanguinary action on the part of 
both the whites and Indians. More than once- it was the theatre of 
treachery and murder, and more than once the theatre of conferences 
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looking to the establishment of peace and amity. In that theatre, 
tragedy, deep and dark, was rendered; so deep and dark that death 
was never feigned, but altoays real, and from which no player returned 
to the rehearsal. Such was the ante-State condition of tilings through- 
out the section which embraced the present limits of this review. After 
the stirring events which attended the failure of the infant settlement of 
I’icawillany no further efforts appear to have been made in this locality 
for a period of more than half a century. The old territorial govern- 
ment based on the celebrated ordinance of 17*7 has passed away, giving 
place to a new State which was carved out of the “ territory northwest of 
the river Ohio.” The pioneer had been feeling Ins way up the valleys 
of the Mad and Miami rivers, contending with the fastness of an un- 
bounded forest, at times a waste of surface waters, and the savage deni- 
zens of nature’s wilds. Shelby County was yet a thing of the future, 
and even a permanent settlement within its future borders was some- 
thing yet to be. But the tide was beating and battling in this direction, 
and never checked its course until the rigors of a northern climate were 
encountered. 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

“Hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be ! 

The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea 1 

Behind the squaw’s birch bark canoe, 

The steamer rocks and raves, 

And city lots are staked for sale j 

Above the Indian graves.” j 

The State of Ohio, consisting geographically of a portion of the great 
and almost boundless territory of the Northwest, was admitted into the 
Union in 1803, and the next year something of a growing movement 
began towards the upper waters of the Miami, and this movement 
crossed the south line of the county as now defined in 1805. This then 
is the inaugural year of the new era which is to become the old, for it 
appears pretty well established that the family of James Thatcher ven- 
tured within the present limits of the county some time during the year 
in question. It is further claimed, with some degree of force, that the 
families of John Wilson, James Cannon, Samuel Marshall, the Mellin- 
gers, Careys, and McClures came here between 1805 and 1810, and so 
constituted the pioneer class of permanent settlers within the borders of 
the county as now constituted. These families, and those which followed 
them during the next few years, all settled within the present limits of 
the south tier of townships in the valleys of the Miami and Loramic, thus 
securing the lands least subjected to water, as an undulating or drifting 
topography gave a natural drainage to which some of the remoter parts 
of the county were not subjected. This original settlement became per- 
manent, although its growth was slow enough, and even stopped entirely 
during the troubles which attended the War of 1812. After that war and 
its attendant Indian troubles had been settled, a new and vigorous tide of 
emigration set in, and inaugurated the era of constant growth, which 
ultimately grasped the whole county, and extended itself away to the 
north and west without even regard for State much less for county lines. 
These settlers came here in the midst of the forest, and the difficulties 
and hardships of pioneer life must be measured by the adverse surround- 
ings and inhospitality of wild and savage forces. The land was groaning 
under a burden of timber, and so a great many of the early settlers turned 
their attention to the chase as the only certain method of gaining a sub- 
sistence. Neither was this a precarious modeof subsistence; following 
to the variety and abundance of game, hunting and trapping was re- 
warded by the procurement of the real necessaries of life. Statistics 
show that by these pursuits a considerable revenue was derived, and 
through this the settlers were for a time enabled to pay their taxes. 

The land was timbered and required years in clearing, and so was not 
calculated for extensive farming at the outset. Neither would it have 
proved profitable, owing to the distance to markets, and the inferior 
modes of transportation. This latter must have been accomplished by 
wagon, and for a time a wagon road over which anything of a load could 
be drawn was not known to this whole section. The old trails opened 
as paths in the direction of the nearest settlements, but these trails were 


not calculated for heavy carriage. There was thus little at the begin- 
ning to induce the settlers to produce anything beyond a supply of actual 
necessaries, as it must first be attended by great and severe toil, and 
then for want of a market prove unprofitable. Take these conditions any- 
where, and development will move slowly under their discouraging in- 
fluence. 

The immediate outlook must have been discouraging at times, but the 
pioneer was made of stuff too hardy and too brave to be discouraged by 
the hardships of his lot. He had deliberately weighed the matter, and, 
after coming here, was not to become despondent in the presence of the 
very conditions he had anticipated. Hardy as well as industrious he 
could wait as well as work, and the unity of those attributes, labor and 
continuance, enabled him to triumph over nature’s wilds, and so to work 
out that great transformation which produced gardens and fruitful fields 
from a wild, unpromising wilderness. The pioneer never allowed his 
confidence in the future to waver, but kept up a warfare with the forests, 
clearing a little here and a little there, until he was no longer dependent 
upon the chase, but substituted the cultivation of the soil for the pursuit 
of game. 

Having in this chapter referred to the unsettled condition and dangers 
during the War of 1812, it is proper to recall one or two incidents cor- 
roborative of the text. 

Indian Murders. 

Although not occurring within the present limits of this county, yet 
the murder of David Garrard and Henry Dilbone and wife by the In- 
dians on Spring Creek, Miami County, August 18, 1813, is of pathetic, 
if not mournful, interest to some of our readers. As nearly as possible 
we present the facts touching this triple tragedy in brief but circumstan- 
tial form. 

On the 18th of August, 1813, or during the unsettled period of the 

“Second War for Independence,” David Garrard and Ross were 

making shingles in the timber some distance from Garrard’s house. On 
their return to work after dinner they were fired on by two Indians. 
Garrard was wounded and disabled, white Ross was unhurt. The latter 
started for the house, but was followed by one Indian, who kept up the 
chase until very near the house, when he was called back by the Indian 
who remained with the wounded Garrard. Leaving Ross, this Indian 
returned to his companion. It is claimed that Ross then ran to Staun- 
ton, and gave the alarm to a company of volunteers who were drilling 
at that place. Garrard’s remains were discovered the same evening,’ 
and from the marks at hand it appeared evident he had defended himself 
bravely with clubs, wounded though he was. By night the settlers and 
their families had been warned, and repaired for safety to the block- 
houses provided for such occasions of danger. 

On the same day, August 18, Henry Dilbone, living on Spring Creek, 
four miles north of the scene of Garrard’s mnrdcr, left his house, 
accompanied by his wife and four children, to go a little distance to a 
field of flax, then readj r to be pulled. This field lay beyond a field of 
corn through which the family passed. The babe, a child of nine months, 
was placed in the care of John, a boy of seven years. The parents en- 
tered upon their work, and after a short time the little girl, named Mar- 
garet, aged five years, went home to get a drink. This act saved her 
from witnessing that double tragedy which left her a helpless orphan. 
On her return through 'the cornfield, she met John with the babe and 
their little sister, and from him learned the horrible story of Indian bar- 
barity. As best he could, John made known to his sister that the In- 
dians had shot their father and tomahawked their mother, and that both 
were dead, where a few moments before little Margaret had left them at 
work. The children then repaired to the house, entered it, and bolting 
the door, gave their first thoughts to lulling the babe to sleep. A neigh- 
boring woman chancing to coine to the house, finding the door bolted, had 
her fears aroused on hearing some of the children within, and inquired 
what the}’ were doing, and why they had fastened the door. On hearing 
the story of the children, she became frightened and fled to the nearest 
block-house. 

About sunset Win. McKinney approached the DilboHe home, and was 
admitted by the children, who again related the awful story of their 
parents’ murder. McKinney feigned disbelief, but John offered to prove 
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the truth of his story, by going to the flax field. On reaching the field 
they found Mrs. Dilbone lying on her face, with a ghastly wound on the 
back of her neck, rather between her shoulders. Mr. Dilbone was not 
found at once. Near by, however, was found the Indian’s gun, blanket, 
and scalping-knife. John’s story related how his father uttered a loud 
exclamation when the first shot was fired, and then ran into the corn- 
field; that instantly two Indians sprang over the fence and came toward 
his mother; that he knew the Indian who carried a gun ; that his mother 
alsokuew him, and called him George, saying, “George, don’t kill him!” 
and that the Indian replied, “hush! or I will kill you!” Mrs. Dilbone 
then screamed and started to run, when she was struck down with a 
hatchet. Her position when found also indicated the fact that she must 
have turned and been trying to escape when she was struck. 

John further related — the Indians came and looked at the children for 
a moment; that one had a gun and the other was unarmed, and was only 
a boy; that suddenly the one having the gun threw it and his blanket 
and knife upon the ground, and both ran away as fast as they could. 
McKinney then picked up the gun, and returned with John to the house. 
There he loaded both Dilbone’s and the Indian’s gun, took the children in 
charge, and started in the twilight for his home. A general alarm was 
soon given, and by midnight all who could be warned had gathered at 
McKinney’s house, where it was resolved to go to Winan’s station, a 
post about six miles distant, under cover of darkness. 

Such were the fearful consequences of that fateful 18th of August. 
The next day a scouting party went to the Dilbone farm, and found 
Mrs. Dilbone as she was left the evening before. Search was then made 
for Mr. Dilbone, during which Captain Dye heard a faint call which 
was repeated, and led to the discovery of the dying man. He was out 
of the field, lying in the woods, and when found, helpless as he was, he 
asked for his wife and children, to hear the awful truth. He then asked 
to see his wife, and her body was carried in his presence. Endeavoring 
to rise upon his elbow, to give his wife one last, lingering gaze, he fell 
back heavily, and immediately expired. A box was then made, in which 
both bodies were placed, while they were conveyed on a sled to their 
place of burial, on the north side of the Urbana road. The children, all 
as yet too young to realize their terrible loss, were taken in charge by 
friends, and their descendants arc still found in this county. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Act of General Assembly of February 12, 1820, for the Organization of 
Van Wert , Mercer , Putnam , and Allen Counties. 

“ Seo. I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That all that part of the lands lately ceded by the Indians to the 
United States shall be, and the same is hereby, erected into fourteen 
separate and distinct counties, to be bounded and named as follows : 
1st. To include townships one, two, and three, in the first, second, third, 
and fourth ranges, and to be known by the name of Van Wert. 2d. To 
include all of said ranges south of said township to the northern boun- 
daries of the counties heretofore organized, and to be known by the 
name of Mercer. 3d. To include townships one and two south, ami one 
and two north, in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth ranges, and to be 
known by the name of Putnam. 4th. To include all of said second 
townships to the northern boundaries of the organized counties, and to 
be known by the name of Allen. 

“ Sec. 11. That the counties of Crawford and Marion shall be attached 
to the county of Delaware ; the county of Hardin shall be attached to 
the county of Logan ; the county of Allen shall be attached to the county 
of Shelby; the counties of Van Wert and Mercer shall be attached to 
the county of Darke; the counties of Hancock, Henry, Putnam, Pauld- 
ing, and Williams shall be attached to the county of Wood ; and the 
county of Seneca shall be attached to the county of Sandusky, until 
otherwise directed by law.” 

The county of Lucas came from the territorial conflict between Ohio 
and Michigan in 1835-6, and was named in honor of Governor Robert 
T. Lucas. 

Defiance, Pulton, and Auglaize counties were subsequently erected 
from territory embraced by the counties organized by the act of Feb- 
ruary, 1820. 


Allen was independently established in June, 1831; while Auglaize 
was erected and organized as an independent county in 1848. 

Miami County, including Shelby, was embraced within the jurisdic- 
tion of Montgomery Countj' until January 16, 1801, when it was de- 
tached ; and Staunton, near the present village of Troy, became the seat 
of justice. Here the first session of county commissioners convened at 
the house of Peter Felix, July 1, 1807. The board, consisting of Sami. 
Jones, William Barbee, and Henry Garrard, proceeded at once to divide 
the county into five townships. These were named Bethel, Concord, 
Union, Elizabeth, and Washington. Troy, the present county scat, was 
not surveyed until the following December. During several succeeding 
years Shelby continued under the jurisdiction of Miami County, but in 
the year 1819 it was detached and erected into a separate organization, 
with jurisdiction extending northward over the present counties of 
Auglaize and Allen, which formed the original Auglaize tmd Amanda 
townships of Shelby County. On this account we have already treated 
of Wapakoneta and Fort Amanda at some length, as they are both 
historic points of peculiar interest. It is only necessary here to say 
the one is now a thriving seat of justice, while the other is only a 
cemetery, ten miles farther down the Auglaize. It is remembered, at 
the period of organization, the whole county was undeveloped, but 
during the years from 1812 to 1819 settlements had been pushed for- 
ward with rapid strides, and showed at least a grasp of the territory 
which indicated complete and permanent development. So it was that 
on the 17th of May, 1819, we find a Court of Common Pleas in session 
at Hardin, ready to “ administer even-handed justice to the rich and poor 
alike.” This court was conducted by Hon. Joseph II. Crane, President 
Judge; and Robert Houston, Samuel Marshall, and William W. Cecil, 
Associate Judges. On the first day of the term Harvey B. Foote was 
appointed clerk of the court, and Henry Bacon prosecuting attorney. 
A few licenses were granted ; and, after some other unimportant routine 
business had been transacted, the court adjourned sine die on its initial 
day. The next session convened September 13, 1819, with a full start" 
of judicial, executive, and clerical officers. The president and three 
associates were present, as also Harvey B. Foote, clerk ; Daniel V. Ding- 
man, sheriff, and Henry Bacon prosecuting attorney. At this meeting 
the first grand jury was called and reported. The term adjourned sine- 
die on the 14th of December. This adjournment sealed the doom of 
Hardin as a seat of justice, for the next term of the court, comprising 
the same judicial, executive, and clerical officers, convened at Sidney on 
the 24th of April, 1820. Turning to the executive department of the 
organization, we find the Board of Commissioners convening at Hardin 
on the 7th of June, 1819. This board consisted of Robert McClure, 
W r ra. Berry, and John Wilson. David Henry was appointed clerk of the 
board, and James Lenox treasurer of the county. Both appearing, they 
took the oath of office, and entered at once upon their respective duties. 
The board reassembled on the lltli of the month, and appointed Archi- 
bald Defrees collector of the county. On the 12th the bonds of John 
Craig as coroner, and Daniel V. Dingman as sheriff, were accepted ami 
recorded. After some other routine business the board adjourned until 
the 2d Monday in September. Following this brief sessions were held 
iu September, October, and December at Hardin, the latter session clos- 
ing ou the 14th of December, which date marked the last meeting of the 
board at Hardin, as the next session convened at Sidney ou the 1st of 
February, 1820. 

THE COUNTY SEAT. 

As already indicated, Hardin served as the seat of justice for a little 
time after the organization of the countj'. The last session of the Court 
of Common Pleas and Board of Commissioners, which convened at Har- 
din, adjourned on the 14th of December, 1819, at which time the distinc-' 
tiou of being a county seat was lost by Hardin. Pending this date steps 
had been taken toward the permanent location of the seat of justice. 
The General Assembly of Ohio had appointed Thomas B. Van Horn 
and James Steele a Board of Commissioners to view the different sites 
already recommended, and report upon a suitable location. In accord- 
ance with this authority the commissioners proceeded to the perform- 
ance of their duties, and after examining the different sites to which 
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they were referred, finally determined in favor of Sidney, and submitted 
the following report: — 

To the Honorable the Court of Common Pleas of Shelby County. 

The undersigned commissioners appointed by the Legislature of Ohio 
at their last session, to fix on the most eligible site for the seal of justice 
for the county of Shelby, met at the town of Hardin, in said county, on 
the 22d inst., agreeable to appointment, — previous notice having been 
given as the law directs, said notice being acknowledged and having 
been duly qualified, — proceeded to examine the different sites pointed 
out by the inhabitants of said county; and after traversing the county 
to ascertain the most proper place, have selected part of a fraction num- 
ber 36 in township 8, range 6, west of the Great Miami River, belonging 
to Charles Sterrett; commencing ata creek or run of water southeast- 
wardly of a house in said fraction, occupied by a Mr. Cannon, running 
east of north with the bank, and westwardly for the quantity of seventy 
acres, offered as a donation by the said Charles Sterrett, as will appear 
by the inclosed bond, proposal, etc. 

Signed, Thomas B. Van Hobn, 

Dayton, Sept. 26, 1819. James Steele. 

I do hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the report now on 
file in ray office. 

Dec. 14, 1819. Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 

The donation referred to in this report is fully explained by the sub- 
joined article of agreement, made by Charles Sterrett, proprietor of the 
plat chosen as the site of the county seat: — 

I, the undersigned subscriber, proprietor of fraction No. 36, in town- 
ship eight, range six, east of the meridian line, and on the west bank 
of the Great Miami River, do make a donation to the commissioners of 
Shelby County of seventy acres of land, for the use and benefit of said 
county, on any part of the above named tract of land that the commis- 
sioners appointed by the Legislature see proper to locate the seat of 
justice for said county; provided the commissioners for fixing the said 
scat of justice see proper to fix said seat permanently in said fraction; 
provided that I do receive one-half of the proceeds of the sales of the 
lots after the said county commissioners locate, lay off, and sell the 
lots which may be laid off on said donation. 

Sept. 24, 1819. Charles Sterrett. 

N. B. I also bind myself to give the privilege of all the springs within 
the bounds of said fraction as above described, for the use of the town, 
and the privilege of conveyance to the town. C. S. 

Reserve Clause. 

I, the said Charles Sterrett, do make the following reserves out of the 
seventy acres proposed to the commissioners for the seat of justice for 
the county of Shelby, to wit: One acre for the public square; two half 
acres for two different denominations of religious societies; one acre for 
each of two different denominations of religious societies for graveyards; 
and one acre for use of schools. 

Charles Sterrett. 

Robert McClure, 

John Wilson, 

Wm. Berry, 

I certify the above to be a true copy of the original now on file in my 
office. 

Dec. 14, 1819. Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 

In accordance with the provisions of the articles of donation, Charles 
Sterrett executed to the commissioners the following 

Bond. » 

Know all men by these presents that I, Charles Sterrett, am held and 
firmly bound unto Robert McClure, John Wilson, and Wm. Berry, com- 
missioners of Shelby County, and their successors in office in the sura of 
three thousand dollars, lawful money of the United States, and by these 


j- Commissioners. 


presents do bind myself, my heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns 
in the aforesaid sum. 

The condition of the obligation is such that if the above bound Charles 
Sterrett, his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns should execute 
a deed in fee simple to the commissioners of Shelby County for the 
within donation of seventy acres of land, tying and being in fraction 
numbered thirty-six, in township eight, range six, east of the meridian 
line, and west of the Great Miami River, for the purpose of laying off a 
town for the seat of justice for Shelby County, in the State of Ohio, 
the commissioners delivering to him half the proceeds of the sale of lots 
laid off in said town, in said fraction 36, then this obligation to be void 
and of no effect, otherwise to remain in full force. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal 
this 25th day of September, 1819. 

Charles Sterrett. (seal.) 

Signed and sealed in the presence of 
Robert Houston, 

Daniel V. Dinoman. 


I certify that the above is a true copy of the original now on file in 
my office Dec. 14, 1819. 


Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 


In consideration of securing the seat of justice at Sidney other dona- 
tions than that of the proprietor were made by several citizens, who were 
favorable to the project. These arc exhibited by the following certified 
agreement : — 

We the undersigned bind ourselves to the county commissioners of 
Shelby County, to pay the several sums annexed to our names, provided 
the seat of justice for the county of Shelby is established on the above 
tract of laud as described, and the conditions as above are complied 
with : — 


D. Henry 

$20 00 

Arch. Defrees. 

$30 00 

Wm. Richardson . 

20 00 

Thomas W. Rucknmn, in 


Peter Musselman, in 


sawing 

50 00 

plank .... 

50 00 

Isaac Parks . 

50 00 

George Chiles, in plank . 

20 00 

Benj. Brandon 

50 00 

Wm. Robinson 

10 00 

Alex. MeClintock . 

100 00 

Samuel Marrs, in carpen- 


Edward Jackson . 

60 00 

ter work 

20 00 

Wm. Marrs subscribes 


Francis Ro rack, one bar- 


his big bull, price un- 


rel of whiskey . 


told .... 


Otho White . 

10 00 

Rodham Talbott . 

20 00 

Charles Johnson . 

25 00 

George Pool . 

10 00 

John Johnston 

20 00 

Wm. Johnston 

50 00 

John Gilbert . 

10 00 

John Lenox . 

75 00 

I certify the above to be 

a true copy of the original now on file in my 

office. 




Dec. 14, 1819. 


H. B. Foote, 

Clerk. 


State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss. December Term, 1819. 

The court appoints David Henry Director of the town of Sidney, to 
be laid off upon the ground selected by the commissioners, for the seat 
of justice of Shelby County, who gave bond with Rodham Talbott, 
Edward Jackson, and Thomas W. Ruckman, his sureties, in the sum of 
six thousand dollars. The court further order that the director proceed 
to lay off a town upon the premises aforesaid in lots of five rods by ten, 
in blocks of eight lots each, with alleys one rod in width, running 
through the centre of each block at right angles with each other and 
with the streets ; the alleys to divide the blocks into four equal parts. 
The streets be laid out six rods in width, aud that a public square be 
laid out in said town by striking out the centre block of lots. 

That the director, as soon as the said town shall be laid out, shall, 
after giving one month’s notice thereof, in six of the most public places 
in this county, and in the Gazette , printed in Dayton, shall proceed to 
sell at public sale one-third of said lots upon the following terms, to 
wit : — 

One-fourth in ninety days ; one-fourth in nine months ; and one-fourth 
in fifteen months, and the residue in two years; to be secured by a lien 
upon the lots, until the whole shall be paid ; reserving one lot upon or 
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adjacent to the public square, to be selected by the commissioners, for 
the purpose of erecting temporary buildings for the county. 

I certify that the above is a true copy of the minutes of the court. 

Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 

In accordance with the instructions of the court, the director of the 
town procured the survey of the plat by Benjamin S. Cox, who, after 
making the survey, submitted the following report : — 

Survey of Sidney. 

I do hereby certify that, being called on by David Henry, Esq., 
Director of the town of Sidney, to survey said town plat, I executed the 
same under his directions, by running the exterior boundaries agreeably 
to the following courses and distances, viz. : — 

Beginning at a stake — the northwest corner of said town — standing 
four rods due south of the northern boundary line of the fraction wit- 
nessed by a small white oak standing north 7° east, 7 links distant; 
then south 5° east, 27 poles, to a stake in the cornfield ; then south 85° 
west, 26$ poles, to a stake witnessed by two small buckeyes ; one bear- 
ing due north, at 6 links distance; the other south 47$° west, 6 links 
also ; thence south 5° east, 108 poles, to a stake — the southwest corner 
of said town plat— witnessed by a large blue ash tree standing north 
64° west, 8 poles and 16$ links distant ; thence north 85° east, 80 poles, 
passing Abraham Cannon’s house and cornering at a stake, the south- 
east corner of said town ; said stake standing a few rods south of a run, 
and witnessed by a large blue ash standing south 58$° east, 18$ links 
distant; thence north 5° west, 81 poles, to a stake at the upper end of 
the cornfield; thence north 85° east, 14} poles, to a stake standing 22 
links north of a large beech, and 34 links cast of a smaller one ; tiience 
north 5° west, 27 poles, to a stake having for witnesses a blue ash, 
standing north 68° east, 21 links and a small buckeye, south 55° west, 
12 links distant; thence north 85° east, 13$ poles, to a stake witnessed 
by a large white oak standing south 75° cast, 4 links and a blue ash 
north 82° west, 17 links distant; thence north 5° west, 27 poles, to a 
stake — the northeast corner of said town— witnessed by a beech stand- 
ing south 40° west, 27$ links distant ;* thence south 85° west, 81$ poles, 
to the beginning: containing by calculation 70 acres and 25$ poles. 
The above courses were run for a supposed true meridian, and at right 
angles to the same ; believing the true meridian, when running north, 
to be five degrees west of the magnetic one. 

In testimony of which, and for the truth of the above certificate, I 
hereunto affix my signature, this 24th day of February, 1820. 

Benjamin S. Cox, Surveyor. 

State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss. : 

Personally appeared before me, a justice of the peace for said county, 
the above named Benjamin S. Cox, who qualified the above town plat of 
the town of Sidney to be a true survey made to the best of his ability. 

Given under my hand and seal the 24th day of February, 1820. 

[Seal.] D. Henry, J. P. 

The next action was an order of sale directed by the court to David 
Henry, Director of Sidney, and providing as follows : — 

State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss. Court of Common Pleas, April 

Term, 1820:— 

It is ordered by the court that the Director of Sidney offer for sale at 
public vendue, giving one month’s previous notice in six public places 
in the county and in the newspapers published at Troy, one-third of the 
lots now remaining unsold in Sidney, on the following terms, viz.: One- 
fourth of the purchase-money in hand ; one-fourth in nine months ; one- 
fourth in fifteen months; and the remaining fourth in two years; the 
purchaser giving bond and approved security for the payment of the last 
three instalments, and to receive from the director a certificate for the 
lot or lots purchased, stipulating that a deed shall be executed on the 
completion of the payments; and the director is further authorized to 
dispose of at private sale any lots remaining unsold at the public sale 
hereby ordered in the terms prescribed by this order. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy from the 
minutes of the court. 

April 24, 1820. Harvey B. Foote, Clerk C. C. P. S. C. 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss. September Term, 1820. 

The Director of Sidney having represented to the court that certain 
lots in said town, ordered to be sold in December term last, have re- 
verted to the county, in consequence of the failure of the purchasers to 
comply with the terms of sale, it is, therefore, ordered by the court 
that the director sell the said lots which have so reverted on the follow- 
ing terms, viz.: One-fourth of the purchase-money in hand ; one-fourth 
thereof in nine months ; one-fourth in* fifteen months ; and the remain- 
ing fourth part in two yenrs from the day of sale. The purchaser giving 
bond and approved security for the payment of the last three instal- 
ments, and to receive from the director d certificate for the lot or lots 
purchased, stipulating that a deed shall be executed to the purchaser, 
his heirs, or assigns, on the completion of the payments. The said sale 
to take place on the 6th instant, public notice having been given thereof 
heretofore in the newspapers printed at Piqua; and the director is 
further authorized to dispose of at private sale any of the said lots re- 
maining unsold at the public sale hereby ordered in the terms prescribed 
by this order. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the minutes in my 
office this sixth day of September, 1820. 

H. B. Foote, Clerk C. C. P. S. C. 

To the Director of the town of Sidney. 

In pursuance of these instructions, the director offered the designated 
lots for sale ; after which he submitted the subjoined statement in ac- 
count with the county : — 

David Henry , Director of Sidney, in Account with Shelby County : 

1820. Dr. Cr. 

March, June, and September sales: By receipts in bundle 

To his receipts for moneys No. 1 . . . $2437 69 

received for lots sold at By lots 13, 88, and 91, 


different times, 

and to 

forfeited 

185 06$ 

different persons 

. $3094 25 

By notes due, . 

538 96$ 

To lot No. 57 . 

25 00 

By accounts not due, 


44 

44 

68 . 

50 00 

Wm. Felding, 

60 00 

44 

44 

98 . 

23 69$ 

E. Evens, 
B. Mapes, 

137 50 

a 

44 

104 . 

25 00 

25 00 

u 

44 

77 . 

50 00 

Daniel Hopkins, . 

36 50 

u 

44 

81 . 

100 00 

T. W. Ruckman, . 

37 50 

44 

44 

32 . 

110 00 

By orders, . 

101 85$ 

44 

44 

53 . 

36 50 


44 

<4 

93 . 

37 50 






$3551 94$ 


$3560 07 




Balance, 

$8 12$ 


Conditions of a Supplemental Sale, of Lots in the Town of Sidney. 

The conditions of the sale of lots to be sold this day in Sidney, agree- 
able to an order of the Court of Common Pleas for Shelby County, last 
term : — 

Article 1st. The highest bidder is to be the buyer. 

Article 2d. The purchaser agrees to pay one-third of the purchase- 
money in hand ; one other third part in six months ; and the residue in 
one year from this date. 

Article 3d. On payment of the first third part, the purchaser will be 
entitled to a certificate, conditioned to make a deed, on completing the 
above payments, at the end of one year, as aforesaid ; still it is fairly 
understood and agreed that if the purchaser, or his assigns, fails to make 
payment at the end of one year, as aforesaid, then the lots thus sold is 
to revert back to the county, and money paid to forfeit. 

Any person buying a lot, and not making the first payment on this 
day, shall forfeit ten per cent, for disappointment, and lose their bid. 

June 1, 1820. David Henry, Director. 

For our present purpose less could not be writteh, and more need not 
be written, touching this subject. Before leaving it, however, for other 
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subjects, it may be well and proper to observe that the seat of justice 
has been maintained at Sidney since its establishment here in 1820 ; that 
the town site was judiciously chosen ; that the growth of the town has 
been a matter of pride; and that its present standing reflects great 
credit upon its own citizens, and those of the entire county. More than 
this will be left unwritten until the town is approached for detailed 
consideration. 

Public Highways. 

Among the first steps usually taken by the authorities of a new county 
are those looking to the location and establishment of public high- 
ways. Their necessity at the outset is apparent; but, aside from this 
view of necessity, is the consideration of ail early settlement of a ques- 
tion which sometimes gives rise to difficulties in the form of opposition 
on the part of land holders, who usually form very decided preferences 
as to location. The mode of procedure was usually action by the com- 
missioners upon petitions presented by residents along the proposed road 
line. Upon a hearing of such petitions the commissioners, in taking 
favorable action, would appoint viewers, who, accompanied by a civil 
engineer, would view and survey the proposed line, and make due report 
to the Board of Commissioners. In this section the lines first viewed 
and declared “public highways” were the most important and available 
routes between the centres of early settlements. Thus among the early 
roads in this section will be found those leading from Piqua to Wapa- 
koncta; from Troy to Dingmansburg ; from Dingmansburg to Wapa- 
koneta; and from Piqua, or from the Piqua and Wapakoneta road to 
Hardin and St. Marys. After the establishment of these leading lines, 
other roads diverging in all directions usually took the roads first estab- 
lished as a 8tarting-point, from which they traced to another main road, 
or to some township line or natural stream. The pike system, now so 
complete, was undreamed of by the viewers and surveyors, who, from 
1816 forward, trailed their way through the forest in search of a prac- 
ticable route by which to connect two given points, or afford access 
to a new settlement or a prospective town. But many things have 
developed since those routes were traced, equally unknown to the dreams 
of the men of 1815 and ’20. A few references to some of the early roads 
will show the foundation of the system of public highways in this county. 

Troy, Ohio, May 26, 1817. 

It is ordered by the Board of Commissioners of Miami County that 
William Marrs, George Chiles, and William Robinson, viewers, together 
with James Cregan, surveyor, taking with him two chainmen and one 
blazer, proceed on Monday, the ninth day of June next, to view anil 
survey a road beginning on the east line of Miami County, between sec- 
tion 31, township 3, and section 1, township 2, range 13; thence to the 
northwest corner of section 21 of said township 2 ; thence the best way to 
Dingmansburg ; and make a return to the Board of Commissioners on the 
first Monday of September next. 

Henry Garrard, 
Alex. Telford. 

Attest: Cornelius Westfall, Clerk. 

Troy, Ohio, October 13, 1817. 

Ordered that William Berry, Gardner Bobe, and David Henry, viewers, 
together with James Cregan, surveyor, taking with him two chainmen 
and one marker, proceed on the third day of November next, to view 
and survey a road beginning on the State road, on the east bank of 
Miami River, section 31, range 1 ; thence the best way to the top of the 
high bank, where the road from John Francis to the sawmill turns down 
said bank; thence with said road to the river; thence up the river bank 
to Dingmansburg, through the main street, continued on up to D. V. 
Dingman’s ford across the river; thence up the west side of the river to 
James Dingman’s, Jr., section 20, township 1, range 7; thence to the 
township line at any point that will embrace the best way to Waugh- 
paughquannatta ; and make a return to the Board of Commissioners on 
the first Monday of December next. 

Henry Garrard, 
James Furgus, 
Alex. Telford. 

Attest: Cornelius Westfall, Clerk. 


At a session of the Commissioners of Shelby County, held at Hardin 
on the 13lh day of December, 1819, it was “Ordered that Abraham 
Cannon, John Lenox, and Daniel Dingman, together with Benjamin S. 
Cox, taking to their assistance two chainmen and one blazer, proceed on 
the 22d inst. to view and lay out a road, as follows: Beginning on the 
State road from Piqua to Wapakoneta where it crosses Mill Creek in 
Turtle Creek Township, running northwesterly to Abraham Cannon’s, 
and make report of their proceedings to the next Board of Commission- 
ers.” December 14, 1819, a road was ordered to be viewed from the 
Five Mile Tree on the Musquito Creek road “to the county line on the 
east side of section 5, town. 2, range 13, at the most proper point for a 
road to the seat of justice of Logan County.” On March 6, 1820, a road 
was ordered to be viewed and laid out from Dingmansburg, through 
Sidney and Hardin, to Cynihiann. It was further ordered that a road 
be laid out from the State road at or near W m. Morrow’s, by Steinberg- 
er’s mill, to an intersection with the Mill Creek and Sidney road. 

Also a road from Hardin to the State road at or near the Nine Mile 
Creek in Loramie Township. Also a part of the road leading from 
Honey Creek to Musquito Creek. 

On April 24, 1820, it was ordered that a road be viewed and laid out 
from Cynthiana to the Darke County line, there to intersect the Green- 
ville road. 

September 5, 1820, a road was ordered to be laid out from at or near 
the southwest corner of section 2, town. 2, range 13, to the east line of 
the county. 

Also a road from the north end of Main Street, Sidney, up the river 
to the Dingmansburg and Wapakoneta road near Rodham Talbott’s; 
thence to the hill near Elisha Kirkland’s; thence by Win. Hathaway’s 
to the Miami ford above George Morrison’s; thence by nearest and best 
way to Logan County line to intersect the Bellefontaine road. 

Also a road from the south end of Ohio Street, Sidney, to Muddy Run, 
and down the run to Ruckman’s mill. 

Such was the infancy of the road system, which has become such a 
credit to the county. 

Education. 

It has been well said that “ignorance and neglect are the mainsprings 
of misrule,” and it is the pride of Ohio that her civilization never outran 
her schools. Had it been otherwise, civilization must have suffered 
too greatly to attain the heights it has reached to-day. The school sys- 
tem, with its added strength of years, may still be imperfect, but with 
all its imperfections who will measure its potency for good! Education 
was recognized by the constitution itself as the very strength and hope 
of the State, and it is even more than these. It is the very corner-stone, 
the chief support, as well as the main defence of civilization. The school 
house, like the home of the United States, must be a temple of that 
divine trinity, liberty, justice, and equality. The man or woman who 
teaches “the young idea how to shoot,” must move in sympathy and 
harmony with that “ hand which rocks the cradle,” and is the mover of 
the world. It is to the mothers and teachers of America that a whole 
race looks with mingled pride and hope. There is undoubtedly room 
for improvement in the school system, for progress invites enlargement 
of the school idea, because that idea is to give character to education. 
The schools must become more and more the guardians of liberty as 
they are now its foundation, for it is to be their peculiar province to 
teach political as well as social economy, and so produce intelligent 
electors as well as moral citizens. 

In a government like our own, where each individual is a king, the 
schools must rise to their highest level, and educate that sovereign 
power of the individual, so that it will be directed toward the security 
of the public welfare. In a free land of free schools the day must come 
when no apology dare be offered for ignorance of governmental affairs, 
and in that day the ballot will be guided by intelligence and not by preju- 
dice. Political vagaries, heresies, and passions must then vanish before 
the consuming light which is to radiate from the schools of the future. 
Posterity will not march up to the cannon’s mouth to learn in death that 
slavery is a crime; neither will any future generation rush upon the 
bayonet to learn that an “indissoluble union of indestructible states” 
was formed when “ we, the people, in order to form a more perfect union” 
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of already confederated States, did “ establish and ordain” a constitu- 
tion. 

The schools of the future will produce voters who will resent all ap- 
peals to prejudice. They will teach that the panacea for a panic consists 
more in honesty and economy than in the unlimited issue of promises to 
pay. They will produce voters who will know that money must be earned 
through an equivalent, and not secured by a government printing and 
distributing machine. They will teach the difference between promise 
and payment — between metallic and paper currencies. In those schools 
it will be learned that a promise is not payment, and that paper has 
never yet been money. They will teach that in the matter of liberty and 
happiness the greatest extravagance is the greatest economy, for the 
more you give of these the more you still retain. They will teach the 
difference between liberty and license and between happiness and selfish- 
ness. They will teach that liberty is the freedom to do good, and that 
to do good is the highest form of happiness. So much for the system 
of to-day and to-morrow ; and now glance for a moment at the system 
of yesterday. The advent of the pioneer in this county antedates the 
school system of the State, but schools of some class have ever been 
contemporaneous with settlement throughout the whole Northwest. The 
settlers came from the older communities, and carried with them a rever- 
ence for education which was only strengthened by their contact with 
the wildness and rudeness of nature. Whenever we find a little band of 
settlers, such as came here, we find “the school master is abroad.” The 
plan adopted, that of subscription, was the only available one, and each 
settler voluntarily contributed of his means to provide something of an 
education for his children. 

These pioneers were in earnest about the settlement of this country, 
and well knew where to lay the foundation of that society they were 
about to rear. True, the schools were rude and feeble, but it was a rude 
and feeble period, and as proud, a tribute as these pioneers would have 
asked was won. That tribute is the declaration that they gave up their 
very homes for school purposes before they could afford to erect even a 
log school-house, and actually engaged teachers when all their little 
means was neeessarj' to provide the physical comforts of life. 

The first buildings they erected for school purposes were rude and 
rudely furnished, while the curriculum was simple; but perhaps after all 
the schools of that day sustained about the same relation to those of to- 
day as these latter will to the schools of the next half century. The 
terms were short and wages low; everything was incomplete; but after 
all they represented a distinctively physical era, and so must not be 
measured too closely by the standard of this more clearly intellectual 
era. They served as a solid foundation for these, and if they had served 
no other purpose, this alone would entitle them to our grateful consider- 
ation. Aside from this they served the immediate needs of their day, 
and so directly fulfilled their mission. Education was then a luxury as 
it is now a necessity, and it mattered little if the teacher did “ board 
around,” or if the seats were made of “slabs.” The range of that edu- 
cation was limited, it is true, and it will ever be so, for the capacity of 
the human mind under favorable conditions neither has been nor can be 
measured. That it consisted largely in memorizing need not be denied, 
for even to-day it is too largely the same. Education should be the 
stimulation of thought, and not the parrot act of imitation. Too long 
the mind has been compared to such inanimate objects as the vessel, 
the marble, and the clay. It is now time to recognize it as a living, 
acting being, acted upon by its own activities, and not a dead passive 
object which, like the vessel, the marble, or the cla}', may be filled, or 
chiselled, or moulded at will. It is thought which constitutes the man, 
and this is the force by which the world is moved. 

Education, however comprehensive, can only aspire to two objects. 
Its first object is to arouse the activities of the mind; and the second is 
the stimulation of these activities after they are once aroused. This 
constitutes the all in all of education, and that process which attempts 
to develop the mind without recognizing its inherent forces, must not 
only fail, but will also do incalculable harm. Original effort is the cry- 
ing demand of the times, and this presupposes mental activity. This 
better and completer education is developing year by year. The pioneer 
schools could not overreach the rudiments, for neither time nor money 
was at command. Still a broad and firm foundation was laid, and the 


structure is rearing in greater strength and beauty as time fulfils its 
purposes. 

The log school-house gave way to the rude frame buildings, and these 
in turn yielded to the neatness of the modern buildings of frame and 
brick. The teacher no longer “ boards around,” the wages are better, 
the terms longer, and the curriculum more comprehensive. The build- 
ings are neatly constructed and comfortably furnished. The school is 
becoming an adjunct to the home, and sometimes provides a more whole- 
some moral and social atmosphere The old idea that the teacher is the 
enemy of the pupil has died away, and confidence and sympathy are sup- 
planting physical force. From this time forward the school will be the 
object of deepest solicitude to parent, teacher, and pupil alike, and under 
this condition all will be found laboring shoulder to shoulder in the great 
cause of education. With such an interest manifested the influence of 
the schools of to-day will extend from generation to generation as the 
recognized force of progress, development, and happiness. 

Travel the highways throughout the county to-day, and the school- 
house is constantly in view. Go away from the village, and just as the 
graded school building is losing itself behind the timber or buildings, 
you find yourself confronted by the rural school-house. You cannot 
escape them if you would, and if you are a man or woman the fact 
will cause you joy. Neither can you elude their influence. It is about 
you, and you feel it, wherever you go in the county. Those little brick 
or frame buildings are the mileposts along the avenues of education. 
The villages have independent schools, generally based on the graded 
system, and divided into separate and distinct departments, but all 
united under one superintendent. So it is that each child within the 
county has the privileges of the school furnished almost at the door of 
the home, until the most valuable of all acquisitions is rendered the very 
cheapest. 

Rklioious Institutions. 

It is needless to enter into details at this point relating to the history 
of religious societies, as they are separately treated under the several 
townships or towns to which they properly belong. These organizations 
are here to-day with their “ houses of worship” brought within reach of 
every member of the community. The Catholic church and the various 
Protestant denominations are represented throughout the county, so 
that generally an individual may find a church in which he may “wor- 
ship according to the dictates of his own conscience.” 

The oldest and newest communities in the county are almost uniformly 
Protestant; at least this is the case if weighed by majorities, while inter- 
mediate settlements were more strongly Catholic. In the old portion of 
the county, or the southern part, Protestantism was contemporaneous 
with settlement, and the early missionary, probably of the Methodist 
denomination, visited this section, and held religious services in the 
homes of the settlers before the era of houses dedicated especially to 
the worship of God. These missionaries came through the wilderness 
from the older and distant settlements, generally travelling bj’ horse 
and saddle as they took their way toward the homes of the pioneers. 
When it was known one of them was to visit the settlement, messengers 
were dispatched to give notice to all the settlers within a radius of seve- 
ral miles, and from these distances they repaired to the designated 
house, many at times being compelled to remain over night. Sometimes 
in favorable weather it was necessary to hold outdoor services, as the 
cabin of the settler would not accommodate the motley congregations. 
Under these circumstances it will be readily perceived that some of the 
“ pomp and splendor” of modern religion was wanting, for these were 
not encouraged by the times or circumstances. 

Yet, after all, the simpler truths constitute the essence of religion, and 
the pioneer looked exclusively to these. It was not so much a question 
of Presbyterianism or Methodism; not so much a question of open or 
close communion; not so much a question of immersing or sprinkling, 
as it was a guide to a higher life. The missionary dealt less, perhaps, 
with incomprehensible doctrines, and enunciated fewer dogmas, but he 
was zealous even to self-abnegation, and sought to better the condition 
of men’s lives, and strengthen them against adversity. While their doc- 
trines were fewer, perhaps some appeared harsher than may generally be 
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heard declared to-day, but thia does not lessen the credit given the early 
teachers and hearers. The Church, like all things else, has been a 
growth, and its very teaching is a development. Doctrines taught a 
half century since have been thrown aside as repugnant to the higher 
humanity of the people, and derogatory of the justice of God. Perhaps 
the church, in moving away from some incomprehensible theories and 
unjustifiable dogmas, has even too far forgotten the simpler truths 
which underlie religion. It may be that in wandering away for a season 
in idle speculation touching non-essentials, it came back to toy for a 
season with gew-gaws and ornaments only for recreation. 

Perhaps this is why, to some extent, the dissensions of the choir, and, 
for that matter, of the church, hold such a prominent place. We hear of 
the splendid choir, the costly organ, the stained glass, the brass cande- 
labra, and sometimes of the fashionable preacher, but, we had almost 
said, the principle of religion is ignored. Sometimes it looks as if it 
were merely a habit into which people have fallen, and the object of that 
habit, if any, was to determine which church can build the grandest 
house, support the most fashionable preacher, and deserve the name of 
the richest congregation. Perhaps this is all to mark the interval which 
is to precede that day in which religion is to be a thing of life and con- 
duct, and not a thing of belief and creed. Perhaps religion, the best 
emotion of the human heart, will yet assert itself in simple charity and 
good-will, leaving forms and ceremonies to take care of themselves. 
Perhaps out of all this will come man’s superiority to blind faith, and 
his contempt for the creed which circumscribes his field of usefulness. 

It may be that religion will yet be embraced more, because it is intelli- 
gible than because it is a mystery ; more for its own sake than out of 
reverence for a cruel past. Clearness is seeking in theology, as else- 
where, and it must yet adjust itself to the demands of the age, and meet 
the requirements of humane thought. The religion demanded is one of 
utility, one which will teach men a justice tempered with mercy, one 
which will deal with life rather than death, and with conduct rather than 
belief. 

It is a question of conduct and not of election, a question of deeds, 
not of predestination, a question of better lives, not of baptism, a ques- 
tion ot'love, not of fear, as it is viewed by the world to-daj’. This refers 
to all denominations, Protestant as well as Catholic, for the semper ides 
of the latter is not alone sufficient to satisfy the craving of a united mind 
and heart. 

Looking then at the distribution of faiths in this county, it will be 
found that while Protestantism largely prevails and predominates, 
Catholicism occupies a stronghold in the northwest quarter of the 
county, and has also strong congregations at Sidney and elsewhere in 
those portions not wholly Catholic. Of the Protestant portion it may 
be said that about all the leading denominations are strongly represented, 
and everywhere buildings of comfort, if not of elegance, may be seen tes- 
tifying of the wealth of the church. The finest Protestant churches are 
found in Sidney, while the finest Catholic edifice is found at Berlin, this 
being probably the costliest church in the county. 

I 

I 

Statistics of Wealth and Settlf.mf.nt. 

It is interesting to recall the small beginnings of the infant commu- 
nity which has assumed such great proportions. Take, for instance, the 
first financial exhibit in which the amount represented by both credits 
and debits was only a little more than $1100, and then note the deficit 
of $708. It looks like a small and hopeless beginning. This state of [ 
finances exhibited for the period extending from April 1, 1819, to the 
first Monday in June, 1820. Note next the Treasurer’s settlement for 
1822, and find the sum of $769 on either side of the account. Still this 
was a better showing than that of the preceding year; for, if it left no 
surplus, neither did it leave a deficiency. In 1823 a balance of $5.91 
accrued to the county. The showing was yet small but hopeful. In 
1825, with credits amounting to more than $1300, the exhibit shows a 
balance of $128 in favor of the county. From these statements hereto ■ 
annexed a clear idea will be obtained of the financial condition of the j 
eouuty from its organization to the year 1825. ' 

i 
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Exhibit of Receipts and Expenditures of the County from the first day 
of April, 1819, to the first Monday in June, 1820, inclusive. 


Dr. 

To township listers 

“ appraisers of property .... 

“ judges and clerks of election 
“ stationery for the board .... 

“ grand juries 

‘‘ traverse juries . . . . . 

“ to associate judges 

“ stationery for court 

“ prosecuting attorney 

“ collector of county levy .... 

“ viewers and surveyors on roads . 

“ cryer for calling sale of bull 
“ one table and jury-box for clerk . 

“ clerk of Common Pleas of Miami for duplicate 
“ clerk of Common Pleas for April term 

“ contract for jail 

“ contract for part of court-house . 

“ plank of T. W. Ruckman .... 

“ keeping bull ...... 

“ clerk of court for extra services, copying and re 
cording plat for auditing 
“ commissioners’ fees to September term, 1819 
“ John Lenox, part of court-house 
“ county treasurer’s fee 

Cr. 


$39 

00 

3 

00 

24 

00 

5 

25 

69 

75 

12 

05 

36 

00 

11 

25 

45 

00 

17 

55 

98 

62.5 

1 

00 

8 

00 

4 

05 

37 

00 

311 

0'> 

98 

12.5 

4 

82.5 

2 

00 

27 

93 

27 

00 

20 

00 

7 

01) 


$910 80.5 


By county levy for 1819 . 

“ store and tavern license 
“ fines paid clerk of court 
For incorrect bills deduct 


. $175 56 
. 31 00 

5 00 
9 25 


$202 31 

Deficit $708 49.5 

James Lewis, Treasurer. 


Jonathan Beatty, Treasurer , in Account with Shelby County, Ohio. 
June 1, 1821. Dr. 


Money paid into treasury 


$6 

25 

Collector’s receipts . 


197 

30 

Fines 


2 

00 

Tavern licenses 


10 

00 

Money paid by directors of Sidne) 


275 

88 

ii ii ii u 


379 

88 

Road tax 


18 

58 


Cr. 



Amount of orders redeemed 

. . • • 

$864 

54 

Receipts for money paid Turtle 

Creek Township 



for road purposes 

. 

12 

12 

Uncurrent bank paper 

• . • • 

6 

25 

Money for road purposes . 

. 

6 

43J 

Balance due the treasury . 

. 


55 J 

June 5, 1821. This day settled 

the above account. 



$889 90 


$889 90 


Attest: James Wells, Clerk. 


Wm. Berry, 

Jos. Mellinoer, 

I). Henry, 

Comm’rs. 


Jonathan Beatty , Treasurer, in Account Current with Shelby County 
for the Years 1821-2. 


1821. 


# 

Da. 


June 5. 

To cash 

received of commis’s, June 5, 1821. . 

$6 25 

ii 

ii 

ii 

for road purposes . 

6 43| 

ii 

ii 

i* 

for school purposes 

4 50 

Jan. 16. 

ii 

ii 

Wm. Joli nsl on as don. . 

11 75 

Aug. 11. 

St 

ii 

David Henry, Director 





of Sidney 

87 55J 

i» 

ii 

ii 

H. B. Foote, for fine 

1 00 

Dec. 14. 

ii 

ii 

sheri If, for lines of Ger- 





rard .... 

42 00 

u 

ii 

ii 

county as portion of 





State tax . 

28 59 

a 

ii 

ii 

for fine of B. A rstingslall 

2 50 

u 

ii 

ii 

“ A. Blakeley . 

3 00 


ii 

ii 

of Robert Hurley 

3 00 

1822. 





Jan. 16. 

ii 

ii 

col. for roads, etc., 1821 

79 09.3 
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Jan. 16. 

u 


Feb. 12. 
March 4. 

k. 


Apr. 20. 
June 3. 


To cash received of J. Blake, lie. for merchd. $10 00 
“ “ fine for selling whiskey 

to minors . 5 00 

“ fine of George Johnston . . 3 00 

“ State Treasurer, by F. W. Ruck- 
man, for roads, etc., paid at 
Columbus, for 1820 . . . 25 19 

“ State tax, ’20, for county purposes 86 15 
“ Isaac Parks as donation . . 30 00 

“ Wm. Johnston, “ . . . 42 62$ 

“ George Pool, “ . . . 1 00 

“ T. W. Ruckman, collector county . 

levy 232 75 

To amount due last settlement . . . 55$ 

“ fine paid by B. S. Cox and yourself . . 10 00 

“ fine collected by sheriff of Wm. Drake . 10 00 
Donation paid by Samuel Marrs . . .17 25 


To amount due from county 


232 75 
55$ 

10 00 
10 00 
17 25 

$769 19$ 

63 


1822. 
March 5. 


$769 82$ 


June 3. 


By amount of orders redeemed since June 

5, 1821 $611 lOf 

By amount of road certificates, 1821 . . 65 52 

“ cash on hand for 1821 . . 13 57 

By cash received of State Treasurer for road 
purposes, paid at Columbus in 1820 . 25 19 

By uneurrent money now in treasury . . 6 25 

By cash that remains since last settlement . 6 43| 

44 for schools on hand . . . 4 50 

By orders redeemed since March 5 . 37 25 


$769 82$ 

“ 4. This day settled the annual account as above. 

Jonathan Beatty, Treasurer. 

Jonathan Beatty , Treasurer, in Account Current with Shelby County 
for the year 1823. 

Dr. 

To uncurrent bank paper $6 25 

“ cash for road purposes, 1820 25 19 

“ ' “ school “ “ . . 4 50 

“ “ road “ 1819-20 . . - . 6 43f 

“ cash, C. Jackson, donation 50 00 

“ “ A. McClintock, “ 81 20 

“ “ Francis Kendall’s tavern license . . . 5 00 

“ “ paid in on county levy, 1822 .... 120 15 

44 44 of K. Williams for fines 2 00$ 

“ “ county’s portion of State tax, 1822 . . 60 61 

“ “ of J. Lenox, Esq., for fines . . . . 4 00 

“ “ J. Bryan for licenses 10 00 

44 “ Samuel Marrs for donation . . . . 2 50 

44 “ paid in for county levy, 1822 . . . 66 43f 

“ 14 of George Pool for donation . . . . 5 00 

$440 26f 


By uncurrent bank paper 
44 cash on hand for roads, 1820 . 

44 44 44 schools 

44 44 44 roads, 1819-20 

44 cash due treasurer last settlement 
44 orders redeemed up to that date 

Due the county 
Errors excepted. 


$6 25 
25 19 
4 50 
6 43| 
63 

400 35 


M43 35| 
5 91 


Jonathan Beatty , Treasurer , in Account Current with Shelby County 
for the Year 1824. 

Dr. 


By money paid for schools 

44 44 Robert McClure (road) 

44 “ S. McClure, 44 

44 44 Turtle Creek Township (road) 

44 44 J. Blake, collector 

44 44 James Wells 

44 44 self 

44 44 Cynthian Township (road) . 

44 money orders redeemed 

44 uncurrent paper 

44 road receipts 

44 balance due county this day . . . . 

Balance in treasury . . . . 

Jonathan Beatty , Treasurer , in Account Current 

for the Year 1825. 

Dr. 

To uncurrent paper on hand 

44 school money 

44 county portion of 1823, by collector 
44 State in arrears, paid by auditor 
44 county portion, paid in on arrears . 

44 road tax, 44 44 

44 4 * on Murray and Manning’s land, de- 

ducted out of the first amount to 
State in arrears .... 
44 “ paid in to Columbus, and deducted 

out of State arrears 
44 44 paid in by Philip Coleman 

44 amount of money paid in by collector, 1824 . 
44 44 balance paid in by collector . 

44 44 paid in by collector for roads, due 

from State for 1823 

44 road money paid in by collector for 1821 
44 amount due from State for county purposes 
in 1824, and paid by collector . 

44 amount of county portion of 1824, by collec- 
tions 

“ amount of county portion paid in State treas- 
ury, 1824 

44 amount of funds paid in by collector 1824, for 

expenses of printing, etc 

44 road money, by Alex. McKee 

44 amount of cash paid in by G. Blake for roads, 

1823 

44 amount paid in by J. Blake on county levy, ’23, 
44 44 by Wm. Beatty, collector 1824, 

county levy ....... 

44 am’t paid A. Minnears and G. Bodkins, fines . 

44 Jona. Beatty, to retail liquors and license 
44 amount of Samuel Washburn to retail liquor. 

44 Jobu Blake for store permit .... 

44 amount of license of Geo. Richards & Co. 

44 44 44 Jesse Bryan . 

44 44 44 John Blake, store and 

tavern license . 

44 44 44 Alex. McKee, collector 

1822 on county levy . 
44 balance of State’s portion in arrears, after de- 
ducting amount of State, county, and roads, 
applied in county portion .... 
44 balance last settlement, after deducting errors 
44 amount of road certificates paid in by A. W. 

McKee, collector, 1822 .... 

44 Joseph Wilson, for Jesse Wilson, for fine 
44 Stephen Bennett for fine 


$4 

00 

13 

63J 

11 

86$ 

10 

94 

112 

61 

5 

00 

5 

33 

11 

97 

262 

37$ 

6 

25 

117 

61 

38 

47 


$600 06 

38 47 

with Shelby County 


$6 25 
50 

69 37.3 
56 24.8 

25 97.5 

26 67.7 


8 32.1 

21 21.6 

1 65 
26 99.2 

141 01.4 

14 20.4 
13 57 

87 80.2 

66 85.9 

11 25.9 

40 11 
30 60.4 

10 44.4 
262 55.5 

285 48 

2 00 
8 00 
1 00 

4 18.7 
10 00 

15 25 


25 92 


6 85.5 
31 42.9 

96 47.7 
8 00 
2 00 


$1,442 83.4 


To uncurrent paper 

• ••••• 

. $6 25 



Cr. 


66 

amount received of Esquire Lenox for fines . 

. 7 00 

66 

cash paid Perry Township .... 

$22 73.5 

u 

64 

auditor (State tax) . 

. 136 39$ 

66 

66 

Wm. Peppers for Green Township . 

8 16.3 

u 

66 

44 (county tax) 

. 34 92 

(6 

66 

John Bryan for Orange 44 

13 25 

66 

(6 

Director of Sidney . 

. 124 77 

66 

66 

R. McClure for Loramie Township . 

10 42 

64 

66 

Esquire Henry for fines 

. 2 00 

66 

66 

Samuel Marshall for Turtle Creek 


(< 

66 

A. McClintock (donation) 

. 20 00 



Township 

16 00 

66 

66 

B. Brandon, 44 

. 6 00 

66 

66 

Samuel Fogler for Perry Township 

13 25 

66 

66 

G. Pool, 44 

. 4 00 

66 

46 

Wm. Mills for Cynthian “ 

4 00 

66 

66 

A. Evers (license) 

. 11 27$ 

64 

66 

John Johnston for Clinton 44 

9 00 

66 

66 

self (permits) . 

. 5 33$ 

66 

64 

Wih. Barrington for printing . 

12 62.5 

66 

66 

school and road funds 

. 230 33J 

66 

64 

David Henry 

15 75 


Due county last year 

. 5 91 


road certificates in Meyers, Malcoms, Hubbles, 





$600 06 


and Coleman’s arrearages . 

4 63.2 
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To road certificates paid in by McKee for 1822 . 
“ “ receipts paid in by collector for 1824 

“ cash paid A. McKee on road tax overpaid for 

1822 

“ county orders redeemed 

“ a charge of road money paid in by McKee 
and Blake, charge duplicated . 

“ amount paid to A. McKee, road tax overpaid 

of 1822 

“ uncurrent paper on hand . 

“ cash on hand 

“ percentage, treasurer 

Balance 


$96 47.7 
139 68.2 

12 78.4 
787 54.7 

28 26.4 

12 78.4 
6 25 
50 12.5 
50 54.9 

$1,314 28.7 

128 59.7 


Errors excepted. 


Jonathan Beatty, Treasurer. 


Expenses. 

It is common enough to-day to hear complaints on account of the ex- 
penses of the county. Salaries are sometimes said to be too high, and 
then it is hinted these salaried officers are reckless of their trusts, and 
prodigal of the people’s money. Consequently we hear of “ high taxes,” 
until each semi-annual payment of taxes marks a period wherein pro- 
tests and complaints will abound “thick as autumnal leaves in Val- 
ambrosa.” It is true county officers, like others, may be reckless or 
injudicious, and incur unreasonable expense, and it is also true this ex- 
pense must be met by taxation. Still, it is also true that chronic grum- 
blers and constitutional protesters abound, who can no more help this 
course than the leper can help his disease. Disease is the right word, 
and we like it in this sense and connection. Still as it is something of 
a duty, or, at least, a courtesy to pander to the tastes and desires of 
the sick, we herewith present a statement of the expenses of the county 
for 1822, nnd hope the grumbler at high taxes and that other reader 
who is pining for “ the good old times” will be able to extract a wealth 
of comfort from its perusal. 

Exhibit of the orders drawn for county expenses from the 4 th day of 

June , 1821, to the 4th day of June , 1822, to which is added a summary 

statement of the finances of the county. 

Associate Judges: Samuel Marshall, for services, $17.00; Wm. W. 
Cecil, for services, $17.38. $34.38. 

Prosecuting Attorney: Henry Bacon, for the term of December, 1821, 
and May, 1822, $50.00. 

Jurors and Constables: Grand jurors, $93.00; petit jurors, $4.00; 
constables, for current services, $7.80. $104.80. 

Witnesses in cases lost by State, $6.00. 

Repairs on Public Buildings: Alex. McKee, for repairs on jail, $3.00; 
Elisha Williams, for repairs on court-house, $67.53f ; Wm. Beatty, for 
repairs on jail, $2.00; John Snyder, for repairs on court-house, $130.00; 
Elisha Williams, for repairs on court-house, $14.00; Wm. Johnston, for 
hauling plank, $1.00; David Henry, for glass, $10.00. $227.53f. 

Clerk Fees: Harvey B. Foote, allowance up to May 16, 1821, $32.20J. 

Sheriff’s Fees: Daniel Y. Dingman, late sheriff, for summoning jurors 
at September and December terms, 1819, $4.00; Thomas W. Ruckraan, 
for same service at April term, 1821, $2.00; to the same, as annual al- 
lowance for the year 1821, $30.00; Thomas W. Ruckman, for summon- 
ing jurors at September and December terms, 1820, $4.00; to same, as 
allowance as collector, $3.16; to same, as annual allowance for 1821, 
$30.00; to same, for summoning jurors at May term, 1822, $2.00. $75.16. 

County Commissioners: Wm. Berry, for services, $13.50; Robert 
McClure, for services, $20.25; David Henry, for services, $11.25; Jos. 
Mellinger, for services, $11.25. $56.25. 

Stationery and Printing : John McCorkle, for paper and wafers, $4.25 ; 
Wm. B. Barrington, for advertising delinquent lands, etc., $7.00. $11.25. 

County Auditor: Robert Aldrich, late auditor, for balance due on 
his account, $12.12£; James Wells’s account to December 3, 1821, $30.00. 
$42.12£. 

Treasurer: Jonathan Beatty, for services for one year ending June, 
1821, $25.00. 

Judges and clerks of election, $31.05. 

Listers and appraisers, $30.00. 


Contingencies: Thomas B. Van Horn, for his services locating the 
seat of justice, $14.00; D. Williams, for making desk for clerk, $8.00. 
$ 22 . 00 . 

Support of Prisoners: Wm. Beatty, for support of John Gallant, 
$3.05; Alex. McKee, for support of L. Talbott, $2.80; Robert McClure, 
for support of F. Scott, $1.55. $7.40. 

Total, $755.16. 


The Settlers and the Lands Entered. 

As much remains to be said of the actual settlers and localities of set- 
tlements, it appears well to introduce this subject at this point, by a pre- 
sentation of the settlers’ names, and the description of the lands entered. 
Among these names will be found those which appear here and there 
throughout these pages, until they become familiar to every reader, and 
it is well to thus identify them. It shows too they were never adven- 
turers, but came with bona fide intentions of permanent citizenship, 
made their mark upon the community in its every department, and trans- 
mitted their names to the citizenship of to-day. In the accompanying 
statement, it may be proper to observe the significance of the abbrevia- 
tions. The rule headings “Sec.,” “T.,” “R.,” “Fr.,” “Sit.,” and 
“A.,” signify Section, Town, Range, Fraction, Situation, and Acres. 
Abbreviations within the rules indicate cardinal or semi-cardinal points, 
except M. R., sometimes written elsewhere M. R. S., which refers to the 
Miami River Survey. 


Land Entries prior to the Year 1822. 


Original Proprietors. 

Jonathan Nichols 



8©c. 

10 

T. 

1 

R. 

12 

Fr. 

N. W. 

Sit. A. 

M. R. 160 

Robert Gibson . 



30 

1 

7 

Frac. 

E. 145 

Daniel Vandmnrk 



14 

1 

13 

Frac. 

M. R. 121 

Azariah Julian . 



10 

9 

5 

N. W. 

E. 60 

Azariah Julian . 



10 

9 

5 

N. W. 

E. 100 

Wm. Johnston . 



27 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 156 

John Kennard . 



13 

8 

6 

S. E. 

E. 160 

David Hendershott 



31 

8 

6 

s. w. 

E. 159 

James and John Lenox 


12 

8 

6 

N. W. 

E. 159 

James Caldwell . 

. 


1 

8 

6 

s. w. 

E. 157 

John and Richard Lenox 


31 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 80 

John and Richard Lenox 


31 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 77 

James Marshall . 



5 

7 

6 

N. W. 

E. 157 

Joseph Mellinger 



30 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 161 

John Mellinger . 



30 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 161 

John Mellinger . 



29 

7 

6 

s. w. 

E. 152 

John Mellinger . 



29 

7 

6 

N. W. 

E. 152 

Rebecca Earl 



7 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 158 

Wm. Stuart 



2 

1 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 161 

John Decker 



12 

1 

12 

N. W. 

M. R. 60 

Hezekiah Hubble 



7 

2 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 100 

Robert Hurley . 



25 

9 

5 

N. E. 

E. 60 

David Henry 



28 

2 

13 

S. E. 

M. R. 108 

Conrad Pouchers 



4 

9 

5 

N. W. 

E. 161 

Wm. McClure 



3 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 62.5 

Eleazar Hathaway 



4 

9 

5 

s. w. 

E. 160 

Abraham Hathaway 

• 


30 

10 

5 

s. w. 

E. 132 

Robert Houston 

• 


8 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 160 

Robert Houston 

• 


9 

9 

5 

N T . W. 

E. 160 

Robert Houston 



9 

9 

5 

S. W. 

E. 160 

John Houston . 



8 

9 

5 

s. w. 

E. 160 

Wm. Houston 



18 

9 

5 

N. E. 

E. 160 

Robert Hurley . 



25 

9 

5 

N. E. 

E. 100 

Wm. Bush . 



30 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 113 

James Buchanan 



20 

7 

6 

S. W. 

E. 150 

Thomas McKey . 



28 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 20.5 

Philip Smyser . 



28 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 80 

Philip Smyser . 



22 

1 

12 

S. W. 

M. R. 157.5 

Charles Hilyard . 



28 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 80 

Wm. Berry . 



23 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 252 

Wm. Berry . 



23 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 152 

Thomas Butt 



32 

10 

5 

S. E. 

E. 154 

Wm. Berry 



23 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 152 

Cephus Carey 



30 

8 

6 

S. E. 

E. 144 

Wm. Bush . 



30 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 19 

Wm. Stuart 



10 

7 

6 

S. W. 

E. 185 

Fred. Steinbcrger 



17 

7 

6 

s. w. 

E. 150 

Moses Vale 



19 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 162 

John Hendershott 



29 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 152 

Rufus Carey 



10 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 78.5 

Rufus Carey 



10 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 78 5 
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Original Proprietor!. 


6«c. 

T. 

B 

Pr. 

sit. 

A. 

Elias Carey 


. 3 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

158 

Philip Coleman . 


. I 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

157.2 

Philip Coleman . 


. 1 

8 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

80 

Philip Coleman . 


. 1 

8 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

80 

James Cannon . 


. 28 

8 

6 

S. W. 

E. 

156 

George Chiles 


. 21 

2 

13 

S. w. 

M. R. 

149 

James Dingman . 


. 5 

1 

13 

Frac. 

M. R. 

166 

Joseph Defrees . 


. 11 

7 

14 

Frac. 

E. 

174 

Joseph Defrees . 


. 11 

7 

6 

Frac. 

E. 

111 

James Dingman . 


. 20 

1 

7 

Frac. 

E. 

269 

James Dingman . 


. 20 

1 

7 

Frac. 

E. 

50 

Patrick Doak 


. 22 

1 

12 

N. E. 

M. R. 

155 

James Dingman . 


. 5 

1 

13 

Frac. 

M. R. 

401 

James Dingman, Jr. 


. 10 

1 

13 

Frac. 

M. R. 

267 

John Mathers 


. 34 

2 

13 

S. W. 

M. R. 

142 

John Cowan 


. 28 

2 

13 

S. W. 

M. R. 

158 

David Henry 


. 28 

2 

13 

S. E. 

M. R. 

50 

Wm. Marrs. 


. 22 

2 

13 

s. w. 

M. It. 

159 

Wm. Marrs . 


. 21 

2 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 

157 

Thomas McClish 


. 29 

8 

6 

S. W. 

E. 

156 

Cephas Carey 


. 19 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

159 

Cephas Carey 


. 30 

8 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

12 

Azariah Julian . 


. 3 

9 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

4 

Robert McClure . 


. 3 

9 

5 

S. W. 

E. 

154 

Robert McClure . 


. 2 

9 

5 

s. w. 

E. 

158 

Samuel McClure. 


. 9 

9 

5 

N. E. 

E. 

160 

John Miller 


. 31 

10 

5 

S. W. 

E. 

143 

Wm. Morrow 


. 27 

9 

5 

N. E. 

E. 

160 

Samuel Marshall 


. 5 

7 

6 

8. W. 

E. 

157 

Samuel Marshall 


. 6 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

159 

Samuel Marshall 


. 32 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

153 

Robert McClure . 


. 18 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

162 

John Johnston . 


. 2 

8 

5 

S. E. 

E. 

162 

Wm. Berry . 


. 23 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 

50 

Samuel Marshall 


. 32 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

4.7 

Conrad Pouchers 


. 32 

10 

5 

N. W. 

E. 

101 

Conrad Pouchers 


. 32 

10 

5 

N. E. 

E. 

156 

John Peck . 


. 26 

9 

5 

8. W. 

E. 

160 

Thomas Plummer 


. 26 

9 

5 

N. E. 

E. 

160 

McMillen and Belderback 

. 1 

7 

6 

Frac. 

E. 

98 

Parks and Brandon 


. 1 

7 

6 

Frac. 

E. ' 

28 

Samuel Robertson 


. 19 

2 

13 

N. W. 

E. 

149 

John Redinbaugh . 


. 11 

1 

12 

S. W. 

M. R. 

159 

Wm. Robertson . 


. 27 

2 

13 

N. E. 

M. R. 

157 

George Chiles 


. 21 

2 

13 

S. W. 

M. R. 

8 

Thomas Robertson 


. 1 

2 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 

159 

Azariah Julian . 


. 3 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 

87 

Wm. Robertson . 


. 30 

7 

6 

S. W. 

E. 

162 

John Stephens . 


. 28 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

156 

John Hendershott 


. 29 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

152 

Charles Sterrett . 


. 36 

8 

6 

Frac. 

E. 

508 

Henry Sturm 


. 1 

2 

13 

S. W. 

M. R. 

159 

Joseph Steinberger 


. 32 

8 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

155 

Ebenezer Stephens 


. 18 

8 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

109 

Ebenezer Stephens 


. 18 

8 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

50 

Wm. Bush . 


. 30 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

24 

Rodham Talbott 


. 19 

1 

7 

Frtic. 

E. 

509 

John Underwood 


. 10 

1 

12 

S. W. 

M. R. 

158 

Daniel Valentine 


. 22 

1 

12 

N. W. 

M. R. 

157 

Harmon Dildine 


. 12 

1 

12 

N. W. 

M. R. 

100 

Daniel Vandemark 


. 14 

1 

13 

Frac. 

M. R. 

121 

Daniel Vandemark 


. 7 

2 

13 

N. E. 

M. R. 

160 

John Wilson 


. 7 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

159 

John Wilson 


. 6 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

160 

James Logan 


. 18 

7 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

162 

Charles Weeks . 


. 34 

2 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 

142 

Jeremiah White . 


. 28 

8 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

156 

James Cannon . 


. 28 

8 

6 

S. W. 

E. 

40 

Conrad Pouchers 


. 32 

10 

5 

N. W. 

E. 

55 

Michael Young . 


. 5 

1 

12 

S. E. 

M. R. 

158 

John Bronson 


. 28 

7 

6 

Frac. 

E. 

310 

Wm. Bothel 


. 5 

2 

12 

8. E. 

M. R. 

160 

Joseph Brown . 


. 22 

1 

12 

S. E. 

M. R. 

157 

Benjamin Bayless 


. 21 

2 

13 

E* 

M. R. 

320 

Isaac Ballinger . 


. 29 

7 

5 

N. E. 

E. 

160 

Nathan Bull 


. 35 

2 

12 

N. E. 

E. 

160 

Nathan Bull 


. 35 

2 

12 

N. W. 

E. 

160 

McMillan and Belderback 

. 1 

7 

6 

Frac. 

E. 

141 

Hezekiah Hubble 


. 7 

2 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 

60 

Moses Vale. 


. 19 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

162 

David Hendershott 


. 12 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 

160 

Joseph Darlington 


. 13 

1 

14 

N* 

M. R. 

318 

Joseph Darlington 


. 14 

1 

14 

Frac. 

M. R. 

242 


Original Proprietors. 


See. 

T. 

B. 

Pr. 

811 . 

A. 

Joseph Darlington 


20 

1 

14 

Frac. 

M. R. 

125 

Joseph Darlington 


18 

2 

13 

N. E. 

M. R. 

158 

Joseph Darlington 


12 

2 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 

167 

Joseph Darlington 


8 

1 

14 

Frac. 

M. R. 

135 

Joseph Darlington 


13 

1 

14 


M. R. 

768 

Christopher Telker 


25 

8 

6 

Frac. 

E. 

153 

Robert Gibson . 


24 

8 

6 

Frac. 

E. 

157 

Robert Gibson . 


35 

8 

7 

Frac. 

E. 

153 

Win. Griffith 


7 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 

160 

Wm. Townley 


35 

8 

6 

N. E. 

E. 

160 

Francis Johnston 


32 

8 

6 

S. W. 

E. 

159 

John Johnston . 


32 

8 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

159 

James Jackson . 


24 

9 

5 

s. w. 

E. 

160 

John Johnston . 


25 

9 

5 

N. W. 

E. 

160 

James Johnston . 


24 

9 

5 

N. E. 

E. 

160 

James Johnston . 


19 

7 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

160 

James Johnston . 


30 

7 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

160 

Moses Kain 


18 

7 

6 

S. W. 

E. 

162 

Nathan Kelly 


13 

8 

6 

N* 

E. 

320 

James Logan 


18 

7 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

162 

John McCiintock 


34 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 

160 

James Marshall . 


18 

7 

6 

S. W. 

E. 

162 

John Mathers 


11 

1 

12 

N. W. 

M. R. 

160 

Adam McCiintock 


24 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 

160 

Wm. Townley 


25 

8 

6 

N. W. 

E. 

153 

Thomas Norman 


6 

2 

12 

N. E. 

M. R. 

160 

John Orbison 


80 

10 

5 

N. W. 

E. 

147 

John A. Parr 


17 

1 

12 

S. E. 

M. R. 

138 

Charles Ilelyard . 


28 

1 

12 

Frac. 

M. R. 

21.50 

Isaac Swaringer . 


10 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

157 

Henry Sturm 


1 

2 

13 

S. E. 

M. R. 

159 

0. M. Spencer 


13 

1 

13 

Frac. 

M. R. 

432 

D. Talbott . 


4 

1 

13 

Frac. 

M. II. 

627 

I). Talbott . 


34 

2 

13 

E* 

M. R. 

289 

D. Talbott . 


28 

2 

13 

N. W. 

M. R. 

158 

D. Talbott . 


27 

2 

13 

S. E. 

M. R. 

159 

James Cannon . 


29 

8 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

156 

Wm. Wells . 


2 

9 

5 

S. E. 

E. 

153 

Win. Wells . 

14 

-15 

7 

6 

S. E. 

E. 

532 

Wm. Wells . 

. 

24 

1 

12 

S. E. 

M. R. 

173 


Duplicate of Perry and Fractional Part of Essex Townships for the year 1819. 


Horse#. Cattle Tax. 

Botkin, Charles 3 6 81 50 

Hors«t. 

Kietrins, Jonathan 1 

CalU*. Tax. 
2 $0 51) 

Bothel, W ni. 

2 

1 

70 

Kirtland, Elisha 


3 

30 

Birely, Wm. 

1 


30 

Lockhard, Philip 

1 


30 

Birely, Michael 

1 


30 

Lockhard, Philip, Jr. 

1 

2 

50 

Bush, R. 

1 

2 

50 

Lockhard, Elizabeth 

1 

1 

40 

Bodle, John 

1 

1 

40 

Le Masters, Jacob 

3 

2 

1 10 

Bodle, John M., Jr. 


1 

10 

Larne, David 

2 

5 

1 10 

Botkin, Thomas 

2 

1 

70 

Marsh, Griffin 

1 

1 

40 

Bennett. Jos., 1 stallion 

2 

4 

2 00 

Montony, Elijah 


l 

10 

Berry, Wm., Jr. 

2 

3 

90 

Morrison, George 


1 

10 

Botkin, George 

1 

2 

50 

Matthews, John 

2 

2 

80 

Botkin, John 

1 


30 

Medaris, John 

1 

1 

40 

Berry, Wm. 

2 

1 

70 

Minnear, Wm. 

3 

3 

1 20 

Berry, George 

2 

2 

80 

Minnear, Abraham 

2 

2 

80 

Blan kinship, Benj. 

2 

1 

70 

Minnear, Isaac 

2 

2 

80 

Bryan, James 

2 

3 

90 

Miller, Robert 

1 

2 

50 

Bryan, John 

3 

2 

1 10 

Manning, John (1 honse 




Conroy, Edward 

2 

5 

1 10 

$150) 

2 

4 

1 75 

Chiles, George 

2 

1 

70 

Manning, Benjamin 

1 

2 

50 

Dingman, James, Jr. 

1 

2 

50 

Murphy, John 


l 

10 

Dwire, Edward 

2 

3 

90 

Marrs, Wm. 

3 

6 

1 50 

Donaldson, Joseph 

1 


30 

Musselman, Peter 


3 

30 

Drake, Wm. 

2 

1 

70 

Medaris, Abraham 

1 

2 

50 

Dingman, James 

1 

2 

50 

McKee, Thomas 

2 

2 

80 

Dingman, Daniel 

3 


90 

Norris, Luke 

1 

2 

50 

Dingman, Abraham 

1 

1 

40 

Princehouse, Chas. n. 

2 

1 

70 

Doak, Patrick 

2 

4 

1 00 

Princehouse, Peter 

1 

2 

50 

Ellsworth, Aauilla 

1 

2 

50 

Pool, George 

2 

2 

80 

Ellsworth, Jonn 

2 

5 

1 10 

• Post, Israel 

3 

1 

1 00 

Ellsworth, Wm. 


1 

10 

Robinson, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Francis, John 

2 

3 

90 

Robinson, Samuel 

1 

2 

50 

Gilbert, John 

2 

1 

70 

Richardson, Wm. 

2 

4 

1 00 

Gable, Caleb 


1 

10 

Remack, John 


1 

10 

Glassmire, Abraham 

1 

2 

50 

Rideubaugh, John 

4 

1 

1 30 

Hubble, Asa 

1 

2 

50 

Stabler, Jonathan 


3 

30 

Hnnt, John 

2 

2 

80 

Sargent, Ezekiel 


3 

30 

Henry, David 

1 

4 

70 

Sturms, Wm. 

1 

1 

40 

Hathaway, John 
Hale, Thomas 

3 

3 

1 20 

Sturms, Henry 

1 

5 

80 

1 

1 

40 

Sturms, Henry, Jr. 

2 


60 

Johnston, Charles 

2 

1 

70 

Sturms, Mathias 

1 

3 

60 

Johnston, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Shaffer, John 

1 

1 

40 

Johnston, John 

1 

1 

40 

Shaffer, Daniel 


1 

10 

Johnston, Edward 

2 

7 

1 30 

Smith, Timothy 

1 

2 

50 

Jackson, Jesse, Jr. 

2 

4 

1 00 

Shopp, George 
Tuttle, Thaddeus 

1 

1 

40 

Jackson, Alexander 

2 

4 

1 00 

2 

1 

70 

Jackson, Jesse 

1 

2 

50 

Treader, Tengle 

1 

2 

50 


Digitized by 
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Talbott, Rodham 
Underwood, Wm. 


Horses- Cattle- Tax. 


3 $0 60 
60 


Weeks, Charles 
Weeks, James 


Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

2 3 $0 90 

1 30 


Underwood, John 

1 

2 

50 

Young. Michael 

2 

3 

90 

Valentine, Daniel 

1 

5 

80 

Young, Thomas 

2 

3 

90 

Yandemark, Daniel 

2 

4 

1 00 




- 

Wilkinson, Thomas 

3 

4 

1 30 

Total 


$67 60 


Town Property in 

i Dingmansburg. 





Lot*. Value. Tax. 


Lot* 

Value. Tax. 

Bryan, John 

1 $10 $0 05 

Francis, John 

21 $11 $0 05.5 

Stokes, John, Jr. 

2 

10 

05 

Cox, Benjamin S. 

22 

15 

07.5 

Stokes, John, Jr. 

3 

7 

03.5 

Colman, Asa 

23 

15 

07.5 

Dingman, James 

4 

6 

03 

White, Polly 

24 

10 

05 

Weeks, James 

5 

8 

04 

Dingman, M. V. 

25 

11 

05.5 

Dingman, James 

6 

8 

04 

Lowery, Fielding 

26 

26 

13 

Hubble, Hezekiah 

7 

10 

05 

Dingman, James, Jr. 

27 

18 

09 

Hubble, Hezekiah 

8 

10 

05 

Bryan, John 

28 

15 

07.5 

Dingman, James 

9 

8 

04 

Gilbert, John 

29 

16 

08 

Dingman, James 

10 

8 

04 

Culberson, Robert H. 

30 

12 

06 

Weeks, Charles 

11 

10 

05 

Stoker, John 

31 

11 

05.5 

Shidler, Jacob 

12 

10 

05 

Dingman, .lames 

32 

8 

04 

Dingman, Abraham 

13 

10 

05 

Dingman, James 

33 

10 

05 

Gilbert, John 

14 

10 

05 

Bryan, James 

34 

10 

05 

Dingman, James 

15 

8 

04 

Hubble, Asa 

35 

10 

05 

Evans, Philip 

16 

12 

06 

Bryan, John 

36 

7 

03.5 

Treader, Teagle 

17 

80 

40 

Dingman, James 

37 

8 

04 

Bobo, Gardner 

18 

20 

10 

Hurley, Cornelius 

38 

10 

05 

Drake, Wm., Jr. 

19 

25 

12.5 




■ 

Weeks, Charles 

20 

15 

07.5 

Total 



$2 54 


Loramie Township Duplicate. 




Horses. Cettle. Tax. 

Horeet. Cattle Tax. 

Anderson, Wm. 

1 

2 $0 50 

Jerome, Wm. 


1 $0 10 

Black, Andrew 

1 

3 

60 

Julian, Azeriah 

2 

2 

80 

Black, George 

1 

, 1 

40 

Johnston, James 


1 

10 

Botkin, James 

1 

1 

40 

Kendall, Wm. 

1 


30 

Butt, Thomas 

2 

2 

80 

Lightny, Benjamin 

1 

1 

40 

Border, John 


1 

10 

Lightny, Samuel 

1 

1 

40 

Crossman, James 


1 

10 

Lamisou, Isaac 

2 

1 

70 

Craig, John 

2 

4 

1 00 

McClure, Samuel 

2 

4 

1 00 

Cassel, Thomas 


1 

10 

McCain, James 

4 


1 20 

Dickey, Michael 

1 

1 

40 

Morrow, Wm. 

2 

3 

90 

Danner, Leonard 

2 

2 

80 

McClure, Robert 

2 

7 

1 30 

Danner, Andrew 


1 

10 

Miller, John 

2 

2 

80 

Emley, Caleb 

1 

2 

50 

Miller, Alex. 

2 

1 

70 

Flimer, John 

2 

1 

70 

Myers, George 

2 

2 

80 

Flinn, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Myers, James 

1 

1 

40 

Klinn, Wm., Jr. 

1 


30 

Peck, John 

1 

1 

40 

Flinn, Margaret 

1 

1 

40 

Patterson, Robert 

1 


30 

Funk, Conrad 

2 

1 

70 

Plummer, Thomas 

1 

4 

70 

Honston, Robert 

2 

4 

1 00 

Patterson, John 

1 

1 

40 

Houston, Robert, Jr. 

2 

1 

70 

Porchers, Conrad (stallion. 



Houston, John 

1 

3 

60 

half time, $3) 

2 

2 

2 30 

Houston, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Ruggler, George 


1 

10 

Hurley, Robert 

2 

2 

80 

Richardson, Zebediah 

b 

7 

1 00 

Hurley, Zachariah 

1 

2 

50 

Skilled, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Hardesty, Robert 

1 

6 

90 

Stewart, John 

2 

2 

80 

Hnston, David 

2 


60 

Steinberger, Joseph 

2 

2 

80 

Hathaway, Elijah 

1 

2 

50 

Thegly, Jacob 


1 

10 

Hnrshaw, Henry 

2 

1 

70 

Wyatt. Thomas 

2 

4 

1 00 

Hurley, Zachariah, Jr. 


1 

10 

Wise, Jacob 

2 

1 

70 

Hurley, Thomas 

2 

3 

90 

Wise, John 


1 

10 

Hoak, Moses 

1 

2 

50 

Zimmer, Henry 

2 

2 

80 

Herman, George 

2 

2 

80 




— 

Johnston, Wm. 

1 

1 

40 

Total 


$38 00 

Julian, Stephen 

1 

2 

50 






Turtle Creek Township Duplicate. 




Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Hotmi. Cattle. Tax. 

Barber, Edwin 

4 


$1 20 

Davis, Wm. 

2 

1 

$0 70 

Buchanan, James 

1 

1 

40 

Drake, Wm. 

2 

1 

70 

Bogart, Isaac 


2 

20 

Defrees, Joseph 

2 

5 

1 10 

Bush, Wm. 

2 

5 

1 10 

I>efree8, Archibald 

1 

2 

50 

Barker, John 

1 


30 

Davis, John P. 

3 

4 

1 30 

Cannon, Richard M. 

1 

2 

50 

Davenport, Abraham 

2 

2 

80 

Corn, David 

1 

2 

50 

Freeman, Eli 

1 


30 

Cecil, Wm. 

1 

3 

60 

Groom, Wm. 

1 

1 

40 

Coleman, Nathan 

1 

1 

40 

Green, James 

1 

2 

50 

Coleman, James 

2 

2 

80 

Howell, Samuel 


2 

20 

Cecil, Aaron 

2 

1 

70 • 

Herald, Wm. 


1 

10 

Cecil, Zachariah 

3 

3 

1 20 

Hubble, Hezekiah 

2 

3 

90 

Cannon, Abraham (stal- 




Ikes, Wm. 


2 

20 

lion, 82.50) 

3 

2 

3 60 

Garrard, Rebecca 

1 

1 

40 

Cannon, James 

2 

2 

80 

Kennard, John 

1 

4 

70 

Carey, Rufus 

o 

3 

90 

Lenox, Richard 

2 

2 

80 

Carey, Ephraim 

2 

3 

90 

Lenox, John 

1 

6 

90 

Carey, Elias 

1 

2 

50 

Lenox, James 

2 

3 

90 

Carey, Ezra 


1 

10 

Lambert, Thomas 

3 

2 

1 10 

Childers, John 


1 

10 

Levalley, Henry 

2 

1 

70 

Carey, Cephas 

3 

1 

1 90 

Marshall, Samuel 

3 

4 

1 30 

Carey, George 

1 

3 

60 

McClure, John 

2 

3 

90 

Cecil, Wm. W. 

2 

4 

1 00 

McClish, Thos. (house 




Chambers. Thomas 


1 

10 

$105) 

2 

4 

1 52.5 

Coleman, Philip 

2 

3 

90 

Morris, John 


1 

10 


Marshall, James 

Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

1 1 $0 40 

Horses. Cattle Tax. 

Stephens, John 1 2 $0 50 

McName, Bryan 

2 

2 

80 

Stephens, Ebenezer 

2 

2 

80 

Mellinger, Wm., Jr. 


1 

10 

Sanders, Benjamin 

1 


10 

Mellinger, John (house 



Sayers, Thomas 

1 

2 

50 

$300) 

3 

5 2 

90 

Steinberger, Lewis 


l 

10 

Mellinger, David 

2 

3 

90 

Shaw, Thomas 

1 

2 

50 

Mellinger, Joseph 

3 

4 1 

30 

Sterrins, Henry 


1 

10 

Moore, James 
Mellinger, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Stewart, Samuel 

1 

2 

50 

2 

1 

70 

Tilberry, John 

2 

1 

70 

Mellinger, John, Jr. 


1 

10 

Thatcher, James 

2 

2 

80 

Mepps, Benjamin 


1 

10 

Tilberry, Barbara 

1 

1 

40 

Moore, Ephraim 
Masters, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Wilson, John (house 





1 

10 

$1300) 

4 

4 

8 10 

Aldrich, Robert 

2 


60 

Wright, Gideon 

2 

2 

80 

Robinson, Wm. 

2 

1 

70 

White, Jeremiah 

2 

2 

80 

Ruckman, Thomas 

1 


30 




Robbins, Isaac 

1 

1 

40 

Total 


$62 72.5 

Stout, Hezekiah 

2 

1 

70 






Town Property 

in Hardin, 1819. 





No. lot. Value. 

T»x. 


No. lot. Value. Tax. 

Cannon, Abraham 

13 

7 $0 03.5 

McClure, John 

33 

1 

$0 03.5 

Chambers, Thomas 

36 

18 

09 

McClish, Thomas 

5 

8 

04 

Cox, Benjamin S. 

17 

10 

05 

McClish, Thomas 

l 

11 

05.5 

Cox, Benjamin S. 

23 

29 

14.5 

Marshall, James 

26 

36 

18 

Dingman, Daniel 

20 

8 

04 

Marshall, James 

31 

22 

11 

Dingman, Daniel 

21 

28 

14 

Moore, James 

12 

7 

03.5 

Ewing, Alexander 

27 

30 

15 

Aldrich, Robert 

2 

100 

50 

Ewing, Alexander 

22 

28 

14 

Aldrich, Robert 

6 

10 

05 

Herald, Wm. 

3 

13 

06.5 

Stout, Hezekiah 

11 

70 

35 

Herald, Wm. 

4 

10 

05 

Stevens, John 

28 

12 

07.5 

Johnston, John 

10 

22 

11 

Wilson, John 

7 

15 

07.5 

Johnston, John 

18 

28 

14 

Wilson, John 

15 

19 

09.5 

Kennard, John 

34 

23 

11.5 

Wells, James 

16 

7 

03.5 

I.<enox, Richard 

32 

10 

05 

Marshall, Wm. & Co. 

14 

16 

08 

Lenox, James 

30 

29 

14.5 

Marshall, Wm. & Co. 

19 

13 

06.5 

l^enox, James 

29 

15 

07.5 

Unknown 

8 

9 

04.5 

Marshall, Samuel 
Marshall, Samuel 

24 

25 

40 

15 

20 

07.5 

Unknown 

9 

9 

04.5 





Marshall, Samuel 

35 

22 

11 

Total 



$3 79.5 


County Levy, Perry Township, for 1820. 


Horses. Cattlo. Tax. 

Belden, Benjamin 3 $0 03 

Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Johnston, John, Jr. 1 1 $0 04 

Blankinship, Benjamin 

2 3 

09 

Johnston, John 

1 3 

06 

Burditt, Booth 

2 2 

08 

Kirtland, Elisha 

3 

03 

Croon, Jacob 

1 

01 

Le Master, Jacob 

3 2 

11 

Crouts, Adam 

1 2 

05 

Marsh, Griffin 

1 1 

04 

Cox, Benj. S. 

1 1 

04 

Morrison, George 
Musselman, Peter 

3 

03 

Dingman, James, Jr. 

1 1 

04 

4 

04 

Dwire, Edward 

2 3 

09 

Matthews, John 

2 2 

08 

Davis, Nathan 

1 

0L 

Mon tony, Elijah 

1 

01 

Davis, Albin 

3 

03 

Manning, Benj. 

1 2 

05 

Donaldson, Joseph 

1 

01 

Norris, Luke 

2 1 

07 

Henry, David 

1 4 

07 

Pool, George 

2 3 

09 

Hathaway, John 

2 6 

12 

Skillcn, Wm. 

2 2 

08 

Hubble, Asa 

1 2 

05 

Wilkinson, Thomas 

3 4 

13 

Goble, Caleb 

1 1 

04 

Weeks, Charles 

2 2 

08 

Jackson, Jesse 

1 2 

05 

Talbott, Rodham 

1 5 

08 

Jackson, Alex. 

2 2 

08 


- 



Johnston, Wm. 

2 2 

08 

Total 

$1 99 


Town Property in Dingmansburg. 



No. lot. Value. Tax. 

No. lot. Value. 

T»x. 

Bryan, John, lot 1, $15; 


Drake, Wm. 

19 25 $0 01.2* 

34, $15 

36 10 $0 02 

Lowery, Fielding 

23 30 

01.5 

Bryan, James 

28 15 

•7 * 

Matthews, John 

12 20 

01 

Cox, B. S., No. 28, $20 38 15 

01.7* 

Stokes, Jno., No.2,$15; 



Dingman, James, Jr., 


N. 3, $10; N. 31, $15 

40 

02 

No. 13, $20 

20 20 

02 

Treader, Teagle 

17 200 

10 

Dingman, James, Sr., 



Tilberry, John 

6 15 

*i 

Nos. 4, 9, 10,25, 33 

26 80 

04.5 

Weeks, Ghas., No. 20, 


Bobo, Gardner 

18 20 

01 

$20 

11 20 

01 

Evans, Pet., lot 33, $15 37 12 

01.3* 

Weeks, James 

5 15 

7* 

Francis, John 

21 20 

01 

White, Polly 

24 20 

01 

n.lLnrt -T M 9Q G1 * \ A. 9ft 

01.7* 



V 1 1 WOl VIIVJ.) .MV, V JL *' 





Hubble, Asa 

7 30 

01 

Town total 

$0 39.8* 

Hubble, Hezekiah 
Hubble, Asa 
Hurley, Cornelius 

8 20 
35 15 
16 15 

01 

1* 

U 

Township 

19 

09 

Grand total 

$19 48.8* 


Orange Township, 1820. 


Botkin, George 

Horsas. 

2 

Cattle. 
2 $0 

Tax. 

08 

Berry, George 

2 

1 

07 

Bennett, Joseph 

2 

2 

08 

Berry, Wm. 

1 

1 

04 

Berry, Wm., Jr. 

2 

1 

07 

Botkin, Thomas 

1 

2 

05 

Bryan, John 

2 

3 

09 

Bryan, Henry 
Bryan, James 


1 

01 

3 

5 1 

04 

Bush, Richard 

1 

2 

05 

Birely, Wm. 

1 

1 

04 


Horses. Cattle. Tax. 


Birely, Michael 

1 


$0 03 

Barker, George 


o 

02 

Bodle, John 

1 

2 

05 

Bruyer, John 
Caldwell, James 

2 


06 

1 


03 

Cole, Hezekiah 


1 

01 

Iloak, Patrick 

4 

4 

1 06 

Dingman, James 

1 

2 

05 

Dingman. Daniel 

2 


06 

Dingman, Abraham 

1 


03 

Drake, Wm. 

2 

2 

08 
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Horace. 

Francis, John 2 

Cattle. Tax. 

3 80 09 

Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Redinbaugh, Jeremiah 2 $0 02 

Freeman, Eli 

1 


03 

Sprague, Hubble 

1 

1 

04 

Gla8smire, Abraham 

2 

1 

07 

Spicer, Samuel 

1 

2 

05 

Gilbert, John 

2 

1 

07 

Shopp, George 

1 

l 

04 

Jackson, Edward 

3 

15 

2 04 

Smith, Joseph 


1 

01 

Jackson, Jesse, Jr. 

2 

2 

08 

Smith, Timothy 

1 

1 

04 

Kitcham, Philander 

1 


03 

Stoker, John 

3 

3 

1 02 

Kiggins, Jonathan 


2 

02 

Underwood, Wm. 

1 

4 

07 

Miller, Robert 

1 

2 

05 

Underwood, John 

1 

1 

04 

Manning, John (house) 

3 

4 

1 03 

Valentine, Daniel 

2 

3 

09 

McKee, Thomas 

2 

2 

08 

Vandemark, Daniel 

3 

5 

1 01 

Mason, Peter 

2 


06 

Weaver, George 

3 

2 

1 0L 

Mason, Christ. 

1 

1 

04 

Young, Michael 

2 

4 

1 00 

Minnear, Abraham 

2 

3 

' 09 

Young, Thomas 

3 

3 

11 02 

Minnear, Wm. 

3 

6 

15 




Minnear, Isaac 

2 

1 

07 

Houses in Orange Township. 

Miles, John 

1 

1 

04 

Berry, Wm. 

1 

150 80 07.5 

Nye, Peter 
Post, Israel 

2 

2 

08 

Manning, John 

1 

250 

12.5 

2 

2 

08 

Bryan, James 

1 

110 

05.5 

Ritenhouse, Wm. 

2 

1 

07 

Dingman, James 

1 

110 

05.5 

Redinbaugh, John 

3 

2 

11 





Green Township, 1820. 

Hones. Cattle. Tax. Horses. Cattle. Tax. 


Botkin, Wm. 

1 

1 80 04 

Marrs, W. (house $150) 

2 

7 $2 00. 

Botkin, Jno. (house 150) 4 

4 

2 03.5 

Nichols, Jonathan 


6 

06 

Dorsey, Silas 

1 


03 

Princehouse, Peter 

1 

1 

04 

Dorsey, Aquilla 

1 


03 

Princehouse, C. H. 

1 

1 

04 

Dorsey, John 

2 

5 

1 01 

Richardson, Wm. 

2 

3 

09 

Ellsworth, Wm. 


1 

01 

Robinson, Wm. 

2 

1 

07 

Ellsworth, John 

2 

4 

1 00 

Ruck, Francis 

1 

1 

04 

Ellsworth, Aquilla 

2 

3 

09 

Robinson, Francis 

1 

3 

06 

Hunt, John 

1 

1 

04 

Richards, Elias 

1 

1 

04 

Johnson, Charles 

2 

2 

08 

Sturm, Henry 

2 

1 

07 

Larue, David 

2 

3 

09 

Sturm, Henry 

1 

5 

08 

Lehman, Wm. 


1 

01 

Sturm, Wm. 


2 

02 

Lockhart, Philip, Jr. 

1 

2 

05 

Sturm, Mathias (stallion 




Lockhart, Philip 

1 

1 

04 

. 81) 


3 

1 03 

Lockhart, Betsy 

1 

1 

04 

Sargent, Ezekiel 

1 

3 

06 

Murphy, John 

1 

1 

04 

Stubler, Jonathan 


4 

04 

Marrs, Samuel 

1 


03 

Tuttle, Thadeus 

1 

2 

05 

Medaris, Abraham 

2 

2 

08 





Meduris, John 

1 

1 

04 

Total 





Turtle Creek Township. 

Horses. Cattle. Tax. Horses. Cattle. Tax. 


Aldrich, Collins 

2 

6 $1 02 

Grooms, Wm. 


1 $0 01 

Aldrich, Robert & Co. 




Herald, Wm. (2 lots, $30) 

1 

02.5 

(house $200) 

1 


1 03 

Howell, Samuel 


2 

02 

Bush, Wm. 

2 

5 

1 01 

Hubble, Hezekiah 

1 

2 

05 

Bogart, Isaac 


1 

01 

Ikes, Wm. 

l 

3 

06 

Birely, George 

3 

1 

01 

Johnston, John (lot 10) 



5 

Blakely, Robert 

2 

1 

07 

Johnston, Wm. (lot 10) 



5 

Blake, John 

3 

1 

1 00 

Kelly, Joseph (half stud) 



1 05 

Beatty, W m. 


1 

01 

Kennard, John (house 




Beatty, John (stud $250) 

2 

2 07 

$450; lot 10) 

2 

3 $3 02 

Buchanan, James 

1 


03 

Lenox, James (lot 15) 
Lenox, Richard (lot 5) 

2 

3 

09.7* 

Barker, Edwin 

4 

2 

1 04 

2 

3 

09.2* 

Barker, John 

1 


03 

Lenox, John 

2 

7 

1 03 

Bogart, Wm. 

2 

2 

08 

Lambert, Thomas 

1 

3 

06 

Corn, David 

2 

2 

08 

Levalley, Henry 

2 

3 

09 

Cannon, Richard M. 

2 

2 

08 

McClush, Thos. (house 




Carey, Cephas 

3 

8 

1 07 

$150; lot 5) 

2 

4 

1 07.7* 

Cannon, James 

1 

2 

05 

Marshall, Sami, (house 



Coleman, Philip 

2 

3 

09 

$400; 3 lots, $25) 

2 

4 

3 01.2* 

Coleman, Nathan 

1 

1 

04 

Moore, James 

1 

2 

05 

Cannon, Abrah. (lot $5) 4 

4 

1 06.24 

Moore, John 

2 

1 

07 

Coleman, James 

1 

2 

05 

Mapes, Benjamin 

1 

1 

04 

Carey, Rufus 

2 

4 

1 00 

Mellinger, John, Jr. 

1 


03 

Carey, Ephraim 

2 

3 

09 

Masters, Wm. 

1 

1 

04 

Carey, Elias 

1 

2 

05 

Mellinger, Wm. 

2 

1 

07 

Carey, Ezra 

1 

1 

04 

Mellinger, Joseph 

1 

5 

08 

Cecil, Wm. 
Cecil, Zachariah 

1 

2 

2 

4 

05 

01 

“ Jno. (house $350) 
“ David 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 01.5 
09 

Cecil, Aaron 

1 

2 

05 

McClure, John (lot 5) 

2 

3 

09.2* 

Cecil, Wm. W. 

2 

4 

1 00 

McName, Bryan 

1 

1 

04 

Childers, John 

1 

1 

04 

Marshall, Jas. (2 lots, $20) 

1 

02 

Chambers, Thos. (2 lots, 




Marshall & Conner (2 lots 



$35) 


1 

02.7* 

$20) 



01 

Carter, David (lot $5) 



2* 

Robie, Ralph 

1 

2 

05 

Cox, Beni. S. (2 lots, $10) 


5 

Robins, Isaac 

1 

1 

04 

Clark, (lot $51 
Davenport, Abraham 



2* 

Ruckman, T. W. (house 




2 

3 

09 

$225) 

1 

1 

04.2* 

Devore, John 

2 

1 

07 

Robinson, Wm. 

1 

3 

06 

Defrees, Joseph 

2 

5 

1 01 

Robie, Ruel 


1 

01 

Davis, Wm. 

2 

2 

08 

Robie, Charles 

1 

2 

05 

Defrees, Archibald 

2 

2 

08 

Stephens, Kbenezer 

1 

2 

05 

Davis, John 

3 

3 

1 02 

Stephens, John 

2 

2 

08 

Dingman, Daniel (2 lots, 




Sears, Thomas 

1 

1 

04 

$15) 



T* 

Shaw, Thomas 

1 

2 

05 

Drake, W m. 

1 

2 

05 

Steinberger. John 


1 

01 

Ewing, Alex. (2 lots, $15) 


"i 

Sturgeon, Moses 

2 

1 

07 

Foote, Henry B. 


1 

01 

Stewart, Samuel 

3 

2 

1 01 

Green, James 

2 

2 

08 

Sanders, Mary 


2 

02 


Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Stearns, Harvey 1 2 $0 05 

Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Williams, Elisha 1 SO 01 

Stout, Hezekiah (3 lots, 



Wiley, Moses 


1 01 

$100) 2 
Thatcher, James • 2 

1 

8 

1 02 
09 

Wright, Gideon 
Wilson, John (house 

2 

2 08 

Tilberry, Barbara 1 

1 

04 

$1200; 2 lots, $20) 

3 

3 7 02.5 

Tilberry, John 

1 

01 

Wilson, Jesse 

1 

1 04 

Thatcher, Joseph 2 

Wells, James 

1 

06 

01.7* 

White, Jeremiah 

1 

3 06 


Loramie Township, 1820. 


Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Anderson, Wm. 2 2 $0 08 

Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Johnston, James 1 1 SO 04 

Black, Andrew 

2 

3 

09 

Johnston, Robert 

1 

03 

Black, Jacob 

1 

1 

04 

Johnston, William 

1 

1 04 

Bay, James 

2 

2 

08 

Johnston, Levi 


1 01 

Botkin, James 

2 

2 

08 

Julian, Azariah 

1 

1 04 

Burris, Thos. 

2 

2 

08 

Julian, Stephen 

1 

2 05 

Butt, Thos. 

2 

2 

08 

Julian, Eli 

2 

2 08 

Border, John 


1 

01 

Julian, Beals 

1 

1 04 

Bennett, John 

1 

1 

04 

Kendall, William 

1 

2 05 

CaBsel, Thos. 


1 

01 

Lamison, Isaac 


1 01 

Cooper, Festus 


2 

02 

Lightny, Benjamin 


1 01 

Carter, John 

2 

1 

07 

Lightny, Samuel 

2 

1 07 

Carter, Andrew 

1 

1 

04 

Lilley, Abitha 

4 

3 15 

Danner, Leonard 

1 

2 

05 

Myers. James 

1 

1 04 

Dickey, Michael 

1 

1 

04 

McCain, James 

2 

2 08 

Flinn, James 

5 

4 

19 

Morrow, William 

2 

3 09 

Flinn, Margaret 

1 

1 

04 

Mellinger, William 


1 01 

Flinn, Wm. 

1 

1 

04 

Myers, George 

2 

3 09 

Flinn, Wm., Jr. 


1 

01 

Morgan, John 

1 

1 04 

Plummer, John 

2 

1 

07 

Miller, Alex. 

1 

1 04 

Funk, Conrad 

2 

1 

07 

Montgomery, Wm. 

1 

03 

Fitch, John 

1 

3 

06 

Miller, John 

2 

2 08 

Gray, James 

1 

1 

04 

McClure, Robert 

3 

10 19 

Gray, Samuel 

1 

1 

04 

McClure, Samuel 

2 

6 12 

Gibson, Wm. 

1 

2 

05 

Patterson, John 

1 

2 05 

Jerome, Wm. 


2 

02 

Patterson, Robert 

1 

3 06 

Gales, John 


1 

01 

Peck, John 

2 

1 07 

Hathaway, Eleazer 

2 

2 

08 

Plummer, Thomas 

1 

3 06 

Houston, Robert 

2 

6 

12 

Pickstey, Elijah 

1 

2 05 

Houston, Robert, Jr. 

2 

1 

07 

Porchers. Courad 

2 

2 08 

Houston, John 

1 

4 

07 

Pogue, Wm. 


1 01 

Houston, Wm. 

2 

2 

08 

Ruggles, Geo. 

1 

1 04 

Harvey, James 


1 

01 

Richardson, Zebediah 

2 

5 11 

Hurley, Robert 

2 

2 

08 

Richardson, Zeb., Jr. 

1 

1 04 

Hurley, Zachariah 

1 

3 

06 

Stein, Robert 

1 

2 05 

Hurley, Zachariah, Jr. 

1 

1 

04 

Sample, Caldwell 

1 

1 04 

Hurley, Cornelius 


1 

01 

Skillin, Wm. 

2 

2 08 

Hurley, Thomas 

2 

3 

09 

Stewart, John 

2 

3 09 

Hershaw, Henry 

2 

1 

07 

Seerfauss, Philip 


3 03 

Hicks, Moses 


2 

02 

Sternberger, Joseph 

2 

2 08 

Harmon, George 

2 

2 

08 

Wyatt, Thomas 

1 

4 07 

Houston, David 

2 

1 

07 

Wise, John 


1 01 

Hardesty, Nancy 

1 

2 

05 

Wise, .Jacob 

2 

2 08 

Hardesty, Joseph 


1 

01 

Zimmer, Henry 

1 

2 04 

Emley, Caleb 

1 

2 

05 




Perry Township Levy for 1824. 



Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

Bryan, Henry 


1 $0 

10 

Le Masters, Jacob 

2 

4 $1 00 

Blankinship, Benjamin 

1 

1 

40 

Manning, Benjamin 

1 

6 90 

Burditt, Booth 

2 

3 

90 

Mapes, Benjamin 

1 

2 50 

Bland, Lewis 

1 

1 

40 

Montony, Elijah 


1 10 

Bciden, Benjamin 

1 

4 

70 

Mason, Harvey 

1 

1 40 

Cartwell, Samuel 

1 

2 

50 

Mason, Charles 

4 

3 1 50 

Clawson, lchabod 


4 

40 

Mason, Levi 

1 

1 40 

Conuts, Adam 

2 

5 1 

10 

Musselman, Peter 

l 

7 1 00 

Dingman, James 

1 

3 

60 

Muselman, Samuel B. 

1 

30 

Dingman, Daniel V. 

o 

3 

90 

Matthews, Wm. 


2 20 

Drake, William 

2 

3 

90 

Matthews, John 

2 

3 90 

Danielson, Joseph 

1 

l 

40 

Marsh, Griflin 

1 

1 40 

English, T. E. 


1 

10 

Morris, Luke 

2 

2 80 

Gable, Caleb 


2 

20 

Skillen, Wm. 

1 

2 50 

Gable, John 


3 

30 

Taylor, George 

1 

30 

Gable, Daniel 


3 

30 

Taylor, Samuel 

3 

4 1 30 

Gable, Abraham 


2 

20 

Van Camp, Wm. 


2 20 

Henry, David 

2 

4 1 

00 

Wilkinson, G. T. 

1 

l 40 

Hathaway, Jesse 


2 

20 

Wilkinson, AVm. 

1 

2 50 

Hathaway, John 

3 

7 1 

60 

Wilkinson, Thomas 

2 

5 1 10 

Jackson, Jesse 


2 

20 

Wilkinson. Thomas, Jr. 

1 

1 40 

Jackson, Reuben 

1 


30 

Whittier, Jesse 


1 10 

Kirtland, Elisha 


6 

60 

Wittmer, Daniel 


2 20 

Kendall, Francis 


1 

10 

Roberts, Wm. 

4 

4 1 60 


Green Tovmship Levy for 1824. 


Horse*. Cattle. Tax. 


Bothel, William 1 

Botkin, John 2 

Botkin, Sarah 
Buzley, John 1 

Conroy, Isaac 1 

Conroy, Edward 2 

Conroy, Edward, Jr. 1 
Chiles, George 1 


5 $0 80 
9 1 50 
3 30 

2 50 

1 40 

8 1 40 
30 

5 80 


Cunningham, Robert 
Dorsey, Silas 
Dorsey, Elizabeth 
Dorsey, Charles 
Dorsey. John 
Ellsworth, Aquilla 
Ellsworth, Aaron 
Ellsworth, Mary 


Horses. Cattle. Tax. 

1 2 $0 50 

2 3 90 

1 4 70 

1 10 

1 2 50 

1 10 

1 30 

1 2 30 
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El U worth, Jacob 

Honei. Cattle. Tax. 

2 SO 80 

Princehouse, Henry 

Horsea. 

i 

Cattle. Tax. 

2 «0 50 

Ellsworth, Wm. 

2 

3 

90 

PrincehouBe, Henry, 

Jr. 1 

3 

60 

Evarts, Vine 


1 

10 

Pepper, Wm. 

2 

2 

20 

Griffin, Patty 


1 

10 

Pitsenberg, Philip 

1 

3 

90 

Grimes. Benjamin 


2 

20 

Robinson, Samuel 

1 

2 

60 

Hunt, John 

2 

2 

80 

Robinson, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Hurd, Nancy 

1 

1 

40 

Robins, Isaac 

1 

1 

40 

Jackson, Jacob 


1 

10 

Ruck, Francis 


5 

50 

Jackson, Jesse 

2 

3 

90 

Richardson, Wm. 

4 

3 

1 50 

Johnston, Charles 

1 

4 

70 

Richardson, Thomas 

1 

2 

50 

Keyser, Jacob 

2 

3 

90 

Smith, Wm. 

1 

1 

40 

Keyser, Nicholas 

1 

2 

50 

Sturm, Jacob 

1 

1 

40 

Larue, David 

1 

3 

60 

Sturm, Henry 

2 

r» 

i 

1 30 

Lucas, John 

2 

3 

90 

Sturm, Henry, Jr. 

1 

3 

60 

Locker, Philip 

1 

1 

40 

Sturm, Mathias 

2 

4 

1 00 

Locker, Philip, Jr. 

2 

3 

90 

Sturm, Wm. 

1 

3 

60 

Locker, Betsey 

1 

1 

40 

Spees, Jacob 

1 

2 

50 

Lehman, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Spicer, Lyle 


1 

10 

Medaris, John 

1 

5 

80 

Sargent, Ezekiel 

2 

3 

90 

Medaris, Abraham 

1 

3 

60 

Shafer, Daniel 

1 

2 

50 

Marrs, Wm. 

2 

7 

1 85 

Shafer, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Marrs, Samuel 

1 

1 

40 

Sherriff. Wm. 

2 

1 

70 

Montgomery, Wm. 

1 

1 

40 

Shafer, Hannah 


1 

10 

Murphy, John 

2 

2 

80 

Shafer, Peter 


1 

10 

Nichols, Jonathan 

1 

6 

90 

Tuttle, Caleb 

2 

1 

70 

Nichols, Justin 


1 

10 

Tuttle, Thaddeus 

2 

3 

90 

Princehouse, Peter 

1 

1 

40 

Youngblood, Daniel 

1 

2 

50 


Amanda Township. 


Washburn, Samuel 

Horse*. Cattle. Tax. 

4 8 $2 00 

Hammil, Peter 

Horses. Cattle Tax. 

4 80 40 

Brodrick, Robert 

1 

6 

90 

Rickets, Thomas 

i 

7 

1 00 

Caldwell, Bazelle 

1 

1 

40 

Sunderland, D. 

2 

4 

1 00 

Clawson. Josiah 


4 

40 

Sweeney. Robert 

4 

2 

1 40 

Duchouquet, Francis 

1 

4 

70 

Hester, Henry 

1 

3 

60 


Turtle Creek Township Levy for 1824. 





Horeei. Cattle. Tax. 


Horses. Cattle Tax. 

Buchanan, James 

i 

2 $0 50 

Keyser, Thomas 

i 

3 SO 60 

Bnsh, Wm. 

2 

3 

90 

Lenox, Richard 

2 

5 

1 10 

Bush, John 

1 

1 

40 

Lenox, James 

2 

6 

1 20 

Bennet, Peter 

1 

1 

40 

Levally, Henry 

2 

6 

1 20 

Barnett, James 

1 

2 

50 

Marshall, Samuel 

4 

10 

3 70 

Blakely, Achison 


2 

20 

McClure, John 

3 

4 

1 30 

Buzzard, John 

2 

2 

80 

Mcllinger, Joseph 

3 

6 

1 50 

Bay, Hugh 

2 

2 

80 

Mellinger, John 

3 

5 

2 15 

Barker, Edwin 

2 

4 

1 00 

Mellinger, David 

1 

2 

50 

Bogart, Isaac 

1 

2 

50 

Mellinger, Wm. 


4 

40 

Buffington, Samuel 


1 

10 

Mellinger, John, Jr. 

1 

2 

50 

Cecil, Wm. W. 

3 

5 

1 40 

Meeker, Daniel 

1 

1 

40 

Cecil, Aaron 

1 

3 

60 

McClintock, John 

1 

2 

50 

Cecil, Bluford 

1 

1 

40 

Marshall, James 

1 

3 

60 

Cecil, Benjamin 

2 

2 

80 

Moore, James 

2 

3 

90 

Cecil, John 

1 

1 

40 

Mellinger, P. D. 

1 

1 

40 

Childers, John 

1 

1 

40 

Mellinger, David, Jr. 

1 


30 

Chambers, Thomas 


1 

10 

McName, Bryan 

2 

2 

80 

Cannon, Richard M. 

1 

2 

50 

Moore, John 

1 

I 

40 

Cole, Joshua 

2 

3 

90 

Minnear, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Coon, David 

2 

3 

90 

Purdell, Eli G. 


1 

10 

Carey, Cephas 

3 

5 

1 40 

Robinson, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Carter, David 

2 

4 

1 00 

Ruggles, John 



2 00 

Cole, Elijah 


3 

30 

Stewart, Samuel 

1 

3 

1 60 

Cannon, Mary 

2 

4 

1 00 

Steinberger, Joseph 

1 

2 

50 

Davenport, Abraham 

2 

3 

90 

Steinberger, John L. 


1 

10 

Davis, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Steinberger, Fred. 

1 

3 

60 

Davis, Mary 

2 

2 

80 

Sturgeon, Moses 

2 

5 

1 10 

Furgus, John 


3 

30 

Shane, Thos. 

2 

2 

80 

Graham, J. A. 

3 

4 

1 30 

Stephens, John 

1 

1 

40 

Garrard, Rebecca 

1 

1 

40 

Stephens, E. D. 

2 

1 

70 

Grooms, Wm. 


2 

20 

Stout, Hezekiah 

1 

2 

50 

Garrison, John 


1 

10 

Stoner, John 

1 

1 

40 

Hurley, Robert 

2 

3 

90 

Stewart, John 

3 

4 

1 30 

Hurley, Zachariah 

1 

3 

60 

Thatcher, James 

2 

3 

90 

Hubble, Hezekiah 

2 

2 

80 

Underwood, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Herald, Wm. 


2 

20 

Wilson, John 

1 

3 

4 10 

Howell, Samuel 


1 

10 

Wright, Gideon 

2 

8 

1 40 

Hardesty, Joseph 


1 

10 

Wilson, Jesse 

2 

1 

70 

Johnston, John 

1 

2 

50 

Weaver, George 

1 

3 

60 

Jackson, James 

1 

2 

50 

White, Jeremiah 

2 

3 

90 

Jackson, Margaret 


1 

10 

White, Samuel M. 


1 

10 

Kennard, John 

2 

4 

1 00 






Cynthian 

Township Levy for 1824. 





Horsea. 

Cattle. Tax. 


Harm. Cattle. Tax. 

Butt, Thomas 

3 

7 *1 30 

Jerome, Wm. 


1 SO 10 

Barker, John 

2 

2 

80 

Levelle, Charles 

1 

2 

50 

Danner, Leonard 

2 

4 

1 00 

Lightey, Samuel 

1 

2 

50 

Danner, Tobias 

1 


30 

Lightey, Beuj. 


2 

20 

Flinn, Mary 

4 


1 70 

Moyers, Elizabeth 

1 

1 

40 

Gates, John 


5 

50 

Miller, John 

2 

3 

90 

Hicks, Rebecca 

1 

2 

50 

Seerfausee, Philip 


3 

30 

Harmon, George 

2 

2 

80 

Shayley, Jacob 


1 

10 

H urley, Zachariah 

1 

2 

50 

Wise, Jacob 

1 

2 

50 

Hurley. Mary 

1 

2 

50 

Wise, John 


1 

10 

Hicks, Wm. 


2 

20 

Wise, Andrew 


1 

10 


Loramie Township Levy for 1824. 


Anderson. Wm. 

Horwa. Cattle. Tax. 

1 3 «0 60 

Horeet. Cattle Tax. 

Johnston, James 1 80 10 

Botkin, Wm. 

1 

1 

40 

Johnston, Wm., Jr. 

1 

2 50 

Black, Jacob 

2 

1 

70 

Johnston, Wm. 

2 

2 80 

Black, Andrew 

1 

1 

40 

Julian. Stephen 
Kendall, Wm. V. 

1 

2 50 

Black, George 

1 

1 

40 

1 

1 40 

Booker, John 

2 

2 

80 

McClure, Robert, Jr. 

1 

3 1 35 

Clark, Nancy 

2 

2 

80 

McClure, Robert 

1 

2 50 

Everley, Jacob 

1 

2 

50 

McClure, Samuel 

5 

9 2 40 

Everley, Fred. 

1 

2 

40 

McCain, James 

2 

3 90 

Flinn, Wm. 


1 

10 

Moyers, James 

1 

1 40 

Flinn, Wm., Jr. 

2 

2 

80 

Morrow, Wm. 

1 

4 70 

Flinn, Margaret 

1 

2 

50 

Mellinger. Joseph 

1 

2 50 

Fitch, John 

1 

2 

50 

Osborn. Henry 

1 

2 50 

Gibson, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Peck, Joh't 

2 

2 80 

Hardesty, Nancy 


2 

20 

Patterson, John 

2 

2 80 

Hershaw, Henry 

1 

3 

60 

Patterson, Robert 

2 

3 90 

Huston, Robert 

4 

4 

1 60 

Plummer, Thomas 

2 

3 90 

Huston, Robert, Jr. 


2 

20 

Richardson, Zebodeah 

1 

4 70 

Hathaway. Eliza 

1 

3 

60 

Richardson, Phebe 

1 

1 1 00 

Harvey, James 


3 

60 

Richardson, Snow 

1 

1 40 

Harp, Jacob R. 


3 

30 

Richardson, Jonas 


1 10 

Harp, Anthony 


1 

10 

Speer, Margaret 


2 20 

Harp, Henry 


3 

30 

Stewart. Moses B. 

1 

1 40 

Hughs, John 

1 

2 

50 

Skillen, Wm. 

1 

1 40 

Huston, Wm. 

1 

2 

50 

Wyatt, Thomas 

2 

5 1 10 

Huston, John 

2 

6 

1 20 

Williams, Daniel 

1 

1 40 

Huston, David 

1 

2 

50 

Zemer, Henry 

2 

3 90 

Johnston, Robert 

1 

3 

60 




Orange Township Levy for 1824. 




Hor-es 

Cattle. Tax. 

Homes. Cattle Tax. 

Birely, Wm. 

i 

2 80 50 

Kiggins, Jonathan 

1 

2 80 50 

Birely, Michael 

l 


30 

Lehman, John 

2 

4 1 00 

Bush, Richard 

. i 

2 

50 

Little. Margaret 

1 

1 40 

Bryer, John 

l 

1 

40 

McLime, Thomas 

2 

1 70 

Botkin, Thomas 

l 

«2 

50 

Minnear, Abraham 

1 

3 60 

Bodle, John 

l 

2 

50 

Minnear, Wm. 

3 

5 1 40 

Bodle, John M. 

i 

1 

40 

Miles, John 

l 

2 50 

Bennett, Joseph 

2 

3 

1 60 

Minnear, Isaac 

2 

3 90 

Botkin, George 

1 

1 

40 

McKee, Thomas 

2 

4 1 00 

Berry, Wm., Jr. 

2 

2 

80 

Miller, Robert 

2 

2 80 

Berry, A. 

1 

2 

50 

McCurkle. John 


2 30 

Bennett, Joseph 


2 

20 

Post, Israel 

1 

3 60 

Berry, Wm. 


1 

10 

Post, Israel, Jr. 

1 

30 

Bay, Joseph 

1 


30 

Post, Timothy 


2 20 

Berry, George. 

1 

2 

50 

Platter, Nicholas 

l 

1 00 

Barkalow, John 

2 

2 

80 

Ridenbaugh, John 

3 

2 1 10 

Bush, Charles 


1 

10 

Ridenbaugh, Jeremiah 


2 20 

Bryan, James 

2 

6 

1 90 

Ridenbaugh, Solomon 

1 

2 50 

Bryan, John 

1 

2 

50 

Ruggles. Jonathan 

1 

1 40 

Brown, Robert 


1 

10 

Stoker, John 

2 

3 90 

Crow, Jacob 

1 

2 

50 

Teneck. Henry 

2 

4 1 00 

Dingman, James 

1 

3 

60 

Trogdon, Solomon 

1 

1 40 

Davis, Lucy 


1 

10 

Underwood, Win. 

1 

3 60 

Dingman, Abraham 

2 

1 

1 70 

Underwood, John 

1 

2 50 

Doak, Patrick 

6 

4 

2 20 

Valentine, Daniel 

3 

6 1 50 

Drake, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Vandemark, Daniel 

3 

6 1 50 

Francis, John 

2 

5 

1 10 

Wilson, Cyrus 

1 

3 60 

Glassmire, Abraham 

1 

2 

70 

Wolf, John 


1 10 

Gilbert, John 


4 

40 

Woodcock, Jacob 

1 

l 40 

Hukler, B. 

1 

1 

40 

Weeks, James 

1 

1 40 

Hukler, Jacob 

1 

1 

40 

Young, John 


1 10 

Hinkle, Eli 


2 

20 

Young, Michael 

2 

11 1 70 

Jackson, Edward 

3 

4 

3 30 

Young, Thomas 

2 

4 1 00 

Keyser, Daniel 

1 

1 

40 




Clinton Township Levy for 1824. 




Home. Cattle. Tax. 

Hotm. Cattle. Tex. 

Bennett, Nehemiah 

1 

2 $0 50 

Garver, Joseph 


1 80 10 

Blakely, Robert 

1 

3 

60 

Johnston, John 

1 

1 40 

Blakely, John 

1 

1 

40 

Johnston, Wm. 

2 

3 90 

Bennett. Stephen 


1 

10 

LeMasters, Isaac 

1 

1 40 

Blake, John 

2 

8 

1 40 

Lenox, John 

2 

10 l 60 

Beatty, Jonathan 

2 

2 

80 

Lambert, Thomas 

1 

2 50 

Beatty, Wm. 


1 

10 

McOreight, John 

1 

30 

Bryan, Jesse 

1 

1 

40 

McVay, John 

2 

5 1 10 

Bunnell, Wm. 


4 

40 

Mason, Peter 

2 

1 70 

Brandon, Benj. 

1 

1 

40 

McClure, Robert 


1 10 

Coleman, Philip 

2 

2 

80 

McKee, Alex. W. 


1 10 

Coleman, Thomas 


1 

10 

Pool, George 

1 

4 70 

Coleman, James 

1 

4 

70 

Riley, Edward 

1 

1 40 

Coleman, Nathan 

2 

2 

80 

Richards, Aug. 
Ruckman, Thos. W. 

1 

6 90 

Carey, George 

1 

2 

50 

1 

30 

Carey, Ezra 

1 

1 

40 

Slusser, Jacob 


3 30 

Carey, Ephraim 

2 

3 

90 

Sterrett, Charles 

1 

3 60 

Cecil, Wm. 

2 

2 

80 

Stewart, Thomas 


1 10 

Carey, Rufus 

1 

3 

60 

Stevenson, Robert 


1 10 

Dunlap, Wm. 


1 

10 

Talbott, Rodham 

2 

4 1 00 

Dolyus, James 


1 

10 

Tilberry, Barbara 

2 

2 80 

Duvall, Thomas 


1 

10 

Tilberry, John 

2 

2 80 

Defrees, Joseph 

2 

7 

1 30 

Tilberry, Henry 

1 

30 

Defrees, Archibald 

2 

2 

80 

Whitmire, John 

1 

1 40 

Evans, Amos 

1 


30 

Wells, James 


2 20 

Foote, Eliza 


1 

10 

Williams, Elisha 


1 10 

Forsyth, James 


2 

20 

Young, Joseph 

1 

2 50 
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Personal Property por 1825. 

In 1825 the whole number of horses owned in the county was 535. 
These were owned in the different townships, as follows: Clinton, 53; 
Turtle Creek, 128; Perry, 53; Green, 82; Orange, 89; Loramie, 75; 
Amanda (Allen County), 27 ; Cynthian, 28. 

At the same time the whole number of cattle was 1004, distributed by 
townships as follows: Clinton, 118; Turtle Creek, 226; Perry, 128; 
Green, 145; Orange, 156; Loramie, 123; Amanda (Allen County), 48; 
Cynthian, 60. 

This property was held by 493 individuals or companies, and these 
were represented as follows in the several townships: Clinton, 74; 
Turtle Creek, 94; Perry, 83; Green, 61; Orange, 61; Loramie, 55; 
Amanda (Allen County), 17 ; and Cynthian, 48. 

Court-House and Jail. 

The first temple of justice was an old block-house at Hardin, in which 
court was held during 1819, or until the seat of justice was located at 
Sidney. After this removal court sessions were held for a time in the 
dwellings of different citizens of the county seat, as no building was yet 
especially provided for this purpose. At a session of the Commission- 
ers, held at Sidney, Feb. 1, 1820, action was taken providing for the 
erection of both a court-house and jail, and the following plans were 
adopted and recorded. 

Court-House . — The house for the court, to be a frame, twenty-four by 
thirty feet ; roofed with joint shingles, and weatlierboarded ; two doors 
through the middle of the first story ; four eighteen-light windows ; the 
story ten feet between the floors; a place for two fire-places six feet 
wide ; second story eight feet high, with six fifteen-light windows ; 
window frames and doors underpinned with stone eighteen inches above 
ground. 

Jail . — The building to be sixteen by eighteen feet, with two stories 
of seven feet each between the floors, and to be built of timber twelve 
inches square, laid completely close. The first and second floors to be 
made of square timber, laid close, the same as the wall ; one window of 
eighteen inches square in each story, well grated with iron bars ; one 
door in each story sufficiently ironed and locked ; third floor to be of 
hewed timber; roof of joint shingles; a chimney in one eud with a fire- 
place in each room. 

These building contracts were ordered to be sold at Sidney on the 
22d of February. On the 16th of June, 1821, an additional contract 
was sold to John Snider for $130. At length, on the 4th of March, 
1822, the Commissioners were enabled to convene at the new court- 
house. 

This building was considered sufficient for court uses until 1831, when, 
on the 23d of June, the Commissioners met for the purpose of adopting 
a plan for a new court-house, to be built “ in the centre of the Public 
Square in Sidney.” This building was to be of brick, forty-four feet 
square, and two stories high. The foundation was to be of stone; the 
lower story to have sixteen windows of fifteen lights each, and the upper 
story to have twenty windows each of twelve lights twelve by sixteen 
inches in size. It was further ordered that the old court-house be sold 
in May, 1832, the proceeds to be applied to the new building. On July 
25, 1831, the contract was let to Charles Bush, Wm, Dock, and George 
D. Leckey. The building was completed and accepted by the Commis- 
sion on the 30th of March, 1833. 

The second jail was erected in pursuance of an act of the Commis- 
sioners, under date of June 9, 1825, on which date it was ordered, “ That 
a publication be put in the Piqua Gazette for the building of a new jail 
at Sidney, to be let out on the 16lh day of July next, said jail to be 
twenty-two feet by thirty feet; one story high; with a cell; the walls 
to be hewed timber, and double filled in with stone.” This contract 
was accordingly sold to Augustus Richards for $793, and was condi- 
tioned to be completed on the 25th day of December, 1825. 

Such were the buildings which preceded the present magnificent court- 
house and model jail. 


Commissioners’ Proceedings and Common Pleas Court Minutes. 

These journals, replete with information touching the development and 
growth of the county, as well as the course of justice, are submitted in 
their entirety for the formative period, or first years of the organization. 
They will both be found to differ widely from the Board and Court 
Records of to-day, and although lacking system will be found possess- 
ing breadth enough to embrace almost everything of a public nature. 
The two journals comprised very largely the scope now embraced by 
the Board of Commissioners, Common Pleas Court, Probate Court, 
Recorder’s Office, and Sheriff’s Office. Possessing this comprehensive- 
ness the records of the Board and the Court are reproduced for that 
period with a completeness which will show not only the business trans- 
acted, but also the methods of transaction. 

Commissioners' Journal. 

June 17, 1819. The Board of Commissioners for Shelby met at Har- 
din. Present, Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, and John Wilson. David 
Henry is appointed clerk of the Board, who appeared and took the oath 
of office. 

Order No. 1. Ordered that the county treasurer pay Samuel McClure 
for four days’ service as lister for Loramie Township for this year, $4.00. 

Order No. 2. Ordered that the county treasurer pay Charles Botkin 
for his service as lister and appraiser of property for Perry Township 
and the fractional part of Essex Township this year, $9.00. 

Order No. 3. Ordered that the county treasurer pay John Francis 
for one day’s service as clerk of election for Perry and fractional part of 
Essex Township on the 5th of April last, $1.00. 

Order No. 4. Ordered that the county treasurer pay Richard De- 
frees for six days’ service as lister and appraiser of property for Turtle 
Creek Township this year, $6.00. 

Order No. 5. Ordered that the county treasurer pay John Francis 
for one day’s service as clerk of election for Perry and fractional part of 
Essex Township on left of May last, $1.00. 

Order No. 6. Ordered that the county treasurer pay Peter Mussel- 
man for one day’s service as judge of election for Perry and fractional 
part of Essex Township on the 1st of May last, $1.00 

Order No. 7. Ordered that the county treasurer pay Wm. Berry, Jr., 
for one day’s service as judge of election, and one day’s service taking 
returns to Hardin for Perry and fractional part of Essex Township on 
the 1st of May last, $2.00. 

Order No 8. Ordered that the county treasurer pay George Berry for 
one day’s service as appraiser of property for Perry and fractional part 
of Essex Township for this year, $1.00. 

Order No. 9. Ordered that the county treasurer pay David Henry 
for one day’s service as clerk of election for Perry and fractional part of 
Essex Township on the 6th of April last, $1.00. 

James Lenox is appointed county treasurer, and appeared and gave 
bonds and took the oath of office according to law. 

Samuel McClure, lister and appraiser of property in Loramie Town- 
ship, appeared and made return of his duplicate for said township. 

Charles Botkin, lister and appraiser of property for Perry and frac- 
tional part of Essex Township, appeared and made return of his dupli- 
cate for said township. 

Archibald Defrees, lister and appraiser of property for Turtle Creek 
Township, appeared and made return of his duplicate for said township. 

Archibald Defrees is appointed collector of the tax for Shelby County 
at ten per cent, on the county levy. 

The Board adjourned until the 11th instant. 

Robert McClure, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Wm. Berry. 

June 11, 1819. The Board of Commissioners met pursuant to ad- 
journment. Present: Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, John Wilson, and 
David Henry, clerk. 

Archibald Defrees, collector of Shelby County, appeared and gave 
bond with legal security, and took the oath of office. 
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On the petition of Alexander Jackson, Caleb Goble, Joseph Donald-- 
son, Elisha Kirtland, and Jesse Jackson, accompanied with the consent 
of a majority of the inhabitants of town. 1, range 7 east: Ordered that 
John Lenox, Philip Coleman, and Edward Jackson, taking to their 
assistance a skillful surveyor, two chainmen, and one blazer, proceed, 
on Monday, the 28th inst., to view and lay out into convenient lots 
(agreeable to the laws in such cases made and provided) the school sec- 
tion in township No. 1, range 7 east, and carefully value the same, and 
make report of your proceedings to the Board of Commissioners at 
their next meeting. 

Adjourned until the 12th inst. 

June 12, 1819. The Board met agreeable to adjournment. Present: 
Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, John Wilson, and David Henry, clerk. 

Ordered that the county treasurer pay Abraham Davenport for one 
day’s service as judge of election for Turtle Creek Township on the 1st 
day of May last, $1.00. 

Ordered that the county treasurer pay Jeremiah White for one day’s 
service as judge of election for Turtle Creek Township on the 1st day 
of May last, $1.00. 

Ordered that the county treasurer pay Wm. Herrald for one day’s 
service as appraiser of property for Turtle Creek Township ttiis year, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Ordered that the county treasurer pay Daniel Yandemark for one 
day’s service as judge of election for Perry and fractional part of Essex 
Township on the 1st of May last, $1.00. 

Ordered that the county treasurer pay Harvey B. Foote for one day’s 
service as clerk of election on the 1st of May last for Turtle Creek Town- 
ship, $1.00. 

Ordered that the county treasurer pay Samuel Stewart for one day’s 
service as judge of election for Turtle Creek Township on the 1st of May 
last, $1.00. 

Ordered that all the fractional part of Essex Township that falls in 
Shelby County be attached to and incorporated into Perry Township, 
and is in future to be considered as composing a part of the said town- 
ship of Perry. 

The Commissioners have made out the duplicate for the county levy. 
Ordered that the same be entered on their records. 

Know all men by these presents that we, John Craig, Robert Aldrich, 
and John McClure, of Shelby County, are held and firmly bound unto 
Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, and John Wilson, Commissioners of 
Shelby County, or their successors in office, in the sum of two thousand 
dollars, current money of the United States, to the payment of which 
we bind ourselves, our heirs, and assigns, jointly and severally, firmly 
by these presents; sealed with our seal, and dated the 12th day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that the above named 
John Craig shall faithfully discharge all the duties enjoined on him by 
law as coroner for the aforesaid Shelby County; then this obligation to 
be void and of no effect; otherwise to remain in full force and virtue in 
law. 

Given under our hand and seals the day and year above written. 

John Craig, (seal.) 

Robert Aldrich, (seal.) 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. John McClure, (seal.) 

Know all men by these presents that we, Daniel Y. Dingman and 
James Dingman, of the county of Shelby and State of Ohio, are held 
and firmly bound unto Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, and John Wilson, 
Commissioners of Shelby County, and their successors in office, in the 
sum of four thousand dollars, lawful money, to the payment of which 
we bind ourselves, our heirs, and assigns, jointly and severally, firmly 
by these presents ; sealed with our seals, and dated the 12th day of June, 
1819. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above 
bound Daniel Y. Dingman has been duly elected and commissioned sheriff 
for Shelby County ; now if the said Daniel V. Dingman does well and 
truly collect, and pay over all moneys that the law makes it his duty to 
collect to the proper person to receive it, and perform all the duties of 


sheriff of said county faithfully ; then this obligation to be void and of 
no effect ; else to remain in full force and virtue. 

Daniel V. Dingman, (l. s.) 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. James Dingman. (l. s.) 

Adjourned till the 2d Monday in September next. 

Robert McClure, 

Wm. Berry, 

John Wilson, 

Commissioners. 

Hardin, Ohio, Sept. 13, 1819. The Board of Commissioners met per 
adjournment. Present: Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, John Wilson, and 
David Henry, clerk. 

Alexander Jackson applied for a permanent lease for lot No. 1 of the 
school section in town. 1, range 7 east. 

Jesse Jackson applied for a lease for lot No. 2 in said section. 

Joseph Donaldson applied for a lease for lot No. 4 of same section. 

Elisha Kirtland applied for a lease for lot No. 5 of same section. 

John Manning applied for a lease for lot No. 6 in said section. 

The report of the freeholders appointed the 11th of June last to lay 
out and appraise the school section in town. 1, range 7 east, is received 
and ordered, to be recorded. 

A petition of part of the inhabitants of Shelby County praying to 
vacate part of the county road through Turtle Creek Township was read 
and laid over until the next meeting of the Board. 

It is ordered that Perry Township be divided as follows: Running 
though the middle of the 13th range, and that the south part of said 
township be organized into a new township by the name of Orange, and 
that the election for township officers be held at the house of Wm. Min- 
near, on tiie 23d inst. 

Ordered that David Henry have an order on the county treasurer for 
four days’ service as clerk of the Board, and $1.00 for extra service, in 
all, $10.00. 

Ordered that Robert McClure have an order for book and paper fur- 
nished, $3.62^. 

Ordered that David Henry have an order for one book for the clerk 
of Commissioners, 50 cts. 

Adjourned to the last Friday in October next. 

Robert McClure, 

John Wilson, 

Wm. Berry, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Commissioners. 

Hardin, October 29, 1819. The Board of Commissioners met as per 
adjournment. Present: Robert McClure, W'm. Berry, Joseph Melliu- 
ger, and David Henry, clerk. 

The Board of Commissioners proceeded to draw their allotments for 
their terras of service. Robert McClure is for one year, Wm. Berry for 
two years, and Joseph Mellinger for three years, who each took the 
several oaths required by law to qualify them for the duties of their said 
offices. 

Caleb Goble applied for a lease on lot No. 3 in the school section in 
town. 1, range 7 east. 

Ordered that John Francis, John Manning, James Lenox, Joseph Mel- 
linger, Conrad Pouches, Zebediah Richardson, Joseph Steinberger, Henry 
Hershaw, John Stevens, Archibald Defrees, Cephas Carey, Peter Mussel- 
man, John Bryan, R. Lenox, and Abraham Davenport each have $1.50 
for services as gram! jurors; and that George Carey, constable, have 75 
cents for one day’s service at last September term. 

Ordered that Thomas Hurley, Wm. Cecil, Wm. Berry, Nathan Cole- 
man, Jacob Wise, Alexander Miller, John Miller, Benjamin Blankinship, 
John Craig, ‘Robert Aldrich, James Crossman, Elisha Kirkland each 
have 50 cents for services as petit jurors; and that James Moore, con- 
stable, have 25 cents for attendance at one trial at last September term. 

Ordered that John Manning have for one day’s service as judge of 
election for Orange Township, and one day for taking in the returns of 
the same at last October election, $2.00. 
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Ordered that John Hathawaj', Jacob Lemasters, Rodham Talbot, 
judges, and Peter Musselman and George Morrison, clerks, each have 
$1.00, for judge and clerk’s fees for one day’s service at the last annual 
election for Perry Township. 

On petition of sundry inhabitants of township 7, range 6 east, it is 
ordered that Daniel Vandemark, John Stewart, and Robert Hurley, 
taking to their assistance a skillful surveyor, two chainmen, and one 
blazer, proceed, on the 10th day of October next, to view and lay out 
into convenient lots — agreeable to law in that case made and provided — 
the school section in town. 7, range 6 east, and carefully value the same, 
and make report of your proceedings to the Board, of Commissioners at 
their next meeting. 

Ordered that Abraham Davenport have $1.00 for one day’s service as 
judge of election October 12, for Turtle Creek Township. 

Ordered that James Marshall for one day’s service at May term and 
associate judge two days’ service at September term, $9.00. 

The Board adjourned. 

Robert McClure, 

Wm. Berry, 

Joseph Mellinqer, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Commissioners. 

Hardin, Dec. 13, 1819. The Board met. Present: Robert McClure, 
Wm. Berry, Joseph Mellinger, and David Henry, Clerk. 

Ordered, that Harvey B. Foote have for one book for records and six 
quires of paper, $6.25. 

That R. Bush have for one day’s service as judge of election for Orange 
Township on the 12th of October, 1819, $1.00. 

That John Francis have for one day’s service as clerk of the annual 
election for Orange Township on the 12th of October last, $1.00. 

That Win. Minnear have for one day’s service as clerk of last annual 
election for Orange Township the 12th of October last, $1.00. 

That Henry Bacon have for his service as prosecuting attorney at 
September term, $15.00. 

That Wm. Johnston, John Francis, and Dan Dingeman proceed to 
view a part of the load from Dingmansburg on the division of Wapa- 
koneta that leads through Rodham Talbot’s land, as he wishes, and make 
report agreeable to law to the Board at their next meeting. 

Ordered that Abraham Cannon, John Lenox, and Daniel V. Dingman, 
together with Benjamin S. Cox, taking to their assistance two chainmen 
and one blazer, proceed on the 22d inst. to view and lay out a road as 
follows: beginning on the State road from Piqua to Wapakoneta where 
it crosses Mill Creek, in Turtle Creek Township, running northwesterly 
to Abraham Cannon’s, and make report of their proceedings to the next 
Board of Commissioners. 

James Barnett applied for a permanent lease on school section in town. 
6, range 7 east, lot No. 1. Lease made. 

Henry L. Jackson applied for lot 3, same section. Granted. 

Henry Jackson applied for lot 4, same section. Granted. 

Jacob Jackson applied for lot 5, same section. Granted. 

Joseph Porfuelts applied for lot 6, same section. Granted. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 

December 14, 1819. Board met in full session. 

Ordered that Peter Princehouse, John Medaris, and Thaddeus Tuttle, 
together with Benjamin S. Cox, surveyor, taking with them two chainmen 
and one blazer, proceed on the 29th inst. to view and lay out a road as 
follows : beginning at or near the 5-mile-tree on the Mosquito Creek 
road, thence to the county line on the east side of section 5, town. 2, 
range 13, at the most proper point for a road to the seat of justice of 
Logan County, and make report of your proceedings to the next Board 
of Commissioners. 

The report of the board of viewers appointed by the, last Board of 
Commissioners to view the school section in town. 7, range 6 east, was 
received and ordered to be recorded. 

Ordered that all that part of the county of Shelby situate north of a 
base line that crosses the Big Auglaize at or near the month of Hog 
Creek, east and west, be incorporated into a separate township, to be 
known by the name of Auglaize, and that the electors of said township 
20 


assemble at the house of Moses Rice on the first Monday in April, to 
elect township officers. 

Ordered that Archibald Defrees have for his service as collector of the 
county levy for this year, $17.50. 

Ordered that the next Board meet at this place the first Monday in 
March. Adjourned. 

Robert McClure, 
Wm. Berry, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Joseph Mellinger. 

Sidney, Feb. 1st, 1820. The Board met. Present: William Berry, 
Joseph Mellinger, and David Henry, Clerk. 

Know all men by these presents that we, Thomas W. Ruckman, John 
Lenox, Archibald Defrees, and Wm. Johnston, are held and firmly bound 
unto Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, and Joseph Mellinger, Commission- 
ers of Shelby County, and their successors in office, in the just sum of 
four thousand dollars, lawful money ofi the United States, and for the 
true performance of which payment we bind ourselves, our heirs, execu- 
tors, and administrators, jointly and severally, firmly by these presents, 
sealed with our seals and dated the 14th day of January, 1820. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas the above 
bound Thomas W. Ruckman has been duly elected and commissioned 
sheriff of Shelby County; now if the said Thomas W. Ruckman does 
well and truly collect and pay over all money that the law makes it his 
duty to collect, to the proper person to receive the same, and perform 
ail the other lawful duties of sheriff of Shelby County faithfully and 
honestly, then this obligation to be void and of no effect; else to remain 
in full force and virtue in law. 

Thomas W. Ruckman, 
John Lenox, 

Archibald Defrees, 

hi* 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Wm. X Johnston. 

mark. 

Plan of the jail to be erected for the county: To be 16 by 18 feet; two 
stories, each seven feet between the floors; built of timber twelve inches 
square, laid completely close; the first and second floors to be made of 
square timber laid close, the same as the wall ; one window of eighteen 
inches square, in each story, well grated with iron bars ; one door in 
each story sufficiently ironed and locks; third floor to be of hewed tim- 
ber; roof of joint shingles; a chimney in one end, with a fireplace in 
each room. 

The house for the court to be a frame, 24 by 30 feet, roofed with joint 
shingles and weatherboarded ; two doors through the middle of the first 
story ; four 18-light windows ; the story ten feet between the floors ; a 
place for two fireplaces six feet wide ; second story eight feet high ; six 
15-light windows; window-frames and' doors underpinned with stone 
eighteen inches above ground. The above buildings are ordered to be 
sold on the 22d inst. at Sidney. 

Adjourned till the 22d inst. 

Sidney, Feb. 22, 1820. Commissioners met; full Board present. 

Then proceeded to sell the contract for erection of court-house and 
jail, with alterations agreeable to the bond taken in that case. 

Adjourned. 

Robert McClure, 
Wm. Berry, 

D. Henry, Clerk. Joseph Mellinger. 

Hardin, O., March 6, 1820. The Board met. Present: the full Board. 

The report of the viewers appointed to view the road through Rodham 
Talbott’s land is received and ordered to be recorded. 

Ordered that the following bills be allowed: William Minnear, James 
Bryan, Daniel Vandemark, Joseph Bennett, John Mellinger, Zachariah 
Hurley, John Wilson, Robert Aldrich, Wm. Bush, David Crow, John 
Shennard, Gideon Wright, Charles Weeks, John Hathaway, each have 
$1 .50 for one day’s service as grand jurors at December term, and that 
James Moore have 75 cents for services as constable. 

Ordered that John Johnston, Joseph Aldrich, James Buchanan, David 
Melliuger, Aaron Cecil, Isaac Robins, William Robinson, Wm. Marrs, 
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James Green, John Hathaway, Joseph Bennett, have each 50 cents for 
attending a trial at December term, and that James Moore, constable, 
have 25 cents for attending same trial. 

Ordered that Samuel Marshall, Esq., have for two days’ service as 
Associate Judge, $6.00. 

Ordered that Benjamin S. Cox have for his service as surveyor of a 
road from Mill Creek to Sidney, two days and plat, $4.56 ; for chainraen 
and blazers, same time, $4.50. 

Ordered that Benj. S. Cox have for his service in surveying a road 
from the 5-mile-tree in the Mosquito Creek to the county line, two days 
and plat, $4.50 ; for chainmen and blazers, $4.50. 

Ordered that John Lenox, Abraham Cannon, Daniel V. Dingraan, each 
have $2 for two days’ service as viewers of a road from Mill Creek to 
Sidney. 

Ordered that John Medaris, Thaddeus Tuttle, and Peter Princehouse 
each have $2 for two days’ service viewing road from 5-mile-tree, on the 
Mosquito Creek road, to the line of Logan County. 

Ordered that Jacob Wise, Samuel Marshall, nnd Daniel Y. Dingman, 
viewers, and Benjamin S. Cox, surveyor, and assistants, proceed and lay 
out a road from Dingman’s, through Sidney and Hardin, to Cynthian, 
on the 20th instant, and report to the next Board. 

Ordered that Robert Aldrich, John Mellinger, and Samuel McClure, 
viewers, and Benjamin S. Cox, surveyor, and assistants, proceed on the 
fourth Monday of this instant to view and lay out a road from the State 
road at or near William Morrow’s ; thence to Steinberger’s mill ; thence 
a northeasterly course to intersect the road from Mill Creek to Sidney, 
and report to the next Board. 

Ordered that Abraham Cannon, James Thatcher, and Samuel Stewart, 
viewers, and Benjamin S. Cox, surveyor, and assistants, proceed on the 
first Tuesday in April to view and lay out a road, beginning at or near 
nardin; thence to the State road at or near the Nine-mile Creek, in 
Loramie Township, and report to the next Board. 

Ordered that David Larue, Charles. Johnston, John Ellsworth, Aquilla 
Ellsworth, William Ellsworth, viewers, and Benjamin S. Cox, surveyor, 
and assistants, proceed on the second Monday in April next to review 
the following part of the road from Honey Creek to Mosquito Creek, to 
wit: Beginning at the county line, thence to Peter Princehouse’s, and 
make such alteration as may be necessary, and report to the next Board. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 

Hardin, March 7, 1820. The Commissioners met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. Present: Robert McClure, William Berry, Joseph Mellinger, 
and David Henry, Clerk. 

The viewers appointed by the Commissioners, on the 14th of December 
last, to lay out and view a road from the 5-mile-tree, on the Mosquito 
Creek road, to the county line of Logan County, with the surveyor of 
said road, have made their reports, which, being openly read yesterday 
and to-day at the Board, and no objections being made, the said road 
is ordered to be recorded a public highway. 

Ordered that Jeremiah White have for one day’s service as judge of 
the last annual election for Turtle Creek Township, $1.00. 

Ordered that Samuel Stewart have for one day’s service as judge of 
last annual election for Turtle Creek Township, $1.00. 

Ordered that Hezekiah Stout have for his service for selling property 
at Sidney, $1.00. 

Ordered that all that part of Orange Township that is east of the 
west tier of sections in the second township of Bath, 12th and 13th 
range, be erected into a new township, by the name of Green Township, 
and that the qualified electors of said township meet at the house of 
John Medaris, on the first Monday in April next, to elect township 
officers. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Robert McClure, 
Wm. Berrt, 

Attest: D. Henry, Clerk. Joseph Mellinger. 

State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss. : 

We, John Lenox, Philip Coleman, and Edward Jackson, viewers, 
appointed by the Board of Commissioners of Shelby County to view 
and appraise section No. 16, town. 1, range 7 east, being first duly sworn 


according to law, have proceeded to view and lay out the same into lots, 
and appraised the same as follows, to wit: Lot No. 1, 52£ acres at $3.25 
per acre ; lot No. 2, 46^ acres at $2.75 per acre ; lot No. 3, 99 T 5„ acre at 
$4.00 per acre ; lot No. 4, 60 r 9 g 8 ff acres at $2.50 per acre ; lot No. 5, 104 
acres at $4.50 per acre; lot No. 6, 7H T 1 t , e „ acres at $2.00 per acre. All of 
which we have viewed and appraised to the best of our skill and ability. 
Given under our hands and seals the 11th day of September, 1819. The 
plat herewith annexed made by James Crugan, Surveyor of Miami 
County, September 11, 1819. 

John Lenox. [seal.] 

Edward Jackson, [seal.] 
Philip Coleman. [seal.] 

Shelby County : 

We, the undersigned, do herebj' certify that we did, by order of the 
Commissioners of Shelby County, go, on the 10th day of November, 
1819, with a surveyor and two chainmen and one blazer, and divided 
section 16, in range 3, town. 7, into six lots, containing as follows : No. 1, 
98| acres ; No. 2 and No. 3, each 102£ acres ; No. 4 and No. 5, each 106£ 
acres; and No. 6, 102£ acres ; which lots we valued at $2.00 per acre, 
each lot separately. 

John Stewart, 
Robert Hurley, 
Appraisers. 

Sidney, Ohio, April 24, 1820. 

The Board of Commissioners met. Present: Robert McClure, Wm. 
Berry, Joseph Mellinger, and David Henry, Clerk. 

Ordered that James Thatcher, John Wilson, and Wm. Davis, together 
with Benjamin S. Cox, taking to his assistance two chainmen and one 
blazer, proceed on the first Wednesday in May to view and lay out a 
road, beginning at Cynthian, thence to intersect the road leading from 
Greenville to said town, at the Darke County line, and make report to 
the next Board of Commissioners. 

The Commissioners granted a permanent lease to Thomas Kysar for 
lot No. 2, in school section of town. 7, range 6 east. Granted as above 
lease for lot No. 3, in same section, to Henry Jackson. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 

April 25, 1820. The Commissioners met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Robert McClure, Wm. Berry, and David Henry, Clerk. 

The report of the reviewers, appointed the 6th of March last, to re- 
view the road from Honey Creek to Mosquito Creek, beginning at the 
county line to Peter Princehouse, is received; and being read in open 
meeting yesterday and to-day, and no objections being made, the same 
is established a public highway, agreeable to survey made and returned 
with said report. 

The report of the viewers, appointed in March last, to view and lay 
out a road from Hardin to the State road, at or near Nine-mile Creek, 
is received ; and being read in open meeting yesterday and to-day, and 
no objections being made, the same is established a public highway, 
agreeable to survey therewith returned. 

The report of the viewers, appointed in March last, to view and lay 
out a road from Dingmansburg, through Sidney and Hardin, to Cyn- 
thian, is received ; and being read yesterday and to-day in open meet- 
ing, and no objections being made, the same is established a public high- 
way, agreeable to survey therewith returned. 

The report of the viewers, appointed in March last, to view and lay 
out a road from the State road, at or near William Morrow’s, past Stein- 
berger’s mill, thence northeasterly to intersect the new road to Sidney, 
is received ; and being read in open session yesterday and to-day, and 
no objections being made to the same, it is established a public highway, 
according to survey therewith returned. 

Ordered that William Herrald have for making a table and jury-box 
for the clerk, $8.00. 

That Henry Hershaw have for one day taking in the poll-book for 
justice in April last for Turtle Creek Township, $1.00. 

That Henry Bacon, Esq , have for his service as Prosecuting Attor- 
ney, $30.00. 
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That Robert Aldrich, Samuel McClure, and John Mellinger have each 
for 2$ days’ services in viewing road from William Morrow’s to Sidney, 
$2.50. 

. That James Thatcher and Samuel Stewart have each for 2 days’ ser- 
vices in viewing the road from Hardin to the State road at 9 mile, $2.00. 

That Benjamin S. Cox have for his service in surveying the road from 
Hardin to the State road at 9 mile, two days and plat, $4.50. For 
chainmen and blazer for same, $4.50. Surveying the road from Ding- 
mansburg to Cynthian, three days and plat, $0.25. For chainmen and 
blazer for same, $6.75. For a road from Morrow’s to Sidney, 2$ days 
and plat, $5.37$. For chainmen for same, $5.12$. For surveying a road 
from Honey Creek, two days and plat, $4.50. Chainmen for same, 1$ 
days, $3.37$. 

That Samuel Marshall, Daniel Dingman, and Jacob Wise have each 
$3.00 for services in viewing the road from Dingmansburg to Cynthian, 
$3.00. 

That John Ellsworth, Aquilla Ellsworth, and William Ellsworth have 
each for 1$ days’ services for reviewing a road, $1.50. 

That William Berry have for money he paid for getting duplicate at 
Troy, $4.50. For one quire of paper for Commissioners, 37$ cents. 

That David Henry have for 12 days’ service as clerk of Commisioners 
and writing at home up to this time inclusive, $1.00 per quire of paper, 
$27.37$. 

Adjourned till the first Monday in June. Robert McClure, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Wm. Bebry. 

Sidney, June 5, 1820. The Board met. Present: Wm. Berry, Jos. 
Mellinger, and David Henry, Clerk. 

Henry Sturm, lister of property for Green Township, appeared and 
returned his list of property for said township. 

Samuel McClure, lister of property for Loramie Township, appeared 
and returned his list of property for said township. 

George Berry, lister of proj>erty for Orange Township, appeared and 
made his returns for said township. 

Rodham Talbott, lister of property for Perry Township, appeared and 
made returns of taxable property for said township. 

Robert Aldrich, lister of property for Turtle Creek Township, appeared 
and made return of taxable property for said township. 

The collector of the county levy appeared and made final settlement 
for the year 1819. 

Ordered that Benjamin Beeden have for the balance for building jail, 
$275.85. 

Ordered that Edward Dwire have for a part of his contract building 
court-house, $50.00. 

Ordered that Edward Jackson have on account of Edward Dwire in 
part of his contract, $6.25. 

Ordered that Edward Jackson have on account of E. Williams in part 
of Dwire’s contract, $4.69. 

Ordered that Robert Aldrich have for listing and appraising property 
for Turtle Creek Township, $4.00. 

Ordered that Thomas W. Ruckman have on Dwire’s order in part of 
contract, $24.25. 

Ordered that Thomas W. Ruckman have on account of Beeden order 
in part of contract, $9.25. 

Ordered that Thomas W. Ruckman have for plank furnished, $4.82$. 

Ordered that Edward Jackson have on account of Benj. Beeden, $4.40. 

Ordered that George Berry have for lister and appraiser for Orange 
Township, $4.00. 

Ordered that Samuel McClure have for lister and appraiser for Lora- 
mie Township, $5.00. 

Ordered that Wm. W. Cecil have for his service as associate judge at 
May term, 1819, one day; at September term, two days; at December 
term, two days; and at April term, one day, $18.00. 

Ordered that Henry Sturm have for listing Green Township, $3.00. 

Ordered that Rodham Talbott have on account of Dwire’s contract, 
$13.00. 

Ordered that Wm. Mellinger have for attending one trial at December 
term, 50 cents. 

Ordered that Benjamin S. Cox have for surveying and platting road 
from Cynthian to Darke County line, $4.50. 


Ordered that John Wilson have for viewing same road, two days, $2.00. 

Ordered that James Thatcher have for viewing same road, $2.00. 

Ordered that Wm. Davis have for viewing same road, two days, $2.00. 

Ordered that Wm. Montgomery have for chaining on same road, 75 
cents. 

Ordered that Thomas McClish have for chaining same road, 75 cents. 

Ordered that Wm. Jerome have for marking same, one day, 75 cents. 

Ordered that Jonathan Nichols, appraiser of property for Green 
Township, have for one day, $1.00. 

Ordered that Abraham Cannon have for keeping, $2.00. 

Ordered that Harvey Foote have for his extra fees as clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas up to May 16, $25.00. For copies furnished 
the April term inclusive, $2.93. 

Ordered that Wm. Robinson have for his taking poll book for Green, 
Township at June election for justice of peace, $1.00. 

Ordered that John Lenox, foreman, Samuel Stewart, Richard Lenox, 
Jacob Wise, John Houston, Henry Hershaw, John Bryan, Archibald 
Defrees, George Barker, John Underwood, John Manning, John Stew- 
art, Philip Coleman, Wm. Johnston, and Wm. Cecil have each $1.50 for 
services as grand jurors at April term; and Samuel Marrs for attending 
same, 75 cents. 

Lessees of school land lots: James Barnett, lot No. 1, Thomas Kyser, 
lot No. 2, Henry L. Jackson, lot No. 3, Henry Jackson, lot No. 4, Jacob 
Jackson, lot No. 5, and Joseph Porquetts, lot No. 6. Above all in 
school section town. 7, range 6. They have each received leases ; rent 
to commence from this date. 

The report of the viewers appointed to view the road from Cynthian 
to Darke Connty line is received, and being read in open meeting yes- 
terday and to-day, and no objections being made, the same is established 
a public highway agreeable to survey to be opened forty feet wide. 

James Lenox, county treasurer, appeared and settled up his official 
account in his said office. 

Jonathan Beatty is appointed county treasurer; he appeared, gave 
bond, and took the oath of office according to law. The duplicate of 
the county lovy is made out and ordered to be recorded. 

John Lenox is appointed collector of county levy and State tax. 

. Adjourned sine die. 

Joseph Mellinger, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Wm. Berry. 

Commissioners’ Office, June 7, 1820. Alexander Jackson took lease 
for lot No. 1, in school section town. 1, range 7; interest from 13th of 
September. Joseph Donaldson took lease for lot No. 4, same set, and 
interest same time as above. Elisha Kirtland paid his quota of expense 
for surveying, etc., of the above section for lot No. 5 ; interest from 
same time. 

Bond . — Know all men by these presents that we, John Stephens, 
Abraham Davenport, Wm. Davis, and Ebenczer D. Stephens, all of 
Shelby County and State of Ohio, are held and firmly bound unto Rob- 
ert McClure, Joseph Mellinger, and Wm. Berry, Commissioners of said 
connty, in the sum of two thousand dollars, lawful money of the United 
States, to be paid to said Commissioners or their successors in office, to 
which payment well and truly to be made we bind ourselves, our heirs, 
executors, and administrators firmly by these presents, sealed with our 
seals this tenth day of June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that if the above bound 
John Stephens — who has been duly elected coroner of Shelby County — 
shall well and truly execute the duties of said office, then this obligation 
to be null and void ; otherwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

John Stephens. (seal.) 

Abraham Davenport, (seal.) 

Wm. Davis. (seal.) 

Ebenezer Stephens, (seal.) 

Signed and sealed in the presence of 
James Wells, 

Thomas McClure, 

James Moore. 

Recorded June 15, 1820. 
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Commissioners’ Office, July 31, 1820. John Lenox, collector for this 
year of the county levy, gave bond s^grecable to law for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his said office, together with Daniel V. Dingman 
and Wm. Drake his surety, in the sum of $445.62, and took the oath of 
office, and received the duplicate of levy. 

Sept. 5, 1820. Commissioners met. Present: Robert McClure, Wm. 
Berry, Joseph Millinger, and D. Henry, Clerk. 

Ordered that Matthias Sturm, Henry Princehouse, and Wm. Bothel, 
together with Benj. S. Cox, surveyor, takiug to his assistance two chain- 
men and one blazer, proceed on the 16th inst. to view and lay out a road, 
beginning at or near the southwest corner of section 2, town. 2, range 
13 ; thence east to the county line, and make report to the Board at the 
next meeting. 

Jesse Jackson received his lease for lot No. 2, in school section town. 
1, range 7, and paid his first year’s rent. 

On application of James Botkin, Levi Johnston, Wm. Botkin, John 
Carpenter et al., it is ordered that Wm. W. Cecil, Henry Le valley, and 
Jacob Wise, taking to their assistance a skillful surveyor, two chainmen, 
and one blazer, proceed on the 13th inst. to lay off the school section in 
town. 9, range 5, into convenient lots, and appraise the same agreeable 
to law, and make report of proceedings to the Board at next meeting. 

Ordered that Benj. Manning, Philip Coleman, and Edward Dwire, 
viewers, together with Benj. S. Cox, surveyor, taking to his assistance 
two chainmen and one blazer, proceed on the 20th inst. to view and lay 
out a road a3 follows, to wit: beginning at the north end of Main Street 
of Sidney; thence up the river to the road from Dingmansburg to Wapa- 
koneta, near Rodham Talbott’s; thence with said road to the hill near 
Elisha Kirtland’s; thence an easterly course to Wm. Hathaway’s; thence 
to the ford of Miami above George Morrison’s ; thence the nearest and 
best way to the county line between Logan and Shelby Counties to inter- 
sect the road from Mosquito Creek to Bellefontaine and make report to 
next meeting of the Board. 

Ordered that Robert Houston, Sr., Wm. Morrison, Charles Johnston, 
together with Benj. S. Cox, surveyor, taking to his assistance two chain- 
men and one blazer, proceed on.the 29th inst. to view and lay out a road 
to Sidney; to begin at the bridge on the road from Ruckman’s; thence 
north to the south end of Main Street of Sidney, and make report at the 
next meeting of the Board. 

Ordered that Robert Houston, Wm. Morris, and Charles Johnston, 
together with Benj. S. Cox, surveyor, and assistants, proceed on the 
29th inst. to view and lay out a road from the southward of Ohio Street, 
in Sidney ; thence south to the Muddy Run ; thence down the run to 
the new bridge on the road to Ruckman’s mill, and make report to the 
Commissioners at the next regular meeting. 

Ordered that the collector of the county levy may receive current 
paper in payment for the county levy. 

John Lenox, collector of the State tax, gave bond, with Daniel Van- 
demark and Rodham Talbott, his sureties, for the faithful discharge of 
the duty of his office in the sum of $4000, and took the oath of office 
according to law. 

Samuel McClure, road commissioner, deposited a bond in this office 
for the faithful discharge of his duties, with Samuel Stewart and Eleazer 
Hathaway as securities, in the sum of $1000. 

Ordered that Edward Dwire have, in part of his contract for court- 
house, $26.36. 

Ordered that John Lenox have, in part of Dwire’s contract, $23.97. 

Ordered that Elisha Williams have, in part of Dwire’s contract, $77.33. 

Ordered that Rodham Talbott have, for listing Perry Township this 
year, $4. 

Ordered that Michael Young, a judge of election for Orange Town- 
ship, October 12, 1819, have for one day, $1. 

Ordered that John Francis, appraiser of property for Orange Town- 
ship, 1820, have for one day, $1. 

Ordered that Thos. W. Ruckman, sheriff, have for summoning grand 
jury April and Sept, terms, $2 each, $4. 

Ordered that Henry Bacon, Esq., have for his fee as prosecuting attor- 
ney Sept, or present term, $15. 

Ordered that Aaron Harkness, Henry Levalley, Gideon Wright, Ce- 
phas Carey, Jeremiah White, Abraham Minnear, Alex. Miller, William 


Gibson, Thos. Hurley, Samuel McClure, Wm. Morrow, Collin Aldrich, 
Isaac Robins, Hezekiah Hubble, Philip Coleman, have each, for one day’s 
service as grand jurors for September term, 1820, $1.50. 

Samuel Marshall, road commissioner, deposited his bond in this office, 
with Robert Aldrich and Thomas McClish as sureties, in the sum of 
$1000 for the faithful discharge of his official duties. 

Adjourned to the first Saturday of November next. 

Robert McClure, 

Wm. Berry, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Joseph Mellinqer. 

Nov. 4, 1820. The Board of Commissioners met. Present: William 
Berry, Joseph Mellinger, and David Henry, Clerk. 

David Henry appeared and produced a certificate of his election as 
Commissioner in this Board, and of his qualification, and accordingly 
took his seat. 

Adjourned without day. Wm. Berry, 

Joseph Mellinqer. 

Dec. 10, 1820. The Board of Commissioners met. Present: William 
Berry, Joseph Mellinger, and David Henry, the latter acting as clerk. 

Ordered that the qualified electors in the 2d township in range 13 west, 
meet on the second Saturday in January next, to elect three trustees 
and a treasurer for the school section in said township. 

The report of the viewers appointed to view and lay out a road from 
the south end of Ohio Street, in Sidney, to Frenchman bridge, is received; 
they have performed their service and, the same being read in open meet- 
ing yesterday and to-day, and no objection being made, the same is 
established a public highway and made sixty feet wide. 

The report of the viewers appointed to view a road from Sidney, up 
the river to the Logan County line, is received and, the same being read 
in open meeting yesterday anti to-day, and no objection made, the same 
is established a public highway, to be opened forty feet wide. 

The report of the viewers appointed to lay out a road from the Mus- 
quito Creek road to West Liberty is received and, the same being read 
in open session yesterday and to-day, and no objection being made, the 
same is established a public highway, forty feet wide. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Joseph Mellinger, 
Wm. Berry, 

Attest, D. Henry. D. Henry. 

March 31, 1821. The Board of Commissioners met. Present: Wm. 
Berry and D. Henry. Settled in full with Samuel Marshall, Road Com- 
missioner on the road from Piqua to Wapakoneta, and find that he has 
judiciously filled his obligations of office. 

Adjourned. 

The petition of a number of the inhabitants of Loramie and Turtle 
Creek townships, praying to alter the road from William Morrow’s, by 
way of Steinberger’s mill to Sidney, was read and laid over until the 
next meeting. Record of Rodham Talbott’s road, between Miami River 
and Plumb Creek, as altered by William Johnston, John Francis, and 
Daniel Dingman, on the 3d of March, 1820. Established under date of 
March 3, 1821. 

June 4, 1821. The Board of Commissioners met. Present: William 
Berry, Joseph Mellinger, David Henry, and J. Wells, Clerk. 

Received the list for county levy for Perry, Green, Orange, Turtle 
Creek, and Loramie townships. Settled with Robert Aldrich, late 
County Auditor, and allowed his final amount of $12.12£, and direct the 
present auditor to draw an order on the treasurer for the same. 

Received a petition, signed by Jesse Jackson, for an alteration of the 
road near his house, leading from Sidney to Bellefontaine, which being 
granted, ordered that Daniel Vandemark, James Dingman, and John 
Francis, together with Benjamin S. Cox, surveyor, and assistants, pro- 
ceed on the 9th instant to alter said road, beginning at the corner of 
George Morrison’s fence; thence northwesterly to the top of the bank; 
thence along the bank to or near said Jackson’s house, an easterly course 
across the run and river above the road and usual place of crossing. 

Settled with John Lenox, collector for 1820, and find he has fulfilled 
the duties of his office, and is entitled to lift his bond. 
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Settled with Samuel McClure, Road Commissioner for the State road 
from Piqua to Fort Loramie, and And that he has faithfully performed 
the duties assigned him. 

Allowed Samuel McClure $45.00 for his services as Road Commis- 
sioner for above-named road, and direct the auditor to draw an order 
for the same on the county treasurer. 

4 June 5. The rate of the county levy is established at the highest 
allowed by law. 

Allowed Elisha Williams for work on the court-house as per bill, 
$57.25f ; and ordered that the county auditor draw on the treasurer for 
the same. 

Allowed Alexander McKee for work on the jail, $3, as per bill ; and ' 
ordered that the county auditor draw on the treasurer for the same. 

The Board appoints Jonathan Beatty county treasurer, and directs 
the clerk to take security according to law. 

Appoints Thomas W. Ruckman collector of the State and county 
tax. The county levy at 8 per cent., and the State tax at 4 per cent. ; 
and directs the auditor to take security, agreeable to law, in $2000, for 
the State tax; and $1000 for the county levy. 

Allowed William Beatty $2.00 for work on the jail as per bill, and 
ordered that the county auditor draw on the treasurer for the same. 

Jonathan Beatty appeared and gave bond as treasurer, and was duly 
sworn as the law directs. 

Adjourned to June 16th. 

June 9, 1821. This day Gideon Wright appeared and gave bond on 
his appeal from the decision of the Board of Commissioners, rejecting 
the petition for an alteration of the county road leading from Stein- 
berger’s mill to Sidney. 

J. Wells, Clerk of Board. 

June 16, 1821. The Board met pursuant to adjournment from the 
5th instant, for the purpose gf contracting for the building of a chimney 
and filling the walls of the court-house. Present: Wm. Berry, David 
Henry, and James Wells, Clerk. 

Contracted with John Snider for the above at $130. The work to be 
completed by the last of October next. 

Adjourned without day. 

December 3, 1821. The Board convened at the court-house, in Sidney. 
William Berry’s time of service having expired, and David Henry having 
resigned, an election for two Commissioners was held in October last. 
John Wilson appeared, presented his certificate of election, and, being 
duly sworn, took his seat. Present: Joseph Mellinger, John Wilson, 
and James Wells, Clerk. 

Received a petition of sundry inhabitants of Clinton, Green, and 
Orange townships for a county road from Ruckman’s, by John Francis 
to the east line of the county. 

Ordered that William Berry, Matthias Sturm, Jr., and Isaac Parks, 
taking to their assistance a skillful surveyor, two chainmen, and one 
marker, proceed on the 13th instant to view and locate a road from 
Ruckman’s saw-mill easterly through John Francis’s land ; thence to 
Bush Creek, below Sycamore bottom ; thence to or near Jonathan 
Nichols ; thence to John Medaris’s mill ; thence to the east boundary 
line of this county, in section No. 6, township 2, range 12, at or near the 
centre of said section line. 

Ordered that the clerk grant receipts, one to George Childs for plank 
furnished for public buildings, to offset against donation to the county 
seat; one to Peter Musselman for the same. George Childs, $20.00. 
Peter Musselman, $12.25. 

Ordered that David Henry have a receipt for $11.25, for five days’ 
service as clerk of Board, to offset against his donation to the county. 

Ordered that John Snider be allowed $130 for work on the court- 
house, and direct the auditor to draw on the treasurer for the same, 
$130.00. 

Ordered that Elisha Williams have $14.40 for 144 lights of sash, and 
direct the auditor to draw an order for the same, $14.40. 

An order of court having been served on the Board : ordered that the 
clerk certify the records appertaining to the alteration of the road peti- 
tioned for by Gideon Wright and others. 

A report was received, submitted by James Dingman, Daniel Vande- 


mark, and John Francis, viewers, for the location of a road from Sidney 
to Bellefontaine, which report was duly considered, and the viewed and 
platted road established a public highway. 

The following report was also received and ordered to be recorded: — 

Upper Piqua, Nov. 30, 1821. 

Gentlemen : In pursuance of an act of the last General Assembly au- 
thorizing the establishment of a State road from Wapakoneta to Fort 
Meigs, the undersigned, Commissioners appointed for the purpose, have 
discharged the duties imposed on them by law. An account of their 
proceedings will be found in the Piqua Gazette of the 18th of October, 
1821, which was communicated for public information, a paper contain- 
ing their report is herewith transmitted, and to which we beg leave to 
refer as forming a part of this our official return as required by law. 

A report was made from Fort Meigs to the Commissioners of Wood 
County, and a plat of the road has since been forwarded to them in obe- 
dience to the law. 

Mr. Benjamin S. Cox will hand to your Board a plat of the road, which 
with their communication will constitute our report to the Commission- 
ers of Shelby County. An account of the expenses will be furnished to 
your Board hereafter. 

John Johnston, of Miami County, 

Samuel Marshall, of Shelby County, 

A true copy. Commissioners. 

Attest, J. Wells, 

Clerk of Board of Commissioners of Shelby County. 

March 4, 1822. The Board convened at the court-house in Sidney. 
Major John Lenox appeared and produced a certificate of his election to 
this Board, and being duly sworn to discharge the duties of the office, 
took his seat. Present: John Wilson, John Lenox, and James Wells, 
Clerk. 

Ordered that the auditor draw an order in favor of Wm. Johnston for 
$1 .00 for hauling plank for court-house floor. 

Received the report of the road viewers appointed at the last session, 
which was read. 

Received of Wm. Johnson the treasurer’s receipt for $54.37£, in pay- 
ment of his donation to the county. 

Received of George Pool the treasurer’s receipt for $1.00, in part pay- 
ment of his donation to the county. 

Received the petition of sundry inhabitants of Perry and Clinton 
townships, praying for a road beginning at the east end of South Street 
in Sidney, and thence to Water Street in Dingmansburg. 

Ordered that Abraham Dingman, Elisha Williams, and Robert Mc- 
Clure, viewers, with legal assistance, proceed to view said road on the 
9th inst., and make report at next session of the Board. 

Ordered that the auditor draw an order in favor of David Henry for 
furnishing glass and whiting for the court-house, $10.62£. 

The Board settled with Thomas W. Ruckman, collector of the State 
tax for 1821, and find he has performed the duties, and is discharged 
from his bond for the same. Also settled with said Ruckman as collec- 
tor of county levy for 1821, and discharge him from his bond for same. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 

March 5, 1822. Present: John Wilson and James Wells, Clerk. No 
other commissioner appearing, adjourned sine die. 

James Wells, Clerk. 

June 3, 1822. The Board convened at the court-house. Present: 
Joseph Mellinger, John Wilson, John Lenox, and James Wells, Clerk. 

Allowed John Francis for four days’ service as lister and appraiser of 
property for Orange Township in 1822, $4.00. 

Allowed Henry Sturm for serving ns lister and appraiser of property 
for Green Township in 1822, $3.50. 

Allowed Mathias Sturm as appraiser of property for Green Township 
in 1822, 50 cents. 

Allowed James Lenox as lister and appraiser of property for Turtle 
Creek Township in 1822, $5.00. 

Allowed Conrad Funk as lister and appraiser of property for Loramie 
Township for 1822, $5.00. 
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Allowed Alexander Miller as appraiser of property for Loramie Town- 
ship for 1822, $1.00. 

Allowed Frederic Steinberger as appraiser of property in Turtle Creek 
Township for 18*2, $1.00. 

Allowed Samuel McKean as appraiser of property for Orange Town- 
ship for 1822, $1.00. 

Allowed George Pool as lister and appraiser of property for Clinton 
Township in 1822, $5.00. 

Allowed John Johnston appraiser of property fo.r Clinton Township 
for 1822, $2.00. 

Allowed Samuel Wilkinson lister and appraiser of Perry Township for 
1822, $4.00. 

Allowed Elijah Monterey as appraiser of property for Perry Township 
for 1822, $1.00. 

Received the petition of sundry inhabitants of Loramie Township pray- 
ing for a division of said township, and said petition being granted: 
Ordered that a record be made thereof agreeable to the prayer of the 
petition, and an election for township officers be held at the house of 
Alexander Miller in said township, on the 4th day of July next. 

Allowed Daniel Vandemark for furnishing wood for court term of 
December, 1821, $1.87*. 

The Board appoints Alexander McKee collector of the county levy 
and State tax, and allowed him two per cent on each. 

Ordered that the county levy be established at the highest rate allowed 
by law. 

Adjourned until to-morrow. 

June 4, 1822. The Board met pursuant to adjournment, the full Board 
present. 

The report of the viewers appointed to locate a road from Ruckman’s 
saw-mill to the east line of the county was read yesterday and to-day, 
and no objection being made the same is declared a public highway to 
be opened forty feet wide, and so recorded. 

John Wilson and John Lenox determined the term of their service as 
commissioners by lot resulting in Wilson holding for three and Lenox 
for two years from date of election. 

The report of the viewers appointed to view and locate a road from 
South Street in Sidney to Water Street in Dingmansburg was read in 
open session yesterday and to-day, and no objection being made the 
same is ordered to be recorded a public highway to be opened sixty feet 
wide. 

Allowed Alexander McKee for repairs on the jail and lock for same, 
$1.87*. 

The Board appointed Jonathan Beatty treasurer of the county. 

Allowed Wm. Beatty’s account for repairs on the jail, $1.75. 

Jonathan Beatty appeared and gave bond for the performance of the 
duties of the office, and was duly qualified as the law directs. 

The Commissioners examined the auditor’s vouchers and accounts, 
and approve the same, and direct him to publish an exhibit of the coun- 
ty’s expenses from June 4, 1821, to June 4, 1822. 

Adjourned sine die. Mellinger, 

Wilson, 

Lenox, 

Wells, Clerk. Commissioners. 

\ 

December 2, 1822. The Board convened at the house of John Blake. 
Present: John Wilson and William Berry, Commissioners, and James 
Wells, Clerk. 

Since last session, Joseph Mellinger’s time having expired and John 
Lenox having resigned, Wm. Berry and Joseph Mellinger were elected 
at the last October election to fill said vacancies. 

Allowed Montgomery Evans five dollars as judge of election for Au- 
glaize Township and returning poll book. 

Received the petition of Charles Sterrett et al. to vacate the road run- 
ning from Ohio Street south and Main Street north, in the town of Sid- 
ney', leading to Barbara Tilburg’s, which was read this day without 
objections. 

Received the petition of Charles Sterrett et al. to vacate a road leading 
from South Street, in Sidney, to Dingmansburg; also, one running up 
the west side of the river, which was read this day. 


Allowed the bill of expenses laid in this day by John Johnston and 
Samuel Marshall, road commissioners, who located the State road from 
Wapakoneta to Fort Meigs. 

Received the petition of Jeremiah Redinbaugh et al. praying a road to 
be laid out, commencing at the south boundary, at the end of the road 
leading from Dayton up Lost Creek, near Fleming Jones’, and running 
thence northwesterly to or near Michael Young’s; thence through John 
Stoker’s lane ; thence to or near the southwest corner of the southeast 
quarter of section 1, town. 1, range 13; thence north to intersect the 
road leading from the east boundary line to Ruckman & Stewart’s mill. 

Received the petition of Wm. Richardson and others praying for a 
road .commencing at the road leading from Sidney to Urbana, at or near 
the Bellefontaine road ; thence south across Mosquito Creek ; thence 
along the high bank of Leatherwood to the old ford ; thence the best 
way to the northeast corner of Jonathan Nicholas’s land; thence soulh 
along his line; thence southwesterly to Byron Wilson’s; thence to John 
Stoker’s ; thence to Michael Young’s north line; thence west to intersect 
the Piqua road. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 

December 3, 1822. Present: Wilson and Berrj\ 

Received the remonstrance of John Blake and others against vacating 
the road from the northeast corner of the public square in Sidney to the 
ford near Henry Bryan’s; whereupon John Lenox, John Johnston, and 
Richard Lenox were appointed viewers to view said road on the 14th 
inst. and report at next session. 

The first petition of Charles Sterrett was read this day, and no objec- 
tion being made, was ordered to lay over to the next session 

The petition of Jeremiah Redinbaugh and Wm. Richardson was read 
this day, and no objections being made, viewers were appointed to view 
said road on the 25th inst. 

John Lenox, John Johnston, and Rich aid Lenox were appointed to 
view, on the 14th inst., the road petitioned to be vacated by Charles 
Sterrett and remonstrated to by John Blake, to report at next session. 

Daniel Vandemark, Peter Musselman, and Booth Burdette were ap- 
pointed to view the road petitioned for by Wm. Richardson. 

John Lucas, John Medaris, and John Underwood were appointed 
viewers on the road petitioned for by Jeremiah Redinbaugh. 

Received a transcript from the docket of James Lenox, Esq., certified 
by the clerk of the court for costs in State cases before said Lenox, 
which is laid over to the next session. 

Adjourned sine die. John Wilson, 

Wm. Berky. 

March 3, 1823. The Board convened at the house of Francis Kendall, 
in Sidney. Present: John Wilson, Wm. Berry, and James Wells, Clerk. 

Received the report of the viewers appointed to view and report the 
expediency of vacating the road leading from the northeast corner of the 
public square in Sidney to Henry Bryan’s ford; and they report that it 
is inexpedient to vacate said road ; signed by John Lenox and John 
Johnston, viewers. 

Received the petition of Isaac Davis and others praying for a county 
road, which is deferred until the first Monday of June next. 

Allowed T. W. Ruckman’s account for one pair of irons to convey 
Glassmire to the penitentiary, $1.18f. 

John Lucas, a road viewer, having removed, Peter Princehouse is 
appointed to serve in his stead. 

Received the Commissioner’s report and surveyor’s plat, of a State 
road from Bellefontaine, in Logan County, to Sidney, and the same is 
ordered to be recorded. 

Adjourned sine die. John Wilson, 

Wm. Berry, 

Commissioners. 

June 2, 1823. The Commissioners convened at the court-house in 
Sidney. Present: John Wilson, Joseph Mellinger, Wm. Berry, and 
James Wells, clerk. 

Allowed Gabriel T. Wilkinson for services as lister and appraiser for 
Perry Township, 1823, $5.00. 
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Allowed Benjamin Manning for services as appraiser for Perry Town- 
ship, 1823, $1.00. 

Allowed John Francis for services as lister and appraiser for Orange 
Township, 1823, $4.00. 

Allowed Wm. Minnear for service as appraiser for Orange Township, 
1823, $1.00. 

Allowed John Johnston for service as lister and appraiser for Clinton 
Township, 1823, $5.00. 

Allowed Wm. Johnston for services as appraiser for Clinton Township, 
1823, $1.00. 

Allowed Samuel Marshall for services as lister and appraiser for Tur- 
tle Creek, 1823, $6.00. 

Allowed Joseph Steinberger for service as appraiser for Turtle Creek 
Township, 1823, $1.00. 

Allowed A. W. Hathaway for listing and appraising Loramie Town- 
ship, 1823, $3.00. 

Allowed John Gates for service as lister and appraiser for Cynthian 
Township for 1823, $4.00. 

Allowed Jacob Wise for service as appraiser for Cynthian Township, 
50 cents. 

Allowed John Bodkin, as lister and appraiser of property for Green 
Township, 1823, $3.50. 

Allowed L. Nichols, appraiser of same, 50 cents. 

Allowed John Workman, road commissioner, to locate the State road 
from Bellefontaine, in Logan County, to Sidney, five days. 

Allowed Joseph Bennett, a commissioner in same, five days. Thomas 
Thompson, surveyor in the same, six days and a half. Win. Minnear 
and Jacob Woodcock, chainmen in same: 2§d days to Minnear; 3| days 
to Woodcock, Thomas Dickson, and Benj. Schoder, blazers; one day to 
Dickson, and 2£ days to Schoder. 

The petition of Isaac Davis and others, laid over from last session, 
was this day read without objection. 

The petition of Elisha Kirkland and others praying to alter the State 
road leading from Sidney to Logan county-seat, so as to save the fence 
and spring of said Kirkland, beginning at the Four Mile Tree, thence to 
the top of the ridge west of his house ; the same was granted at his own 
expenje. Benjamin Manning, James Dingman, Jr., and G. W. Wilkinson 
were appointed viewers to view the same the 18th inst., and report at 
next session. 

Received the petition of sundry citizens of Allen County praying that 
said county may be organized into a separate township; said - petition 
being granted: Ordered that record be made thereof agreeable to the 
prayer of the petition, and an election for township officers be held at 
the house of Samuel Washburn in said township on the 4th day of July 
next; said township to be known by the name of Amanda. 

Adjourned until to-morrow. 

Met June 3 pursuant to adjournment. 

Examined the books and vouchers of the auditor and found them cor- 
rect, and direct him to publish an exhibit of the expenses of the county. 

The Board appoint Jonathan Beatty county treasurer for the year 
ensuing, and direct the auditor to take bond in the sum of $3000. 

The Board appoint John Blake collector of the State tax and county 
levy for the year 1823 at one-half of one per cent, for such. 

The petition of Isaac Davis and others was read this day, and no one 
appearing to give bond the same is dismissed. 

Joseph Mellinger and Wm. Berry, both elected commissioners in Oc- 
tober last, Mr. Mellinger’s time expires in October next, and Mr. Berry’s 
in October, 1825. 

Allowed Elisha Williams for desk for use of Auditor, $6.50. 

Adjourned sine die. 

John Wilson, 

Joseph Mellinger, 

Wm. Berry, 

Commissioners. 

Monday, December 1, 1823. The Board convened at the house of 
John Blake in Siduey. Present: John Wilson, Wm. Berry, and Joseph 
Mellinger (re-elected), Commissioners, and James Weils, Clerk. 

Received the surveyors’ plat and field notes of the State road located 


from Wapakoneta to Fort Brown, at the mouth of the Little Auglaize 
River. 

Received and accepted the report of the viewers appointed last June 
session to review and alter the State road passing by Elisha Kirkland, 
and ordered said alteration recorded. 

Allowed Wm. Yaniam for repairs on the door of the jail, 75 cents. 

Received the plat and field notes of the survey of the county road from 
the south line of the county, and terminating on the road leading from 
Ruckman’s mill to the east line of the county. 

Allowed B. S. Cox for survey and plat as above, for sijrvey two days 
and plat, $4.00. 

Allowed John Miles for one day, 50 cents. 

Allowed George Barker for the same service, 50 cents. 

Allowed John W. Stoker one day as balance on the above road, 50 
cents. 

Allowed Robert Houston and John M. Corkle, Commissioners who 
located the State road from Fort Loramie to St. Marys, each five days 
at $1.75 per day. 

Allowed B. S. Cox for surveying said road four days at $2.00 per day. 

Allowed James Houston and John Houston, chainmen on same, four 
days each at 75 cents per day. 

Allowed David Houston four days as blazer at 75 cents per day. 

Adjourned sine die. 

John Wilson, 

Joseph Mellinger, 

Wm. Berry, 

Attest, James Wells, Clerk. Commissioners. 

First Mondaj’ of March, 1824. The Board convened at the home of 
John Blake in Sidney. Present: Wm. Berry and Joseph Mellinger, 
Commissioners, and James Weils, Clerk. John Wilson, Commissioner, 
also appointed. 

Ordered that the county treasurer proceed according to law to collect 
the rents due on the school section No. 16, in town. 7, range 6 east of the 
principal meridian line drawn from the mouth of the Great Miami River, 
in the district of lands sold at the land office at Cincinnati. 

Ordered that the road commencing near Fleming Jones’s, at the south 
line of the county, and terminating at the road leading from Ruckman’s 
mill to the east line of the county near John Francis’s, be recorded and 
opened a public highway to be thirty feet wide. 

Allowed John R. Medaris for one day viewing road from south line 
of the county, intersecting the road from Ruckman’s mill to the east 
line of the county, 75 cents. 

Elisha Williams is appointed keeper of the county seal, and author- 
ized to procure a standard half bushel, and seal S. C. S., at the expense 
of the county. 

Ordered that the clerk give public notice that if the donors of the 
county seat of Shelby County do not pay their several donations previ- 
ous to the first Monday in June that legal steps will be taken to recover 
the same. 

Adjourned sine die. John Wilson, 

Wm. Berry, 

Josbph Mellinger 

Attest, James Wells, Clerk. Commissionera 

Same time as above allowed Elisha Williams (a transcript of certain 
State cases wherein the State of Ohio failed) to receive orders from the 
auditor on the treasurer for the costs on his obtaining the certificate of 
the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas as to the correctness of the 
same. 

April 23d, 1824. Present: John Wilson, Joseph Mellinger, and Wm. 
Berry. 

The Board having received the resignation of James Wells, late audi- 
tor for Shelby County, and appointed David Henry to fill the vacancy, 
who appeared and gave bond according to law, with Wm. Pratt and 
James Dingman, Jr., his security, for the faithful performance of the 
duties of said office, and took the oath of office. 

Adjourned to meet the first Monday in J une. Signed by the Board 
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June 7, 1824. Present: Full Board. 

Allowed Thomas W. Ruckman, late sheriff, for his extra services from 
the 14th of Januar}’, 1823, to the expiration of his term of service, $30. 

Allowed George Pool, lister of Clinton Township, for this year’s ser- 
vices, $4.00. 

Allowed James Garver, appraiser, $1.00. 

Allowed John Francis, lister for Orange Township, for this year’s ser- 
vices, $4.00. 

Allowed to D. Mi linear, appraiser, $1.00. 

Allowed Samuel Marshall, lister of Turtle Creek Township, $4.00. 
James Steinberger, appraiser, $1.00. Robert Swaney, lister of Amanda 
Township, $3.00. G. F. Wilkinson, lister of Perry Township, $4.00. 
Thomas E. English, appraiser as above, $1.00. John Botkin, lister of 
Green Township, $4.00. Jonathan Nichols, appraiser, 50 cents. Stever 
Julian, lister of Loramie Township, $3.00. John Beck, appraiser as 
above, $1.00. Wm. Hicks, lister of Cynthian Township, $3.00. 

Allowed Joseph Stewart, surveyor, for surveying the road from Mos- 
quito Creek to Michael Young’s, three days, $4.50. Booth Burdette, two 
days’ viewing same, $1.50. Peter Musselman, same service, $1.50. Chas. 
Johnston, chainman, $1.50. Wm. Montgomery, chainman, $1.50. Peter 
Princehouse, as viewer, 75 cents. Robert Cunningham, marker, 75 cents. 
John Stoker, marker, 75 cents. 

June 8th. Commissioners met. Present: FulJ Board. 

Ordered that Charles Sterrett, proprietor of Sidney, have an order for 
$520.66, his full half of the proceeds of sale of lots sold in Sidney, that 
is now made. Except three-fourths of three lots considered forfeited for 
non-payment, to wit, lots Nos. 13, 88, and 91, one-fourth of which has 
been paid and accounted for; the other three-fourths depend only on 
the lots for paj ment, which, when collected, is to be accounted for, or 
one-half of what the lots may bring. 

Allowed Elisha Williams for work done at court-house, $20.00. 

Allowed James Wells, late auditor, for one day’s service for bringing 
his account up to the date of his resignation, $1.50 ; also for measure 
seal, $1.50. $3.00. 

The report of the viewers appointed to locate a road beginning at the 
Bellefontaine road on Mosquito Creek, thence past Jonathan Nichols, 
John Stoker, and Michael Young, to intersect the Piqua road ; and 
the. same being read in open meeting yesterday and to-day, and no ob- 
jections being made, the same is established a public highway, to be 
opened thirty feet wide. 

Received the petition of James Dingman, Jr., and others, praying the 
vacation of a part of the State road from Sidney to Bellefontaine, from 
Plumb Creek to E. Kirtland’s ; the same being read yesterday and to- 
day, is laid over to next meeting. 

Received the petition of Francis Kendall and others, praying the 
vacation of the above State road from E. Kirkland to Alex. Jackson’s; 
and the same being read yesterday and to-day, is laid over to next 
meeting. 

The county levy is set this year to the highest extent of the law. 

Thomas W. Ruckman came and settled his donation given to the county 
by giving his note, payable in lumber, December next. 

Allowed Jonathan Beatty, Treasurer, for attending to the collection 
of rents in school section range 6, town. 7, two days, $3.00. 

Francis Rook has varied his donation subscribed to the Commissioners 
by giving a note for a barrel of whiskey, payable the first Monday in 
December next. 

William Beatty is allowed for collecting county levy 4 per cent. ; for 
State tax, 3 per cent. 

William Beatty is appointed collector of the State and county tax ; 
reappears and gave bond, with John Johnston, Robert Blakely, Jona- 
than Beatty, and Nathan Coleman, his sureties ; the county levy in the 
sum of $1000; and the State tax same securities, in $2000, and took 
oath of office in both. 

The petition of George Carey and others was received and read, pray- 
ing for an alteration of the Mill Creek road running through Carey’s 
land, beginning twelve rods below the branch, at Rufus Carey’s; thence 
to Rufus Carey’s rope works ; thence to a white oak four rods east of 
Elias Carey’s house ; thence to George Carey’s land ; thence to intersect 
the old road at or near the mile end. And Aaron Cecil, John Furgus, and 


Jeremiah White are appointed to view the same, and make report ac- 
cording to law on the third day of July. 

June 9. Ordered that the auditor procure the eaves of the court- 
house to be boxed, the windows not glazed to be boarded up, the doors 
hung, and house cleaned, and steps made for the jail door ; also locks 
put on court-house doors; 


Treasurer's Report of Shelby County for the year ending 1824. 


To uncurrent paper .... 

. $6 25 

tt 

Esquire Lenox for fines 

7 00 

tt 

Auditor (for State tax) 

. 136 39* 

It 

“ county purposes 

. 34 92 

tt 

Director of Sidney 

. 124 77 

tt 

Esquire Henry, fines 

2 00 

tt 

A. McClintock, donation 

. 20 00 

tt 

B. Brandon, “ 

6 00 

tt 

G. Pool, “ . . 

4 00 

tt 

A. Evans, licenses .... 

. . 11 27* 

tt 

self, permits 

5 33j 

tt 

schools and roads 

. 230 33f 

tt 

money due county last year . 

5 91 


$600 06 


To the balance due county per settlement, $38.47, exclusive of the 
county portion of State tax for 1823, and other collections for the same 
year. 




In Account with Shelby County. 


By money paid for school 

. $4 00 

tt 

tt 

Robert McClure, road 

. 13 63f 

tt 

tt 

J. McClure .... 

. 11 06| 

tt 

tt 

Turtle Creek . 

. 10 94 

tt 

tt 

J. Blake 

. 112 61 

tt 

tt 

Jas. Wells 

5 00 

tt 

tt 

self 

5 33 

tt 

tt 

Cynthian, road .... 

.. 1 1 97 

tt 

tt 

orders redeemed 

. 262 37J 

By uncurrent paper 

6 25 

“ road receipts . . . . 

. 117 61 

“ balance due county 

. 38 47 




$600 06 


Signed, J. Beatty, S. C. T. 

Jonathan Beatty is appointed County Treasurer, who appears and 
gave bond according to law, with William Beatty, John Whitmore, and 
James Roby as his sureties, and took oath of office. 

Examined the orders issued by the old and new auditor, and found 
them correct. 

Adjourned. John Wilson, 

Joseph Mellingek, 

Wm. Berry, 

D. Henry, Clerk. Commissioners. 

Nov. 13. A special meeting of the Commissioners, for the purpose 
of improving the public building. 

John Hathaway and Chai-les Johnston produced their certificates of 
election and were sworn into office, and proceeded to business. Repair- 
ing the court-house and jail was the object of the meeting The con- 
tract with Nicholas Smith to plaster the room for the clerk’s office in 
the manner stipulated in his contract, in which he agrees to do the work 
for twelve dollars. The repairing on the jail was laid over until their 
regular session in December. 

Adjourned. 

Dec. 6, 1824. Present: Full Board. 

The account by John Blake, in favor of Ira Dickson, assigned to said 
Blake for house-rent for an office to H. B. Foote, is allowed $9.50. 

John Francis, for fuel for court up to present, $2.12£. 

John Blake, for room-rent for the last grand jury, is allowed $2.00. 

Joseph Stewart, surveyor of the road from Sidney to St. Marys, is 
allowed $11.37. 

Asa Hinkle, commissioner on said road, is allowed $6.63. John John- 
ston, commissions, $5.70. Christ. F. Tilberry and Parker, $3.80. Jos. 
Blake and Henry Bryan, chainmen, $5.70. Henry Smith, marker, $2.85. 
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The petition of Matthew Sturms and others, praying for a road begin- 
ning at the West Liberty road, thence through the land of E. Sargent 
and P. Locker to the Dayton road, was received and read; and Philip 
Locker, Jacob Kyser, and Henry Sturms are appointed viewers of the 
same; or any two of them, together with Joseph Stewart, surveyor, 
and legal assistance, is to proceed on the 16th instant to locate said 
road, and make report at the next session of this Board. 

Dec. 7. The Board met. Present as before. 

The petition of Francis Kendall and others, praying for a vacation of 
that part of the State road leading from Sidney to Bellefontaine, that 
runs through said Kendall’s and Jackson’s land, that was read last ses- 
sion, was again read, and no objections made, and it appearing to the 
Board to be reasonable, the same is hereby declared vacated. 

The petition of James Dingman and others, that was read last ses- 
sion, praying for the vacation of the State road through said Diugmau’s 
laud, was taken up and read ; no objections being made, the said peti- 
tion was granted. 

The report of the viewers, appointed last session, to view the county 
road past Rufus Carey’s to Sidney, was received with plat of survey, 
which being read, and no objections made, the same was granted. 

John Hathaway and Charles Johnston, the late Commissioners elected, 
drew lots for their term of office. John Hathaway drawing for one year, 
and Charles Johnston for three years. 

Allowed to Joseph Garver for washboard and facing for two windows 
in court-house, $2.00. 

Ordered that the qualified electors of the original surveyed township 
No. 7, range 6, to be notified to hold an election, on the first day of Jan- 
uary next, at the house of James Barnett, to elect three trustees and one 
treasurer, to take charge of the school section. 

Allowed James Wells for books, stationery, and drayage, $8.3 1£. 

David Henry, county auditor, for his services to this date, forty-five 
dollars and fifty-seven cents. 

Ordered that the clerk collect and record all townships and roads on 
file in this office. 

Adjourned. Joseph Mellinqer, 

John Hathaway, 

Chas. Johnston, 

Attest, D. Henry, Clerk. Commissioners. 

Commissioners’ Office, Shelby Co., 0., March 7, 1825. Commissioners 
met. Present : Full Board. 

Allowed David Henry, late auditor, the amount of his bill up to March 
1, $25.00. 

The Board appointed Wm. W. Cecil, Benj. Blankinship, and Samuel 
Marshall, appraisers to view and revalue school fraction No. 16, towu. 
one, range seven east, on the tenth day of March next, in accordance 
with an act of the General Assembly. 

Ordered by the Board that the inhabitants of town, eight, range six 
east, meet at John Stephens’ on the 19th instant and proceed to elect 
three trustees and one treasurer for school section 16, for the purpose of 
organizing the said original surveyed township. 

Ordered by the Board that a new township be created out of the town- 
ships of Turtle Creek, Clinton, and Loramie, beginning at the N. E. cor- 
ner of fraction eleven, town, seven, range six east on the river, and 
running west to the S. E. corner of section four; thence north along 
said line to the centre of said line; thence west to the centre of the west 
line of section two, town, nine, range five east ; thence south along the 
section line to the county line; thence east to the Miami River; thence 
up the river to the place of beginning, be organized into a new township 
by the name of Grayson, and that the qualified electors meet at the house 
of Joseph Stewart on the first Monday of April next to elect township 
officers. 

March 8. The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Received the 
report of the viewers appointed last session to view and lay out a road 
from the West Liberty road south to the county line, and being read in 
open session, and there being no objection, the same was granted. 

Ordered that the auditor procure the following work to be done in 
the court-house: to fit the banisters ou the south side of the doors and 
21 


make sufficient benches from the banisters to the south end of the house 
on each side to make a bench for the judges on the south end of the house, 
to be raised two feet from the floor ; a writing desk ten feet long and 
four feet wide, with sloping top; and fill the windows with glass. 

Allowed James Wells one dollar for two set of door-latches for court- 
house, and one quire of paper. 

Allowed Thos. W. Ruckman, auditor, his account of four dollars ($4.00). 
Adjourned. 

J 08 eph Mellinoer, 

John Hathaway, 
Charles Johnston, 

Attest, Thomas W. Rdckman, Clerk. Commissioners. 

Samuel McClure, of Loramie Township, appeared and gave notice of 
his taking an appeal from the Commissioners to the Court of Common 
Pleas respecting the creating of Grayson Township, in Shelby County, 
and also gave bond for costs, with James Wells as security. 

March 12, 1825. Thos. W. Ruckman. 

Commissioners’ Office, Sidney, June 6, 1825. The Board met. Present: 
Joseph Mellinger, John Hathaway, and Charles Johnston, and Thos. W. 
Ruckman, Clerk. 

Received the petition of George Layman and others, praying for a 
road to be established, beginning at the east line of section 5, where the 
road crosses leading to Dayton from Sidney, and running south with said 
line to the southeast corner of section 4, town. 1, range 12, to intersect 
a road leading from Troy up Spring Street. 

The Board appoints John Lucas, John Miles, and Wm. Bireley view- 
\ ers, to view and locate the above-named road, taking to their assistance 
the county surveyor and other assistance necessary, on the 18th day of 
! June inst. 

The Board allow Stephen Julian, lister of Loramie Township, for 1825, 

' $5.00. 

i Allowed Jacob Shayley, lister of Cvnthian Township, for 1825, $5.00. 
Allowed John Francis, lister of Orange Township, 1825, $4.50. 
Allowed Samuel B. MusselmSn, lister of Perry Township, 1825, $4.00. 
Allowed Aquilla Ellsworth, lister of Green Township, 1825, $4.50. 
Allowed Jas. A. Graham, lister of Turtle Creek Township, 1925, $5.00. 
Allowed Elisha Williams, lister of Clinton Township, for 1825, $3.50. 
Allowed Joseph Steinberger, appraiser of TurLle Creek Township, I825 r 
j $ 1 . 00 . 

! Allowed Wm. Minnear, appraiser of Orange Township, 1925, $1.00. 

Allowed George Myers, appraiser of Oynthian Township, ls25, $1.00. 
Allowed James Roberts, appraiser of Perry Township, 1825, $1.00. 

' Allowed James Forsythe, appraiser of Clinton Township, 1825, $1.00. 

Allowed Joseph Sutton for listing Amanda Township, $3.00. 

| Mr. Wm. Beatty, collector of Shelby County for 1824, produced the 
State Treasurer’s receipt for $165.43.2. 

Also the State Auditor’s receipt for receipts paid into the county trea- 
sury, to wit: for road purposes, $168.00.7 ; for county purposes, $66.85.9; 
for the proportion of land tax due Shelby County from State, $102.00.6; 
for expenses printing, etc., $40.1 1.0 : also the County Treasurer’s receipt 
for the county levy of 1824, $285.48.0. 

The above discharges him from his said office, errors excepted. 
Ordered that Alex. W. McKee be allowed for work, etc., at the court- 
house, $15.42.0. 

June 7. The Board met the same as yesterday. 

Allowed Cephas Carey for the use of a horse five da3 r s to Dayton for 
books, $1.25. 

Allowed John Blake for carriage to Wells to go to Dayton for books, 
$1.25. 

To James Wells for cost in the cases of the directors of the town and 
Beatty & Blake, $l.4l£. 

To Elisha Williams, justice fees in the above case, 56^ cents. 

To James Wells for six chairs for the use of the court-house and 
offices, $4.00. 

June 8. Board met the same as yesterday. 

Ordered that the county levy !>e charged at the highest rate the law 
allows. 
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John Blake was appointed Collector of Shelby County for the year 
1825, at 2£ per cent, for State, road, and county taxes of Shelby County. 

Ordered that the auditor take bonds of said collector, with good and 
sufficient security, to the amount of $2000.00 for the State and road 
taxes, and $1000.00 for the county levy. 

The Board appointed Jonathan Beatty treasurer of the county for one 
year from this date. He appeared and gave bond, with Wm. Beatty, 
Abraham Dingman, Amos Evans, and Wm. Drake, Jr., to the amount 
of $3000.00. 

Ordered that Alex. W. McKee have $12.78.4, being road tax in'money 
overpaid by him for the year 1822. 

June 9. The Board met the same as yesterday. 

Ordered that a publication be put in the Piqua Gazette for the build- 
ing of a new jail at Sidney, to be let out on the 16th day of July next, 
to be 22 feet by 30 feet; one story high; with a cell; the walls to be 
hewed timber and double; filled in with stone. Conditions make known 
on day of sale. 

Ordered that notice be given to the Commissioners of Logan and 
Mercer counties that the county surveyor of Shelby County will be or- 
dered to proceed to run that part of the bounds of Shelby County which 
lies in the new purchase, north of the old boundary line; to commence on 
the 11th day of July next, at the old boundary line on the east line of 
Shelby County, and run it agreeable to the law for the division and 
creation of Shelby County. 

Ordered that Francis Rook be notified by the auditor to produce a 
barrel of whiskey due the county on the 16th day of July next in Sidney, 
to be sold. 

Ordered that Cynthian Township record be altered agreeable to the 
petition for the organization of said township. 

Ordered that the auditor be authorized to cause cases to be put on 
the inside of the windows of the court-house that have sash in, and also 
strips to hold the sash in, and to procure shutters to the under windows. 

Allowed T. W. Ruckman, auditor, the balance of his account, $23.12.5. 

John Blake produced the receipts for his collections of 1823 for State 
and county purposes of Shelby County, and is discharged from said 
office, errors excepted. 

Adjourned nine die. Joseph Mellinger, 

John Hathaway, 

Attest, Thos. W. Ruckman, Clerk. Charles Johnston. 

July 16, 1825. Special session. 

The Board proceeded to sell to the lowest bidder the building of a new 
jail in Sidney, agreeable to the plan and conditions on file in the audi- 
tor’s office, and Augustus Richards became the contractor for $193; one- 
fourth to be paid when the work is commenced, as appears 1 > 3 ’ his bond 
with Samuel McClure and Amos Evans, his securities, for the completion 
of the building by the 25th day of December next, in a good, substantial, 
workmanlike manner. 

Ordered that the auditor issue orders for one-fourth when the work is 
commenced. 

Adjourned sine die. Joseph Mellinoek, 

John Hathaway, 

Attest, Thos W. Ruckman, Clerk. Charles Johnston. 

July 26, 1825. Present: John Hathaway, Charles Johnston, and T. 
W. Ruckman, Clerk. 

The Board entered into an additional agreement with Augustus Rich- 
ards, for the jail to be raised two feet higher, and to cheek three doors 
with iron, to make the windows in the criminal room to be as large as 
the iron in the old jail will answer, and the windows in the debtor’s 
room to be two feet square. Also to cheek the outside wall at the win- 
dows with iron, as entered on plan or conditions. It was also agreed 
Augustus Richards should have orders for the additional iron that will 
be required at cash value, and to be advanced for raising the wood wall 
two feet inside and two feet outside, and the stone wall between one 
foot; the said Richards is to have, agreeable to the first undertaking, 
the iron in the old jail at cash rate, to be deducted out of the additional 
iron required. 


Sept. 16, 1825. Special session. Present: John Hathaway, Charles 
Johnston, and T. W. Ruckman, Clerk. 

The Board authorized the auditor to make a calculation of what addi- 
tional iron will be required, and to issue orders on the treasurer to the 
amount required by selling the orders at sixty-two and a half cents on 
the dollar, or the best price they will command, and to furnish the orders 
or the amount they will bring in cash to the contractor when wanted to 
go after the iron, after deducting the iron furnished out of the old jail. 

It is ordered by the Board, in consequence of an appeal taken by 
Samuel McClure from the decision of the Commissioners of March 7, 
1825, creating Grayson Township, to meet the Court of Common Pleas, 
which was continued by the court under advisement until August term 
last, when it was dismissed by the court, as appears by the clerk’s cer- 
tificate, dated August 13; therefore it is ordered that the clerk of the 
Board advertise an election to be held in G raj’ son Township on the 26th 
day of September inst., for the purpose of electing three trustees, one 
clerk, one treasurer, two overseers of the poor, two fence viewers, and 
one constable for said township. 

March 6, 1826. 

Ordered by the Board that all that part of Perry Township lying west 
of the following line be attached to the township of Clinton, beginning as 
follows: At the southeast corner of section 4, town. 1, range 13, thence 
north with the surveyed township line to the northeast corner of section 
5, town. 1, range 13, on the river, and ordered to be recorded. 

Charles Johnston, 

Attest, Thos. W. Ruckman, Clerk. John Wilson. 

April 26, 1826. Special session. Present: Joseph Mellinger, Chas. 
Johnston, John Wilson, and T. W. Ruckman, Clerk. 

The Board agreed with the contractor to give him one hundred dol- 
lars in addition to the amount of the first contract for the additional 
contract, exclusive of an order issued for the additional iron, making in 
all eight hundred and ninety-three dollars for building the jail. The 
Board orders that the auditor issue orders for six hundred and ninety- 
four dollars and seventy-five cents, being the balance due after deducting 
the one-fourth of the first contract which has been issued to the con- 
tractor. 

Adjourned sine die. 

June 5, 1826. Commissioners convened. Present: Joseph Mellinger, 
Charles Johnston, John Wilson, assessor Amos Evans, and clerk T. W. 
Ruckman. 

The Board orders that one tier of sections be struck off the north side 
of Green Township and attached to Perry, and that all that part of Perry 
lying on the northwest side of the Miami River be created a new town- 
ship by the name of Salem, and that the qualified electors of said Salem 
Township meet at the house of John Hathaway on Saturday, the 24th 
day of June inst., for the purpose of electing three trustees, one clerk, 
one treasurer, two overseers of the poor, two fence viewers, and one con- 
stable for said township. 

Ordered that the auditor give notice of aforesaid election. 

Ordered that all that part of Grayson Township lying east and north 
of the following lines be attached to Clinton Township : Beginning on the 
line of said township at the northwest corner of section 10, town. 7, range 
6 east; thence south to the southwest corner of said section ; thence east 
with the section line to the Miami River; ordered also that this be duly 
recorded. 

June 6, 1826. The Board appointed James Lenox collector of the 
taxes for the county of Shelby for present year. 

The Board appointed James Forsythe treasurer of Shelby County for 
one year. 

William Richardson paid his donation to seat of justice in full May 
1, $16.64^. 

Benjamin R. Brandon paid on his father’s donation, $12.50. 

Rodham Talbott paid on his donation, $13.00. 

December 6,1826. Present: Charles Johnston, John Wilson, Peter 
Musselman, and Clerk Ruckman. 

Ordered by the Board that the auditor give public notice and attend 
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to the selling of the old jail on Saturday, the 16th day of this instant, 
on a credit of six months, with good and sufficient security for the pay- 
ment. The purchaser to remove the building in twenty days after date. 

March 7, 1827. The Board appointed Booth Burdette assessor of the 
county, under act of Jauuary 16, 1827. 

June 4, 1828. Ordered that the auditor take bond of James Forsythe, 
treasurer of the county, in the sum of $4000, for the faithful performance 
of the duties of his office. 

John Wilson, 

Peter Musselman, 

Attest: Thos. W. Ruckman, Clerk. John Francis. 

December 1, 1828. Samuel Marshall appointed and took his seat as 
Commissioner. Present also Peter Musselman, John Francis, and Clerk 
Ruckman. 

June 3, 1829. The Board allows James Wells, postmaster, the privi- 
lege to keep the post-office in the court-house ; lie paying therefor the 
sum of $3.00 in compensation, from the 1st of June, 1829, to the 1st of 
June, 1830; said postmaster is in no wise to interrupt the court or lower 
room of said court-house, but to have privilege to pass and re-pass 
through said room. 


Treasurer's Report , 1830. James Forsythe , Treasurer. 

Dr. 

1829. To amount of balance on hand at last set tle- 


ment $302 10 

To amount received from State Treasurer 

for amount due for 1828 .... 29 55.3 


July 13. 

To amount of license of H. Hubble 

5 00 

Sept. 23. 

tt 

at 

David Henry, Director of 





Sidney .... 

100 00 

Nov. 2. 

ft 

tt 

John Blake, tavern license 

5 00 

u 

tt 

tt 

Wm. Mills, “ 

5 00 

it 

. u 

tt 

M. F. Brodrick for permit 

2 50 

“ 4. 

It 

tt 

Adam Hull, Sheriff, jury 





fees .... 

6 00 

“ 5. 

tt 

tt 

Jas. Wells, Cl’k, jury fees 

6 0u* 

“ 6. 

tt 

tt 

“ for J. Evans, 





fine 

3 00 

“ 7. 

u 

tt 

Jesse P. Blankinship, per’t 

4 07 

Dec. 16. 

tt 

tt 

B. B. and Guall, “ 

5 75 

“ 26. 

tt 

tt 

Jason Taylor, Coroner 

12 00 

1830. 





June 1. 

ct 

tt 

B. Bleden for tav. license . 

5 00 

“ 20. 

tt 

tt 

on sale of school lands 

599 60 

it 

tt 

tt 

on duplicate for State and 





canal taxes 

386 03.8 

it 

(i 

tt 

for school purposes . 

95 63.8 

tt 

tt 

tt 

for count)' “ 

515 25.7 

April. 

tt 

ft 

for stallion license 

27 00 

June. 

tt 

tt 

of clerk for fine and costs 





against N. Burnett . 

7 94.5 


tt 

ft 

“ Direc’r of Sidney 

210 00 


$2332 45.2 


Cr. 


By State Treasurer’s receipt for money on school 

lands 

“ his percentage for carrying same to Columbus . 
“ State Treasurer’s receipt for State and canal 

tax collected, 1829 

“ amount of school orders redeemed 
“ “ taxes not collected in ^Uen County 

and in Shelby County . . . • . 

“ amount of county paper redeemed 
“ “ his percentage on $2030 32.2 . 

“ “ balance produced in cash . 


$618 36 
6 24 


362 87.4 
24 55.3 

5 56 
779 52.7 
21 51.7 
413 81.5 


$2332 45.2 

James Forsvthe, Treasurer S. C. 


March 8, 1831. The Board appointed Amos D. Kennard assessor of 
Shelby County for the year 1831, to fill the vacancy of Amos Evans, 
removed from the county. 


Thomas W. Ruckman, elected Auditor in October, 1830, entered into 
bond with Rodham Talbott, David Henry, and Bazell Burton, as sure- 
ties, on the 7th instant. 

Samuel Gamble, elected Commissioner October, 1830, and took his 
seat in the Board at December session following. 

July 23, 1831. The Commissioners met for the purpose of forming the 
plan of a new court-house, to be built on the centre of the Public Square, 
iu the town of Sidney, Shelby County, Ohio. The following is the plan and 
condition of said building: The walls above the foundation to be built of 
brick, forty-four feet square and two stories high. The foundation to be 
of stone, well laid in lime and sand mortar, eighteen inches under ground, 
and eighteen inches above ground, and two and a half feet thick. One foot 
of the top of the said wall to be range work jointed on the outside. The 
sleepers on lower joist to be three by ten inches of oak timber, laid twenty 
inches from centre to centre, and put in three lengths long, and sup- 
ported by two walls of stone Or hard brick across the building at the 
ends in from the out walls. The said two walls to be sunk one foot in 
the ground. The first story to be sixteen feet high in the clear, and the 
walls twenty-three inches thick, and the second story eleven feet high in 
the clear, and the walls eighteen inches thick. The joist at tho top of 
the first story to be three by ten inches, laid eighteen inches from centre 
to centre, and the upper joist three by eight inches, laid twenty inches 
from centre to centre. The second and third tiers of joist to be good, 
sound, durable timber, both put in two lengths’ long, framed into one 
girder in each story, supported by two columns in the lower story, to be 
turned in a proportion to the height of the story, and set upon sufficient 
pillars of stone or laid brick, and the upper column a sufficient square 
size. Two pieces of good strong timber, six by ten inches and forty- 
four feet long, to be laid at right angles across the upper girder in a 
proper position to build a cupola on. The building to be covered with 
a hip roof (framed with a space in the centre of twelve feet square for 
the purpose of building a cupola hereafter, but well covered for the pre- 
sent). The roof to be covered with joint shingles eighteen ineh'es long. 
The eaves to be finished with a good cornice all around. There are to be 
three doors with eight panels in each. One in the north, one in the 
south, and one in the east, four feet wide, with elliptical tops, and a 
blank door iu the west side with an elliptical top. The door tops to be 
finished with a transom, a circuling frame anil sash filled with glass, 
and the door frames finished on the inside with single architraves, and 
hung with substantial hinges fastened with sufficient fastenings. 

The lower story to have sixteen windows, four in each side, to be 
placed at proper distances from the doors and each other, to contain 
fifteen lights of glass twelve by sixteen inches iu each, and put double 
window shutters to them, panelled and lined, hung with substantial 
hinges and fastenings, and fastenings to hold the shutters open. The 
upper story to have twenty windows, five in each side, with twelve lights 
in each twelve by sixteen inches size in each; all the windows to be fin- 
ished in the inside with single architraves, and sills to the windows Ibr 
architraves to stand on; all the doors, including the blank door, and all 
the windows to be recessed four inches in the walls on the outside, and 
circuling at the top. To be one fireplace in the lower story, four feet 
wide in the clear, and two fireplaces in the tipper story, two and a half 
feet wide in the clear. The lower floor to be laid with oak or ash plank, 
sawed one and one-eighth inch thick, not more than eight inches wide, 
well seasoned, and laid with a square joint. The upper floor to he laid 
with the same description of plank, and ploughed and grooved, to be 
fourteen squares of partition in the upper story, with one and a fourth 
inch poplar plank, planed on both sides, making four rooms, with a 
button door to open into each room, finished with single architraves, 
hung and fastened with sufficient hinges and locks. A flight of open 
newal stairs, rampt and kneed, to be run from the lower floor to the 
second. The walls to be painted outside a good brick color and pen- 
cilled. The roof to be painted with two coats of Spanish brown, except 
the part over where the cupola will be built. The doors, door frames, 
and window frames to be all painted white with white lead, on the out- 
side with two coats. The window shutters to be painted with two coats 
on both sides. The sash to be all painted white with two coats of white 
lead. 
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The whole of the material for the building'to be of a good substantial 
quality, and the work all done in a good substantial workmanlike 
manner. 

The undertaker to receive three hundred and fifty dollars when the 
brick is burnt, six hundred and fifty dollars when the walls are up, two 
hundred dollars when the roof is on and painting of the roof and walls 
done, and the balance when the work is done and received, to be paid in 
orders issued on the treasury of the county. The proceeds of the sale 
of the present court-house and lot to be applied, when sold, to the under- 
taker of this one. The whole work to be completed by the 1st of Octo- 
ber, 1832. 

The purchaser or undertaker to give bond and security for the per- 
formance of the work of said building and completion of the same, the 
centre of the building to be in the centre of the Public Square. 

The Commissioners also propose that one hundred and fifty dollars 
in cash shall be advanced in January next, and that the present court- 
house and lot should be sold in May next, with conditions that the pay- 
ments should be paid in cash, a certain portion at time of sale, and the 
remaining part within twelve months, and the payments when made to 
be applied to the use of said contractors. 

Samuel Marshall, 
Peter Musselman, 

Attest, Thos. W. Ruckman, Clerk. Samuel Gamble. 

July 25, 1831. The Board offered the building of the new court-house 
agreeable to the foregoing proceedings, and Charles Bush, W m. Doak, and 
George D. Leekey became the contractors agreeable to the conditions of 
the proposals offered ou day of sale as recorded. 

Samuel Marshall, 
Peter Musselman, 
Samuel Gamble, 

Thos. W. Ruckman, Clerk. Commissioners. 

John Barkalow elected assessor at October election, 1831, failed to 
give bond, and, at a meeting of the Commissioners held March 5, 1832, 
the office was declared vacant. Barkalow having appeared was ap- 
pointed to fill said vacancy for the year 1832, and gave bond on the suc- 
ceeding day. 

March 31, 1832. 

The Commissioners met for the purpose of making an alteration in 
the building of the court-house, with the consent of the contractors, and 
making provision for selling the old court-house and lot. Ou consulting 
with the contractors it is agreed that the stories shall each be thirteen 
feet high in the clear for the purpose of the court up stairs, thereby 
deducting one foot from the height; also that the entry in the lower 
story shall run north and south twelve feet wide; to partition the lower 
story in five rooms, three on the west of the entrance and passage of 
equal size, and two on the east side, the northeast room to be fourteen 
by twenty-six feet; to put in a window in the west side in place of the 
blank door, the same size as the other lower windows. The fireplace 
down stairs to be in the large room. It is agreed that the difference in 
expense caused by this alteration shall be calculated when the building 
is completed. 

The Commissioners and contractors sign the minutes so far as relates 
to said alteration, and said minutes to be considered binding in law and 
rn fact. 

Peter Musselman, 
Samuel Gamble, 
Samuel Marshall, 
Commissioners. 

Charles Bush, 

Wm. Doak. 

Attest, Thos. W. Ruckman, Clerk. Contractors. 

May 16, 1832. James Wells is this day appointed recorder of Shelby 
County by the Board, such appointment to continue until the next 
annual election in October. 

October 20, 1832. Description of a Cupola to be built on the Court- 
house in Sidney — The octagon to be framed into timbers resting on the 


upper joists, extending fifteen feet above the top of the roof, ten feet in 
diameter, a window in each square inclosed Venetian blinds from the 
bottom of the windows to the floor; there is to be a door which, together 
with all the window-blinds, are to be hung with hinges and to have iron 
fastenings on the inside - ; the joists on the top of the roof to extend one 
and a half feet outside of the octagon, making the floor fifteen feet 
square, with posts set upon the roof, framed into and extending two and 
a half feet above the floor, finished with Chinese balustrading, and wea- 
ther-boarded from the floor down to the roof, the lower edge to be scal- 
loped. The octagon to be finished with a Doric cornice in full, round the 
top. On the iron part of the spire there are to be a brass or gilt ball 20 
inches in diameter, 2£ feet from the wood work, and a weather vane two 
feet in the clear above the ball. The outside to have two coats of white 
lead, except the blinds, which are to be painted green. Also, a conduct- 
ing iron rod to extend from the ground eight inches above the top of the 
spire, safely secured and cased with boards six feet high from the ground. 
The frame to be put up and the floor laid tight by the 15th of December 
next, and to be completed by the 1st day of June next. One half will 
be advanced in county paper by orders issued on the Treasurer when the 
frame is up and floor laid, including the subscription by individuals, and 
the remaining half in county paper when the work is completed. John 
Niswonger became the purchaser at three hundred and ninety dollars. 

Gamble and Marshall, Commissioners. 

December 3, 1832. Commissioners present: Samuel Gamble, Samuel 
Marshall, and John Francis; also, Thos. W. Ruckman, Clerk. 

Ordered that a new township be created, beginning at the southwest 
corner of town. 8, in the Piqua Land District, on the old boundary line 
at the range line dividing ranges 5 and 6; thence north with the said 
range line to the north line of Shelby County; thence east on the Shelby 
and Allen line to range line dividing ranges 6 and 7 ; thence south with 
the said range line to the old boundary line ; thence west with said 
boundary line to the place of beginning: and further, that all included 
in the above described bounds be organized into a township under the 
name of Dinsmore. 

Ordered also that the inhabitants of said township meet at the house 
of Joseph Green on the 25th day of Dec. inst. for the purpose of electing 
township officers according to law: and further — 

Ordered that the electors of the original surveyed township No. 7 
south, range 6 east, in the Piqua Land District, meet at the house of 
Joseph Green on the 25th of Dec. inst., and then and there elect three 
trustees and one township treasurer for the original surveyed school 
section of said township. 

March 30, 1833. At a special meeting of the Commissioners for the 
purpose of receiving the new court-house on the contract entered into 
by Charles Bush, Wm. Doak, and George D. Leekey, contractors for 
building said new - court-house, present, full Board. 

The Board received the new court-house as being built according to 
contract, with the exception of the moulding around the doors and win- 
dows, and the glazing of the sash above the doors. The moulding to be 
put on and the sash to glazed on or before the 1st day of August next. 

The Board contracted with Charles Bush and Wm. Doak to put on 
the base around the brick wall, above and below, at two cents per foot ; 
and also pay said Bush and Doak the customary price for the materials. 
The said Bush and Doak agree to have said work completed on or before 
the 1st day of August next, and take count} - paper in payment. 

The Board order that t he auditor issue orders on the Treasurer to the 
contractors for the building of the new court-house to the amount of the 
balance on the contract. 

Samuel Gamble, 

John Francis, 

Robert Huston, 

Attest, Wm. Murpht, Clerk. Commissioners. 

May 12, 1833. At a special meeting of the Commissioners for the 
purpose of receiving the cupola built on the new court-house in the town 
of Sidney upon the contract entered into by John Niswonger as con- 
tractor for building said cupola: the Board received the cupola as being 
built according to contract, and also allow the said contractor $9.50 for 
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extra work on said cupola, and for hindrance of the hands at court in 
May, 1833. 

The Board orders that the Auditor issue orders on the Treasurer to 
the amount of $204.50 (to the contractor), said sum being the amount 
due for building said cupola. 

Samuel Gamble, 

John Francis, 

Attest, Wm. Murphy. Commissioners. 

At a session held June 4, 1833, the Board allowed the contractors for 
the building of the court-house their account for extra work done to said 
court-house, and for forty-three panes of glass — said account amounting 
to forty-six dollars and seventy-five cents in full. 

Dec. 2, 1833. Present: Samuel Gamble, John Francis, Wm. W. Cecil, 
and Wm. Murphy, Clerk. The Board of Commissioners, upon being 
petitioned to erect a new township, ordered that a new township be cre- 
ated, bounded as follows, to wit: lteginning at the place where the Indian 
boundary line intersects the east boundary line of Shelby County ; thence 
north with said east boundary line of Shelby County to the county' line 
between Shelby and Allen counties; thence west with the line between 
said counties to the place where the east boundary line of Dinsmore 
Township intersects said boundary line between Shelby and Allen coun- 
ties ; thence south with said east boundary line of Dinsmore Township 
to the place where said east boundary line of said township intersects 
the Indian boundary line; thence easterly with said Indian boundary 
line to the place of beginning; and further, that all included in said 
bounds be organized into a towuship under the name of Jackson. 

The Board orders that the inhabitants of said new township meet at 
the house of Andrew Naggle in said township, on the 25th day of Decem- 
ber inst. for the purpose of electing township officers for the said town- 
ship of Jackson, according to law. 

March 3, 1834. Present: Samuel Gamble, John Francis, Wm. W. 
Cecil, and Wm. Murphy, Auditor. 

The Board being satisfied that it is necessary to erect a new township, 
and being petitioned for that purpose, they proceeded to erect a new 
township of the following bounds, to wit: beginning at the county line 
between Darke and Shelby County where the old Indian boundary line 
(made at the Greenville treaty in 1795) intersects said county line, and 
running thence with said Indian boundary line in an easterly direction 
to the southeast corner of section 8 in town. 8 south, range 5 east; thence 
north with the section line to the county line between Shelby' and Allen 
counties; thence west with said line to the northwest corner of Shelby 
County; thence south and west with the west boundary line of Shelby 
County to the place of beginning; and the Board order that said town- 
ship be known and designated by the name of McLean: and the Board 
do further order and direct that notice be given (by advertisement, ac- 
cording to law) to the electors of said township to meet at the house of 
Hezekiah Hubble on the first Monday of April next, for the purpose of 
electing township officers for said township. 

Dec. 1, 1834. The Board received a petition signed by’ sundry persons, 
to the number of seventeen, praying for the setting off of a new town- 
ship of the following bounds, to wit: commencing on the old Indian 
boundary line at the southeast corner of McLeau Township; thence east 
with said line to a point so as to take one tier of sections off the west 
side of range 6; thence north to the Allen County line; thence west to 
the northeast corner of McLean Township ; thence south to the place of 
beginning: and the Board being satisfied that legal notice of the pre- 
sentation of said petition has been given, and that said petition was 
signed by a majority of the householders residing within the boundary 
of the said proposed new township ; and believing it necessary to erect 
said township, they therefore order that said new township as described 
and bounded as aforesaid, be set off and known by the name of Van 
Buren : and the Board do further order and direct that notice be given 
(by advertisement, according to law) to the electors of said township, 
to meet at the house of Moses E. Baker, in said township, on the 1st day 
of January, 1835, for the purpose of electing township officers. 

June 5, 1837. The Board couvened. Present: A. K. Hathaway, James 
G. Guthrie, and Win. Murphy, Auditor. 


The Board of Commissioners received a petition praying for the fol- 
lowing alteration in Perry Township, to wit : to attach the whole of frac- 
tional township No. 1, in range 14, which is in Perry Township, to Salem 
Township ; and, the Board being satisfied that said petition was signed 
by a majority of the householders residing within the boundaries of said 
proposed alteration, and also that 30 days’ previous notice of the pre- 
sentation of said petition had been given, the Board therefore makes 
the alteration as prayed for in said petition, by attaching to Salem Town- 
ship all of fractional township number one, range fourteen, which is in 
Perry Township. 

June 6, 1837. The Board proceeded to estimate the annual income of 
each of the practising lawyers and physicians residing in Shelby County, 
as returned in the assessor’s list in 1837, and to charge a tax on each 
according to his income, as follows, to wit : — 

Practising Lawyers. — Patrick G. Goode, income, $1200; tax, $4. Jo- 
seph S. Updegraflf, income, $1200; tax, $4. Wm. J. Martin, income, $300 ; 
tax, $1. 

Practising Physicians. — Ezekiel Thomas, income, $1200; tax, $3. II. 
S. Conklin, income, $600; tax, $1.50. Nathan Updegraff, income, $600; 
tax, $1.50. L. K. Milton, income, $800; tax, $2. Julius Deppe, income, 
$1200; tax, $3. S. B. Musselman, income, $400; tax, $1. Levi Hous- 
ton, income, $400; tax, $1. James H. Stewart, income, $1000 ; tax, $2.50. 

March 5, 1838. Board convened. Present: A. K. Hathaway, J. G. 
Guthrie, Wm. M. Fiinn, and Win. Murphy, Auditor. 

The Board received a petition praying for the following described 
alteration in Orange Township, to wit: to strike off from Orange Town- 
ship all of fractional section 9, town.* I, range 13, and attach the 
same to Clinton Township : and the Board being satisfied that said peti- 
tion was signed by a majority of the householders residing within the 
boundaries of said proposed alteration, and being also satisfied that legal 
notice of the presentation of said petition had been given, and the Board 
believing that it was necessary to make the proposed alteration, did 
therefore order that said fractional section No. 9, town. I, range 13, 
be stricken off from Orange Township, and attached to and included in 
the bounds of Clinton Township. 

June 5, 1838. The Board, together with the auditor, estimated the 
annual income of each of the practising lawyers and physicians residing 
in Shelby County, as returned by the assessor in 1838, and charged a 
tax on each as follows : — 

Practising Lawyers P. G. Goode, income, $960; tax, $4. J. S. Up- 

degraff, income, $1200 ; tax, $5. J. S. Conklin, income, $960 ; tax, $4. 
Wm. J. Martin, income, $600 ; tax, $2. 

Practising Physicians. — Ezekiel Thomas, income, $1200; tax, $4. 
H. S. Conklin, income, $1200; tax, $4. James H. Stewart, income, 
$900; tax, $3. Robert C. Johnston, income, $1200; tax, $4. A. San- 
born, income, $600; tax, $2. Levi Houston, income, $1200; tax, $4. 
Julius Deppe, income, $900; tax, $3. S. B. Musselman, income, $300; 
tax, $1. Peter Julian, income, $300; tax, $1. Lewis A. Davis, income, 
$600 ; tax, $2. 

Dec. 3, 1838. The Board received a petition praying for the follow- 
ing described alteration in Orange Township, to wit : to strike off from 
said township the north half of section 3 in town. 1, range 13, and 
attach the same to Clinton Township; and the Board being satisfied that 
said petition was signed by a majority of the householders residing 
within the boundaries of said prayed alteration ; and being also satis- 
fied that legal notice of the presentation of said petition had been given, 
and the Board being of opinion that it was necessary to make said pro- 
posed alteration, did therefore order that the said north half of section 
3 in town. 1, range 13, be stricken off from Orange Township, and 
attached to and included within the bounds of Clinton Township. 

June 4, 1839. The Board, together with the auditor, estimated the 
annual income of each of the practising lawyers and physicians residing 
in Shelby County, as returned by the assessor of said county in 1839, 
and assessed a tax on each as follows, to wit: — 

Practising Lawyers. — Joseph S. Updegraff, income, $1440; tax, $3. 
Jacob S. Conklin, income, $1440; tax, $3. Patrick S. Goode, income, 
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$3440; tax, $3. Wm. J. MartiD, income, $960 ; tax, $2; John H. Byers, 
income, $720 ; tax, $1.50. 

Practising Physicians. — Julius Dippe, income, $960 ; tax, $2. W L. 
M. Le Fevre, income, $480; tax, $1. Lewis A. Davis, income, $480; 
tax, $1. Samuel B. Musselman, income, $240 ; tax, 50 cents ; Park Bea- 
man, income, $720; tax, $1.50. William Fielding, income, $1200 ; tax, 
$2.50; Ezekiel Thomas, income, $1200; tax, $2.50. Henry S. Conklin, 
income, $1200; tax, $2.50. Horace C. Mann, income, $960; tax, $2. 
James H. Stewart, income, $720 ; tax, $1.50. Robert C. Johnston, in- 
come, $1200; tax, $2.50. Levi Houston, income, $1200; tax, $2 50. 
Peter Julian, income, $240 ; tax, 50 cents. Wm. C. Ayers, income, $480; 
tax, $1. 

June 1, 1840. The Board, together with the auditor, did estimate the 
annual income of each of the practising lawyers and physicians residing 
in Shelby County, as returned and listed by the assessor and deputy 
assessors of said county in 1839, and did assess a tax on each as fol- 
lows, to wit: — 

Practising Attorneys. — J. S. Updegraff, income, $1440; tax, $3. J. 
S. Conklin, income, $1440 ; tax, $3. Patrick G. Goode, income, $1440 ; 
tax, $3. William J. Martin, income, $960 ; tax, $2. Wm. Armstrong, 
income, $720; tax, $1.50. 

Practising Physicians. — Ezekiel Thomas, income, $1200 ; tax, $2.50. 
Henry S. Conklin, income, $1200; tax, $2.50. Wm. Fielding, income, 
$1200; tax, $2.50. Robert C. Johnston, income, $1200; tax, $2.50. 
Levi Houston, income, $1200; tax, $2.50. Julius Deppe, income, $960; 
tax, $2. Horace C. Mann, income, $960; tax, $2. T. Y. W. Young, 
income, $960 ; tax, $2. Park Beaman, income, $720 ; tax, $1.50. Lewis 

A. Davis, income, $480 , tax, $1. Samuel B. Musselman, income, $240 ; 
tax, 50 cents. 

June 6, 1843. Practising Physicians — R. C. Johnston, N. Updegraff, 
H. S. Conklin, James Stewart, P. Beaman, Wm. Fielding, E. Thomas, 

H. C. Mann, W. Y. Cowan, M. Zitzler, Ewing, S. B. Musselman, A. 

Moyze, L. A. Davis, J. H. Drum, J. Deppe, Duffengweller, 

Little, O. H. P. Baer, L. Houston, C. Emerson, A. C. Bliss. 

Attorneys. — J. S. Conklin, R. C. Poland, J. H. Byers, Edward Smith, 

B. F. Metcalf, W. J. Martin, J. S. Fry. 

1846. Practising Attorneys. — J. H. Byers, Wm. J. Martin, J. S. Conk- 
lin, B. F. Metcalf, P. G. Goode, R. C. Poland, E. D. Smith. 

Practising Physicians.— P. B. Beaman, R. C. Johnston, H. S. Conklin, 
H. C. Mann, Wm. Fielding, H. S. Stewart, N. Updegraff, O. H. P. Baer, 
W. C. Cowan, Charles Emerson, L. Houston, P. Julian, Jno. C. Leedom, 
J. Deppe, L. A. Davis, S. B. Musselman, A. Moyze, A. W. Pinkerton, 
Wm. Manson, M. Zitzler, John Little. 

March 5, 1845. The Board made final settlement with James Blair, 
contractor for the building of the jail, per John W. Carey, sub-contractor, 
when it was found that a balance of $52.50 was due said contractor on 
the original contract and supplemental contracts for extra work per- 
formed, which made an aggregate cost of $3750.18, inclusive of said 
balance due of $52.50. 

June, 1846. Under section 20 of an act for Icvyjng taxes on all prop- 
erty in the State according to true value, passed March 2, 1846, the full 
Board and auditor present, proceeded under said law to divide the county 
into districts as follows: District No. 1 to include Orange, Green, Perry, 
and Salem townships. No. 2 to include Clinton, Turtle Creek, Franklin, 
Dinsmore, and Jackson townships. No. 3 to include Washington, Loramie, 
Cynlhian, McLean, and Van Buren townships. 

Assessors were appointed as follows : 1st district, David Buchanan; 
2d district, Samuel A. Croy; 3d district, Elijah Stoker. The per diem 
allowance of assessors was fixed at $1.50. 

It was ordered, under provisions of “ An act to authorize county com- 
missioners of the State to lay out and establish State roads,” passed 
February 27, 1846, that all free turnpike roads within the county of 
Shelby be and are hereby declared to be changed into Slate roads, to be 
constructed and repaired as other Slate roads are by law constructed 
and repaired. 

October 30, 1848. Under “An act for incorporating the Bellefontaine 
and Indiana Railroad Company,” passed February 25, 1848, an election 


was held on the second Tuesday of October, 1848, to vote for or against 
the subscription for capital stock in said road. 

The returns of said election showed that 1659 of the qualified voters 
at said election voted for said subscription, and 350 voted against it, 
being a majority of 1309 in favor thereof. 

The Board then proceeded, agreeably to the will of the people of said 
county thus expressed, to subscribe the amount of $50,000 to the capital 
stock of said road as the law provided ; and the auditor, Andrew Waucop, 
was directed to subscribe the same on the books of said company. 
Lowinan, Dill, and Marshall, Commissioners ; Waucop, Auditor. 

March 6, 1850. A petition was received from citizens of Cynthian 
Township, praying for the following alteration in said township, to wit: 
That fractional section 34, in town. 12, range 4 east; also sections 1, 2, 
3, 10, 11, and 12 in town. 11, range 4 east ; also fractional section 35 in 
town. 11, range 5 east; also sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 in 
town. 10, range 5 east, be attached to McLean Township in said county; 
and the Board being satisfied that said petition was signed by a majority 
of the householders residing in the bounds of said proposed alteration, 
also that thirty days’ notice of the presentation of said petition had 
been given, do order and direct that the alteration as prayed for be 
granted, and that the above described territory be attached to McLean 
Township for all civil purposes. 

April 9, 1850. Under an act entitled “An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of Shelby County to subscribe stock in the Bellefontaine 
and Indiana Railroad Company,” $60,000 was subscribed by the Board. 

Abstract of votes cast for and against the subscription of $60,000 to the 
capital stock of the Bellefontaine and Indiana Railroad; election held 
April 1, 1850. 


Townships. 

Clinton 



For Subscription. 

. 319 

Against Subscription. 

5 

Turtle Creek 



. 118 

6 

Washington 



. 74 

66 

Loramie 



. 108 

4 

Cynthian 



. 109 

26 

Orange 

• • • 


. 105 

36 

Green . 

• • • 


. 78 

77 

Perry . 



. 102 

12 

Salem . 



. 39 

193 

Dinsmore . 



. 49 

21 

Jackson 



. 35 

74 

McLean 



. 34 

29 

Van Buren . 



. 27 

16 

Franklin 


• 

. 97 

18 

1294 

ig a majority of 711 in favor of capital stock. 

583 


December 6, 1850. The Board authorized the council at Sidney to 
erect a market-house in the northeast corner of the Public Square, said 
building to front on Poplar and Main streets, and to be a good substan- 
tial brick, at least as large as the one at Piqua. 

June 9, 1852. Under the act of April 13, 1852, providing for the 
assessment and taxation of property, the county was divided into four 
districts, as follows: First district to embrace Clinton, Orange, Green, 
and Perry townships. Second, to include Washington, Loramie, and 
Cynthian townships. Third, to embrace Turtle Creek, Van Buren, and 
McLean townships. Fourth, to embrace Salem, Jackson, Dinsmore, and 
Franklin townships. 

December 8, 1852. The Board being satisfied by the testimony of John C. 
Elliott, of Jackson Township, that there are more than twenty legal voters 
residing in the original town. 7 south, range 7 east, in Shelby County, 
it is ordered and directed that an order be issued, requiring the qualified 
electors residing in said original township to meet at some place as near 
the centre of said township as is convenient (five days’ notice having 
been given) for the purpose of electing three trustees and one treasurer, 
to perform all and singular the duties of trustees and treasurer as pointed 
out by law. 

April 8, 1853. Election ordered in original town. 2, range 12, M. R. 
S., situate in Shelby and Miami counties, to be held at some place near 
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the centra of the township, for the election of three trustees and one 
treasurer, under act of March 14, 1831. 

September 5, 1853. The Board sold six hundred shares of Bellefon- 
taine and Indiana Railroad stock to the incorporated village of Sidney 
for $30,000 in village bonds, to be issued under the act incorporating 
the D. & M. R. R. Co., said bonds to bear interest at the rate of seven 
per cent., and be redeemable March 15, 1865. 

January 26, 1854. Sold $10,000 worth of B. & I. R. R. stock to the 
trustees of Clinton Township, to be paid for in township bonds. 

March 6, 1855. Joseph Elliott presented the following petition: To 
the Commissioners of Shelby County, Ohio. Your petitioners, inhabi- 
tants of sections 31, town. 6 south, range 6 east, sections 6, 7, 18, 19, and 

30, town. 7 south, range 6 east, of Van Buren Township, would respect- 
fully represent that the public convenience and wants require that the 
above-named sections be attached to Dinsmore Township ; also to attach 
sections 31, town. 7 south, range 6 east, and section 6, town. 8 south, 
range 6 east, tq Franklin Township. This petition was granted. 

March 7, 1855. A petition was granted attaching sections 31 and 32, 
town. 6 south, range 5 east; also sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 

31, and 32, town. 7 south, range 5 cast, to Van Buren Township; also 
attaching sections 1. 2, 3, 4, and so much of 9, 10, 11, and 12, as belongs 
to Van Buren in town. 8 south, range 6 east, to Turtle Creek Township. 

Common Pleas Court Minutes. 

May term,' beginning May 17, 1819. Court at Hardin. Present: 
Honorables Joseph H. Crane, President; Robert Houston, Samuel 
Marshall, and Wm. W. Cecil, Associate Judges. 

Harvey B. Foote was appointed clerk of the court pro tempore , and 
gave bond in the sum of two thousand dollars, with Daniel V. Dingman 
and Samuel Stewart his sureties, approved of by the Court, and took the 
oath of office, and the oath to support the constitution of the State of 
Ohio and that of the United States. 

Henry Bacon was appointed by the Court prosecuting attorney for 
Shelby County. 

The Court order that an election be held according to law in Turtle 
Creek Township, for the election of an additional justice of the peace 
for that township. 

Monday, May 17, 1819. The Court grant a license to Tcagle Trader 
to keep a store in Perry Township, on his paying into the count}' treas- 
ury the sum of ten dollars. 

License also granted to Robert Aldrich & Co. to keep a store in Turtle 
Creek Township, on the payment of ten dollars. 

On petition and proof of publication the Court grant a license to 
Ilezekiah Stout to keep a tavern at his house in Hardin for one year, 
on his compliance with the law. 

The Court then adjourned without day. 

Signed, Joseph II. Crane. 

Shelby County, Court of Common Pleas of September term, 1819. 
Monday, September 13, 1819. Present: Honorables Joseph II. Crane, 
President; Robert Houston, Samuel Marshall, and Wm. W. Cecil, Asso- 
ciate Judges. Harvey B. Foote, Clerk pro tempore. Daniel V. Ding- 
man, Sheriff. Henry Bacon, Prosecuting Attorney. 

The sheriff returned the following venire to serve as grand jurors: 
John Francis, foreman ; John Manning, James Lenox, Joseph Mellinger, 
Conrad Ponches, Zebediah Richardson, Joseph Steinberger, Henry Hus- 
han, John Stevens, Archibald DeFrees, Cephas Carey, Peter Mussulman, 
John Bryant, and Richard Lenox. 

John Kennard, who was summoned, not appearing, the sheriff was 
ordered to fill the panel from the bystanders, whereupon Abraham Dav- 
enport was summoned, who, with the jurors aforesaid, were sworn and 
charged, and retired to perform the duties assigned them by the Court. 

Monday, September 13, 1819. Thomas McClish and James Wells 
appeared and surrendered Hugh Scott to Court, for whom they were 
bondsmen, and the recognizance was therefore declared void. 

Application being made for the appointment of an administrator for 
the estate of Robert Hardesty, deceased, Nancy Hardesty is appointed 


with James Marshall and Jacob Wise as her security, to give bonds in 
the sum of four hundred dollars. Administratrix was sworn in open 
court. The Court also appointed John Houston, John Wilson, and 
Conrad Ponches as appraisers of said estate. 

Jacob Wise was appointed guardian of Elizabeth Philips, aged nine 
years, Mary Philips, aged eight year's, W m. Philips, aged seven years, and 
George Philips, aged six years, minor heirs of George Philips, deceased; 
the bond of one hundred dollars was given, with Leonard Danner as se- 
curity. 

Monday, September 13, 1819. Criminal docket. 

State of Ohio us. Hugh Scott. Taken before A. Harkness, Esq., and 
held in $300. Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Thomas Driver and Wm. Underwood. Recognized 
to testify in sum of $100. Taken before A. Harkness, Esq. 

State of Ohio vs. Rebecca Gerrard. Recognized to answer. Taken 
before James Lenox, Esq., in $100. 

State of Ohio vs. Harvey Sturms. Recognized to testify. Taken be- 
fore James Lenox in $50. 

State of Ohio vs. Rebecca Gerrard. Indicted for larceny. Plea of not 
guilty. 

Thomas Driver being three times called, and failing to appear, his 
recognizance is therefore forfeited, $100. 

State of Ohio vs. Rebecca Gerrard. 

There having been no jurors returned from the proper officers of the 
different townships to serve as jurors as appears to this Court, it is 
ordered that a venire issue, commanding the sheriff to summon twelve 
good and lawful men to try the issues aforesaid; the sheriff thereupon 
returned that he had summoned Thomas Hurley, Wm. Cecil, Wm, 
Berry, Benjamin Biankinship, John Craig, Nathan Coleman, Robert 
Aldrich, Jacob Wise, James Crossman, Alexander Miller, and Elisha. 
Courtland, who being duly elected, tried, and sworn, say upon their 
oaths that the defendant is guilty in manner and form as she stands 
indicted. 

State of Ohio vs. Hugh Scott. Assault and battery. Plea of not 
guilty. 

The defendant with Thomas McClish recognized in the sum of one 
hundred dollars conditioned for the appearance of said defendant to an- 
swer to said indictment from day to day during the present term. 

The grand jury came into court, and presented sundrj' bills of indict- 
ment, and having no further business were discharged. 

The Court then adjourned until to-morrow morning at nine o’clock. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Tuesday, September 14, 1819. The Court met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. Present: same Judges as yesterday. 

State of Ohio us. Hugh Scott. Assault and battery. The defendant 
personally appeared, withdrew his plea of not guilty, an<l entered a [ilea 
of guilty. Judgment, to pay a fine of ten dollars and cost of prosecution. 

Wm. Underwood ; claim three days, $3.00. 

State of Ohio vs. Rebecca Gerrard. Indictment for larceny. Defend- 
ant set up a motion for a new trial. Motion granted. The defendant 
with Wm. Cecil recognized in the sum of two hundred dollars condi- 
tioned for tiie appearance of said defendant to answer to said indictment 
at the next term to be held in and for the county of Shelby, and not to 
depart the court without leave, and abide the decision of said court, then 
tiiis recognizance to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and virtue 
in law. 

Hunt and Forsyth vs. Hugh Scott. Attachment. On motion of de- 
fendant’s counsel writ was quashed at cost of plaintiffs. 

It appearing to the satisfaction of the Court, that there are no justices 
of the peace in the township of Orange, the Court orders that an elec- 
tion be held, according to law, in the said township of Orange for two 
justices of the peace. * 

Robert Broderick was appointed inspector for the county, who, with 
James Lenox, his surety, is to give bond in the sum of five hundred 
dollars, conditioned as the law directs. 

The Court appointed Harvey B. Foote Clerk pro tem. until next term. 

The Court allowed Henry Bacon $15.00 for his services at this term. 

Whereupon the Court adjourned sine die. 

Signed, * Joseph H. Crane. 
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Shelby County, Court of Common Pleas, December term, 1819. Mon- 
day, December 13, 1819. Present: Joseph H. Crane, President; Robert 
Houston, Samuel Marshall, and Wm. W. Cecil, Associates. Harvey B. 
Foote, Clerk pro tem. Daniel V. Dingman, Sheriff. Henry Bacon, 
Prosecuting Attorney. 

State of Ohio vs. James Jackson. Assault and battery. The defend- 
ant being arraigned pleads, and says he is guilty in manner and form as 
he is charged, whereupon it is considered that he pay a fine of three dol- 
lars and oosts of prosecution. 

Then came the grand jurors, to wit: James Francis, foreman ; Wm. 
Minnear, James Brj’an, Daniel Yandemark, Joseph Bennet, John Mel- 
linger, Zachariah Hurley, Robert Aldrich, Wm. Bush, David Coon, John 
Rennard, Gideon Wright, Charles Weeks, John Hathaway. 

Wm. Richardson being several times called and not appearing, the 
sheriff was ordered to fill the panel from among the bystanders, where- 
upon the sheriff summoned John Wilson, who, with the jurors aforesaid, 
was sworn and charged, and retired to enter upon the duties assigned 
them. 

State of Ohio vs. Joel Hurley. Affray. Plea of guilty ; fined five dol- 
lars and costs. 

State of Ohio vs. Alex. Jackson. Recognized to answer before D. 
Henry in sum of $25.00. 

State of Ohio vs. Isaac Remasters and John Hathaway. Recognized 
to testify. Taken before D. Henry in sum of $25.00. 

State of Ohio ns. Rebecca Gerrard. Larceny. 

The sheriff returned the venire , whereupon came a jury, to wit: John 
Johnston, Joseph Aldrich, James Buchanan, Daniel Mellingcr, Wm. 
Mellinger, A. Cecil, Isaac Robins, Wm. Robinson, Wm. Mans, James 
Green, John Hathaway, Joseph Bennett. 

The aforesaid jurors being elected, tried, and sworn, say, upon their 
oaths, that the defendant is guilty in manner and form as she stands in- 
dicted. 

State of Ohio vs. Alex. Jackson. Assault and battery. Plea of guilty, 
and fine of five dollars and costs. 

The grand jury reported after finding an indictment, and were dis- 
charged. 

The Court then adjourned until to-morrow at 9 o’clock. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Tuesday, December 14, 1819. Court met pursuant to adjournment, 
with same judges present as yesterday. 

The Court allowed Henry Bacon $15.00 for his services as prosecuting 
attorney at this term. 

State of Ohio vs. Rebecca Gerrard. Appearance for sentence. Sen- 
tence of two hours’ imprisonment, a flue of twenty-five dollars, and costs. 

On petition, the Court grant a license to Michael Dickey to keep a 
house of entertainment at Cynthiana, by his paying into the county 
treasury the sum of five dollars. 

On petition, the Court grant a license to Wm. A. Houston to keep a 
house of entertainment at St. Marys, by his paying into the county 
treasury the sum of five dollars. 

The Court appoints David Henry director of the town of Sidney, to 
be laid off upon the ground selected by the Commissioners for the seat 
of justice of Shelby County, who gave bond with Rodham Talbott, Ed- 
ward Jackson, and Thomas W. Ruckman, his securities, in the sum of 
six thousand dollars. 

The Court further orders that the director proceed to lay off a town 
upon the premises aforesaid, in lots of five rods wide by ten rods long, 
in blocks of eight lots each, with alleys one rod in width running through 
the centre of each block, at right angles with each other and with the 
streets, the alleys to divide the blocks into four equal parts; that the 
streets be laid out six rods in width, and that a public square be laid out 
in said town by striking out the centre block of lots. 

That the Director, so soon as the said town shall be laid out, shall, 
after giving one month’s notice thereof in six of the most public places 
in this county, and in the Gazette printed in Dayton, shall proceed to 
sell, at public sale, one-third of said lots, upon the following terms, to 
wit: one-fourth in ninety days, one-fourth in nine months, and one-fourth 
in fifteen months, and the residue in two years; to be secured by a lien 


upon the lots until the whole shall be paid ; reserving one lot upon or 
adjacent to the public square to be selected by the Commissioners for 
the purpose of erecting temporary buildings for the county. 

The Court appoints Harvey B. Foote Clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Shelby County for the term of seven 3 'ears, who gave bonds 
with Daniel V. Dingman and Samuel Stewart, his securities, approved 
by the Court, and took the oath of office and the oath to support the 
Constitution of the State of Ohio and that of the United States. 

The Court orders that an election be held in the township of Auglaize 
for two justices of the peace. The Court orders that the Inspector be 
directed to fix the bounds agreeable to the bounds of Miami County-*- 
only substituting the word “Shelb} - ” instead of Miami. The Court 
orders that the next Court of Common Pleas for Shelby County be held 
at the town of Sidney, the seat of justice established by the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Legislature to fix the seat of justice of said 
county. 

The Court then adjourned sine die. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Monday, April 24, 1820. Held at Sidney. Present: Joseph H. Crane, 
President; Robert Houston, Samuel Marshall, William W. Cecil, Asso- 
ciates; Harvey B. Foote, Clerk; Thomas W. Ruckman, Sheriff; Henry 
Bacon, Pros. Atty. Grand jurors: John Lenox, foreman; Samuel Stew- 
art, Richard Lenox, Jacob Wise, John Houston, Henry Hershaw, John 
Bryant, Archibald Defrees, George Barker, John Underwood, John 
Manning, John Stewart, Philip Coleman, Wm. Johnston, and Wm. Cecil. 

On application by petition, license was granted Abraham Cannon to 
keep a tavern at his house in Sidney for one year, on his paying five 
dollars into the county treasury. 

It appearing to the satisfaction of the Court that there are no justices 
of the peace in the township or Green, lately laid off by the Commis- 
sioners, it is therefore ordered by the Court that the trustees of said 
township order an election according to law, for the purpose of electing 
two justices for said township. 

The last will and testament of Charles Botkins was proved by the 
oaths of Aquilla Ellsworth and William Ellsworth, subscribing witnesses 
thereto, and ordered to be recorded. David Henry and George Chiles, 
executors therein named, were sworn in open court. Wm. Marts, Samuel 
Robinson, and Charles Johnston were appointed appraisers. 

The grand jury reported sundry true bills and were discharged. 

On application by petition, the Court grant license to Hezekiah Stout 
to keep a tavern in the town of Hardin by the payment of five dollars. 

Ordered by the Court that the Director of Sidney offer for sale at 
public vendue, giving one month’s previous notice in six public places in 
the county and in the newspaper published at Troy, one-third of the lots 
now remaining unsold in Sidney, on the following terms, viz., one-fourth 
of the purchase-money in hand, one-fourth in nine months, one-fourth in 
fifteen months, and the remaining fourth in.two years; the purchaser to 
give bond and approved security for the payment of the three deferred 
instalments, and to receive from the Director a certificate for the lot or 
lots purchased, stipulating that a deed shall be executed on the comple- 
tion of the payments; and the Director is further authorized to dispose 
of at private sale any lots remaining unsold at the public sale hereby 
ordered, on the terms prescribed by this order. 

The Court allow Henry Bacon fifteen dollars for his services as pros- 
ecuting attorney. 

Trial Docket: — 

Isaiah Duncan vs. Moses Hicks. Replevin. Discontinued. 

Kiel Thompson vs. Daniel V. Dingman, late sheriff of Co. Trespass, 
Discontinued at plaintiff’s cost. 

Abraham Cannon vs. Bryan McNamer. Slander. Continued. 

Kiel Thompson vs. Daniel V. Dingman. Trespass. Continued. 

Court adjourned sine die. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

State of Ohio, Shelby County, Court of Common Pleas. Monday, 
September 4, 1820. Present: Hon. Joseph H. Crane, Prest.; Robert 
Houston, Wm. W. Cecil, Associates; Harvey B. Foote, Clerk ; Thomas 
W. Ruckman, Sheriff; Henry Bacon, Prosecuting Attorney. Grand 
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Jurors: Aaron Harknesa, Foreman; Henry Levally, Gideon Wright, 
Cephas Carey, Jeremiah White, Ahrahara Minnear, Alex. Miller, Wm. 
Gibson, Thomas Hurley, Samuel McClure, Wm. Morrow, C. Aldrich, 
Isaac Robbins, Hezekiah Hubble, Philip Coleman. James Coleman, 
Constable. 

Abraham Cannon vs. Bryan McNamer. Slander. Rule for Declara- 
tion in 60 days. Continued. 

State of Ohio ox. Abraham Cannon. Adultery. Plea of not guilty 
continued on affidavit of defendant. The defendant, with Robert Aldrich 
and William Johnston, is recognized in the sura of two hundred dollars 
conditioned for the appearance of said defendant to answer said indict- 
ment at the next term of court to be held in and for the county of 
Shelby, and not to depart the court without leave, and abide the decision 
of the court, then this recognizance to be void ; otherwise to remain in 
full force and virtue in law. 

State of Ohio ux. Jacob Trout. Larceny. Plea of not guilty. Con- 
tinued on affidavit of defendant, whereupon the defendant with John A. 
Cavan is recognized in the sum of three hundred dollars, conditioned 
for the appearance of said defendant to answer to said indictment at the 
next term to be held in and for the,county of Shelby, and not depart the 
Court without leave, and abide the decision of the Court, then this recog- 
nizance to be void, otherwise to remain in full force and virtue in law. 

The grand jury reported after finding several true bills, and were dis- 
charged. 

State of Ohio vs. Justus Cooper. Assault and battery. Defendant 
taken into custody of sheriff, and recognizance of Thomas Hurley de- 
clared void. 

License was granted to Alex. Miller to keep a house of public enter- 
tainment at the town of Cynthiaua lor one year, by his payment of five 
dollars. 

State of Ohio vs. Joseph Bennett. Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. John Carey and C. Mason. Recognized to testify. 

State of Ohio vs. Justus Cooper. Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Henry Zamer, Zachariah Hurley, Moses Hicks, John 
Borders, and Wm. Hicks. Recognized to testify. 

Upon application, the Court appoints Wm. Robinson guardian to 
Thomas Ralph Robinson, aged seven years, ami Sail}’ Robinson, aged 
eleven years, to give bond in the sum of two hundred dollars with David 
Henry his security. 

State of Ohio os. Joseph Bennett. Assault and battery. Plea of 
guilty. Fine of two dollars and costs. 

State of Ohio vs. Justus Cooper. Assault and battery. Plea of not 
guilty. Tried before a jury consisting of John Mcdaris, John Gilbert, Jas. 
Coleman, James Lenox, Conrad Poucher, Wm. Skillen, Azariah Julian, 
James McCain, Isaac Minnear, Robert McClure, Thomas Young, and 
Edward Jackson. The jury returned a verdict of guilty as charged, 
whereupon the defendant was sentenced to pay a fine of five dollars and 
costs, and be imprisoned in the county jail for a term of ten days. 

State of Ohio vs. John Borders. Assault and battery. Plea of not 
guilty. Recognized with security in sum of seventy-five dollars to ap- 
pear. 

Jacob Scott vs. Zebediah Richardson. Continued on showing. 

Jacob Haak vs. Zebediah Richardson. Continued. 

Neil Thompson vs. Daniel V. Dingman. Trespass. Damages $5.00. 
Jury trial. Verdict of not guilty. Notice of appeal by plaintiff. 

The Court allow the prosecuting attorney fifteen dollars for his ser- 
vices at this term. 

Peter Pallanque, an alien, formerly a subject of the king of France, 
now a resident of this county, came into court, and gives notice of his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, and took an oath of 
such his intention, and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to 
every foreign prince, potentate, or sovereign, and particularly to Louis 
XVIII., king of France. 

Wm. Dunlap, an alien, formerly a subject of Great Britain, now a resi- • 
dent of this county, came into court, and gives notice of his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, and took an oath of such his in- 
tention, and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to every for- 
eign prince, potentate, or sovereign, and particularly to the king of 
England. 

22 


Robert Montgomery is appointed by the Court administrator of the 
estate of John Bennett, deceased, — the widow having relinquished the 
administration thereof — and gave bond in three hundred, dollars, with 
Alexander Miller and Archibald Defrees his sureties, conditioned as the 
law directs. John Miller, Wm. Gibson, and John Houston were appointed 
appraisers. 

The Court then adjourned without day. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

State of Ohio, Shelby County, Court of Common Pleas, December 
term. Monday, December 1 1, 1820. Present: Hon. Joseph H. Crane, 
President; Hon. Robert Houston, Hon. Samuel Marshall, and Hon. Wm. 
W. Cecil, Associates. Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. Thomas W. Ruckman, 
Sheriff. Henry Bacon, Prosecuting Attorney. Grand jurors: George 
Chiles, Wm. Houston, Thomas Wyatt, Abraham Davenport, Wm. Rob- 
inson, Samuel Robinson, Joseph Steinbcrger, Wm. Johnston, John Mel- 
linger, Wm. Robinson, Jr., John McClure, Daniel Vandemark, John 
Kennard, James Marshall, and Elisha Williams. 

Jacob Haak vs. Zebediah Richardson. Continued on showing at cost 
of plaintiff. 

State of Ohio vs. Abraham Cannon. Adultery. Jurors: Richard 
Bush, Wm. Flinn, Thomas McClish, Jacob Crane, Wm. Buirley, Abra- 
ham Medaris, Wm. Kendall, Wm. Mellinger, Jr., Henry Sturms, Rufus 
Carey, Aaron Cecil, and John Johnson. Verdict of not guilty, and 
judgment of acquittal. 

Abraham Cannon vs. Bryan McNamer. Slander. Nonsuit. 

Upon application the Court appoint Samuel Robinson guardian to 
W r m. Robinson, aged fifteen years, minor heir of Thomas Robinson, de- 
eased, who gave bond with Win. Robinson in the sum of two hundred 
dollars. 

The Court grant license to Samuel Spicer to solemnize marriage ac- 
cording to law, upon proof of ordination. 

State of Ohio vs. John Davis. Affray. Plea of guilty. Fine of one 
dollar and costs imposed. 

The Court, on application, grants a license to John Blake to vend 
merchandise at his house, in Sidney, for one year, on payment of ten 
dollars into the county treasury. 

The Court then adjourned until Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Tuesday, December 12, 1820. Present the same judges as yesterday. 

The State of Ohio vs. Jacob Trout. Larceny. Verdict of “not 
guilty” by the jury. 

Atchinson Blakely vs. John Blake Appeal. Declaration filed. Case 
continued. 

Robert Gibson v •. Wm. Johnston and Wm. Wiley. Action in debt. 
Declaration filed and case continued. 

The grand jury reported and was discharged. 

State of Ohio vs. John Borders. Assault and battery. Continued. 

Slate of Ohio vs. Riley Moore. Affray. Plea of guilty. Fine of 
one dollar and costs. 

Slate of Ohio vs. John Blake. Dealing without license. Plea of 
guilty. Fine of two dollars and costs. 

Letters of administration granted to Charles Roby to administer 
upon the estate of Ruel Roby, deceased. 

The Court allows Henry Bacon, Prosecuting Attorney, twenty-five 
dollars for services this term. 

David Henry, Director of the town of Sidney, presented his account 
for moneys expended and services performed as Director aforesaid, 
which account, amounting to $121.00, is hereby allowed. 

Benjamin S. Cox, Jr., is appointed by the Court County Surveyor for 
the county of Shelby. 

Court adjourned sine die. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

The State of Ohio, Shelhy County, Court of Common Pleas, April 
term, 1821. 

Tuesday, April 24, 1821. Present: Samuel Marshall, Wm. W. Cecil, 
Associate Justices; Harvey B. Foote, Clerk; Thomas W. Ruckman, 
Sheriff; Henry Bacon, Prosecuting Attorney. 
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There not being a quorum of judges, court was adjourned until to- 
morrow. 

Criminal docket : — 

State of Ohio us. Win, Drake, Jr. Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Alex. Jackson and Jesse Hathaway. Recognized 
to testify. 

State of Ohio vs'. Levi Talbott. Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Jonathan Beatty and Benjamin S. Cox, Jr. Recog- 
nized to testify. 

State of Ohio vs. Ira Dickson. Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Ira Dickson Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Joseph Cabbinan and James Blake. Recognized to 
testify. 

State of Ohio vs. David Houston. Recognized to answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Samuel McClure, Eleazer Hathaway, and John Gates. 
Recognized to testify. 

State of Ohio vs. Robert Hurley and Edwin Barker. Recognized to 
answer. 

State of Ohio vs. Thomas Salford and Otho White. Recognized to tes- 
tify. 

State of Ohio vs. John Tilberry, Benjamin S. Cox, Jr., and Win. Drake. 
Recognized to testify. 

H. B. Foote, Clerk. 

Wednesday, April 25, 1821. A quorum of judges not being in at- 
tendance, the sheritf again adjourned court until to-morrow at 9 A. M. 

Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 

Thursday, April 26, 1821. There being no quorum of judges, the 
sheriff adjourned court without day. 

Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 

The State of Ohio, Shelby Count}', Court of Common Pleas, Septem- 
ber term, 1821. Tuesday, September 4, 1821. Present: Hon. Joseph 
H. Crane, President; lion. Samuel Marshall, Hon. Wm. W. Cecil, As- 
sociates. Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. Thomas W. Ruckman, Sheriff. 

The Court appointed Stephen Fails Prosecuting Attorney pro tern. 

Grand jurors : John Francis, foreman ; Elisha Kirtland, Cephas Carey, 
Joseph Bennett, John Stoker, Philander Ketchum, Wm. Minnear, John 
Johnston, Wm. Richardson, Elisha Williams, Archibald Defress, Ed- 
ward Jackson, Peter Musselman, Wm. Cecil, John Lenox. 

Charles Roby vs. James Lenox, J. P. Declaration filed. Continued. 

License is granted to John Blake to keep a tavern at his house, in the 
town of Sidney, for one year from the 4th day of September, 1821, upon 
the payment of five dollars. 

The Court orders that an election be held according to law in Perry 
Township for the election of an additional justice of the peace. 

The Court grauts that Robert Montgomery, administrator of the 
estate of John Bennett, deceased, be allowed until next session of the 
Court to settle the accounts of the estate aforesaid. 

Slate of Ohio vs. John Borders. Assault and battery. Continued. 

State of Ohio us. William Anderson. Assault and battery. Plea of 
guilty. Fine of one dollar and costs. 

State of Ohio vs. James Myers. Assault and battery. Nollied. 

Jacob Haak vs. Zebediah Richardson. In debt. Jury disagreed. 
Cause continued. 

Jurors : John Mellinger, Eleazer Stephens, Daniel V. Dingman, Thos. 
Butte, James Buchanan, Thomas McKee, James Bryan, Richard Lenox, 
Wm. Flynn, Wm. Houston, John Stephens, Henry Cahoon. 

On motion the Court orders that Charles Roby, administrator of Rnel 
Roby, deceased, show cause why he should not be removed, and account 
to tiie Court at 2 P. M. to-morrow to answer affidavit filed. 

The grand jury reported sundry indictments, and again retired to con- 
sider further matters. 

Frederic Bra}' vs. Andrew Russell. Action for debt. Quashed at 
plaintiff’s cost. 

Robert Gibson vs. Wm. Johnston and Wm. Wiley. Debt. Judgment 
against Johnston by default. 

John Alexander os. James Dingman. Debt. Declaration filed. Con- 
tinued. 


Jacob Replogle vs. Henry Wing. Debt. Settled at plaintiff’s cost. 

Samuel Marshall, Treasurer of Turtle Creek Township, os. Wm. Flynn. 
Action for debt. In this case it appears to the Court that one of the 
associate judges is the father-in-law of the defendant, and one other of 
the associate judges is plaintiff in the case, and there not being a suffi- 
cient number of disinterested judges to try the cause, it is therefore or- 
dered that the cause be certified to the next Supreme Court for the 
county. 

The State- of Ohio vs. Atchison Blakely. Recognized to answer. 

The State of Ohio vs. Charles Roby. Recognized to answer. 

The State of Ohio vs. Rebecca Gerrard, John Childers, John Kennard, 
and Win. Harrell. Recognized to testify. 

The State of Ohio vs. Isaac Lemasters. Recognized to answer. 

The State of Ohio os. Wm. Skellen. Recognized to testify. 

The State of Ohio vs. John Mathews. Recognized to answer. 

The State of Ohio vs. Thomas Butte, Thomas Cassell, Jacob Shageley, 
Alex. Miller, Robert Steen, and Henry Haskall. Recognized to testify. 

The Court then adjourned until Wednesday at nine o’clock A. M. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Wednesday, September 5, 1821. Court convened pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. . Same judges as yesterday. 

The State of Ohio vs. John Mathews. Assault and battery. Verdict 
of guilty. Sentenced to pay a fine of three dollars and costs, and a 
recognizance of $100 for his good behavior for the time of twelve 
months. 

Atchison Blakely vs. John Blake. Debt. Verdict for the plaintiff. 

Moses Sticks vs. Samuel McClure. Debt. Continued. 

Wm. Flinn vs. George Johnston. Damage. Continued. 

Abner Glassmire vs. Robert Miller. Damage. Continued. 

Robert McClure vs. Nancy Hardesty, administratrix of the estate of 
Robert Hardesty, deceased. Continued. 

Henry Levally, assignee of H. Hagermnn and Alex. Miller, vs. Thomas 
Butte. Debt. Continued. 

The same vs. Wm. Houston. Debt. Continued. 

Frederick Bray vs. Andrew Russell. Debt. Continued. 

The grand jury made final report and was discharged. 

The State of Ohio vs. Benjamin S. Cox, Jr. Assault and battery. 
Verdict of guilty. 

The State of Ohio vs. Robert Hurley. Assault and battery. Plea of 
guilty. Fine of three dollars and costs. 

The State of Ohio vs. Atchison Blakeley. Assault and battery. Ver- 
dict of guilty. Fine of three dollars and costs. 

The State of Ohio vs. Charles Roby. Theft. Continued. 

The State of Ohio vs. Levi Talbott. Assault and battery. Recogni- 
zance forfeited. 

The State of Ohio vs. George Johnston. Assault and battery. Recog- 
nizance forfeited. 

James Marshall vs. Griffith Mendenhall and Erastus Smith. Attach- 
ment discontinued at plaintiff’s cost. 

The State of Ohio vs. David Houston, Assault and battery. Recog- 
nizance forfeited. 

The State of Ohio us. John Mathews. Assault and battery. Bond to 
keep the peace. 

Court then adjourned until to-morrow morning at eight o’clock. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Shelby County, Common Pleas Court, September 6, 1821. Present: 
the same judges as yesterday. 

The State of Oiiio vs. Benj. S. Cox, Jr. Assault and battery. Verdict 
of guilty. Fine of three dollars and costs. 

Gideon Wright vs. Commissioners of Shelby County. Appeal. Con- 
tinued. 

The Court allows Stephen Fails, Prosecuting Attorney, thirty-five dol- 
lars for services at this term. 

Thomas McClish and Jeremiah White us. Charles Roby, administrator 
of Ruel Roby, deceased. On rule to show cause why defendant should 
not be removed. Administrator removed and ordered to account at 
next term. 
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The State of Ohio vs. Charles Roby. Stealing. Continued. 

The Court appoints Elisha Williams and John Kennard administrators 
of the estate of Ruel Roby, deceased, in the stead of Charles Roby, 
removed. 

The State of Ohio vs. Charles Roby, James Wells, Ralph Roby, Eliz- 
abeth Roby, Thomas Dart, Thomas Safford, and Wm. Davis. Recogni- 
zance taken before James Lenox, J. P., for appearance of Charles Roby 
in $600. Recognizance forfeited. 

The Court then adjourned without day. 

Signed, Joseph EL Crane. 

Court of Common Pleas. At a called court, held on the 12th day of 
November, 1821, to grant letters of administration, etc. Present: Hon. 
Robert Houston, Samuel Marshall, Wm. W. Cecil, Associate Judges; 
Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 

Susanna Porches, widow of Conrad Porches, deceased, having relin- 
quished iier right to administer the estate of the deceased, therefore let- 
ters of administration are hereby granted to Henry Hushaw, who, toge- 
ther with Robert McClure, Jr., and Thomas Butte, his securities, entered 
into bond in the sum of six hundred dollars, conditioned as the law 
directs, and the administrator was sworn in open court. Appraisers: 
Wm. Gibson, Esq., John Houston, Esq., and John Miller. 

The Court adjourned without day. 

Signed, Robert Houston, A. J. 

Attest, H. B. Foote, Clerk. 

Shelby County, Court of Common Pleas. Tuesday, December 11, 1821. 
Present, Hon. Joseph H. Crane, Prest.; Samuel Marshall, Wm. W. Cecil, 
Associate Judges; Harvey B. Foote, Clerk; Thomas W. Ruckman, She- 
riff; Henry Bacon, Pros. Attorney. 

Grand Jurors: Benjamin S. Cox, Jr., foreman; Archibald Defrees, 
Wm. Mans, George Berry, Samuel Robinson, Wm. Underwood, David 
Coon, Charles Johnston, John Medaris, Jacob Lemasters, Abraham Da- 
venport, John Ellsworth, Charles Weeks, Israel Post, Henry Sturms. 

The Court grant letters of administration to Mary Hurley, adminis- 
tratrix of Thomas Hurley, deceased, who gave bond with Robert Hurley 
and Zaehariah Hurley in the sum of three hundred dollars. Wm. Gib- 
son, John Miller, and Alexander Miller were appointed appraisers of 
said estate. 

Snow Richardson is appointed administrator of the estate of John 
Mangan, deceased, and gave bond accordingly. Robert McClure, Jr., 
Henry Hushaw, and William Gibson were appointed appraisers of said 
estate. 

The State of Ohio vs. John Borders. Assault and battery. Verdict 
of acquittal. 

Moses Hicks vs. Samuel McClure. Appeal in debt. Continued. 

John Alexander vs. James Dingman. Action in debt. Judgment for 
$100 add costs by default. 

Charles Roby vs. James Lenox, J. P. Misconduct. Continued. 

Robert McClure vs. Nancy Hardesty, administratrix of Robert Har- 
desty, deceased. Settled. 

The grand jury reported after finding one true bill, and was discharged. 

Frederick Bray vs. Andrew Russell. Debt. Judgment by default for 
$300 and costs. 

The State of Ohio vs. John Blake. Indictment for bartering liquor to 
an Indian. Plea of guilty. Fine of five dollars and costs. 

The State of Ohio vs. George Johnston. Assau t and battery. Plea 
of guilty. Fine of three dollars and costs. 

The State of Ohio vs. James Dingman. Assault and battery. Plea 
of guilty. Fined two dollars and costs. 

The State of Ohio vs. David Houston. Assault and battery. Plea of 
guilty. Fine of five dollars and costs, and recognizance to keep the 
peace. 

License was granted John Blake to keep a store in the town of Sidney 
for one year by paying the sum of ten dollars. 

The State of Ohio vs. Elisha Williams. Assault and battery. Plea 
of guilty. Fine of three dollars and costs. 

Abraham Glassmire vs. Robert Miller. Appeal. Continued. 

The State of Ohio vs. Charles Roby. Theft. Set for to-morrow. 

The Court then adjourned until Wednesday at 9 A.M. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 


Shelby County, Common Pleas. Wednesday, December 12, 1821. The 
same judges present as yesterday. 

On motion, further time is granted Robert Montgomery, administrator 
of the estate of John Bennett, deceased,, to settle up the estate. 

The State of Ohio vs. Charles Roby. Theft. Verdict of acquittal. 

The State of Ohio vs. Levi Talbott and Wm. Drake. Recognizance 
forfeited. 

The State of Ohio vs. Levi Tallmt, Benjamin S. Cox, Jr, and Jona- 
than Beatty. On recognizance. Recognizance forfeited. 

The Court allow Henry Bacon, Prosecuting Attorney, twenty-five dol- 
lars for his services at this term. 

On motion, further time is granted to Charles Roby, administrator of 
Ruel Roby, deceased, to settle the account of said estate until next term 
of this court. 

Jacob Haak vs. Zebediah Richardson. Appeal in debt. Continued. 

Gideon Wright os. County Commissioners. Appeal on road case. 
Continued. 

Wm. Flinn os. George Johnston. Appeal. Continued. 

Hugh Levalley, assignee, os. Thomas Butte. Appeal, etc. Continued. 

Henry Levalley, assignee, vs. Wm. Houston. Appeal. Continued. 

Charles Roby vs. James Lenox. Certiorari in error. Continued. 

Charles Roby os. John Kennard, Elisha Williams, and John Stevens. 
Trespass, assault and battery, and false imprisonment. Continued. 

The State of Ohio vs. Charles Roby, James Wells, Ralph Roby, Eliza- 
beth Roby, Thpmas Dart, Thomas L afford, and Wm. Davis. Recogni- 
zance. Dismissed. 

John Shays vs. Callen Aldrich. Debt. Alias ordered. 

Ira Dickson os. Elisha Williams. Trespass, assault and battery, false 
imprisonment. Continued. 

The Court appoints Harvey B. Foote, administrator of the estate of 
Asa Hubble, deceased, to give bond with Wm. Drake and James For- 
sythe, sureties, in the sum of $200. Appraisers, John Johnston, Robert 
McClure, and Wm. Richardson. 

Jeremiah Bodkin, aged fifteen, and Lydia Bodkin, aged thirteen years, 
minor heirs of Charles Bodkin, deceased, came into court, and chose 
John Bodkin their guardian, who gave bond accordingly. 

Thomas W. Ruckman produced in court a commission as sheriff of 
the county of Shelby, and gave bond in the sum of $2000, conditioned 
as the law directs. 

Robert McClure produced a commission as coroner of Shelby County, 
and gave bond in the sum of $1000. 

Upon application, the Court appoints John Bodkin guardian of Saul 
H. Bodkin, aged eleven, and Moses T. Bodkin, aged tea years, minor 
heirs of Charles Bodkin, deceased; said John Bodkin to give bond m 
the sum of $300, with D. Henry and Wm. Richardson as securities. 

The Court then adjourned without daj-. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Shelby County, Court of Common Pleas. Monday, May 20, 1822. 
Present: Hon. Joseph H. Crane, President; Hou. Samuel Marshall, 
Hon. Robert Houston, and Hon. Wm. W. Cecil, Associate Judges. 
Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. Thomas W. Ruckman, Sheriff. Henry Bacon, 
Prosecuting Attorney. 

The sheriff returned the venire facias , and had summoned as grand 
jurors John Manning, Esq., foreman ; Daniel Vandemark, George Berry, 
Abraham Minnear, Frederick Steinberger, Conrad F’ink, John Houston, 
Thomas Wyatt, Wm. Marrs, Aquilla Ellsworth, Edward Conroy, David 
Jerome, James Forsythe, Joseph Steinberger, and John MeCreight. 

Petit jurors: Israel Post, John Gilbert, Wm. Robinson, Thomas Dart, 
James Marshall, John Miller, Jonathan Nichols, Silas Dorsey, George 
Morrison, Daniel Gobble, John Mathews, Archibald Defrees. Alexander 
McKey, Constable. 

Jacob Haak vs. Zebediah Richardson. Appeal in debt. Judgment. 

Tabitha Davis chose Philip Coleman as her guardian. 

Upon application, the Court orders that an election be held in Clinton 
Township for an additional justice of the peace, public notice having been 
given according to law. 

Abraham Glassmire vs. Robert Miller. Ap|>eal. Verdict of not guilty. 

Moses Hicks vs. Samuel McClure. Dismissed at plaintiff’s cost. 

Wm. Flinn os. George Johnston. Dismissed at plaintiff’s cost. 
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Henry Levalley, assignee, vs. Thomas Butte. Dismissed at plaintiff’s 
cost. 

llenry Levallej-, assignee, vs. Wra. Houston. Dismissed at plaintiff’s 
cost. 

John Shays vs. Collin Aldrich. Dismissed at plaintiff’s cost. 

Charles Roby vs. John Kennard, Elisha Williams, and John Stevens. 
Continued. 

Ira Dickson vs. Elisha Williams. Continued. 

Andrew Russel vs. Frederick Bray. Bill in chancery. Dismissed 
at plaintiff’s cost. 

Frederick Bray vs. Andrew Russell and Francis Sunderland. In 
chancery. Continued. 

Wm. Minuear vs. Cyrus Wilson. Continued. 

John Blake vs. Atchison Blakely. Bill in chancery. Motion to dis- 
solve injunction. 

The State of Ohio vs. Abraham Glassmire. Resisting officer. Con- 
tinued. 

On motion of Wra. MeGean, the Court removed Robert Montgomery 
from the administration of the estate of John Bennett, deceased, on ac- 
count of the removal of said Montgomery from the State, and appointed 
Alexander Miller administrator de bonos non of said estate. 

The Court then adjourned until Tuesday at 8 o’clock A. M. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

Shelby County, Common Pleas Court, Tuesday, May 21, 1822. Pre- 
sent: Hon. Joseph H. Crane, President ; Hon. Robert Houston, Hon. 
Wra. W. Cecil, Associates. Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. Thos. W. Ruck- 
man, Sheriff. Henry Bacon, Prosecuting Attorney. 

George C. Johnston, Robert Johnston, and James Johnston, former 
aliens, subjects of Great Britain, but now residents of this county and 
State, severally came into court and gave notice of their intention to 
become citizens of the United States, and severally took an oath of such 
their intentions, and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to 
every foreign prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty, and particularly 
to George IV., King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The grand jury reported several bills, and was discharged. 

On motion leave is granted to withdraw from the file of the Court a 
promissory not<», executed by James and Daniel Dingraan in favor of 
John Alexander, whereon judgment was entered against said James 
Dingman at the December term, 1821. 

John Blake vs. Atchison Blakely. Injunction dissolved and bill dis- 
missed. 

Charles Roby vs. James Lenox. Continued under advisement. 

Charles Roby vs. James Lenox. Certiorari writ quashed at plaintiff’s 
cost. 

The State of Ohio vs. Abraham Glassmire. On recognizance. Re- 
cognizance cancelled. 

The Court allows Henry Bacon twenty-five dollars for services as 
Prosecuting Attorney this term. 

Gideon Wright us. County Commissioners. Alteration of road. Con- 
tinued. 

Charles Rohy, former aidministrator of the estate of Ruel Roby, de- 
ceased, produced his accounts and vouchers for settleihcnt, agreeable to 
the order of the Court, by which it appears that assets in the hands of 
said administrator amount to $542.58^. Vouchers and credits allowed 
by Court, $617.43^. Leaving a balance in favor of the said Charles 
Roby against the estate of the said Ruel Roby, deceased, of $74.a3£. 

Ira Dickson vs. Elisha Williams. Trespass, assault and battery, and 
false imprisonment. Damages claimed, $500. Pleadings filed and cause 
continued. 

The State of Ohio vs. Abraham Glassmire. Perjury. Continued. 

On motion of Charles Roby, it is ruled and ordered tiiat Elizabeth 
Davis, formerly the wife of Ruel Roby, deceased, and Wm. Davis, her 
present husband, show cause, on the first day of next term, why a 
guardian should not lie appointed for Ruel, Augustus, Adeline, and 
Harriet Roby, children and heirs of the said Ruel Roby, deceased. 

The State of Ohio vs. Abraham Glassmire. Resisting officer. Con- 
tinued. 

The State of Ohio vs. Abraham Glassmire. Perjury. Continuance set 


aside by agreement and consent. The jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
Motion for a new trial. 

Court adjonrned until Wednesday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Wednesday, May 22, 1822. Same judges present as yesterday. 

The State of Ohio vs. Abraham Glassmire. Perjury. Motion for 
new trial. On motion, in arrest of judgment, the case was continued, 
and the defendant, failing to give bond, was committed. 

It appearing to the Court that Alexander Miller, appointed at this term 
as administrator of the estate of John Bennett, deceased, was one of 
the sureties of Robert Montgomery, removed, and as the said Alexander 
Miller has not yet received letters of administration, it is ordered that 
the clerk withhold the letters until the further order of the Court, and 
the said Miller show cause at the next term of this Court why he should 
not be removed from the said administration, and some suitable and 
disinterested person be appointed administrator of the goods and 
chattels yet remaining to be administered of the said John Bennett, 
deceased. 

The Court then adjourned without day. 

Shelby County, Court of Common Pleas, Monday, August 12, 1822. 
Present: Hon. Joseph H. Crane, President ; Hon. Robert Houston, Hon. 
Samuel Marshall, Hon. Wm. W. Cecil, Associates. ILnrvcy B. Foote, 
Clerk; Thomas W. Ruekman, Sheriff; Henry Bacon, Prosecuting At- 
torney. 

Grand jurors: David Carter, foreman ; John Bryant, Joseph Bennett, 
Nathan Coleman, Jacob Sclosser, Charles Johnston, John Murphy, 
Rufus Carey, Zebediah Richardson, John Miller, John Peck, William 
Minnear, Benj. Blankinship, George Poole, James H. Coleman. 

The grand jury retired, but returned no findings, and was discharged. 

Gideon Wright vs. County Commissioners. Road petition. Continued 
for report. 

Charles Roby vs. James Lenox, J. P. Misconduct in office. Demurrer 
sustained. 

Charles Roby vs. John Kennard, Elisha Williams, John Stevens. 
Trespass. Plaintiff failed to appear. Judgment of nonsuit. 

Frederick Bray vs. Andrew Russell and Francis Sunderland. In 
chancery. Continued. 

Wm. Minnear vs. Cyrus Wilson. Trespass. Appeal. Continued. 

Joseph Steinberger vs. Ralph Roby. Appeal in debt. Continued. 

The Court order an election in the township of Cynthian for two 
justices of the peace. 

Ira Dixon vs. Elisha Williams. Trespass. Discontinued by consent. 
Costs to lie shared equally. 

Mary Hurley, administratrix of Thomas Hurley, deceased. Petition 
to sell land. Order of sale. 

The State of Ohio vs. Abraham Glassmire. Perjury. New trial 
granted and case continued. 

The State of Ohio us. Abraham Glassmire. Resisting officer. Con- 
tinued. 

Ordered that Alexander Miller be removed from the administration 
on the estate of John Bennett, deceased ; and, on application, Samuel 
McClure is appointed said administrator. 

Court adjourned without day. 

Signed, Joseph H. Crane. 

At a session held September 20, 1822, letters of administration were 
granted Isabel Russell, who gave bond and was sworn to perform the 
duties of administratrix of the estate of Andrew Russell, deceased. 
Robert Broderick, James Thatcher, and Thomas McClish were appointed 
appraisers of said estate. 

At a special session, held September 28, 1822, letters of administra- 
tion were granted unto Aaron Hicks and Lyman Myers upon the estates 
of Moses Hicks and George Myers, both deceased. 

On the 14th of October, 1822, a called court granted letters of admin- 
istration to John McCorkle upon the estate of Isaac Parks, deceased. 

Probate Court Records. 

A search among these records revealed some things which are deemed 
worthy of permanent record on account of the interest attaching to 
them by many of the citizens of to-day. Among these things are the 
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records of early marriages, of which a full list is given for the first few 
years which the records embrace. Aside from this, the record of one 
marriage and that of a will are given, not because of their antiquity, 
but on account of their curious natures. While the one may provoke a 
smile at its seeming incongruity, the other must carry with it a sadness 
which will impress itself upon the reader who contemplates the murmur 
of despair which escapes the testator. It is the wail of undone manhood 
and expiring hope. 

Early Marriages. 

1824. June 3 — Lewis Nevite and Charity Mason, by Augustus Rich- 
ards, M. G. October 14 — Archibald Defrees and Jane Wilkinson, by 
Augustus Richards, M. G. November 25 — Hiram I. Wilson and Eliza- 
beth Vandemark, by Augustus Richards, M. G. December 28 — John 
Widney and Caroline B rod rick, by Arthur W. Elliott. 

1825. June 23 — Michael Kizer and Amelia Jackson, by James Kin- 
kennon, E. C. C. June 28 — Abel Grossley and Ann Rouse, by Elisha 
Williams, J. P. July 3 — Elisha Grady and Maria Schoonover, by Levi 
White, C. P. July 10 — David Mellinger and Sarah Safford, by John 
McClure, J. P. • August II — James Cannon and Nancy Hardesty, by 
John McClure, J. P. September 29 — Thomas Wilkinson and Nancy 
Jackson, by Philip Locker, J. P. October 6 — Benjamin Croy and Mary 
Holmes, by James Kinkennon, E. C. C. October 13 — Reuben Jackson 
and Christena Le Fevre, by D. Henry, J. P. November 3 — Robert 
Chambers and Hannah Moyers, by John Houston, J. P. November IT — 
John Marrs and Elizabeth Johnston, by John McCrcight, J. P. Novem- 
ber 21 — Wesley Ditts and Cynthia Kennard, by G. W. Maley, M. G. 
November 29 — Thomas Wilkinson, Jr., and Annie Kirtland, by John 
McCreight, J. P. November 26 — James McKinnej’ and Catharine Long- 
worth, by Joseph Bennett, J. P. December 1 — John Blakely and Mary 
Weeks, by John Francis, J. P. 

1826. January 5 — James Thhtcher, Jr., and Abby Carey, by Abra- 
ham Davenport, J. P. January 17 — Thomas Weeks and Eliza Hender- 
son, by John Francis, J. P. January 22 — John Julian and Caroline 
Powers, by John McCreight, J. P. February 9 — Wm. Ruggles and Sa- 
rah Cecil, by Joseph Bennett, J. P. February 14 — Benj. Coleman and 
Margaret Tilberry, by J. H. Coleman, J. P. March 6 — Win. Wright and 
Elizabeth McCune, by James Coe, V. D. M. March 16 — Clark Levally 
and Susan Childers, by Joseph Bennett, J. P. March 21 — George Mor- 
gan and Eliza McKee, by John Francis, J. P. March 30 — John Mat- 
thews and Priscilla Clayton, by D. Henry, J. P. April 10— John Jack- 
son and Rachel Smith, by J. Kinkennon, E. C. C. April 26 — Jonathan 
Julian and Mary Matthews, by Augustus Richards, M. G. April 20 — 
Win. Young and Margaret Madden, by Jno. Francis, J. P. Joseph Gar- 

ver and Eliza Ann Foote, by Augustus Richards, M. G. May 14 

Charles Mason and Sidney Shaffer, by D. Henry, J. P. May 18 — Wm. 
Carey and Pliebe Levally, by Joseph Bennett, J. P. June 10— Samuel 
Day and Hannah Jackson, by J. H. Coleman, J. P. June 15 — John 
Adams and Mary Flinn, by Jno. Francis, J. P. August 3 — Christopher 
Tilberry and Mary Moore, by J. H. Coleman, J. P. August 8 — Joseph 
Baltzel and Minerva Kisling, by Jno. Francis, J. P. August 15 — J. R. 

Caldwell and Elizabeth Stewart, by A. Davenport, J. P. August 28 

John Carey and Catharine Kennard, by Geo. Gatch, M. E. M. Septem- 
ber 12 — Samuel Cannon and Susan Ilam, by Itobt. Houston, Jr, J. P. 
September 23 — Wm. Miller and Lucinda Gabble, by J. H. Coleman, J. P. 
December 6 — Samuel Blakely and Elizabeth Latterell, by Joseph Stein- 
berger, J. P. December 28 — Livius Matthews and Sally Brown, by D. 
Henry, J. P. 

1827. February 19 — Aaron Harter and Sally Miller, by Samuel Wash- 
burn, J. P. February 27 — M. Withers and Drusilla Carey, by Joel 
Frankeberger, J. P. March 27 — Samuel Tilberry and Polly Tilberry, 
by J. H. Coleman, J. P. April 12 — .Joseph Hughes and Hannah Black, 
by James Coe, V. D. M. April 12 — Benj. Skillen and Catharine Hart- 
man, by D. Henry, J. P. June 5 — Wm. Taylor and Mary Cannon, by 
D. Henry, J. P. June 21 — Thos. Leally and Elizabeth Hubble, by Joel 
Frankeberger, J. P. July 19 — James Fugate and Miller Brown, by 
John Francis, J. P. July 26 — Abraham Burdett and Catharine Hearn, 
by Booth Burdett, J. P. August 9 — Elisha Freeland and Wilmott Me- 
daris, by J. Nichols, J. P. September 18 — J. S. Luttrell and Elizabeth 


Mellinger, by Joseph Steinberger, J. P. September 27 — R. D. McKinney 
and Mary Levally, bj r James Lenox, J. P. September 27 — Joseph Cox 
and Anna Thompson, by James Coe, M. G. October 4 — Jabez Lucas 
and Osi Peace, by Jonathan Nichols, J. P. October 6. — Henry Jackson 
nnd Drusilla Bush, by Joel Frankeberger, J. P. October 18 — J. H. Pep- 
per and Sally Ellsworth, by Jonathan Nichols, J. P. November 1 — 
Isaac Minnear and Lydia Weaver, by Joseph Bennett, J. P. November 
1 — Wm. Steinberger and Elizabeth Kcnuse, by Joseph Steinberger, J. P. 
November 3 — Joseph Barnett and Betsey Bluejacket, by Samuel Wash- 
burn, J. P. November 30 — John Buffington nnd Sarah Hurley, by J. 
Kinkennon, E. C. C. December 6 — Abraham Goble and Effa Drake, by 
John Francis, J. P. December 18 — David Mellinger and Mary McVay, 
by Joseph Steinberger, J. P. December 27 — Jesse Ruggles and Amanda 
M. Lambert, by John Francis,, J. P. December 31 — George Barker and 
Polly Phillips, by John Miller, J. P. 

1 828. January 3— Isaac Botkin and Elizabeth Sargent, by J. Nichols, 
J. P. January 24 — Abner Gcrrard and Susan Taylor, by Joel Franke- 
berger, J. P. January 24 — John Turner and Jane Blakely, by James 
Lenox, J. P. January 31 — David Shipley and Anna Harvey, by Robt. 
Houston, J. P. March 18 — Edward Ladd and Susan Tilberry, by Joel 
Frankeberger, J. P. April 17 — Joel Johnston and Elizabeth Cecil, by 
Joseph Bennett, J. P. May 15 — John Schooler and Elizabeth A. Ran- 
dall, by Booth Burdett, J. P. June 26 — John Bush and Elizabeth Hen- 
shaw, by John Miller, J. P. September 11 — Thomas Holmes and Jane 
Childers, by John Francis, J. P. November 7 — niram Coon and Nancy 
Levally, by Solomon MeKinnej', E. C. C. November 21 — Samuel Wise 
and Malinda Enos, by Robert Houston, J. P. December 2— James Wil- 
son and Elizabeth Duprey, by James Lenox, J. I’. December 9 — John 
Blake and Matilda Kennard, by W. H. Raper, M. G. December 18 — 
Nicholas Sturm and Catharine Davis, by Ezekiel Leavgeant, J. P. 
December 25 — Wm. Carey and Hannah Jackson, by D. Henry, J. P. 

1829. January 1 — John Minnear and Jane McKee, by John Francis, 
J. P. January 1 — Richard Henry and Barbara Jackson, by D. Henry, 
J. P. January 8 — Thomas Huhhle and Mary Harrison, by Joel Franke- 
berger, J. P. January 8 — Robert G. Sturgeon and Rosanna Marshall, 
by James Coe, M. G. January 18 — James Davis and Jane McCullough, 
by James Lenox, J'. P. January 26 — John McCullough and Eleanor 
Marshall, by Joseph Steinberger, J. P. February 18 — John Valentine 
and Rebecca Kinkinnon, by Solomon McKinne} 7 . February 19 — Hiram 
Young and Charity Clauson,by John Francis, J. P. March 17 — George 
Butte and Lucinda Mann, by John Miller, J. P. March 18 — George II. 
Ward and Mary Robinson, b} 7 John Miller, J. P. March 19 — Wm. 
Hawkins and Nancy Williams, by J. Kinkinnon, E. C. C. March 22 — 
Benjamin Keneese and Catharine Mellinger, by Joseph Steinberger. 
April 7 — John LeFevre and Margaret Stout, by R. M. Cannon, J. P. 
April 11 — Samuel Butt and Leah Hathaway, by John Miller, J. P. 
April 14 — Jesse Jackson and Susanna Jones, by John McClure, J. P. 
April 29 — Wm. Skillen and Fannie Cromer, by E. Hathaway, J. P. 
April 23 — Henry Levally and Mary Funks, by Jonathan Nichols, J. P. 
May 30 — Levi Houston and Permelia Cassel, by Wm. Wright, J. P. 
May 30 — David Coon and Mary Bush, by James’ Lenox. June 9 — 
Richard W. Valentine and Ann Eliza Cecil, by David Clark, M. G. 
June 11 — Alexander Beers and Margaret Sargent, by D. Henry, J. P. 
July 12 — Solomon LeFevre and Sally Stout, by Joel Frankeberger, 
J. P. July 15 — James Houston and Desdcmona Sample, by William 
Wright, J. P. July 16 — Robert Graham and Polly Burditt, by Joel 
Frankeberger, J. P. September 24 — Milton Keyser and Silence B. Ells- 
worth, by John Furrow, M. G. October 6 — Joseph Hamilton and Mary 
Gamble, by W. H. Roper, M. G. October 8 — John Iletzler and Marga- 
ret Kediubaugh, by J. W. Valentine, J. P. October 8 — J. R. Ellsworth 
and Mary Parke, by John Furrow, M. G. October 31 — James Thatcher 
and Elizabeth Manning, by J. II. Coleman, J. P. November 5 — Silas 
Richards and Elizabeth MoClanahan, by Caleb Worley, M. G. Novem- 
ber 1 — Jesse Jackson and Hannah Masters, by J. H. Coleman, J. P. 
November 30 — Wm. Thatcher and Sarah Masters, by J. H. Coleman, 
J. P. December 1 — Wm. C. Dills and Nancy Carey, by Joshua Boucher. 
December 24 — Joseph Wyatt and Catharine Ellis, by William Wright, J. P. 

1830. January 3 — David LeFevre and Eliza Mellinger, by Joseph 
Steinberger. 
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Marriage Certificate. 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss. 

I certify that I have this day solemnized the marriage of Mr. Alexan- 
der McCune with Miss Sarah Clark. 

Witness my hand this 24th day of November, A. D. 1850. 

R. Dinsmoob, J. P. 

Black is the cloud without one sunbeam ; 

Long is the day that hath no noon ; 

Bat blacker that heart which could refuse 
To marry Miss Clark to Alex McCune. R. D. 

James Cook's Will and Probate . , filed October 19, 1855. 

The last will and testament of James Cook, of Shelby County, Ohio. 
Having been left ten times by a wife whom I took in poverty from 
necessity, and who after slandered me and charged me with every crime 
that disgraces humanity; who has destroyed my character by her infa- 
mous lies ; robbed me six times, and cost me directly and indirectly more 
than three thousand dollars, and now having stolen ray property six 
times, and broke my heart, and then left me without cause; now know 
that I, James Cook, do make this will. 

Item. If I die before Susan W. Cook gets a bill of divorce then it is 
my will that Susan gets one-half of my personal property in the house 
by choice or sale; one-third of my other personal property, including 
notes after paying my debts, which are small, and oue-third of the rents 
and profits of my real estate, and so to remain while she is single, and 
if Joshua Peck outlives her then to him during his lifetime. If she gets 
a bill of divorce then the law to decide. 

Item. If I die before she settles our case, then I wish the gold watch 
to be left, and Mary, mare, and the buggy taken as an oflfset to the 
watch, as I do not wish my name on anything she keeps. , 

Item. I wish after complying with the former provisions that all my 
other estate be properly disposed of, and that the interest be equally 
divided between Allen Cook and Thomas Cook, and when one dies all 
the interest to go to the children, leaving out the heirs entirely of any 
brothers I ever had, as they before have been provided for. 

Item. My gold watch to be given to the best daughter of Allen Cook, 
to be left to Wm. E. Cook, now of Rock Island City, Illinois, to decide. 

Item. I do not wish to be buried on my land nor here, but make a 
place in some burying ground, or by my codicil to be left to certain 
M.D.’s to make an examination, etc. 

Item. I leave my wife to the tender mercy of an everlasting God, 
and may he forgive as I have forgiven her, for I have forgiven her not 
only seventy times seven but one thousand times. 

Item. I will not place on record my curse. God will do that. I pity 
a poor half-deranged woman whom I have loved, deeply loved, and truly 
love now, if pure and free from vice. 

Item. In making this will I am not intending to cast any reflections 
on humanity. All have their faults. May God assoilzie the guilty. I 
am not. 

This will made on Sunday the 10th day of April, 1853. 

Given under my name on said day. 

James Cook, [seal.] 

Witnesses present Monday, April 11, 1853: — 

Henry Rose, 

Joseph Thompson, 

G. N. Furman. 

Sworn to and subscribed, October 19, 1855, by 

Thompson & Furman. 

Vouchers for Wolf Scalps taken within the Jurisdiction of 

Shelby County. 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss: 

Before me, an acting justice of the peace for Turtle Creek Township, 
personally appeared Ebenezer Stevens, who being duly sworn according 
to law, produced a wolf scalp over the age of six months, killed within 
the State of Ohio, for which he is entitled to four dollars. 

Given under my hand and seal this 10th day of May, 1819. 

James Lenox, J. P. [seal.] 


The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss : 

Personally appeared l>efore me, the subscriber, an acting justice of the 
peace for Turtle Creek Township, Hezekiah Hubble, who being duly 
sworn according to law, produced a wolf scalp over the age of six months, 
killed within the State of Ohio, for which he is entitled to four dollars. 

Given under my hand and seal this 1st day of May, 1819. 

James Lenox, J. P. [seal.] 

State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss : 

Personally came before me, a justice of the peace in and for said 
county, Zebediah Richardson, a resident of Loramie Township, Shelby 
County, who being duly sworn according to law, produced one wolf scalp 
above the age of six months, for which he is entitled to four dollars, 
agreeable to the act of the General Assembly in such cases made and 
provided. 

Given under my hand and seal April 26, 1819. 

Hugh Scott, J. P. [seal.] 

I do hereby certify that John Plummer, residing at Camp No. 3, near 
Defiance, did on the 17th of Septeml)er, 1819, produce two wolf scalps 
to me. Said Plummer being sworn, says he killed the wolves within this 
State and within thirty days of this date ; that he believes them both to 
be more than six months old, and for which said Plummer is entitled to 
eight dollars. 

Given under my hand at Wapakoneta, Shelby County, State of Ohio. 

Robert Brodrick, J. P. [seal.] 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss: 

Personally came before me, the undersigned, an acting justice of the 
peace for Turtle Creek Township, Cephas Carey, who being duly sworn 
according to law, produced two wolf scalps over the age of six months, 
killed within the State of Ohio, for which he is entitled to eight dollars. 

Given under my hand and seal this 13th day of Aug. 1819. 

James Lenox, J. P. [seal.] 

The State of Ohio, October 12, 1820: 

I do hereby certify that Michael Harner, living at Shane’s Prairie, on 
the St. Mary’s River, is entitled to twelve dollars for killing three wolves 
over the age of six months, agreeable to a law of this State for the 
encouragement of killing wolves. 

Robert Brodrick, J. P. 

July 19, 1819. I hereby certify that Thomas Young produced a wolfs 
scalp under the age of six months, and took the necessary oath accord- 
ing to law, that he killed it in Shelby County, Perry Township, for which 
the law allows him two dollars. 

John Hendebsiiott, J. P. for Miami Co. [seal.] 

The State of Ohio, October It, 1820: 

I do hereby certify that Samuel Hanson, living on Shane’s Prairie, on 
the St. Mary’s River, is entitled to four dollars for killing one wolf over 
the age of six months, agreeable to a law of this State for the encourage- 
ment of killing wolves. 

Robert Brodrick, J. P. [seal.] 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss : 

Personally came before me, the undersigned, an acting justice of the 
peace for Turtle Creek Township and county aforesaid, Jesse H. Wilson, 
who being duly sworn according to law, produced a wolf scalp over the 
age of six months, killed within the State of Ohio, for which he is entitled 
to four dollars. 

Given under my hand and seal this 22d day of October, 1819. 

James Lenox, J. P. [seal.] 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss : 

Personally came before me, the undersigned, an acting justice of the 
peace for Turtle Creek Township, Nathan Coleman, who being duly sworn 
according to law, produced a wolf scalp over the age of six months, 
killed within the State of Ohio, for which he is entitled to four dollars. 

Given under my hand and seal this 13th day of December, 1819. 

James Lenox, J. P. [seal.] 
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State of Ohio, Shelby County, November 25, 1819: 

I do hereby certify that James Pertu, living near Fort Defiance, is 
entitled to eight dollars for killing two wolves over six months old, 
agreeable to an act for the encouragement of killing wolves. 

Given under my hand this date above written. 

Robert Brodrick, J. P. 

Shelby County, Ohio, November 11, 1819: 

I do hereby certify that James Pertu, living at Camp No. 3, near Fort 
Defiance, is entitled to receive sixteen dollars for killing four wolves 
over the age of six months, agreeable to an act of the General Assembly 
to encourage the killing of wolves. 

Given under my hand the date above written. 

Robert Brodrick, J. P. 

You, Richard M. Cannon, do solemnly swear that the scalps now pro- 
duced are the scalps of eight wolves taken within the county of Shelby, 
Ohio, by you within twenty days last past, and that you have not spared 
the life of any she wolf within your power to kill, with a design to increase 
the breed. R. M. Cannon. 

Sworn and subscribed to this 29th day of May, 1835, before me, 

J. A. Welds, Clerk Shelby Common Pleas. 

Indorsed : R. M. Cannon, $20. 

You, George Short, do solemnly swear that the scalps now produced 
by you are the scalps of ten wolves taken within the county of Shelby, 
Ohio, by you within twenty days last past, and that you have not spared 
the life of any she wolf within your power to kill, with a design to increase 
the breed, and that you verily believe one of these to have been over six 
months old. George Short. 

Sworn and subscribed to this 24th day of May, 1837, before me, 

J. A. Wells, Clerk of Shelby Com. Pleas. 

Indorsed: Received the within order May 24, 1837, $26.75. 

George Short. 

You, Benjamin Wallingford, do solemnly swear that the five scalps 
now produced are the scalps of wolves taken within the county of Shelby, 
Ohio, by you within twenty days last past, and that you verily believe 
the same to have been over six months old, and that you have not 
spared the life of any she wolf within your power to kill, with a design 
to increase the breed. Benjamin Wallingford. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this second day of June, 1847. 

C. W. Wells, Clerk, by Jona. Counts, Dep. Clerk. 

You do solemnly swear that the scalp now produced is the scalp of a 

wolf taken within the county of Shelby, Ohio, by you within twenty days 

last past, and you verily believe the same to have been over six months 

old, and that you have not spared the life of any she wolf within your 

power to kill, with a desire to increase the breed. „ r h ‘* _ 

Wm. X Johnston. 

mark. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of Nov. 1854. 

Jonathan Counts, Clerk. 


List of Wolf Scalps, showing valuation , by whom taken , and when. 


1819 

May 

1. 

Hezekiah Hubble 

one wolf . 

. $4 

00 

a 

44 

10. 

E. Stevens, 

44 

. 4 

00 

u 

July 

29. 

Thos. Young, 

44 

4 

00 

u 

44 

22. 

Z. Richardson, 

44 

. 4 

00 

41 

August 

13. 

Cephas Carey, two wolves . 

. 8 

00 

44 

Septein’r 

22. 

John Plummer, 

44 

• 8 

00 

44 

October 

22. 

Jesse H. Wilson, 

one wolf . 

4 

00 

44 


21. 

John Hunt, 

44 

. 4 

00 

44 

December ll. 

James Pertee, four wolves . 

. 16 

00 

44 

44 

11. 

u 

44 

. 8 

00 

44 

44 

11. 

Michael Horner, 

Dine wolf . 

4 

00 

44 

44 

13. 

Nathan Coleman, 

44 

4 

00 

1820 

January 

1 

Charles Johnston 

44 

• 

4 

00 

44 

April 

24. 

John Hebber, 

44 

4 

00 

44 

February 23. 

Wm. Groove, 

64 

4 

00 

44 

44 

7. 

Daniel Flinn, 

44 

. 4 

00 

44 

Septem’r 

18. 

John Gallant, two wolves . 

. 8 

00 


1820 June 23. 

William Bush, one wolf 

. $4 00 

64 

August 22. 

John Bush, “ 

4 

00 

44 

February 23. 

Thos. McClish, two wolves . 

8 

00 

44 

March 9. 

John Gallant, “ 

8 

00 

44 

“ 9. 

Charles Johnston, one wolf . 

4 

00 

44 

November 23. 

John Gates, two wolves 

8 

00 

44 

December 22. 

Samuel Hanson, one wolf . 

4 

00 

44 

February 26. 

William Ike, “ 

4 

00 

46 

“ 26. 

“ two wolves 

8 

00 

44 

June 13. 

“ one wolf 

4 

00 

44 

December. 

Thomas McClish , “ 

4 

00 

44 

October. 

Michael Horner, three wolves 

12 

00 

44 

December. 

John Hunt, one wolf . 

4 

00 

64 

46 

Nathan Coleman, one wolf . 

4 

00 

44 

April. 

Thos. McClish, two wolves . 

8 

00 

44 

February. 

John L. Stein berger, one wolf 

4 

00 

44 

March. 

Thos. McClish, •* 

4 

00 

64 

November. 

Isaac Larrison, “ 

4 

00 

44 

May. 

John Gallant, “ 

4 

°j 

44 

February. 

Thos. McClish, two wolves . 

8 

°6 

44 

January. 

Samuel Tilberry, one wolf . 

4 

oi 

44 

June. 

James Coleman, “ 

4 

00 

44 

March. 

William Sturm, “ 

4 

00 

44 

April. 

Benj. Coleman, “ 

4 

00 

44 

64 

John Carey, “ 

4 

00 

46 

44 

Thos. Coleman, “ 

4 

00 

46 

February. 

Richard Cannon, “ 

4 

00 

64 

April. 

Wm. Robinson, “ 

4 

00 

46 

64 

Nathan Coleman, two wolves 

8 

00 

64 

March. 

Isaac Larrison, one wolf 

4 

00 

1821 

January. 

Samuel Howell, “ 

4 

00 

64 

46 

Cephas Carey, “ 

4 

00 

14 

46 

Benj. Skillen, “ 

4 

00 

44 

66 

Thos. McClish, “ 

4 

00 

66 

66 

Josiah Sclosen, “ 

4 

00 

44 

February. 

Thos. McClish, “ 

4 

00 

66 

66 

John Stevens, “ 

4 

00 

44 

64 

James Coleman, two wolves . 

. 8 00 

1822 March. 

it u 

. 8 

00 

44 

April. 

Thos. McClish, “ 

. 8 

00 

66 

May. 

William Hicks, one wolf 

4 

00 

46 

46 

James Coleman “ 

. 4 

00 

64 

December. 

Nathan Coleman, “ 

4 

00 

66 

66 

Samuel Washburn, five wolves 

. 20 

00 

46 

64 

Benj. Coleman, one wolf 

4 

00 

64 

66 

Thomas Coleman, “ 

4 

00 

64 

64 

Wm. Wilkinson, “ 

4 

00 

1823 May. 

Ebenezer Lucas, two old, eight 
young 18 00 

$264 00 


Number of Wolves killed and amount paid in the following years : 


In year. 

Wolre* killed. 

Amoant paid. 

In year. 

Wolfe, killed. 

Amount paid. 

1819 

. , 

20 


1832 . 

• 


1820 


45 


1833 . 

e 

. 

1821 


19 


1834 . 


816 00 

1822 


15 


1835 . 



1823 


66 


1836 . 

. 5 

20 00 

1824 


33 

$132 00 

1837 . 

. 13 

46 00 

1825 


51 

204 00 

1846 . 

. 6 


1826 


44 

176 00 

1847 . 

7 


1827 


22 


1848 . 

• • 


1828 


18 


1849 . 

. 2 


1829 


11 


1850 . 



1830 


35 


1851 . 

' 1 


1831 


17 


1854 . 

1 



Commissioners’ Office, 1825. 

Records of the metes and bounds of the different Townships in Shelby 
County , as they have been established by the Commissioners , and en- 
tered by their orders. 

Perrt Township 

Begins on the southeast corner of section 4, town. 2, range 13, east 
line of Shelby County ; north with the aforesaid county line to the north- 
east corner of the county ; thence west with the county line to the line 
between sections 29 and 30, town. 1, range 7 ; thence south with the line 
between the aforesaid sections, continued on to Miami River, and across 
the river; thence with the river down to the land between sections Id 
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and 9, town. 1, range 13 ; thence with the last said line east, to continue 
on to the place of beginning. 

Green Township 

Begins at the southeast corner of the county ; thence north to the 
south line of Perry Township, between sections 3 and 4 of town. 2, range 
13; thence west with the sections line to the east line between sections 
33 and 34 in the aforesaid town. 2, range 13 ; thence south to the county 
line between sections 34 and 28, town. 2, range 12; thence with the 
county line east to the beginning. 

Oranoe Township 

Begins at the south line of the county, on the Miami River; thence 
east to the west line of Green Township, on the line between sections 34 
and 28, town. 2, range 12 ; thence north to the south line of Perry Town- 
ship, in the middle of the 13th range ; thence west with the line through 
the middle of the 13th range aforesaid to the Miami River; thence 'down 
the river to place of beginning. 

Clinton Township 

Begins at the northwest comer of Perry Township, on line between 
sections 29 and 30, town. 2, range 5 ; thence with the line between said 
sections south, and continued on to the Miami River; thence down the 
river to where the line between sections 15 and 18, town. 7, range 6, 
intersects the same river ; thence north between said sections 15 and 16, 
and continued on to the county line; thence east with said line to the 
beginning. 

Turtle Creek Township 

Begins at the Miami River, between sections 15 and 16, town. 7, range 
6 ; thence north with the west line of Clinton Township to the county 
line; thence west to the line between sections 35 and 36, town. 11, 
range 5 ; thence south between sections 34 and 85 to the south line of 
the county, between sections 26 and 25, town. 9, range 5; thence east 
to the river, and thence up the river to the place of beginning. 

Loramie Township 

Begins between sections 25 and 26, town. 9, range 5, at the count}' 
line at southwest corner of Turtle Creek Township; thence north with 
said Turtle Creek Township line to the line between sections 35 and 36, 
town. 10, range 5; thence west to the county line; thence south to the 
southwest corner of the county ; thence east to place of beginning. 

Cynthian Township 

Begins on the west line of the county', between sections 27 and 34, 
town. 11, range 4; thence east to the west line of Turtle Creek Town- 
ship; thence north to the county line; thence west to the northwest 
corner of the county ; thence south to the beginning. 

On June 18, 1825, the description of Cynthian Township proving to be 
inaccurate, was corrected, as set forth in the following entry : — 

Record of Cynthian Township, agreeable to the petition for the or- 
ganization of the same: Beginning at the west line of the county, on 
the line between towns. 10 and 41, range 4 east ; thence east to the west 
line of Turtle Creek Township ; thence north to the county line ; thence 
west to the northwest corner of the county ; thence south to the place 
of beginning. 

The record of this township was found to be incorrect, and ordered 
by the Commissioners to be corrected. All the numbers marked to be 
on the north line of the county are on the old Indian boundary, there 
being no numbers known on the north line. Still, in that case the north 
line of the county is to be considered the north boundary of such town- 
ships. 

Examined and approved by the Commissioners. 

The Infirmary. 

On the 23d of March, 1866, the County Commissioners purchased of 
Joseph Rollins a farm of 158 acres, being the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 10, town. 7, range 6, for the purpose of building an infirmary. The 
purchase was made for $8500, payable as follows : $4500 cash, $2000 in 
one year, and $2000 in two years from date of purchase. The deferred 
payments to be secured by mortgage bearing 6 per cent, interest from 


date. On March 24th the Commissioners, under the act of February 20, 
1865, appointed a Board of Infirmary Directors, consisting of C. King- 
seed, M. J. Winget, and H. Guthrie. This Board met March 31, 1866, 
and, after being qualified by George L. Bush, N. P., proceeded to or- 
ganize by electing C. Kingseed President, and H. Guthrie Clerk. On 
the same date Jacob Lehman was appointed Superintendent of the 
infirmary farm, at a salary of $50 per month; and Christ. Kingseed was 
authorized to procure a two-horse wagon, a spring wagon, and such 
other articles as may be immediately necessary. A resolution was then 
adopted providing that the quarterly meetings of the Board be held on 
the last Saturday of May, August, November, and February. 

On August 20, 1866, Jesse B. Howe was appointed Superintendent, 
vice Jacob Lehman, retired. 

In 1866 James F. Johnston was elected to the Board of Directors. 
At a meeting of the County Commissioners, held February 16, 1869, con- 
tracts were let for a new infirmary as follows: Slate, tin, and galvanized 
iron work awarded Gephart and Sanders for $8400. Cut stone, of Day- 
ton stone, awarded Webber & Lehman for $2400. Carpenter and joiner 
work awarded Rouzer & Rouzer for $14,400, — this to include glazing. 
Plumbing and steam-fitting awarded Brooks & Light for $6845. Brick 
work awarded Samuel and John McCune for $8000. Said parties to 
allow $2000 for brick already on the ground. Plastering awarded Win. 
C. Wyman at 35 cents per yard. Painting awarded F. Learmau for $1700. 

This building, which is an elegant and substantial brick, is situated 
about three miles southwest of Sidney, in Clinton Township, and both 
the structure and its whole surroundings reflect great credit on the 
citizens of the county. The farm is kept in a creditable condition, and 
everything indicates taste and business ability. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1875, Superintendent J. B. Howe resigned, and was at once suc- 
ceeded by Wm. Widner, who is still in charge of the institution. 

Political Parties. 

The county has been overwhelmingly Democratic since the birth of 
the Republican party, and at the last Presidential election gave General 
W. S. Hancock a majority of 1046 ; the vote standing: Hancock, 3320 ; 
Garfield, 2274. At the State election, in 1881, John W. Bookwalter 
received 26- ( 5 votes, and Charles Foster 1844 votes for Governor, or a 
majority of 841 for Bookwalter. Notwithstanding these overwhelming 
odds, the townships of Orange, Perry, Salem, Turtle Creek, and Wash- 
ton give reliable Republican majorities. On the other hand, Cynthian, 
Dinsmore, Greene, Jackson, Loramie, McLean, and Van Buren give 
large Democratic majorities, while Franklin and Clinton are Democratic 
by small majorities. It may be observed here that the old Congressional 
District to which this county belonged was largely Democratic ; while 
the Fourth District, under the late (April, 1882) redistricting law, con- 
sists of the following counties, which gave Democratic majorities at the 
last Presidential election, as indicated by the numbers to the right of 
each county name: Auglaize, 1762; Allen, 984; Darke, 1121; Mercer, 
1894; Shelby, 1046; or a total Democratic majority of 6807. 

Statistics. 

Population of the County for each Decade beginning with the Fourth 

Decennial Census. 

1820 1810 1»40 18)0 1860 1870 1880 

2106 3671 12,154 13,958 17,493 20,748 24,137 

Population by Townships including Villages. 


Towotliips. 

Clinton . 







1870 

3591 

1880 

4618 

Cynthian 







1597 

1835 

Dinsmore 







1700 

2257 

Franklin . 







889 

999 

Green 







1254 

1447 

Jackson . 







1461 

1852 

Loramie 







1707 

1730 

McLean . 







1309 

1545 

Orange . 







951 

9 s4 

Perry 







1208 

1242 

Salem 







1428 

1576 

Turtle Creek 







1230 

1359 

Van Buren 







1381 

1647 

Washington 







1092 

1046 
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Sidney . 

Port Jefferson 
Anna 

Loekington 
Berlin 
Botkins . 
Newport . 
Pemberton 
Plattsville 
Dingsmansbnrg 
Houston . 
Tileton . 
Palestine 
Russia . 
Swanders 
Kirkwood 


VILLAGES. 


2808 


3823 

421 

266 

219 

3H8 

314 

248 

228 

104 

200 

99 

103 

98 

91 

75 

65 


Corn — Number of acres, 35,718, number of bushels, 1,550,500. 
Timothy (grass other than clover) — Acres, 8326; tons of hay, 8084. 
Clover — Number of acres, 4096; tons of hay, 1967; bushels of seed, 
1395; acres ploughed under, 1248. 

Flax — Number of acres, 2699; number of bushels, 23,693; number of 
pounds of fibre, 30,622. 

Potatoes — Acres, 792; bushels, 47,965. 

Sweet potatoes — Acres, 10; bushels, 414. 

Tobacco — Acres, 116; pounds, 90,720. 

Sorghum — Acres, 156; gallons of syrup, 7699. 

Maple sugar — Pounds of sugar, 1538; gallons of syrup, 1801. 

Bees — Number of hives, 955; pounds of hone}’, 10,085. 

Butter — Pounds produced, 395,702. 

Eggs — Number of dozens, 305,605. 


Abstract of Votes cast at the last Presidential and Gubernatorial 

Elections. 


Horticultural. 

Orchards — Number of acres, 3341. Apples, number of bushels, 156,074. 


Peaches, number of bushels, 6677. Pears, number of bushels, 750. Cher- 
ries, number of bushels, 517. Plums, number of bushels, 123. 

Vineyards — Number of acres (1880), 16. Pounds of grapes, 11,190. 
Gallons of wine, 153. 

Wool Culture. 

Pounds of wool shorn, 55,627. Number of sheep killed by dogs, 412. 
Value of sheep killed by dogs, $1403. Sheep injured by dogs, 136. 
Value estimate of injury, $257. Aggregate amount of injury to sheep 
by dogs, $1660. 


For Proldont, 1880. I For Oorenor, 1881. 


Townships. 

James A. 
Garfield. 

GO 

•0 M 

«a o 
a a 

55 

James B. 
Weaver. 

ti 

a 

s 

as 

3 

o 

► 

£ 

Charles 

Foster. 

h 

A 

J! | 

o S 

PS 

cl 
& 0 

John 8eltz. 

3 

© 

► 

© 

Clinton 

586 

600 



1186 

535 

554 

25 


1114 

Cynthian 

87 

253 



340 

68 

215 

5 


288 

Dinsmore 

125 

362 

2 


489 

90 

298 

3 

i 

392 

Franklin 

108 

151 

1 


260 

104 

114 

1 

_ 

219 

Greene 

156 

201 


i 

358 

127 

153 

11 


291 

Jackson 

135 

271 



406 

78 

202 



280 

Lorain ie 

103 

275 


3 

386 

76 

210 

4 


290 

McLean 

22 

323 



345 

13 

234 



247 

Orange 

117 

90 

5 

5 

217 

114 

86 

is 

i 

216 

Perry 

172 

143 



315 

139 

108 

20 


267 

Salem 

204 

189 



393 

176 

173 

3 


352 

Tnrtle Creek 

188 

126 



314 

134 

97 

10 

l 

242 

Van Burcn 

110 

231 



341 

82 

173 



255 

Washington 

156 

105 


3 

264 

108 

68 

is 


194 

Totals 

2274 

3320 

8 

12 

5616 

1844 

2685 

115 

3 

4647 


School Fund and Enumeration. 


Domestic Animals. 

Horses, 8335; value, $484,742. Mules, 181; value, $11,645. Cattle, 
15,234; value, $205,584. Sheep, 16,729; value, $52,1 10. Hogs, 23,023; 
value, $76,124. Total value of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
$830,215. 

Number of Animals which Died from Disease. 

Hogs, 2748; value, $9391. Sheep, 434; value, $1251. Cattle, 321; 
value, $5053. Horses, 178; value, $9795. 


Payment to school fund of county, $12,327.90. Payment from school 
fund of county, $9999.25. Excess of payment to county, $2328.65. 
Number of youth between 6 and 21 years, 8353. 

Banks and Capital Stock. 

Number of banks, 2 (unincorporated). Capital, $108,250. 

Railroads in 1881. 


Agricultural Lands. 

Under cultivation, 123,718 acres. Pasture lands, 11,890 acres. Tim- 
ber lands, 56,857 acres. Waste lands, 2993 acres. Total number of 
acres owned in 1880, 195,458. 

Mineral Products. 

Lime — Bushels burned, 12,960; value, $5880. 


Main lines, 43.54. Sidings, 6.44. Total miles, 49.98. Value of realty, 
$560. Value of personalty, $720,800. Total valuation, $721,360. Taxes 
for 1881, $11,674.24. 

Land Transfers in 1881. 

Number of sales, 468. Number of acres sold, 23,760. Average price 
per acre, $34.10. Total consideration, $810,361.51. 

Sales of town lands valued by acres: Whole number, 4. Average 
price per acre, $471.25. Total consideration, $1885. 

Sale of town lots: Whole number, 402. Total amount of considera- 
tion, $261,501.64. 

Mixed sales of land: Number of sales, 35. Total amount of consider- 
ation, $16,751. 

Sale of land for consideration of one dollar: Number of sales, 16. 
Total number of all recorded sales, 925. Total amount of considera- 
tion, $1,090,490.15. 

Agricultural. 

Wheat — Number of acres, 39,031; number of bushels, 662,803; aver- 
age per acre, 16.9; number of acres sown for harvest of 1881, 40,648; 
cost of commercial fertilizers bought for 1881, $438. 

Rye — Number of acres, 134; number of bushels, 1734. 

Buckwheat — Number of acres, 182; number of bushels, 2706. 

Barley — Number of acres, 1343; number of bushels, 30,975. 

Oats — Number of acres, 12,397; number of bushels, 348,354. 

23 


Iron Manufactures. 

Iron castings; tons cast, 16,464. Tin, copper, and sheet iron ware, 
value, $6347. Mowing machines manufactured, 390. Threshing ma- 
chines manufactured, 85. Plows manufactured, 936. 

Wood and Leather Manufactures. 

Cabinet ware, value, $12,600. Carriages and buggies, value, $18,420. 
Wagons, drays, and carts, value, $890. All other manufactures of wood, 
$89,700. 

Leather, value, $18,728. Saddles, harness, and other manufactures of 
leather, $9600. 

Pottery. 

Drain tile, number of feet, 74,200; value, $6541. 

General Manufactures. 

Clothing, $18,430. Cut meats, beef, or pork, packed, $50,000. Malt 
liquors, $35,000. Cigars and tobacco, $12,246. All other manufactures, 
$54,800. 

Buildings Erected in 1881. 

Dwellings, 96; value, $37,105. Factories, 3; value, $3300. Hotels, 
1; value, $1000. School-houses, 4; value, $5436. Stores, 1; value, 
$800. Stables and barns, 33; value, $12,260. All other buildings, 9 ; 
value, $1750. Total number of buildings, 147; total value, $61,651. 
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Buildings destroyed by fire, 3; value, $1100. Buildings destroyed by 
other causes, 3; value, $650. Total buildings destroyed, 6 ; value, $1750i 


Value for Different Years. 

Lands and buildings — 1846, $1,794,900. 1853, $2,955,071. 1859, 

$3,863,993. 1870, $5,396,232. 1880, $6,599,369. 

Village property— 1846, $193,480. 1853, $371,587. 1859, $417,093. 
1870, $761,291. 1880,$l,32l,733. 


Valuation of Real Property in 1880. 


Number of acres, 254,221. Aggregate value 
Aggregate value of buildings . 

Aggregate value of lands and buildings . 
Average value of land per acre 
Average value of lands and buildings 
Value of lots and lands jn towns 
Value of buildings in towns 
Aggregate value in towns .... 
Aggregate value of real property 
Rate per cent, deducted by Board 
Average value of lands as equalized . 
Average value of lands ancl buildings 
Total value as equalized .... 
Aggregate deductions .... 


$6,270,220.00 

750.385.00 

7.020.605.00 
24.66 . 
27.62 

704.537.00 

701.552.00 

1.406.089.00 

8.426.694.00 
.06 

23.18 

25:96 

7.921.092.00 

505.602.00 


selman, Samuel Gamble, Samuel Marshall, John Francifc, Wm. W. Cecil, 
John Houston, A. K. Hathaway, James G. Guthrie, Wm. N. Fiinn, A. K. 
Hathaway, J. G. Guthrie, Andrew Waucop, Henry Houston, J. G. Guth- 
rie,* George Clancy, Stephen Blanchard, Jeremiah Layman, Richard C. 
Dill, Samuel Marshall, Jeremiah Layman, Joseph Mendenhall, Andrew 
Waucop, Wm. Mellinger, Joseph Mendenhall, John C. Elliott, Curtis 
Kelsey, Cornelius Arbagast, John C. Elliott, Isaac Short, David K. Gil- 
lespie, Samuel Maxwell, H. H. Dressman, D. K. Gillespie, Samuel Max- 
well, H. H. Dressman, Eliakim Ludlam, John Gartley, H. H. Dressman, 
Eliakim Ludlam, Wm. L. Woolley, Wm. M. Baker, Milton J. Winget, 
Wm. L. Woolley, Wm. M. Baker, John Walkup, Wm. Johnston, John 
Hale, John Walkup, Wm. Johnston,. W. R. Jackson, John Linker, Chris- 
tian Kingseed, John E. Bush, John Linker. 

TREASURERS. 

James Lenox, June 7, 1819; Jonathan Beatty, June 5, 1820; James 
Forsythe, June 6, 1826; Elijah McGrew, 1835; Richard Hathaway, 1839; 
resigned 1840; succeeded by Benj. K. Brandon, appointee ; Wm. Mur- 
phy, 1841; John Duncan, 1853; Milton Bailey, 1855, dec’d July 30, and 
succeeded August 3 by Guy C. Kelsey, appointee; John Duncan, 1857; 
Daniel L. Bush, 1861 ; Hubbard Hume, 1865; A. J. Robertson, 1869; Fer- 
dinand Amann, 1873; Joseph S. Laughlin, present incumbent, 1877. 


Real Property Exempt from Taxation. 

Public schools — Value of lands . 

Public schools — Value of buildings . 

Churches — Value of lands 

Churches — Value of buildings .... 
Charitable institutions — Value of lands 
Charitable institutions — Value of buildings 
Other property — Value of lands 
Other property — Value of buildings . 

Cemeteries and public parks .... 
Aggregate of exempt property .... 


$16,350 

82,745 

15,600 

61,270 

9,520 

50,000 

69,420 

130,440 

14,287 

449,632 


Local Taxes for 1881. 

County tax, $24,038.05. Bridge tax, $17,170.03. Road tax, $14,308.37. 
School tax, $39,293.85. Poor tax, $9157.33. Building tax, $17,170.04. 
Township tax, $18,006.44. Special tax, $1232.94. City, town, and vil- 
lage, $17,672.75. Debts for which the county is responsible, $8,584.96. 


Debts. 

County, $129,900. Township, $15,000. Villages, $45,700. Separate 
school district, $1260. Aggregate, $191,860. 

Marriages in 1881. 

W T hite, 222. Colored, 4. Total, 226. 

Births. 

White males, 296. Colored males, 2. White females, 255. Colored 
females, 1. Total, 554. 

Deaths. 

White males, 145. Colored males, 6. White females, 150. Colored 
females, 3. Total, 304. 


COUNTY OFFICERS. 

C0MMI8SI0NER8. 

The first Board of Commissioners consisted of Robert McClure, Wm. 
Berry, and John Wilson, and held the first session in the village of Har- 
din, commencing June 7, 1819. John Wilson and Wm. Berry, the for- 
mer to succeed David Henry, resigned; John Lenox — Lenox resigned 
the same year (1822), and, the term of Joseph Mellinger having expired, 
an election was held for two members and resulted in the selection of 
Wm. Berry and Joseph Mellinger, who entered upon the duties of office 
at the December session, 1822. The members elected for each succeeding 
year will appear by the following list. At the October session, 1819, 
Joseph Mellinger succeeded John Wilson, David Henry, Joseph Mellin- 
ger, John Hathaway, and Charles Johnston; John Wilson, Peter Mus- 
seltnan, Charles Johnston, John Francis, Samuel Marshall, Peter Mus- 


AUDITOR8. 

David Henry, June 7, 1819; James Wells, March 13, 1821; David 
Henry, April 23, 1824; Thomas W. Ruckman, March, 1825; Wm. Mur- 
phy, 1833; Samuel A. Croy, 1840; Milton Bailey, 1844; Andrew Wau- 
cop, 1848; Wm. Murphy, 1852; Samuel A. Leckey, 1856; E. M. Green, 
1862; Harvey Guthrie, 1868; J. P. Forsythe, 1873; O. O. Mathers, 1875; 
H. S. Ailes, 1880, present incumbent. 

PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS. 

Henry Bacon, May 17, 1819; Harvey Brown, 1822; Robert Young, 
1828; Patrick G. Goode, 1832; D. G. Hull, 1834; J. S. Updegraff, 1836; 
Wm. J. Martin, 1840; Jacob S. Conklin, 1846; Edmund Smith, 1848; 
Hugh Thompson, 1850; John E. Cummins, 1854; Silas B. Walker, 1856; 
Jacob S. Conklin, 1858; John H. Mathers, 1862; A. J. Rebstock, 1868; 
N. R. Burress, 1870; B. F. Martin, 1874; Jacob S. Conklin, 1880. 

SHERIFFS. 

Daniel V. Dingman, 1819; Thomas W. Ruckman, 1820; Adam Hull, 
1825; A. Defrees, 1829; A. D. Kennard, 1831; Richard Hathaway, 1837; 
Joseph II. Kirkendall, 1839; A. D. Kennard, 1841; J. II. Kirkendall, 
1847 ; J. R. Francis, 1851 ; J. C. Dryden, 1853 ; J. F. Skillen, 1857 ; J. 
C. Dryden, 1859; Matthew Ensey, 1861; Benjamin McLean, 1863; 
Isaac Harshbarger, 1867 ; Charles Eisensteiu, 1871; H. M. Lehman, 
present incumbent. 

CLERKS OF THE COURT. 

Harvey B. Foote, May 17, 1819; James A. Wells, 1826; James A. 
Wells, Jr., 1839; Charles W. Wells, 1847; S. B. Walker, 1849; Jonathan 
Counts, 1850; Samuel Cowan, 1854; Jonathan Counts, 1857; James A. 
Irwin, 1860; James Haney, 1863; H. H. Sprague, 1869. 

RECORDERS. 

H. B. Foote, 1819; Augustus Richards, 1824; James W r ells, 1825; 
Amos D. Kennard, 1835; James Wells, 1838; William Skillen, 1844; 
James A. Irwin, 1856; George L. Bush, 1859; A. L. Marshall, 1868; 
A. J. Rebstock, 1874; Hudson Gartley, present incumbent. 

SURVEYORS. 

BenjaminS. Cox, 1819; Joseph Stewart, 1822; Daniel Hopkins, 1825; 
N. F. Broderick, 1828; B. K. Brandon, 1834; Jonathan Counts, 1837 ; 
J. A. Wells, 1840; Jonathan Counts, 1841 ; Harrison Maltby, 1850; W. 
J. Sherman, 1853; D. W. Pampell, 1865; A. M. Weaver, 1871. 

PROBATE JUDGES. 

Vincent Guerin, 1852; W. W. Skillen, 1854; N. R. Wyman, 1860; 
John G. Stephenson, 1869. 

* November, 1844, Jeremiah Layman appointed met Guthrie, deceased. 
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COUNTY OFFICERS — 1882. 

H. S: Ailes, Auditor. Hudson (hartley, Recorder. J. S. Laughlin, 
Treasurer. Frank Hunter, Clerk of Court. George C. Marshall, Prose- 
cuting Attorney. H. M. Lehman, Sheriff. C. M. Hughes, Common Pleas 
Judge. David Bowersox, Probate Judge. C. R. Joslin, Coroner. C. H. 
Flinn, Surveyor. John Linker, Christian Kingseed, John E. Bush, Com- 
missioners. Fielding L. Dye, George Ackerly, Samuel McCune, Infirm- 
ary Directors. S. Wilkin, George S. Harter, A. B. C. Hitchcock, School 
Examiners. 

Benjamin Le Fevre, Member of Congress. Jennison Hall, State Sen- 
ator. E. M. Green, Representative. 

POST-OFFICES AND POSTMASTERS — 1882. 

Sidney, J. E. Wilkinson. Pemberton, Newton Miller. Hardin, Rob- 
ert Ewing. Russia, A. Diedier. North Houston, Wm. .Akin. Platts- 
ville, P. L. Frazier. Tawawa, J. D. De Velvis. Oran, C. Arbogast. 
Wynant, B. F. Foust. Loramie, Henry Menke. Swanders, James A. 
Killian. Anna, P. W. Young. Botkins, P. W. Speker. Kirkwood, John 
McKee. Lockington, J. A. Althoff. McCartj'svillc, P. McCarty. Mon- 
tra, John Iserman. Pratt, William Lowe. Maplewood, R. D. Earl. 
Ketllersville, William Kettler. Jackson Centre, 0. Cargill. 


ORANGE TOWNSHIP. 

Early Events. 

Life in the woods, with all its attendant evils and privations, had its 
charms and enjoyments ; and there are but few early settlers who, in 
later years, relating the events of those days, do not look hack to the 
spot where stood the cabin, and to the friends who surrounded them at 
its cheerful fireside, with fond and tender recollections, and acknowledge 
that the days and years spent in their pioneer cabin homes were the 
happiest in their lives. The social gatherings of the scattered settlers . 
were enjoyed with real delight. Thej’ were almost entirely free from 
collisions and strife, which so often distract older and larger communi- 
ties. The quiet scenes of nature, the deep solitude of the forest, their 
dependence one upon another, all exerted an influence on their minds, 
and restrained their grosser passions. 

We love to look back to these early scenes. Each epoch has its at- 
traction to us, whether memory or fancy brings it to our minds. 
When we go back in memory to 1806, to the date of the first settle- 
ment in the present limits of this township, and then trace along in our 
minds the succeeding years up to the close of the War of 1812, many 
incidents rise up before us, ami with them the faces of those who were 
associated with the events of that day. It was the age of the log cabin, 
when nothing but a dense forest covered the whole land ; and the lied 
men, still scarcely disturbed, hunted their game in their native forest. 
The only roads were paths made by the natives, or that of the deer seek- 
ing a place to quench their thirst. With these early recollections are 
associated the names of the Cannons, Berrys, "Phillipses, Valentines, 
Jacksons, Youngs, anti a few others who had dared to brave the danger 
and hardship of trying to make a home in this wild and unbroken forest. 

Of these sturdy pioneers not one is now left to tell the story of their 
struggles. It is only from their descendants, some of whom were quite 
young, or were born here, and have heard their fathers and mothers tell 
of their many hardships, that we have to depend for all we can learn of 
them. It must be remembered that more than threescore years and ten 
have passed away since the first settlement of those we have mentioned 
was made within the limits of this township. 

The imagination of the present generation cannot conceive, much less 
the pen describe, the life of the early pioneer. In a country of dense, 
unbroken forest, miles from the habitation of civilization, without roads 
or means of communication, without schools or churches, or any of the 
advantages they had enjoyed in their former homes; almost invariably 
poor, without any means of support, except their strong and willing 
hands, they find themselves in a rude cabin, without a floor or chimney, 
and perhaps without an article of furniture, except such as they could 
improvise out of split puncheon, clap-boards, poles, and bark. Their 
slumber disturbed by the howling of wolves at their doors — which were 
made of blankets — and frequently startled by the entrance of Indians in 
their cabins without warning, seeking shelter, or something to eat. Then, 
ns if this was not enough to discourage their brave hearts, just as they 
were beginning to make a little opeuing around them and raise something 


to live on, the War of 1812, with all its horrors, broke out upon them, 
and the Red man, who heretofore had been friendly’, became hostile. 
The massacre of the Dilbones and Garrards in their midst caused them 
to seek protection for their wives and children. They were compelled 
to build forts and block-houses, to which they fled to save their lives. 

A block-house was built at the site of the Berry mill, and another at 
the home of Edward Jackson, both within the limits of this township 
Some who were children at that time, and were taken to these places of 
security, still survive, and can call to mind the horrors of those day’s. 
This black cloud hung over them for the space of more than two years. 
Some of the settlers returned to their former homes in the older sections 
of the country’, and did not return for several years. Others braved the 
danger until the war was over. No man attempted to leave his house 
without his trusty rifle. His eve and ear were always open to danger. 
With his axe in one hand and his gun in the other he went forth to his 
daily labor. To add still more to their measure of suffering, some of 
them while in the fort had their horses and cattle driven off by the 
Indians. 

If one of these old pioneers could be called back to earth at the pre- 
sent time, and be shown his former home, where once stood his rude 
cabin, he would find in its stead the more substantial brick or frame. 
Well-cultivated fields, without a stump, where used to be a dense forest 
of timber; where once stood the Indian wigwam now stands the church 
with its steeple, or the brick school-house, offering a free Gospel and free 
education to his worthy posterity’. Instead of his ears being saluted by 
the howl of the wolf, or the “ blood-curdling" war-whoop of the Indian, 
he would be startled by the whistle of the locomotive, with her long train 
of freight or passenger ears, as she flies along with lightning speed on 
her iron-bound track. Show him the many inventions that the ingenuity 
of man has brought forth since his day to save labor, — the reaper, the 
thresher, the sewing-machine, and many’ other labor-saving machines. 
Then take him to the seat of justice of your county, show him the new 
court-house. Take him into your fine churches, let him hear the Gospel 
preached by the modern preacher, and let him listen to the church choir 
with their pipe organ. Let him see the wonderful growth of the county 
sent, with all its manufacturing interests, — the same place from which 
he had helped to take out the first grub and erect the first cabin. Let him 
drive your fine learn and carriage along your gravelled roads. Show 
him all the improvements that have been made since his day’. Let him 
pass through the strife of one political campaign and see its corruption. 
Take him to your home, into your parlor ; let him mingle but for a day 
in fashionable society. Show him the fashionable young gentleman and 
young lady of the day. Then ask him, What do you think? Which do 
you prefer, — the past as you know it, or the present as you find it? 

It is easy to imagine what his answer would be. Give me back the 
days of old ; let me go back to my log-cabin home beside the Miami, 
where I took my youthful bride; where with empty hands, but with 
brave and honest hearts, we fought out the battle of life; where we knew 
nought of envy, strive, or pride, or any' of the evils that have arisen 
among you since we left. Give me the social greeting and warm sym- 
pathy that were extended from one to another, the hearty welcome given 
to the cabin fireside, the honest friendship of the Pioneer , and you may 
have all your riches and modern improvements, with the selfishness that 
attends them. 

Location. 

This township is situated in the southern part of the county, and bor- 
ders on Miami County. It embraces parts of town. 1 and 2, of range 12 
and 13, and has an area of about twenty-three square miles. It is 
bounded on the east by Perry and Green, on the south by Miami County, 
and on the north and west by Clinton and Washington townships. 


Organization. 

At a meeting of the Board of Commissioners, held at Hardin, Septem- 
ber 13, 1819, it was ordered that Perry Township be divided as follows: 
Running through the middle of the thirteenth range, and that the south 
part of said township be organized into a new township by the name of 
Orange, and that the election for township officers be held at the house 
of William Minnear on the 23d instant. 

It will lie seen by the above description that Orange Township up to 
this time embraced all the territory within the present limits of Orange 
and Green. 

At a meeting held at Hardin by the Commissioners, March 7, 1820, it 
was ordered that all that part of Orange Township that is east of the west 
tier of sections in the second township of both 12th and 13th ranges be 
erected into a new township by the name of Green. 

The surface of this township is generally undulating, and along the 
river somewhat broken and hilly. The soil is of a mixed character, con- 
sisting of gravel and clay loam, and is well adapted to the growing of 
the cereals as well as grass. Springs abound, and the whole township 
is well watered by living streams. The north and west side is bordered 
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by the Great Miami River; besides this the more central parts are crossed 
by Brush and Rush creeks, and several smaller streams. 

A sufficient quantity of good gravel is found within its limits for road 
purposes. There are some twenty-eight or thirty miles of gravelled 
roads within the township. There is an abundance of limestone found 
along the banks of the river. Nearly all the limestone found in the 
county is found within this township. Lime of the very best quality is 
burned and shipped in large quantities from the various kilns along the 
bank of the river. 

Orange is one of the best improved townships in the county. The 
farms are generally small, containing from 40 to 160 acres. The im- 
provements denote enterprise and thrift on behalf of the owners. 

Early Settlements. 

The first white settlement made within the present limits of Orange 
was made on section 16, by the Cannon family in 1806, but they remained 
on this land but a short time, when they removed to where the town of 
Sidney now is located. The Cannons were soon followed by John Phil- 
lips and William Berry in the spring of 1809. In August of the same 
year Daniel Valentine came in. Also the same fall Edward Jackson 
located here. 

The following year (1810) Thomas Young, Abram Glossmire, John 
Matthews, Luke Norris, John Gilbert, and Harman Dildine were found 
here. The above are the names of all that we can learn of that were here 
prior to the war of 1812. Judge Francis must have come shortly after 
the close of the war, but the exact time of his settlement cannot be 
ascertained. 

The first frame house was built by Win. Berry, who also erected 
the first flouring mill. This mill was built prior to the war of 1812, for 
it is known that flour or meal was ground in this mill for Harrison’s 
army on its march to the northwest. This mill ground the grain for the 
early settlers, who came from a distance of forty and fifty miles. There 
also was a block-house erected near the mill for the protection of the 
settlement. There also was one at the home of Edward Jackson, a couple 
of miles farther up the river. The first brick house was built by Edward 
Jackson. The firstorchard was planted by Wm. Berry or Thomas Young. 
The first birth was Isaac Young, born March 17, 1811. He is now the 
oldest resident in the county who was born here. The first school-house 
was built on the land of Thomas Young in the year 1817. The first teacher 
was Joseph Hollands or .las. B. McKenncy. Of the scholars who attended 
school there is but one left in the county, viz., John McKenney. 

The first preacher was a M. E. minister by the name of John Furrow, 
who preached at the house of Edward Jackson as early as 1815. He 
was soon followed by a U. B. minister, named John McNemer, and Jacob 
Antrim, at the house of Daniel Valentine. 

List of Township Officers. 

The following is a list of the township officers, as complete as could 
be gathered, from the organization of the township in led 9 to the pre- 
sent time: — 

Trustees: John Manning, Michael Young, and Wm. Richardson in 
1819. John Bryan, Daniel Vandemark, and Wm. Berry in 1820. John 
Manning, Daniel Vandemark, and Wm. Berry in 1821-22. John Bryan, 
Daniel Vandemark, and Daniel Valentine in 1828-24. John Bryan, Geo. 
Layman, and Daniel Vandemark in 1825. Jacob Hetzler, Thomas Mc- 
Kee, and John Francis in 1826. John Musgrove, Henry Musgrove, and 
Jonathan Eldridgein 1827. Henry Musgrove, Win. Minnear, and Jacob 
Hinkle in 1828. Wm. Gibson, John Underwood, and Samuel Miller in 
1829. Wm. Gibson, James Bryan, and Daniel Vandemark in 1830. Wm. 
Gilison. George Hetzler, and Daniel Reynolds in 1832. Wm. Gibson, 
James Patten, and David Hoover in 1833. Thomas McKee, John V. 
Higgins, and Samuel M. Miller, in 1834. Samuel M. Miller, James Mc- 
Lean, and Richard W. Valentine in 1835. John V. Higgins, James Mc- 
Lean, and David Adams in 1836. Wm. Mendenhall, 11. W. Valentine, 
and John V. Higgins in 1837. R. W. Valentine, James McKnight, and 
James McLean in 1838-39. R. W. Valentine, David Reynolds, and Jas. 
McLean in 1840. R. W. Valentine, David Reynolds, and James Patten 
in 1841-43. R. W. Valentine, David Reynolds, and James McLean in 
1844-45. It. W. Valentine, B. D. Duboise, and James McLean in 1846. 
David Reynolds, David Buchanan, and George Hetzler in 1847. B. D. 
Duboise, David Buchanan, and George Hetzler in 1848. B. I). Duboise, 
Jacob Rhodehamel, and Luke Fish in 1849. George Hetzler, George 
Layman, and Luke Fish in 1850. Luke Fish, Peter Prudcn, and J. D. 
Barkalow in 1851-52. James J. Bryan, George Hetzler, and Thomas 
Higgins in 1853. David Buchanan, George Hetzler, and Thomas Hig- 
gins in 1854-55. Sand Stephenson, George Hetzler, and Thomas Hig- 
gins in 1856. Joseph Fergus, Joseph T. Barkalow, and Thomas Higgins 
in 1857-58. S. M. Shaw, Joseph T. Barkalow, and Thomas Higgins in 
1859-60. S. M. Shaw, J. K. Pruden, and Thomas Higgins in 1861. S. 
M. Shaw, Asa A. Evans, and Thomas Higgins in 1862. S. M. Shaw, J. 
K. Pruden, and Thomas Higgins in 1863. S. M. Shaw, M. Berry, and 
Thomas Higgins in 1864. Joseph T. Barkalow, J. A. Voorhees, and 
Thomas Higgens in 1865. Joseph T. Barkalow, J. A. Voorhees, and J. 


B. Braden in 1866. J. A. Yoorhees, Wm. Shaw, and J. B. Hetzler in 
1867. J. A. Voorhees, Reuben Voorhees, and Thomas Higgins in 1868. 
R. C. Hamilton, Francis Hetzler, and Thomas Higgins in 1869. R. C. 
Hamilton, J. D. Barkalow, and I'homas Higgins in 1870. Thomas Stock- 
still, J. D. Barkalow, and Frank Hetzler in 1871. Thomas Stockstill, J. 

D. Barkalow, and T. J. Martin in 1872. Thomas Stockstill, G. W. Little- 
john, and T. J. Martin in 1873. Levi Cofield, G. W. Littlejohn, John 
McKee in 1874. T. J. Martin, G. W. Littlejohn, and John McKee in 

1875. J. D. Barkalow, John Knoop, and F. Hetzler in 1876. William 
Simes, John Knoop, and F. Hetzler in 1877-78. D. M. Pruden, Wm. 
Simes, and J. G. Higgins in 1879. D. M. Pruden, William Simes, and 
Okey Voorhees in 1880. J. D. Barkalow, Fred. Pense, and W. W. Haney 
in 1881. Okey Voorhees, J. D. Barkalow, and John B. Hetzler in 1882. 

Clerks: Wm. Berry in 1819-23. John Francis in 1824-25. William 
Minnear in 1826. George Layman in 1827-33. John W. Valentine in 
1*34-35. W. A. Carey in 1636-40. B. D. Duboise in 1841-45. Wm. 
M. Mendenhall in 1846. George Layman in 1847. Solomon Rhodehamel 
in 1848-49. B. D. Duboise in 1850-51. T. S. Patten in 1652. B. D. 
Duboise in 1853-55. Wm. Shinn in 1856-57. Wm. M. Knox in 1858. 
Wm. B. Lefferson in 1859-63. J. D. Barkalow in 1864. Lewis Ethring- 
ton in 1865. L. C. Manning in 1866. F. L. Bull in 1867. J. G. Robin- 
son in 1868-70. Wm. B. Lefferson in 1871-74. F. Hetzler in 1875. J. 
L. McKee in 1876-78. Samuel D. Voorhees in 1879-80. James E. 
Pruden in 1881. 

Treasurers: Daniel Vandemark in 1819-25. George Layman in 1826. 
Wm. Beatty in 1827-31. Henry Musgrove in 1832-33. Wm. Minnear 
in 1834. David Hoover in 1835. Henry Musgrove in 1836. John Boggs 
in 1837. John Barkalow in 1838-44. Luke Fish in 1845-48. Daniel 
Rasor in 1849-54. Peter Pruden in 1855-58. John C. Simes in 1859- 
60. Joseph Fergus in 1861-67. J. C. Simes in 1868. Wm. Gillespie in 
1869-70. J. G. Robinson in 1871-78. John Knoop in 1872-81. 

Constables: Samuel Marrs in 1819. Richard Bush and Thomas Mc- 
Kee in 1820. Philander Kitchen and Thomas McKee in 1821. Joseph 
Bonnet and Richard Bush in 1822. Wm. Minnear and Thomas McKee 
in 1823. George Botkins in 1826. Thomas McLean and Win. Berry in 
1827. Jonathan Eldridge in 1829. Richard Valentine in 1830. Samuel 
Miller and George Layman in 1832. Aaron Young in 1833. Aaron 
Young and Wm. Higgins in 1834. Robert Doak and S. M. Miller in 
1835. John Boggs and J. M. Shaw, 1836. James Bryan and Robert 
Doak in 1837. Wm. N. Keesee and J. I. Bryan in 1838-39. Daniel Val- 
entine and J. I. Bryan in 1840. Aaron Young and William Fish in 1841. 
Aaron Young and Josiah P. Harman in 1842. William Patten and 
Thomas C. Wiley in 1843. D. G. Barkalow and Thomas Higgins in 
1844-46. Solomon Rhodehamel and Thomas Higgins in 1847-49. Sam. 
Stephenson and J. B. Brading in 1850. John M. Hetzler and W. A. 
Carey in 1851. John M. Hetzler and S. M. Shaw in 1852. Adam Lynn 
and John M. Hetzler in 1853. S. M. Shaw and F. L. Bull in 1854. J. 

E. Bush and Joseph Cooper in 1855. J. E. Bush and Thomas Proctor 
in 1856. B. F. Bull and John Higgins in 1857. Lewis Webster and 
John Higgins in 1858. J. E. Bush and R. W. C. Buchanan in 1859-60. 
John Faulder and II. W. C. Buchanan in 1861. George Faulder and 
James Wilson in 1862. Wallace Young in 1863. Wm. Woolery and W. 
Young in 1864. J. II. Dunn and William J. Wile}’ in 1865. J. K. Ben- 
net and John F. Kiggens in 1866. R. Willson and Ennis Sherwood in 
1867-68. M. T. Lane and J. Faulder in 1869. M. T. Lane and J. A. 
Eldridge in 1870. M. T. Lane and A. Einmiek in 1871. M. T. Lane 
and W. Faulder in 1872. R. P. Hammond and Moses Hetzler in 1873. 
George Faulder and Wesley Lyon in 1874. F. Lillien Kamp and Wm. 
Sanders in 1875. James Smith and Wm. Sanders in 1876. Wm. San- 
ders and F. M. Bull in 1877. Wm. Sanders and E. Cooper in 1878. Wm. 
B. Lefferson and Elias Randolph in 1879. W. H. Bryan and H. A. 
Hubbard in 1880. H. A. Hubbard and J. G. Sarver in 1881. 

Justices of the Peace: John Francis, 1819-22-31. John W. Valentine, 
1832. Lewis Cooper, 1834. J. W. Valentine, April 4, 1835. Sexton 
Mount, December 8, 1836. John V. Higgins, November 18, 1837. John 
II. Wykoff, April 16, 1840. W. A. Carey, November 9, 1840. J. H. 
Wykoff, April 11, 1843. W. A. Carey, October 25, 1843. J. 11. Wykoff, 
April 22, 1846. Wm. M. Mendenhall, October 24, 1846. VV. A. Carey, 
December 18, 1847. W. A. Carey, April 14, 1854. Wm. Shinn, Jr., 
February 23, 1855. Lewis Cooper, April 15, 1858. D. Buchanan, 
April 7, 1860. R. P. Higgins, April 22, 1861. W. A. Carey, April 17, 
1863. R. P. Higgins, April 23, 1864. W. A. Carey, April 11, 1866. R. 
P. Higgins, April 5, 1867. W. A. Carey, April 12, 1869. J. B. Brading, 
April 8, 1870. W. A. Carey, April 5, 1872. Christopher Hetzler, 
April 11, 1873. W. A. Carey, April 9, 1875. J. G. Higgins, April 8, 

1876. George Frazer, April 8, 1878. Levi Cofield, April 17, 1879. 
Isaac Redeubo, April 14, 1880. 

Kirkwood (Oi.d Pontiac). 

Pontiac was laid out for W. M. and H. S. Gillespie, and A. R. and J. 
G. Robinson, May 20, 1868. It is located in section 28, town. 1, range 
12 M. R. S. Main Street is one chain and nine links wide, and bears 
south 88ij 0 east. All other lines parallel to or at right angles with Main 
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Street except those bordering on the railroad. The distance in chains 
of regular lots is 250; that of irregular lots is marked upon the respect- 
ive lines. All alleys arc 23 links wide. 

Acknowledged by Gillespie & Gillespie, and Robinson & Robinson, 
May 20, 1868, and recorded April 20, 1869. 

The plat consisted of nine lots, four by eight rods. It is located on 
the D. & M. R. R., six miles south of Sidney. The first building erected 
was by G. W. Holley in 1863. It was a small warehouse for the purchase 
of grain, but before commencing operations he sold to D. K. Gillespie, 
who enlarged the capacity and commenced buying grain in 1864. The 
next place of business was a store built by H. S. Gillespie & Thomas 
McKee in 1866. Gillespie & McKee were succeeded by J. G. & Andrew 
Robinson. The latter sold his interest to J. G. Robinson, who carried 
on the business for several years, then sold to J. L. McKee, who is the 
present occupant. Kirkwood contains only nine dwellings, and has about 
forty -five or fifty inhabitants. It has one store, one grain elevator, one 
blacksmith shop, one physician (J. J. Millhouse), one U. B. Church, and 
one school-house. There is not, perhaps, a shipping point in the county 
outside of Sidney that buys and ships more grain than this place. 

The town was originally called Pontiac, but owing to the fact that 
there was another town and post-office of the same name, it was changed 
to that of Kirkwood in 1879, in honor of D. Kirkwood Gillespie, the 
proprietor of the elevator at that place. 

Churches. 

United Brethren Church. 

As early as 1816 or 1817 the missionary preacher of the United Breth- 
ren Church came to the wilds of this township to preach the gospel to 
the scattered few who had found their way to this almost unbroken wil- 
derness. Here he found a few who had formerly belonged to this denom- 
ination ; among them the Valentines and Youngs. The first public 
religious service held within the present limits of this township was held 
at the house of Daniel Valentine about 1816 or 1817. We cannot learn 
that there was any class or society formed until several years afterward, 
when a class was formed at the house of Jacob Boj’er. The class con- 
sisted of Daniel Valentine and wife, Jacob Boyer and wife, Thomas 
Young and wife, E. Boggs and wife, — Ileath and wife, and — Kerns and 
wife. Meetings were held at the home of Jacob Boj’er and others for 
years. In 1844 the place of worship was changed to a school-house near 
the present site of Kirkwood, where it continued a couple of years, then 
was removed to the house of Isaac Evans, near where the Berry Mill 
formerly stood. In 1847 they erected a frame church on the land of R. 
W. Valentine, near the site of the present church. This church was 
about thirty by forty feet square, and built by James Fergus, under the 
supervision of George VVarvel, the preacher in charge, and was dedicated 
the same year. The trustees were Isaac Young, E. Boggs, Daniel and 
Jacob Rasor, and Isaac Evans. This house was used as a place of 
worship until 1876, when a more neat and commodious structure was 
erected in Kirkwood. This church was built under the administration 
of E. Counselor at a cost of alxnit $2500. The trustees of the new 
church at the time of its erection were, James Fergus, Isaac Young, 
Milton Valentine, J. H. Valentine, W. B. Lefferson, Win. Baity, and 
David Dunn. The present pastor is R. W. Wilgus. 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The first meetings established by this denomination were at a very 
early date, but just the time is not known. But knowing the missionary 
spirit that prevailed among the early Methodist preachers, and also 
owing to the fact that Orange Township was one of the first settled in 
the county — her settlement dating back as early as 1806 — it is fair to 
presume that the pioneer minister sought out this early settlement to 
give to them the bread of life as early - as there was a sufficient number 
who would associate themselves together to form a class. 

The first class that we have any knowledge of being formed was at 
the house of John Stoker; it consisted of John Stoker and wife, Israel 
Post and wife, Michael Young and wife, George Berry, ami perhaps 
some others whose names are now forgotten. This society existed for 
some length of time, but was finally - abandoned. 

In 1832 another society was formed by Rev. Daniel D. Davidson at 
the house of John Stoker. The first class consisted of Israel Post, — 
Braden and wife, John M. Bull and wife, John Stoker and wife, John 
Underwood, and Thomas Holmes. Meetings were held for a number of 
years at the house of John Stoker until his removal; they were then 
held at the house of Win. Minnear until 1843, when they built a frame 
church on the land of Israel Post. The first trustees of the church were 
John M. Bull, Win. Shinn, Butler Randolph, John Hart, and Israel Post. 
The society is known as Orange Chapel, and has a membership of about 
forty. The present pastor is ltev. Young. 

Wesley Chapel. 

As early - as 1833 the Rev. Arza Brown formed a M. E. Society in the 
southern part of this township. Meetings were held in private houses, 


mostly within the border of Miami County. The members who consti- 
tuted the first class were, Henry Rhodehamel and wife, Father Kerns 
and wife, Jacob Tabler and family, and Amos Gray and family. In 1840 
the society built a brick church in the south part of the township, near 
the Miami County line, and it is known as Wesley ChapeL 

Spring Creek Baptist Church. 

The following sketch of this church is taken from one written by Rich- 
ard A. Denman for the Miami Union Association in 1879. This society 
originally was known as the Salem Church, and dates its existence from 
about 1816, at which time they met in private houses for worship; but 
eventually built a log cabin on the banks of Spring Creek, which served 
the purpose well for a time, as the settlement was sparse. 

There were a number of the memliers of the church living in Piqua 
and its immediate vicinitj’ who had no means of conveyance of their 
own. Therefore a move was made to remove the place of meeting to 
Piqua. It was objected to at first, but upon due deliberation the country 
memliers withdrew their objections, and decided to go to town. At this 
time Elder Willis Ilance was pastor of Salem Church; he was so much 
of a pioneer woodsman that he could not consent to go to town as pas- 
tor, and preach to the lawyers, doctors, and gentry; but put him in the 
log cabin or leafy grove, and he could wield the sword of the spirit with 
power. 

The Rev. Daniel Bryant became the first pastor, and preached the 
first sermon to the church in its new location. At this time Elder Bry- 
ant lived in Hamilton, Ohio. The distance was so great, and having to 
travel on horseback, he soon gave up the pastorate, and Elder J. L. 
Moore was called to fill his place. The church in Piqua now having 
become numerically strong, and the members of Spring Creek not having 
lost their preference for country life, some twenty-one of them counselled 
together as to the propriety of asking letters of dismission from Piqua, 
in order to join in a church constitution on Spring Creek. On the first 
day of August, 1840, letters were granted, and on the 22d of the same 
month they held their first meeting, and resolved to go into a constitu- 
tion on the 9th of October. * 

On the 17 th of October the church met for the purpose of electing 
officers and calling a pastor. The first call was made to Elder Eaton, of 
Troy, to which he agreed, and entered upon his duties, which he filled 
until Julj’, 1842, when Elder Fuson accepted the pastoral care of the 
church. Previous to this time the church had occupied a log cabin 
school-house most of the time as a place of worship. An effort was 
made to build a suitable house. A kind neighbor leased a lot of ground, 
upon which a neat church was built. 

Elder Fuson continued to labor in the pastoral office of the church until 
March, 1846, when he declined serving the church any longer as pastor. 
Robert Duncan, a licentiate of the church, then served as pastor until 
January, 1847. Evan J. Thomas was then called, and served acceptably 
until July, 1849. David Scott then accepted a call, and labored until 

1851. In May. 1851, Elder E. W. Clark was called, and accepted the 
charge of the church, tint remained but a short time. In September, 

1852, James Jackson, a licentiate of the church, was ordained to preach, 
and served the church until August, 1854. Elder Mason Pearce served 
from this time to 1855. He was succeeded by Samuel Bower, who con- 
tinued to serve until 1859. Newton Frazer served from February, i860, 
until April, 1862, when J. W. Icenberger was called to the pastorate, and 
served until July, 1864. In May, 1865, Elder Daniel Bryant accepted 
the pastoral work. It was during Rev. Bryant’s pastorate that the sub- 
ject of building a new church edifice more centrally located was agitated, 
a number of the members living south of the church having changed 
their location a more central place for the church was desired. After 
mature deliberation a lot was given by John F. Hetzlcr, just north of 
the Shelby and Miami Company’s line, upon which they built a sub- 
stantial frame house. It was built in a neat but plain style at a cost of 
$3500. It was dedicated Sunday, December 15, 1867. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Elder Daniel Shepherdson. Elder Bryant con- 
tinued as pastor for some time after the completion of the church, when 
he was - succeeded by G. W. Taylor, who labored for some time. He was 
followed by Rev. Christy, and he by Elder Z. Ross. Afterward the 
pulpit was filled by Elder W. R. Thomas, who served as pastor until 
February, 1879. The society has licensed and sent forth to preach four 
ministers, viz., Robert Duncan, James Jackson, Samuel DeWeese, and 
Abner Denman, all of whom are now dead, and gone to their reward. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

The Valentine Family. 

Away back during the colonial period, back almost a century prior 
ta the Revolution, back about the year 1680, the Valentines were found 
among those sturdy Dutch immigrants who sought the hospitality of 
the western world, which was as yet too young to have reared oppres- 
sion, tyranny, or persecution. On reaching America they settled in New 
York, but a little later drifted to New Jersej - , where several generations 
of the family name have passed their lives, and where the descendants 
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of the original stock may still be found. In the course of years the 
Revolution was fought out, and its close inaugurated a new era of im- 
migration, for the “star of empire” at this period resumed its westward 
course. 

The Ohio Valley, with the vast expanse of territory north and west, 
was yet an almost untraeked, unknown, and inhospitable wild. Obeying 
the same irresistible law to which the celestial stars are subject, the 
“star of empire” of migration moved westward, until it paused for a 
moment and shed its benignant beams upon the valley of the Ohio, until 
that valley became the home of teeming thousands. 

It was at this period of general agitation and public ferment that 
Daniel Valentine was born in New Jersey. His natal year was also that 
of the nation, for he was born in 1776, the year in which the nation sprang 
into being. His youth was spent amid the excitements incident to the 
Revolutionary War and the western expeditions of Clarke, of Harmar, 
of St. Clair, and ere he had attained his majority General Wayne had 
dictated terms of peace to the Indians of the Northwest. He had heard 
and read of all these stirring occurrences in the Northwest, and looked 
upon the admission of Ohio into the sisterhood of States from his distant 
home in New Jersey; but, in 1805, the tide was too strong, and he was 
carried with it to the Mad River V alley, of which he had rend and dreamed 
for years. In 1799 he had married Rachel Winans, and six years later 
'they were found within the present limits of Champaign County, where 
they remained about four years. 

In the year 1809 they moved within the present boundaries of Orange 
Township, near where the old Berry mill was afterward erected. At this 
time the family" consisted of four small children, and this family proba- 
bly constituted the fourth within the township, the other three, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, being the Cannon, Berry, and Phillips families, who 
probably settled here prior to 1809. 

Daniel Valentine entered land immediately upon his arrival here, but 
was only able to make partial payment, and so was under the necessity 
of borrowing the greater portion of the purchase money. Still he was 
not dependent upon the farm alone, for he carried with him the skill of 
a shoemaker, and at the outset found himself in command of this trade 
for an area greater that which is now comprised within the whole county. 
In 1820 his wife died, and a few years later he married Isabel Jameson, 
who survived him several years, his death having occurred in 1849. 

From the date of his arrival here in 1809 up to the time of his death 
he continued a permanent resident of Orange Township, and was one of 
the leading spirits of the settlement. 

One of His sons, Richard W. Valentine, an honored pioneer of this 
county, is now living a retired life, somewhat enfeebled, but surrounded 
by the comforts of life, and in the full enjoyment of the respect of the 
whole community. 

He was one of the four children already mentioned as comprising his 
father’s family in 1809, and was born in Champaign County in 1806. He 
was thus three years of age when his parents took their second step west- 
ward, and settled in a country largely occupied bv the red man and ani- 
mals of different species His education was such as was diffused by 
virtue of short school terms held in the proverbial log house, so charac- 
teristic of the early’ days of every Western community. When he reached 
his sixteenth year he was apprenticed by his father to a blacksmith, 
named Alexander Moreland, with whom he remained until he reached 
his majority. 

In 1828 he opened the first blacksmith shop within the township at 
the old site of Berry’s mill. The following year, or 1829, he married 
Miss Annaliza, daughter of William and Betsy Cecil. She was born in 
Virginia in the year 1811, and was brought to this county by her parents 
in 1814. 

After his marriage Mr. Valentine continued working at his trade, until 
failing health compelled him to abandon his forge and seek other employ- 
ment. He had purchased fifty-five acres of timber land, which he cleared, 
and to which he has since added about two hundred and fifty acres, 
making about three hundred acres in his home farm, while elsewhere 
within the county he owns some five hundred acres, making in all about 
eight hundred acres. Such is the reward of industry, perseverance, and 
economy, that no man in the enjoyment of health should know such word 
as fail. Mr. Valentine may be said to have battered and drilled those 
acres out of his anvil, for at the outset he stood with empty hands. The 
rewards of industry and honesty are his to-day, as evidenced by his com- 
fortable home surroundings, and the esteem in which he is held by a 
whole community. He has reared a family of seven children, five of 
whom are still living. Their names and dates of birth are as follows: 
Samuel, born 1832; John, born 1836; Rachael, born 1840; William, 
born 1843; and Mary, born 1856. 

Since writing the above we learn of the death of Richard W. Valentine. 
He died April 12, 1882, and was buried at Wesley Chapel, April 14th, 
by the Masonic fraternity, of which he had been a consistent member for 
many years. 

William C. Valentine, a son of Richard W., was born in 1843; was 
married to Mary C. Higgins in 1865. She died in 1872, leaving two 
children, viz., Estella E. and Frances R. In 1874 he married Sarah C. 


Fergus, a daughter of Joseph Fergus. By this union they have one 
child, Mamie B. Mr. Valentine is a resident and owner of the old home- 
stead of his father, a view of which is shown in this work. 

Thomas H. Fergus, a son of Samuel M. and Eliza A. (Hull) Fergus, 
was born in Shelby County in 1854. Married Mary A. Valentine, a 
daughter of Richard W. Valentine, in 1876. They have three children, 
Frank P., Lottie E., and Leonard C. They reside on section 23, near 
Kirkwood, on part of the Valentine farm. 

David Valentine, the fifth of the family of Daniel Valentine, was 
born about two years after his father settled on the banks of the Great 
Miami. He was born May 12, 1811. He lived on the farm with his 
father until eighteen years of age, when he went to -learn the blacksmith 
trade with his brother Richard. He served an apprenticeship of three 
years, then continued to work at his trade for six years. During this 
time he taught one term of school, for which he received $6.25 per month. 
In 1837 he bought a small piece of land from Thomas Young, in section 
23 March 14, 1838, he married Nancy Cecil, a sister of Mrs. Richard 
W. Valentine. They shortly afterwards settled on this little farm. It 
was not long before he had added to his home fifty acres more land. In 
a few years he, together with his brother Richard, bought the home place 
of his father; then a few years later he bought his brother’s interest, 
and moved on to the old homestead. They raised a family of five chil- 
dren, as follows : Cynthia A., Milton, Lewis, John H., and Ellen. Only 
three are now living. 

Mr. Valentine was an industrious and energetic man, and lived to 
accumulate a flue property. Before he died he was the owner of about 
700 acres of land in the county, he being one of the wealthiest men in 
the township at the time of his death. He died in 1867 on the same 
farm on which he was born. His widow is living on the old homestead, 
where her husband was born, with her son, John H. 

William Cecil, the father of Mrs. Richard W. and Mrs. David Valen- 
tine, was married to Betsey Guthrie in 1809, in Virginia, and came to 
Shelby County in 1814, and located on what is now the Infirmary farm. 

Milton Valentine, a son of David Valentine, was born in Orange 
Township in 1844. He was raised on a farm, and educated in the com- 
mon schools of his neighborhood. In 1869 he married Matilda Myers, 
a daughter of Harman and Matilda Farrow Myers. She was born in 
Shelby County in 1853. Mr. Valentine is located on section 23, where 
he has one of the best improved farms in the township. In fact it is a 
model farm. 

John n. Valentine, another son of David Valentine, was born in 
1849. lie also was raised on a farm. In 1872 he was married to Sarah 
’Jane Taylor. By this union they have four children, viz., Anna B., born 
1873; Otella M., born 1876; Maggie D., born 1879; and Joseph C., born 
1881. John H. is now the owner of the old homestead of his grand- 
father and his father, it being one of the first settled farms of the county, 
settled in ls09. 

The Caret Family. 

For the history of the ancestry of this pioneer family of Shelby County 
we go to the Carey Memorials, published by General S. F. Carey. From 
this we learn that John Carey, the first of the name to come to America, 
was born in Somersetshire, England. He joined the Plymouth Colony, 
about 1634. Also one James Carey joined the Massachusetts Colony 
about 1635, and settled on a farm near where Boston now is located. 
It is still known as the Carey farm. 

We will not attempt to trace the genealogy of this large family name 
in a chronological order, but will skip to the fifth generation from John 
Carey, and come down to Ezra Carey, who was born in Morris County, 
N. J., 1735; lie married Lydia Thompson, and removed to Western Penn- 
sylvania in 1777; from thence to Western Virginia, and from there to 
the territory of Ohio about 1795; crossing the river near Marietta; 
he remained here until 1810, when he came to the present limits of Shelby 
County, where he died in 1828, at the age of 93 years. 

CEPHAsCAREV,a sonof Ezra Carey, was born near Elizabeth City, N. J., 
December 25, 1775. He accompanied his father to Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Ohio. In the year 1800 he was elected a justice of 
the peace, in accordance with an act passed by the Legislative Council 
of tlie Northwestern Territory, he being the first justice of the peace in 
the territory. In 1803 he was commissioned a captain of militia, and 
the same year married Jane Williamson 

In the year 1810 they came to the wilds of Shelhy County, and set- 
tled on the west fork of Turtle Creek, near where now stands the 
town of Hardin, where he, assisted by a few neighbors, erected a block- 
house, which gave them protection and shelter from hostile Indians. He 
was several times in Cincinnati when there were but two or three log 
cabins there, and made two or three trips to New Orleans on flat-boats 
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with produce, returning by New York, there being no direct communi- 
cation south of the Ohio River. This was prior to steam navigation, 
which was inaugurated in 1811, under the direction of Mr. Roosevelt, of 
New York. 

The year 1811 was an eventful one to the early settlers of the North- 
west. The Indians were very troublesome, making frequent incursions 
into the settlements, carrying ofT horses, cattle, and supplies, and now 
and then killing a settler. Earthquakes, comets, eclipses of the sun, false 
prophets in diverse places predicting that three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants were to be destroyed by the direct visitation of God ; and last, 
though not least, the battle of Tippecanoe was fought on the 7th of 
November, which brought grief and distress into every house in the 
land, as there were but few who had not some relative or friend among 
the gallant slain or wounded. 

In the course of a few years following the successful march of the 
United States army dgainst the British and their allies, the country 
filled up rapidly, and civilization pushed forward with rapid strides. 

Thus it was while the young nation was growing rapidly, and every- 
thing was bright and joyous, the war had closed, high hopes of the 
future were entertained, when the relentless hand of death entered the 
family of Mr. Carey and took from him his companion, leaving him with 
eight small children. This sad event occurred in 1814. The names of 
these children were as follows: Lydia, John W., Wm. A., Nancy W., 
Drucilla, David, Thomas M., and Jeremiah. The following year, 1815, 
he married Mrs. Rhoda Garrard, whose husband had been killed by some 
Indians near Piqua in 1813. By his second marriage they had eight 
children, viz., Benjamin W., Stephen C., Sally A., Simon B., Mary T., 
Harvey G , Jason S-, and Milton T. His second wife died about 1850. 
He then married for his third wife Elizabeth Mendenhall. By industry 
and frugality he was enabled to secure for himself and family a compe- 
tency. He was noted for his high-toned honor and liberality, and spent 
much of his time dispensing charities to the poor, and in promoting 
education and the spread of the Gospel. 

He reared a family of eight sons and eight daughters, all of whom 
lived to adult age, and he lived to see enumerated as his direct descend- 
ants sixteen children, eighty-three grandchildren, seventy great-grand- 
children, and three great-great-grandchildren, making a total of one 
hundred and seventy-two. 

Mr. Carey lived to the ripe old age of ninety-four years. He died 
March 13, 1868. A number of years prior to his death he sold his farm, 
and moved to the town of Sidney. 

Judge William A. Cakey, a son of Cephas Carey, was born January 
9, 1806; was brought by his father to this county in 1810, they being 
among the first, if not the first, settlers in Turtle Creek Township. It 
was here in the woods, “amid the howling of the wolves” and the “hoot- 
ing of the owls,” that young Carey received his early education from 
nature. It was not until after the war that there were any schools, and 
by this time he was big enough to pick brush and help his father clear 
his land. He received (by a few months’ instruction in the winter sea- 
son) the rudiments of arithmetic, and learned to read and write. After 
arriving at manhood he had a desire to learn something of English gram- 
mar and geography. He came to Sidney to see if he could find a teacher 
there ; but found they did not teach those branches there. He then went 
to Piqua, but with the same result. He then bought himself a copy of 
Kirkham’s Grammar, and studied it at home. In this manner he ac- 
quired all the education he ever received. During the war of 1812 there 
was a block-house built on the land of Mr. Carey, which was occupied 
by a squad of soldiers for more than a year for the protection of the 
settlement. 

In May, 1833, Mr. Carey was married to Miss Catharine Vandemark, 
a daughter of Daniel Vandemark. Soon after their marriage they moved 
to the town of Sidney, where he engaged in teaching school, which he 
continued for about one year. He then bought land in Orange Township, 
and moved on to it, cleared his land, and made for himself a comfortable 
home. Mr. Carey was successful as a farmer, and accumulated a large 
body of land, but through misfortune lost the most of it. 

Judge Carey has, from his early manhood to the present time, had the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow citizens, which has been evidenced 
by his election to the more important offices of his township. He has 
been justice of the peace for many years, and was also clerk of his town- 
ship several terms. He was twice honored as associate judge of the 
county. He was also Government revenue assessor for five townships. 
Judge Carey and wife reared a family of five children, viz., Catharine J-, 
William F., Henry Clay, Josephine, and Clementine. Mrs. Carey died 
some months ago, since which time the Judge has made his home with 
his children. 

• 

William F. Caret, son of William A. and Catharine Carey, was born 
in Shelby County, November 9, 1837. In 1872 he married Miss Marga- 
ret V. Glick (a daughter of Peter and Elizabeth (Stockstill) Glick). 
They have born to them two children, Catherine E., born 1874, and 
Glick, born 1877. 


Christian Foster (deceased) 

was born in Baden, Germany, in 1827, came to America, and settled in 
Shelby County in 1847. In 1855 he married Elizabeth Winter. They 
had born to them twelve children, nine of whom are living, viz., Kate, 
Martin, Christian, Sarah, Frank, George, Anna, Rosa, and Elizabeth. 
Mr. Foster commenced on sixty-five acres of land in the woods; to this 
he added until he had 160 acres of well-improved land. After making 
for himself a comfortable home he was attacked by that dread disease, 
consumption, which took him away in 1875, in the prime of manhood. 4 
Since the death of her husband Mrs. Foster and her children have car- 
ried on the farm, cleared land, and built a house. There are but few 
families of children who have managed and succeeded in business as has 
the family of Mrs. Foster. 

The Bull Family. 

Robert Bull was a resident of South Carolina prior to the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was a Quaker, and on account of his religious l>elief, 
being opposed to war, and desiring to avoid any collision with the 
government in raising an army, left his native State and removed to 
Virginia just prior to 1776; but instead of escaping the strife, he went to 
where it was hotter. He had, prior to his removal to Virginia, married 
Sarah Millburn, the widow of Robert Millburn. By this marriage Mrs. 
Bull had three sons — Robert, John, and David — they being half brothers 
of Nathan Bull. By her marriage with Robert Bull there were five chil- 
dren, of which Nathan was the youngest. He was born in Virginia in 
1776, in Barclay County, where, in the same county in 1797, he married 
Frances Lilburn, and in the year 1814 moved to Greene County, Ohio, 
with his wife and six children. Two children were afterward born to 
them in Greene County. As early as 1816 Mr. Bull came to the present 
limits of Orange Township and entered one-half section of land. He 
died June 12, 1822; his wife died January 18, 1842. The names of the 
children were: Amelia, Rachel, John, David, Robert, William, Sarah, 
and Hiram. 

Hiram Bull was born in Greene County, Ohio, in 1818. When at the 
age of four years his father died. He remained with his mother on the 
home farm until he reached his majority. He was educated at the com- 
mon schools of his day. In 1839, after he became of age, he came to 
Shelby County to look after the land his father had entered in 1816. He 
immediately commenced the improvement of this land, and built himself 
a cabin fora home. In 1841 he married Elizabeth Fish and immediately 
settled on his land — the same he now occupies. They have reared a 
family of six children, one having died young. The names of his family 
are as follows: Nathan S., Francis M., Mary C., Emma L., Joanna M., 
James M., and William 0. Mr. Bull has been a resident of the county 
for forty-four years, and has one of the fine homes of Orange Township. 
Having spent a long life at hard labor on his farms and acquired a com- 
petence, he, on account of failing health, has retired from active duty 
on his farm, and is now giving much of his time to the improvement 
of his mind, that he had the desire to do in his younger days, but did 
not have the time to give. Mr. Bull has one of the finest and most com- 
plete arekmological cabinets in the county, having some very rare speci- 
mens of a primitive race who inhabited this country long before the red 
man that was found here when the continent was first discovered. 

Francis M. Bull, a son of Hiram Bull, was born in Orange Township 
1845, and married Mary E. B. Applegate in 1866. They have a family 
of seven children, viz., Jesse H., Charley C., Hattie L., Bertie E., Ma- 
rion L., Millie E., and Emerson O. 

John M. Bull, the eldest son of Nathan Bull, was born in Barclay 
County, Va., in 1806. When eight years of age he came with his parents 
to Greene County, Ohio. Here, in 1828, he married Miss Eliza Litller, 
of Highland County, Ohio. In 1832 he brought his wife and two chil- 
dren to the wilds of Shelby County and settled in the woods. They 
reared a family of five children, viz., Sarah E., Francis L., Rachel J., 
Julietta, and Ellen. Mr. Bull lived to improve his farm and make it 
one of the best improved places in the township. He took pride in 
having his place in a good state of repair. A number of years ago he 
commenced the cultivation of ornamental trees, of which he had his 
beautiful farm nearly surrounded. He and his wife were among the 
pioneer members of the M. E. Church at Orange Chapel, and were mem- 
bers of the first class organized, and retained their membership in the 
same society as long as they lived. Mrs. Bull died December 20, 1862. 

Mr. Bull died December 2, 1881, leaving the homestead to his two young- 
est daughters. He died as he had lived, respected by all who knew him. 

John Hart. 

Thomas Hart, a German by birth, married and came to the United 
States about 1790, and located in Bucks Count 3 T , Pa., where, the same 
year, William Hart was born. Wm. llart was reared in Bucks County 
and received a liberal education. After arriving at manhood he engaged 
in teaching school in New Jersey, where he formed the acquaintance of 
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and married Elizabeth Petit in 1810. They remained in New Jersey 
until 1818, when he removed with his wife and three children to Hamp- 
shire County, Virginia, where he remained until 1827. Becoming 
heartily disgusted with the institution of slavery, he determined to seek 
a home in a free State ; so he sold his farm at a sacrifice and removed 
to Dayton, Ohio, where he remained until 1836, when he moved to Darke 
County, Ohio, and died there in 1849. His wife died in 1870. 

John Hart was the eldest son of William Hart. He was horn in New 
Jersey in 1811. He lived with his father until he came to Dayton. In 
1836 he married Nancy Hosier. The same year he married he came to 
Shelby County and purchased eighty acres of timber land in section 5, 
Orange Township, in the spring of 1837 he commenced clearing to make 
a home, erected a cabin, and brought his wife. They cleared up their 
home and had made a very desirable place. In 1867 he bought for one 
of his sons the present place on which he lives, but owing to the death 
of his son in 1868 he was compelled to move to it himself. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart raised a family of lour children, viz., William, Rhoda Ann, 
Isaac, and Robert. Of these four children only one now is living, viz., 
William. Rhoda Anu lived to be twenty-two years of age, when she 
was burned to death by her clothes taking fire. Isaac, the second son, 
lived to be twenty-five years of age. He was a graduate of Delaware 
College, having received his diploma in a scientific course in 1865. Rob- 
ert, the youngest son, died in 1868. Mr. and Mrs. Hart are now living 
by themselves as they first commenced, not in the log cabin in the woods, 
but on a well-improved farm with good buildings, with a competence for 
their remaining days, all acquired by toil, industry, and economy. 

William Hart, a son of the above, was born in 1837, and married Mar- 
garet J. Russura. They have three children, viz., Sarah E., John, and 
Manning W. He is located on the homestead of bis father in section 6, 
where he carries on the farm and is also proprietor of a sawmill. 

Reuben Voorhees. 

A short time prior to the Revolutionary War three brothers, John, 
Abram, and Abel Voorhees, came to the American colonies from Ger- 
many. One of the three — John Voorhees — located in New Jersey. The 
other two went farther westward, but just where they located to us is 
not known, but we afterwards find them in southern Ohio. John was 
the ancestor of the Voorhees of whom we write. During the war of the 
Revolution he went one day to New York to see some friends that had 
come from Germany. The city at that time was in the possession of the 
British. He was captured as a spy, but the}' could prove nothing against 
him, so they released him on condition that he would enlist in either the 
navy or cavalry service of the British army. He chose the cavalry, but 
did not serve long before an opportunity occurred to escape, by stealing 
away in the night time, and returning home to New Jersey. Very 
shortly after this occurrence he married, and afterward raised a family 
of five children. He died about tiie year 1800. 

Samuel Voorhees was the eldest of these five children. He was born 
in 1793. In 1812 he married Elizabeth Brown. The following year — 
1813 — he entered the army, and served his time of enlistment, and was 
honorably discharged. They had raised a family of two children, when 
his wife died. He married for his second wife Anu Applegate in 1819. 
They had six children, viz., John A., Holmes, Okey, Samuel, Elizabeth, 
and Amy. They came to Qhio in 1831, and located in Montgomery 
County, then removed to Shelby County in 1838. Samuel Voorhees died 
March, 1866. His wife died March, 1876. 

Reuben Voorhees was the first born of Samuel Voorhees by his first 
wife. He was born in New Jersey in 1813, while his father was in the 
army. He came with his father to Ohio in 1831, and in 1836 he married 
Anna Ford. In 1846 they moved to Shelby County, and located in 
Orange Township. By this marriage there were five children, Joseph B., 
Charles F., Julius T., Elizabeth, and Joseph V. The first died young. 
Julius died in the army. Mrs. Voorhees died in 1849. In 1850 he mar- 
ried Anna Fiddler, with whom he lived until 1863, when she died. In 
1864 he married his present wife, Jane A. Cahill, widow of Dudley 
Cahill. She was the mother of four children, viz., Louella, James W., 
Kate E., and Emmet O. Mrs. Voorhees’ maiden name was Shinn, daugh- 
ter of William Shinn, who settled in Shelby County in 1833. Mr. Voor- 
hees has been a consistent member of the M. E. Church for over fifty 
years, has ceased laboring for worldly goods, and is now striving for an 
inheritance that will never pass away, where he shall enjoy an immortal 
life. 

John A. Voress 

was the first born of Samuel Voress by his second wife. He was born 
in New Jersey in 1820, came with his father to Shelby County when he 
was eighteen years of age. He lived with his father until he was twenty- 
three years of age, helped to clear the farm, and provide for the family. 
In 1843 he married Eliza C. Layman. By this union they have had twelve 
children, eleven still living, viz., Mary A., Jeremiah L., Eliza C., John 
F., George W., Martha E., Lucinda M., Mark E., Emma J., Ermina B., 
and Willie T. Mr. Voress commenced in the woods on his place that 
he. now lives on in 1845. Here he has raised his large family. He has 


always been an industrious and successful farmer, and has made a good 
home for himself and family. 

John P. Voress 

is a son of John A. Voress. He was born in Shelby County in 1852. 
He married Emeline Showed in 1872. They have had two children, one 
now living, viz., Dora C., born in 1874. Mrs. Voress is a daughter of Ed- 
ward and Ellen (Wilkins) Showed, who settled in this county in 1839. 

Oakey Voress 

was born in New Jersey, June 13, 1828; was brought by his parents to 
Shelby County when about ten years of age. He was raised without any 
privileges of school instruction until sixteen years of age. His first edu- 
cation was in picking brush, and as soon as old enough was given an axe, 
and he and his oldest brother did the principal clearing of the farm. He 
remained at home until his majority, when he commenced life for himself 
by working at from six to nine dollars per month. As soon as he had 
saved a little money he bought a small piece of land, which he sold at a 
small advance, then bought forty acres on which he made his first home 
for himself. January 1, 1852, he married Mary E. Dickensheets (a 
daughter of David Dickensheets, who had settled in the county in 1832). 
A short time after this he added to his little farm sixty acres more land. 
In 1868 he bought the homestead of his wife’s father, on which he now 
resides. Mr. Voress has been successful in accumulating property. He 
is one of the heaviest tax payers in Orange Township, and it has all been 
made by' his own industry and economy, never having received any help 
in making his start in life. He perhaps loans more money than any 
man in the township. They have raised a family of eight children, whose 
names are as follows: Samuel D., Elizabeth J., Charles L., George W., 
Josephine, Jesse L., Lulu D., and Ida M. 

Jeremiah Layman 

was born in Pennsylvania in 1799, removed to Hamilton County, Ohio, 
early in the present century. Here in 1822 he married Mary Cummings, 
a daughter of Robert and Amy Cummings. Mr. Layman remained in 
Hamilton County until 1839, when they removed to Shelby County, and 
located in Orange Township. They r raised a family of seven children, 
only two of whom are now living, viz., Eliza C., wife of John A. Voress, 
ami Amy H., wife of I). Brelsford. Mrs. Layman died June 15, 1869, 
aged seventy-three years. Mr. Layman died April 8, 1875, aged seventy- 
six years. 

Charles F. Voorhees, 

a son of Reuben Voorhees, was born in Montgomery County in 1839. 
In ls61 he enlisted in Freemont’s Body Guards, and served until the 
regiment was discharged. In 1862 he married Miss Jemima A. F. Holmes. 
The issue of this marriage is six children, viz., Julius T., Anna Dorcas, 
Mary E., Cara Jane, Thomas R., and Kate R. 

Joseph V. Voorhees 

was born in Shelby County in 1849. In 1872 he married Miss Margaret 
L. Long. By this union they have two children, Jane M. and Reuben. 
They are located on part of the homestead of his father in section 35, 
Orange Township. 

David K. Gillespie. 

The ancestors of the above are from Ireland. George Gillespie was 
the first to come to America. He came a young man, about 1740, and 
located in Pennsylvania. Here he married Jane Allen, and raised a 
family of ten children. About the year 1795 this family removed to 
Butler County, Ohio, where the father died in 1823. 

William Gillespie, son of the above, was born in Pennsylvania in the 
year 1783, and was twelve years of age at the time they came to Ohio. In 
1816 he married Miss Mary Miskimmins. They raised a family of eleven 
children. They came to Shelby County in 1838, and settled in Wash- 
ington Township. Here he purchased a farm, or rather a piece of land, 
in the woods, having but little means after the payment of his land. His 
family was large, the country new and malarious. They all took sick ; 
provisions were high ; before they got well, or able to work, their means 
was all spent, and they were left in the woods destitute, without means 
of support. They did the best they could, raising, spinning, weaving, 
and making their own clothing. Saving every penny they could, they 
managed to live until they had cleared enough land to raise grain to sell; 
but grain by this time was very low in price; they could only get from 
fifteen to twenty cents for corn. Mr. Gillespie lived here to clear his 
farm by the aid of his boys, and died in 1862, at the age of 80 years. 
Mrs. Gillespie died in 1872, at the age of 73 years. 

David Kirkwood Gillespie, the subject of this sketch, a son 
of Wm. Gillespie, was born in Warren County, Ohio, in 1821; lived 
with his father on the farm, and came with him to Shelby County 
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when he was sixteen years of age; helped his father to clear the 
farm, and remained with him until he was twentj’-eight years of age. 
In 1850 he went to Lockington to engage in the grain trade. His 
capital stock in trade, all told, was only six hundred dollars. In 
1*51 he married Miss Martha McKee.. He at first commenced buying 
grain on commission, but it was not long before grain took such a de- 
cline that the men for whom he was buying sent him word that they 
could not furnish any more means, as the markets would not justify, lie 
then determined to buy and ship for himself. He invested in an old boat 
and team, and loaded it with grain. This took all the capital he had. 
Tiie boat on its first trip was, through the carelessness of its manager, 
so badly injured that it sank, and its cargo of grain was almost a total 
loss. Mr. G. was now left without a dollar. He felt almost discouraged, 
but his brave wife said to him, “ We are yet young and strong, let us try 
again.” He then went to his father and asked him what he should do? 
Ilis father told him that he could not help him any, but if he could find 
anybody who would let him have money he would give him his name as 
security. The next day he went to Piqua, where the first man he met 
he asked if he knew where a boy like him conld get some money to use 
bj r giving good security? The man told him he would let him have all 
he wanted without security. So with this assurance he returned home, 
repaired his boat, commenced buying and shipping grain. The markets 
were lavorable, and it was not long before lie was out of his financial 
trouble. Within that year he paid off all his indebtedness and had several 
thousand dollars left. In 1854 his wife died, having borne him two chil- 
dren. both of which died in infancy. In 1856 he again married, this time 
to Miss Marian McKee, a cousin of his first wife, with whom he lived 
till 1875, when she died. There were by this union eight children, four 
of whom are now living, viz., William H., born 1857 ; James M., born 
1861; Lee W., born 1864; and Anna S., born 1869. In 1878 he was 
married to Sarah J. MeKnight, with whom he is now living. He con- 
tinued the purchase and shipment of grain at Lockington until the year 
1864, when he sold out his business there and removed to a farm of 350 
acres he had purchased in Miami County, known as the Johnston farm, 
in Upper Piqua, for which he had paid $33,600 cash. A few years later 
he bought the old homestead of his father, for which lie paid $*800. 
Beside this he owned the Lockington mills, and his property in Kirk- 
wood, where he now lives. This property was all made while he lived 
in Lockington, during fourteen years. In 1859 Mr. Gillespie was elected 
commissioner of the county, which office he filled till 1864, when he 
moved to Miami County. lie remained on his farm in Miami until 1877, 
when he returned to Shelby and located in Pontiac, now called Kirk- 
wood, in honor of Mr. G.’s middle name. 

John B. Francis 

was born in Shelby County in 1852. In 1879 he was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Wrigley. They have one child, viz., Jennie. He resides ou 
the homestead of his father, in Orange Township. 

Judge Jonathan Francis 

was one of the pioneer settlers of Shelby County. He came here from 
New Jersey about 1812, and located in what is now Orange Township. 
Here he raised a family of seven children. Isaac was the youngest of 
the family ; he was born in 1825. In 1850 he married Sarah A. Wert. 

John E. Bush. 

Henry Bush, Sr., grandfather of the above, was born in Germany; 
came to America prior to the Revolutionary war; enlisted as a soldier 
in that war, and was wounded at or near New York City, and died from 
the effects of the wounds several years afterward. He was located in 
Monroe County, Pa., where Henry Bush, Jr., the father of John E.. was 
born in 1790. In 1811 he married Sarah Smith, who was born in 1789. 
They lived in Monroe County until 1833, when they removed to Shelby 
County, and located on section 8, Orange Township. John E. was the 
sixth child of the family. He was born in 1828, consequently he was 
ten years of age when he came to this county. He lived with his father 
until 1849, when the gold fever for California broke out. Young Bush 
took this fever, and he and his brother, C. W. Bush, and M. W. Jack- 
son determined to see this El Dorado. The/ fitted up a team of ponies 
and wagon with provisions and accoutrements, and left home April 19, 
1849, and arrived at St. Joseph, Missouri, about the first of June. Here 
they fitted another team of two yoke of cattle and joined in company 
with about a dozen other teams, and about the middle of June started 
for the plains. To give a history of this trip across the plains would 
take more space than we can give, but suffice it to say that they suffered 
all the privations that the early emigrants suffered who crossed the great 
American Desert at that early day. They were compelled to abandon 
their wagons, take it on foot without water or provisions; finally ar- 
rived at the settlement in the Upper Sacramento Valley November 1st, 
after being seven months on the road. He remained in California until 
1853. During this period he spent the most of his time mining And pack- 
ing. About two months he followed hunting. There are but few men 
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now in Shelby County that have given the time to the rifle that Mr. 
Bush has. The first deer he killed was in 1848, when he killed three in 
one day, near where Swanders Station now is. He has killed deer almost 
every year from that time to the present. The past year (1881) he, 
together with a party of others, went to Wisconsin for a deer hunt. Mr. 
Bush killed seven deer and a lynx. While in California he within two 
months killed fifty deer and one black bear. He and his partner, Nathan 
Travers, killed ninety-three deer, and sold $777 worth of venison, beside 
what they traded for provisions to live on during that time. In 1853 
he returned home by vessel by way of the Isthmus, arriving at home 
between Christmas and New Year’s. He then remained at home with 
his father until 1863, when he married Miss C. E. Rauth. By this union 
they have seven children, viz, Charles M., born 1865; Edmund II., born 
1868 ; John II., born 1870; William W., born 1873; Frederick, born 
1875; Maud M., born 1877 ; and George, born 1879. 

Mr. Bush has the confidence of his fellow-citizens, having filled the 
office of infirmary director nine years, and at the present time is one of 
the commissioners of the county. 

Mr. Bush, while in California in 1851, went out one daj' with a party 
of others in pursuit of a wounded grizzly. After being out some time 
the party separated. Shortly afterward Mr. Bush heard the bleating of 
a cub bear. He supposed she was calling for her dam, but, when he came 
up to where he supposed the cub was, he not only found a cub, but a full- 
grown grizzly and four cubs. Mr. B. concluded these were not the par- 
ties he was looking for, and the sooner he could get away from there the 
better, — so he took to his heels and ran as fast as he could, the bear after 
him. He threw his hat, ran about fifty yards to a leaning tree, which he 
attempted to climb. Just as he reached the tree the bear was upon him, 
and struck at him and knocked his gun from his hand He succeeded in 
getting part way up the tree when the bear caught him by the boot and 
held on. Both fell to the ground. The bear then ran to her cubs, and 
John made good time for the bushes ; but before he reached them the 
bear was upon him again. Just as the bear reached him he sprang over 
a large pine log. The bear slopped on the log, and John reached the 
bushes and got away. During all this time his partner, who was near 
him, saw the whole affair, but climbed up a tree, and kept out of danger, 
never offering any assistance. 

Mr. Bush has killed buffalo, antelope, mountain sheep, bear, wolves, 
and almost all kinds of wild game of the country. 

TikJmas Young 

was born in Maryland in 1766. From there he went to Virginia, where, 
in about 1793, he married Mary Parker. The Youngs are of German 
descent, the Parkers of Irish extraction. Shortly after their marriage 
they moved to Kentucky, then to Hamilton County, Ohio, then to Mont- 
gomery County, where they lived a few years, then came to what is now 
Shelby County about 1808, and located on section 16, Orange Township, 
and took a lease on said school section. The land on which he settled 
had been previous^' settled on by Abram Cajinon in 1806. It was here 
that Isaac Young was born March 17, 1810, he being the first white child 
born within the present limits of Orange Township. In 1832 he married 
Wilmuth Lucas. They have raised a family of five children, whose 
names and date of birth are as follows: Wallace, born 1833; Lydia, 
born 1840; Elizabeth, born 1842; Minerva, born 1844; and Naaman, 
born 1849. Mr. Young is now the oldest settler in the township, and 
perhaps in the county, who was born here ; he having lived in the same 
township, and within one mile of the same place, for seventy-two years. 
He cast his first vote for President for Andrew Jackson, and has voted 
at every presidential election since that time; but after the first election 
he voted the Whig ticket until 1856, since which time he has been an 
unswerving Republican. Mr. Young has been a member of the United 
Brethren Church for over forty years. lie has retired from active life* 
having accumulated a competence for the remainder of his life. He has 
always had the confidence and esteem of his neighbors; always doing as 
he would wish to be done by ; never having had a lawsuit in his life. 
Mr. Young says he has bought corn at 8£ cents per bushel, and had sue 
months’ time to pay for it. They sold wheat at 25 cents per bushel and 
hauled it to Piqua. To give the history of his commencement in life, 
his hardships aud privations, would be but to repeat the old story, so 
often told. I will close by giving the manner they used to catch fish 
before they were able to buy twine to make seines. They would make 
what was called a brush drng or kind of sejne made of brush, and woven 
together and supported by grape-vines. A sufficient number of the 
neighbors would get together to handle one of these drags; they would 
sweep the river from one side to the other, and sometimes would catch 
barrels at one haul. 

Naaman Young, son of Isaac Young, was born in Shelby County in 
1849, and married Margaret J. Bortun in 1879. They have two children, 
viz., Stanley D. and Mary D. 

Wm. P. Barkalow. 

The ancestors of the Buckalows— now written Barkalow — were among 
the first emigrants from Holland to New York — then New Amsterdam 
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They were worthy descendants of the hardy, industrious, and honest 
Dutch nation. The indomitable perseverance and success of the Dutch 
is everywhere proverbial. After aiding in the settlement of New York 
and New Jersey, some of the descendants of the Barkalows emigrated 
to Kentucky, from thence to Ohio. William P. Barkalow, the worthy 
ancestor of the Shelby County Barkalows, was bora in New Jersey in 
the year 17C8. Just when he removed from New Jersey we have been 
unable to ascertain, but we next find him in Maysville, Ky. In 1790 he 
married Mary Tapscott. It was in Maysville that their lirst child, John 
Barkalow, was born. In 1804 they removed to Warren County, Ohio, 
where he died in the year 1852, his wife having died in 1843, at the age 
of seventy years. 

John Barkalow, 

as stated above, was born in Maysville, Ky., in the year 1801, and came 
with his parents to Warren County, Ohio, in 1804. In 1821 lie married 
Catharine De Nise, and in 1823 removed to Shelby County and settled on 
a tract of wild land in Orauge Township. This land he cleared and culti- 
vated, and built a good dwelling, where he resided until 1861, when his 
dwelling and household goods were almost totally destroyed by fire, and 
in his efforts to save his family, in which he succeeded, he came near 
losing his own life. He then removed to the town of Sidney, where he 
resided until his death, September, 1872. His widow survived him until 
January SI, 1882, when she died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. J. S. 
De Nise. They raised a family of eight children, whose names and date 
of birth are as follows: Mary A., born Sept. 21, 1X22; James D., Sept. 
12, 1824; Kleanor, May 2, 1827 ; Sarah, May 22, 1829 ; Lydia M., Feb. 
26, 1832; Celina, May 6, 1834; Nancy D., Nov. 19, 1836; and George D., 
March 4, 1839. 

James D. Barkalow 

wns born in Shelby County in 1824, on the bank of the Great Miami 
River, four miles below Sidney, in Orange Township, on land entered by 
Win. P. Barkalow, his grandfather, and has lived on the same farm from 
that t ime to the present. In 1849 he married Elizabeth Jackson, a daugh- 
ter of Edward and Jane Morris Jackson, who settled within the present 
limits of Orange Township in 1809. They have by their marriage two 
children, William W. and Frank A. Mr. Barkalow is now among the 
oldest residents of the township who were born here, having lived here 
fifty-eight years without intermission. 

Joseph T. Barkalow, 

a son of Wm. P. Barkalow, and brother of John Barkalow, was born in 
Warren County, Ohio, in 1817, lived with his father until 21 years of 
age, when, in 1839, he married Abba De Nise, who was born in Butler 
County, O., in 1821. By this union they had three children, viz., Elea- 
, nor, Mary, and Eliza; the last two only now living. In 1842 Mr. B. 
moved to Shelby County and located on section 22, Orange Township: 
they lived here two years, then returned to Warren County and remained 
about four years, then returned to his former home in Orange Township, 
where he lived until 1872, when he retired from the farm and moved to 
Kirkwood, where he and his wife live in a comfortable home with a com- 
petence for their remaining days. They are now living in the enjoyment 
of plenty, having spent a life of hard toil. It is to be hoped that their 
last days may be their happiest. 

James S. De Nise. 

William De Nise was a native of New Jersey, He came to Butler 
County, Ohio, in 1808. Daniel De Nise, his son, was two years old at 
the time of their settlement in Ohio. He married Eliza J. Shank. He 
died in 1878, having lived on the same farm for seventy years. James 
S., a son of Daniel, was bora in Butler County in 1832, and came to 
Shelbv County in 1854. In 1853 he married Lydia M. Barkalow. The}’ 
have had born to them five children, viz., James A., born 1855; Mary 
E., born 1857 ; George B., born 1859; Daniel, born 1868; and John B., 
bora 1872. They are located on part of the old Barkalow farm in sec. 18. 

Isaac Fulton 

was born in Shelby County in the year 1842. He is a son of Robert and 
Rebecca Bigham Fulton, who settled in Shelby Count}' in 1839. In 1866 
he married Nancy Barkalow, a daughter of John Barkalow. They have 
one child, Wrn. B., born 1807. They are located on part of the Barka- 
low homestead in Orange Township. 

Henry P. Johnston, 

a son of Christopher Johnston, was born in Mercer County, Ohio, in 
1840, where he lived, and was raised on a farm. In 1862 he entered the 
army in the 118th O. V. I., and served until the close of the war. During 
his service in the army his father moved to Miami County. When Mr. 
Johnston came home from the army he again made his home with his 
.father. Here he formed the acquaintance of Miss Mary Barkalow, a 


daughter of Joseph T. Barkalow, of Shelby County. They were married 
in 1866, and the following year located in Orange Township, on section 
28. They have by this marriage four children, Nellie C., Rowland E., 
Lulie J., and Mary E. J. A brief sketch of the Johnston family will be 
found in the Washington Township history, under the head of Esq. John 
and S. A. Johnston, who are brothers of Henry P.’s father. 

Thomas Duncan. 

The father of the above — James Duncan — was born in Pennsylvania in 
1806, came to Montgomery County, where, in the year 1828, he married 
Matilda Wise. In 1834 they removed to Shelby County, and located in 
Washington Township. They raised a family of seven children. Mrs. 
Duncan died in 1853. Thomas Duncan is the oldest of this family; he 
was born in Montgomery County in 1812; he lived at home with his 
father until he was twenty-one years of age. In 1853 he married Sarah 
J. Doak. By this union they have raised a family of six children, Mary 
A., Clarinda, Sarah J., Samuel, James, and Viola M. Mr. Duncan is 
located on part of the old Doak homestead. Samuel Doak, the father of 
Mrs. Duncan, was bora in Pennsylvania in 1798, came with his father — 
Patrick Doak — to the present limits of Shelby County in 1810, and 
located in what is now Washington Township, but had entered land in 
Orange ; but on account of Indian troubles did not settle on his land 
until several years afterward. In 1827 he married Esther Heath, and 
raised a family of five children, John C., Sarah J., Chambers, Janies, and 
Samuel. Samuel Doak, Sen., died in 1845; his wife died in 1881. 

Hiram Sarver. 

The Sarvcrs are of German extraction Their first settlement in 
America was in Virginia. The first of whom we can get any knowledge 
was Samuel Sarver, w’ho was born in Virginia about 1790. He served 
as a soldier in the war of 1812. After his terra of enlistment in 1814 he 
married Sarah Brill. They raised a family of six boys. This family 
came to Shelby Codnty in 1825, and located in Green Township. When 
they came to Ohio all the effects they had they brought on the back of 
one horse. Mrs. Sarver rode on this same horse together with the two 
youngest children. Mr. Sarver and the other children walking all the 
way. When they landed they had 110 money. They squatted on a piece 
of land, which several years afterward they bought. It is not necessary 
to describe the hardships through which they had to pass in a new coun- 
try, with a family of six small children and no means of support, except 
the hands of one man to provide food and clothing for his wife and chil- 
dren in the woods without an acre of cleared land. It was here in the 
woods that Hiram Sarver was born in the year 1828, three years after 
their settlement. He lived with his father until he died in 1843. He 
then hired out for six years at $25 a year and his everyday clothing. In 
1853 he married Nancy Dickensheets, by whom he has had eleven chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living, viz., Margaret L. J., Mary C., Charles 
H., William G., Ella M., Carrie M., and Emery C. Mr. S. bought his 
present home with the money he earned before he married, working at 
$25 per year, except $100 he received from his father’s estate. They are 
located on section 32. Henry Dickensheets, the father of Mrs. Sarver, 
was born in Maryland about 1795. When a young man he went to Ken- 
tucky, where he formed the acquaintance of Mary Hines, and came with 
her to Montgomery County, Ohio, about 1814, and was there married. 
It was here that Mrs. Sarver was born in 1831, and brought by her 
parents to Shelby County in 1832. 

Samuel Bird 

was born in New Jersey in 1785. He was married to Alice Voorhees. 
They raised a family of eleven children. This family removed to Shelby 
County in 1832, and settled in Green Township. Here he entered a piece 
of land, which he cleared and made himself a home. He died in 1846. 
His wife died in 1853. Of the children there are six now living. Mrs. 
Angcletta Frazer was the sixth of these eleven children. She was born in 
New Jersey in 1824, and was brought by her parents to Shelby County when 
eight years old. She lived at home with her parents until 1837, when she 
married John L. Sarver. A short time after their marriage they bought 
eighty acres of land in the timber. They had but one hundred dollars 
to pay on this land. They erected themselves a cabin, and commenced 
to make themselves a home. Within six years of the time they com- 
menced on their place they had it cleared, and paid for, and good build- 
ings erected. A few years further on they had added to this three more 
eighty acre lots, which were soon put under cultivation. Mr. Sarver 
was one of the successful farmers of Orange Township. He was born in 
Virginia in 1817, and died in 1874. They raised a family of six chil- 
dren, whose names and dale of birth are as follows: Samuel B., 1848; 
Perry Lee, 1849; Rebecca M., 1852; Elizabeth A., 1855; John G., 1859; 
anil Jesse, 1862. At the death of Mr. Sarver he left an indebtedness of 
$1500, which Mrs. Sarver with the help of her children paid off, besides 
building their home. She has since the death of Mr. Sarver managed 
the farm herself. In 1875 she married George Frazer, with whom she 
lived until 1880. She resides on section 36. 
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James McCracken 
» 

was born in County Down, Ireland (the native place of St. Patrick), 
in 1814. His parents were John and Ellen McCracken. They were 
Protestants, and in good circumstances, and gave their children a 
fair education. James lived at home witli his father until grown 
to manhood. In 1848 he married Miss Mary A. Donaldson. After 
marriage he was persuaded by his wife to sell his interest in his 
father’s estate, and cross the ocean to America, and seek a home. So 
he sold his part of the estate to one of his brothers for £85 ($325) per 
acre, and immediately sailed for New York. After reaching this country 
the}' soon found their way to Warren County, Ohio, where he superin- 
tended a farm for a few years, waiting to learn something of the country 
jiefore purchasing a home. In 1851 he came to Shelby County, and 
bought his present home on section 11. Mr. McCracken has made a 
model farm of this place. In 1878 he bought another farm of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres. Mr. and Mrs. McCracken have two children, 
Henry S. and James N. In 1873 Mr. M. went back to his native Green 
Isle to visit the place of his birth, aiid thinking perhaps they would sell 
their home here and return to Ireland. But after going back he was not 
long in deciding to remain in the land where there were no landed aris- 
tocrats, but where all were equal, “the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 

Dr. Jacob J. Millhouse. 

Maurice Millhouse, the grandfather of the above, was a Swiss. He 
followed the sea, and was a captain of a merchant vessel that traded 
between France and the American colonies. He maVried a French lady 
by the name of De Verne, whom he brought with him to America, and 
settled in Maryland about 1740. It was here in the year 1755 they were 
both massacred by the Indians, leaving three children. John Millhouse, 
one of these three children, was the direct ancestor of the Ohio Mill- 
houses. About 1776 he married Margaret Wrench, and came to Ohio 
in 1804, and located in Montgomery County, where they lived four years, 
then removed to Miami County in 1808. They raised a family of six 
children. David Millhouse, one of the six, was the father of the subject 
of this sketch. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1801 ; was the youngest 
of the family. Catharine, one of these children, afterward became the 
wife of William Richardson, one of the early settlers of Shelby County. 
Barbary, another of these children, became the wife of Henry Dilbone, 
who, together with her husband, was killed by the Indians August Is, 
1813, a sketch of which is given in another place in this work. Eliza- 
beth was another of these six children. She married Henry C. Line, the 
father of David M. Line, of Shell)}' County. Susan, another of the same 
family, married John Simmons, who enlisted in the regular army. While 
in the army, in August, 1812, he was stationed at Fort Chicago. The 
fort was destroyed by the Indians, and he with the other soldiers were 
all massacred. His wife, who was with him at the time, was taken pris- 
oner by the Indians, and was kept about one year, when she was restored 

to her friends, and afterward married Kcdenbaugh, of Shelby 

County. David Millhouse married Eliza Gearhart. They raised a 
family of eight children. Dr. Jacob J., a son of David Millhouse, was 
born in Miami County in 1836, lived with his father until he became of 
age. He then went to school, and taught school until 1»64, when he 
entered the army. After returning from the army in 1864 he commenced 
the study of medicine in Piqua under the instruction of Drs. O’Ferril 
and Ashton, and graduated at the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cincin- 
nati in 1869. He then located in Kirkwood, where he commenced the 
practice of medicine, and still continues its practice. In 1865 he mar- 
ried Miss Georgia A. Estabrook. By this union they have two children, 
Edward D. and Charlie E. 


William Proctor. 

Richard Proctor was born in Ireland, came to the United States in 
1792, and located in York County, Pennsylvania, where the same year 
he married Rebecca Stringer. They raised a family of eight children, 
only one of whom is now living, viz., William Proctor, the subject of 
this sketch, who was born in York County, Pennsylvania, in 1796. In 
the year 1817 he came to Ohio, and located in Butler County, where in 
1822 he married Ruth Tannehill, with whom he had seven children. In 
1831 he moved to Logan County, and settled in the woods where he had 
previously entered land. This land he cleared himself, then sold it, and 
bought a place in Shelby County, to which he moved in 1854. Here his 
wife died in 1863. In 1866 he married Mary Trahern, his present wife. 
Mrs. Proctor was the daughter of Eliaeum Staples, who was of Scotch 
descent. Her mother was Nancy Neal, of English descent, who came to 
America early in the eighteenth century, and located in the State of 
Maine. Mrs. Proctor was born in New Hampshire in 1816. When quite 
young she was taken to Philadelphia, where in about 1832 she married 
Thomas Lloyd, with whom she had one child, Henri. Mr. Lloyd died 
in 1839. She afterward married Asa Trahern, with whom she lived until 
1860, when he died. She then in 1866 married Mr. Proctor. 


Benjamin Wirt 

was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, in the year 1807. He was the 
eldest son of George Wirt and Anna Spiker Wirt. George Wirt was born 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania, in 1784, and married in 1806. The Wirts 
emigrated to Ohio in 1825, and located in Montgomery County. It was 
here that Benjamin formed the acquaintance of Mary Walburn, to whom 
he was married in 1829. In 1835 they removed to Franklin Township, 
Shelby County, on a piece of land that he had previously entered. Mr. 
Wirt, like most other new-comers in that early day, commenced without 
any means, and lived, as all pioneers did, on the common fare oNiog and 
hominy. Mr. Wirt, after clearing his farm sold it, and bought one in 
Orange Township, where he now lives. They have raised a family of 
three children, Sarah A., Catharine, and David. Mr. and Mrs. Wirt*have 
lived to see their family of children grow up and become settled in life. 
Now these veteran pioneers are left as they began in life, all alone in 
the world. But they have a competence to live on for the rest of their 
days. They are both enfeebled with old age, and broken down by hard 
work. It is to be hoped that their last days may be peaceful and pleas- 
ant as their first were full of hard toil and unpleasant. 

John L. McKee. 

To trace the ancestors of the McKees we go to Ireland, but the date 
of their emigration to America is not definitely known, but perhaps dur- 
ing the last half of the eighteenth century. They first located in Penn- 
sylvania. It was here that James McKee was born in the year 1803. 
About the year 1825 he came to Shelby County, where in 1833 he mar- 
ried Sarah McKnight, and raised a family of five children. John L. is 
the youngest of this family; he was born in 1845. He lived on the home 
place in Orange Township until he grew up to manhood. In 1868 he 
married Miss Mariah Diltz, but still remained on the homestead until, 
in the spring of 1881, he bought a stock of goods at Kirkwood, and has 
been engaged in trade since that time. They have a family of four chil- 
dren, whose names and date of birth arc as follows: James E., 1869; 
Albertes L., 1872; Willie F., 1874; and J. Clifford, 1876. 

John C. Simes, 

a son of John and Rebecca Walkup Simes, was born in Champaign 
County in 1814. In 1844 he married Amanda A. Hendley. By this 
union they have raised a family of seven children ; their names are as 
follows: William H., Mary A., Clarissa R., Florences., Delphine C., 
George C., and Denton J. Mr. Simes, while he lived, had the esteem 
and respect of his neighbors, who elected him for a number of years to 
fill the office of treasurer of his township. He died February, 1878. 

The O’Hendleys, or Heudleys as they are now called, were from Ire- 
land, came to the American colonies long before the Revolution, and 
married in America a lady from Holland. Win. Hendley was a descend- 
ant of this couple: he was a resident of Boston, ami was one of the 
party who made that large pot of tea in Boston Harbor. He served as 
a soldier throughout the Revolutionary War. We have no knowledge 
when or to whom he was married, but he raised a family of ten children. 
John D. was the youngest of these; he was born in Boston in 1792, 
married Clarissa Harrington in 1816, and raised a family of five children* 
Mrs. Simes was one of these five; she was born in Clinton County, 0., 
in 1821, removed to Miami County in 1829, married John C. Simes in 
1844, and came to Shelby County in 1850. 

Thomas Holmes (Sen.) 

was born in Ireland in 1748; he lived on his native isle until he grew to 
manhood, and married Margaret Henderson, by whom he had four chil- 
dren— two sons and two daughters. She then died. He remained single 
for several years, then married Jane Miller about 1800, and immediately 
sailed for the United States with his wife and two daughters (leaving 
his sons to inherit his estate), and shortly afterward located in Harrison 
County, O. They remained in this county until 1826, when they came 
to Shelby County and located in Orange Township on land that had been 
settled on by Abram Minnear. Mr. Holmes died in 1831. 

Thomas Holmes, Jr., a son of the above, was born in Harrison County, 
O., in 1814. When twelve years of age he came with his parents to 
Orange Township. At the death of his father, in 1831, he left home and 
worked by the month until 1834, when he married Dorcas Blue, with 
whom he has raised a family of ten children, with names as follows: 
Jane, Jemima, Elizabeth, Catharine, Mary E., Louisa B., ltaper, Alice, 
Celia, and William. In 1835 he returned with his wife to Orange and 
located on the old homestead of his father, where he has lived to I he 
present time. 

Raper Holmes was born in Shelby County in 1853. He is a son of 
Thomas Holmes. In 1«73 he married Sarah Lane, a daughter of Wil- 
liam and Eliza Lane. They have raised a family of four children — Floyd 
M., Allie G., Fawnce 1% and John V. They are located on section 7. 
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Harvey M. Cornell, 

a son of George N. and Chloe (Hanel) Cornell, was born in Warren 
County, 0., in 1830. His father was born in Canada in 1798, came with 
his parents to the United States, and located in Warren County, Ohio, 
where he married and raised a family of sixteen children. Of the six- 
teen children, six of them were boys. It is said of these six boys — and 
has never been disputed — that not one of them ever tasted liquor, beer, or 
wine, or used tobacco in any form, or used any profane language in their 
lives. Such an example is seldom known, and is worthy of record. 

Harvey M. was the second son ; he lived with his parents till he was 
twenty-seven years of age. He received a fair common school education. 
In 1858 lie came to Greene Township, Shelby County, and bought 160 
acres of land. The same year he married Sarah E. Dorsey, but within 
five months after their marriage she was burned to death by her clothes 
taking fire while washing some bedding. In 1859 he married Rosanna 
Christman. By this union they have six children, viz., Cldoe A., born 
1863; Leana M., born 1865; Ancil E., born 1867; Ulysses G., born 1*69; 
Harvey O., born 1871; and Jesse A., born 1874. When Mr. Cornell first 
came to the county and bought land he had but $500. He gave a mort- 
gage on this land for $3500. His land was nearly all in the woods. He 
cleared it and paid off his indebtedness within twelve years, and had 
saved $3000 beside, which he paid on his present home, for which he 
agreed to pay $9000. He has since paid off this indebtedness, and has 
several thousand dollars beside — all made by farming since he came to 
the county. 

John F. Kiggens 

was born in Miami County in 1817. His father was Robert Kiggens, 
who was born in Maryland in 1789, and came to Miami County when a 
young man. Here he enlisted in the army and served under Gen. Har- 
rison in Northwest Ohio. In 1814 he married Mary Boyer and moved 
to Orange Township in 1818 ; consequently John F. was but one year of 
age at the time of their settlement in this county. In 1838 lie married 
Sarah M. McClosky'. He has had six children, five of whom are now 
living, viz., Maggie, William M., Emma T., Laura B., and John C. F. 

The great-grandmother of Mr. K., Kerns, died in Orange Township 

at the age of 113 years. 

John Mott 

was born in Germany in 1813. He, with his parents, started to come to 
the United States in 1832, but Jacob Mott, the father, died on the way 
and was buried on the coast of France. The widow, with her children, 
continued their journey and landed in New York. They immediately 
started for Ohio, and located in Richland County. Mr. Mott while yet 
in Germany had received a fair education, and had studied civil engi- 
neering. in 1835, hearing of the building of the Miami Canal, he came 
to Shelby County and engaged with the engineer corps, and remained 
with it until the completion of the canal. In 1839 he was married to 
Susan Sims, with whom he raised six children : Mary, John, Sarah, 
James, William, and Callie. In 1865 his wife died. In 1870 he married 
Missouri A. Funk, widow of Wm. Funk, deceased, whose maiden name 
was Stanley. 

William Mott, son of John Mott, was born in Miami County, O., in 
1855, and married Eva Platt in 1878. They have one child, Luella F. 
Mrs. Mott is a daughter of Jonathan and Mary Atterson Platt. She 
was born in New Jersey in 1854. Her parents came to Shelby County 
in 1856. 

Noah Rhinehart 

was born in Fairfield County in 1821, and was taken by his parents to 
Seneca County the same year, where they located in the woods without 
even a cabin. They at first sheltered themselves beside a log, and covered 
themselves with bark to protect themselves from the weather. The 
parents of Mr. Rhinehart — Jacob Rhinehart and Susanna Leslie — were 
married in Fairfield County, O., in 1 820. After their removal to Seneca 
County they had just made a start in the woods, and had only been 
living there a few months when Mr. Rhinehart went to assist a neighbor 
to raise a mill. He was instantly killed by the falling of a timber. Airs. 
Rhinehart then returned with her son Noah to Fairfield County, where 
he was put out among strangers, and never learned to know but little 
about his parents, not having seen his mother but a few times in his life. 
He was raised on a farm in Fairfield County un til 1843, when he went 
to Seneca County and worked by the month for about one year, then 
married Rebecca Huddle in 1845, and moved on to a piece of wild land, 
where he built a cabin and commenced life in the woods without help. 
He cleared this farm himself and lived there until 1864, when he bought 
his present place in Shelby Count} - , where he now resides. They have 
raised three children, viz., Lydia, Amanda, and Jacob. 

Jacob, the son of the above, was born in Seneca County in 1852, and 
came with his parents to Shelby County in 1864. In 1876 he married 
Frances A. Butler. By this union they have two children, viz., Alvin D. 
and David F. Mr. R. has received a liberal education, having received 
the advantage of the common schools and one year at Heidelberg College. 


Benjamin Huddle, 

father of Mrs. Noah Rhinehart, was born in Virginia in 1804. In 1816 
he came with his father, Daniel Huddle, to Fairfield County, where he 
married Anna Sites in 1823. Mrs. Rhinehart was the first child and was 
born in 1824. She was the first of eighteen children by the same parents. 
They located in Seneca County in 1828. When Mr. Huddle first located 
in Seneca he owned eighty acres that he had entered. On this wild land 
he took his wife and four small children. Afterward there were born to 
them fourteen others. Of these eighteen children, fourteen lived to be- 
come men and women. To each of these children he left at his death 
eighteen hundred dollars, all gotten by industry and economy. 

James K. Patterson 

was born in Seneca County, O., in 1845, and married Lydia Rhinehart, 
a daughterof Noah Rhinehart, in 1876. They have had born to them 
two children, viz., Edwin F. and Melvina A. 

James Caven. 

George Caven, with his wife and part of his family, emigrated from 
Scotland to the United States just at the close of the Revolutionary 
war, and settled in Rockbridge County, Virginia. It was here, in the 
year 1790, that John A. Caven was born. When quite young, perhaps 
early in the present century, he came with his father’s family to Miami 
County, and settled on Spring Creek, close to the Shelby County line. 
In 1823 he married Elizabeth Scott. The result of this union was nine 
children. He lived here to raise his family, and make for them a com- 
fortable home. He died in 1850. Mrs. Caven died in 1869. Of this 
family seven are still living. James, the sixth of the family, was born 
in 1836. He lived at home with his father until he died; then remained 
with his mother until 1855, when he went to Illinois, where he lived until 
1864. Then he went to try his luck in the gold mines of Idaho. In 
1866 he returned to Miami County, when in 1868 he married Miss Annetta 
Sayers. They have raised a family of four children, whose names and 
date of birth are as follows: William, born 1871; James, born 1873; 
Samuel, born 1875; and Harley, born 1877. In 1874 they settled iu 
Shelby County, on land entered by John Morrow in the year 1819. The 
patent has the signature of James Monroe, Presideut of the United 
States. 

Of the ancestors of Mrs. Caven we know nothing, except of her father 
and mother. Her father, Samuel Sayers, was born in Miami County in 
1810. In his father’s family there were seventeen children, and all grew 
up to man and womanhood, and all married, except one daughter, who 
died at the age of 17 years. Mr. Sayers was killed in Is77 by the run- 
ning away of a team of horses. Mrs. Sayers still survives, and is living 
on the old homestead in Miami County. 

Jeremiah Redenbaugh 

was born in Pennsylvania in 1793. He was a son of John Redenbaugh, 
the early pioneer of Shelby County. In 1799 they removed to Hamilton 
County, Ohio. Previous to the War of 1812 the Redenbaughs came to 
the present limits of Ornnge Township, but remained but a short time, 
when, on account of Indian troubles, they returned to Hamilton County, 
where they remained until the year 1818, when they returned to this 
county. In 1817 Jeremiah married Margaret Shanldin, whom he brought 
with him to his backwoods home. They lived to raise a family of thir- 
teen children. In 1866 Mr. R. returned to Illinois, where he died in 
1872. His wife only survived him about ten days. 

Aaron Redenbaugh, a son of Jeremiah Redenbaugh, was born in 
Shelby County in 1829 . In 1862 he married Elizabeth Voorhees, a 
daughter of Reuben Voorhees. She was born in Montgomery County 
in 1841. They moved to Illinois the same year that his father did. 
They remained there until 1880, when they returned to Orange Town- 
ship, and are now located on part of the old homestead of Reuben Voor- 
hees. They have raised four children, viz., Annie B., Charles O., Sami. 
R., and Clarinda. The first two only are living. 

Joseph We ad. 

The father of the above (Robert Wead) was born iu York County, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1781. His father was born in Ireland. Robert 
Wead married Mary Gibson in 1814. They raised a family of eight chil- 
dren, of which Joseph was the youngest. He was born in Montgomery 
County, Ohio, in 1831. His father having settled there in 1806, and 
died in the same place in 1873 at the age of 92 years. His wife died in 
1871, aged 84 years. In 1853 Joseph Wead married Mary Wiley, of 
Miami County, with whom he lived until 1860, when she died. He then, 
in 1861, married Margaret B. McKnight. They by this union have eight 
children, viz., Samuel M., Mary L., Ella J., Wiliam A., Lizzie E., Hattie 
B., Joseph G., and Harry G. They came to Shelby County in 1 -64. 
and bought the old Minnear farm, on section 1, where they now reside. 
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Samuel M. Shaw. 

Thomas Shaw, the grandfather of the above, was born in Ireland in 
1741; came to America in 1750, and located in Kentucky, and became 
a neighbor and intimate acquaintance of Daniel Boone, the noted hunter 
and Indian scout, lie was a soldier in the lievolutionary war. His 
son, Alexander Shaw, was born in Kentucky in 1792, and married 
Martha Culbertson, and came to Green County, Ohio, in 1816, where ! 
they lived until 1829, when they came to Shelby County and located in 
Sidney. He lived in Sidney but a few months when he bought a farm, i 

one mile south of Sidney ; moved on to his land, and made his home j 

there until he died in 1849. Mrs. Shaw died in 1871. Samuel M. was 
born in Green County in 1818; came with his father to Sidney in 1829; 
was raised on the farm. After the death of his father he still remained 
at homeland maintained the family and paid ofT the indebtedness on the 
farm. In 1858 he married Catharine Burtgess, by whom he has three j 
children — Charles, Belle, and Sarah. Mr. Shaw has given his time and 
attention to the farm and the burning of lime, with the exception of 
some ten years that he lived in Sidney to give his children the advautage 
of schools. 

Joseph Fergus. 

As early as the middle of the eighteenth century Fergus, with his son 
Francis, came from Ireland to America, and located in Virginia. Francis 
remained iu Virginia, and married there. When he married, or to whom ' 
he was married, or the number of his family, to us is not Known ; but | 
we find that he had one son, John Fergus, born in 1794. He remained 
in Virginia until lie grew to manhood, when he was married to Nancy 
Guthrie, with whom lie lived less than a year, when she died. The time I 
of his marriage and deatli of his wife is not known. In 1819 he came 
to Miami County, Ohio, where, in 1820, he married Margaret Stafford. 
Through misfortune Mr. F. lost all his property, and in 1823 he removed 
to Shelby County, and bought land iu Washington Township. Here he ! 
stuck some stakes iu the ground, put up some poles, and covered it with i 
his wagon cover. This wns in July. In August, Joseph Fergus, the j 

subject of this sketch, was born in this cloth tent. He lived at home ' 

until the death of his father in 1837, not having the advantage of a 
single day’s schooling. In 1839 he went to learn the carpenter trade, at 
which he served an apprenticeship of three years. During this appren- 
ticeship he received five months’ schooling, all he ever got in his life. In 
1847 he married Barbary Ullery. By this marriage they raised a family 
of eleven children, viz., Caroline E., Richard H., Sarah C., John S., Win. 

A., Mary M., Joseph L., Winfield S., Charles E., Wealthy E., and Laura 

A. Mr. F. worked at iiis trade until 1855, when he bought a farm and 
sawmill in Orange Township, where he now lives. 

Alexander Snodgrass. 

Thompson Snodgrass, the father of Alexander, was born in Mont- 
gomery County in 1804. He lived there to marry Margaret Holmes. 
They remained in Montgomery until they removed to Shelby County in ; 
1836. The family at that time consisted of three children, Alexander, 
Elizabeth J., and James. Alexander was born in Montgomery County 
in 1832. They located in Clinton Township, where he made his home 
until he married. In 1860 he married Clemena Boyer, a daughter of 
Jacob Boyer, who settled on the place where Mr. Snodgrass now lives ! 
in 1810. They have raised a family of five children, viz., Thompson L., 
Elizabeth F., Laura E., Ledora, and Sevella B. 

William B. Lefferson. 

The above was one of five children of Garret Lefferson, who was born 
in the State of New Jersey about 1795, and came to Ohio in tiie early 
part of the present century, and located in Hamilton County. Here in 
1816 he married Sarah Barkalow, and remained in Hamilton County 
until he died in 1828. His widow lived to the age of seventy-seven i 

years, when she died in Butler County, Ohio, in 1875. William Leffer- 
son, the one of whom we write, was born in Hamilton County in 1823, 
and was but five years of age at the death of his father. He then went to l 

live with his grandfather Barkalow, with whom he remained until he 
was twenty-one years of age. Iu 1848 lie came to Shelby County, and 
bought the land owned by his mother given to her by her father, Wil- i 
liam P. Barkalow. Shortly after coming to the eouuty he formed the ! 
acquaintance of Isabel J. Reynolds, to whom he was married in 1850. 
They have raised five children, as follows: David F., boru 1852; James 

B. , born 1853; Sarah B , born 1857; C has. G., born 1858; and Edward 

C. , born 1862. Mr. Lefferson is now located on the old homestead of 

William Berry, near the site of the old red mill, built prior to the war of 
1812. David Reynolds, father of Mrs. Lefferson, was born in Pennsvl- ’ 
vania in 1786, married Sarah Stewart in 1813. When they first came to | 
Ohio they located in Warren County, but removed to Shelby County in 
1830 when Mrs. Lefferson was four years of age. Mr. Reynolds lived in 
Orange till he died iu 1868. 1 


The Hetzler Family. 

Jacob Hetzler was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, and. married 
there near the close of the eighteenth century, and shortly afterwards 
started for the West. At Pittsburgh they put their effects on a flat boat, 
and floated down the Ohio River, and landed at Cincinnati. The city at 
that time only contained a few houses. When Mr. H. started for the West, 
he took with him a barrel of apples. From the seeds of these apples 
some of the first orchards in Ohio were started. Some of the trees 
grown from these seeds are still standing and bearing fruit. Mr. 
Hetzler raised a family of nine children, seven boys and two girls. 
They located on a farm in Hamilton County, where they spent the rest 
of their days. Mr. and Mrs. Hetzler both died here about the same time, 
aged ninety-three years, and were buried on the farm on which they 
first settled. 

About the year 1811 or 1812 Mr. Hetzler had come to the territory of 
Miami and Shelby counties and entered five eighty-acre lots of land ad- 
joining each other. Three of them were in Shelby and two in Miami. 
These lands he gave to his five sons, John, Peter, Jacob, George, and 
Baltzer. Jacob, George, and Baltzer located in Shelby, the other two 
in Miami. John, the eldest of these boys, served in the war of 1812, and 
was a soldier under Gen. Harrison. George, the fourth son, was born in 
Hamilton County in 1800. lie lived at home with his parents until 
1823, when he married Nancy Freeman. In 1827 he came with his wife 
and two children to Shelby County. Like all the early settlers they had 
nothing to commence with, except strong and willing hands, but by de- 
voting his whole time and attention to the improvement of his land, he 
soon made of it a model farm, beside adding to it until he had nearly five 
hundred acres. They raised a family of six children, viz., Moses, Chris- 
topher, John F., Hannah, Elizabeth, and Sarah. Mr. Hetzler died in 
1875. Iiis widow is still living on the old homestead with her daughter, 
Mrs. Shell. 

Robert Packman was born in Canada in 1857, came to Shelby County 
in 1878, married Margaret B. Hetzler, a daughter of Moses Hetzler, in 
1879. They have born to them one child, Charles F. They reside on 
the home with Mrs. George Hetzler, the grandmother of Mrs. Packman. 

William Green. 

The father of the above — Joseph Green — was born in Massachusetts 
in 1790. In 1814 he married Rebecca A. Cottle, and the same year they 
moved to Ohio, and settled in Cincinnati, working for several years at 
the carpenter trade. Afterward he bought land in the western part of 
Hamilton County, on to which he moved and remained until 1824, when 
they removed to Warren County, Ohio, where they remained until 1832, 
then came to Shelby County, and located in Dinsmore Township, or what 
is now Dinsmore, as the township was not organized at that time. The 
first election held in the township was held at his house in the spring of 
1833. At the time Mr. Green first came to the county, his family con- 
sisted of his wife and six children. That portion of the county was en- 
tirely unimproved; their cows had to run in the woods for pasture. It 
was not long before they discovered that the milk sickness was in the 
neighborhood. Their cattle and hogs died from the effects of it. Seve- 
ral persons also died of the same, among them were Mrs. Green and two 
of their daughters. Mr. Green became discouraged, and determined to 
leave the country. So he returned with the balance of his family to 
Hamilton County in 1833, where he died in 1834. 

William Green, a son of the above, was born in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, in 1»20, consequently was twelve years of age at the time of their 
settlement in Shelby County. He returned with his father to Hamilton 
Count}', and remained there and in Cincinnati about one year. He then 
went to Warren County, where he worked by the day and month, get- 
ting work as best he could, part of the time getting only four dollars per 
month. In 1842 he married Miss Phebe Elwell, and immediately re- 
turned to Shelby County, Where they landed in the fall of 1842, with 
just one dollar in cash left to commence life with. With this cash capi- 
tal they made their start, he working by da} - s’ work for provision to live 
on until they could raise some corn and potatoes. From this beginning 
Mr. Green has made for himself and family a comfortable home. Every 
dollar of it made by their own hands, except forty acres of wild land. 
They have raised a family of eleven children, viz., Joseph, Martha, John, 
William, Charley, Emerson, Albert, George, Dora, Clarence, and Justice. 
In 1874 Mr. Green sold his farm in Dinsmore, and bought one in Orange, 
where he now lives rather a retired life, in the enjoyment of the fruit of 
his past labor. Beside this home farm he owns one of one hundred and 
sixty acres in Franklin. 

Malen Elwell and his wife Martha Bevins, the parents of Mrs. Green, 
came from Pennsylvania to Highland County, Ohio, in 1825. The El- 
wells are of German descent; the Bevins of Welsh and Swiss extraction. 
Mrs. Green was born in Pennsylvania in 1822. 

Rev. John M. Layman. 

The Laymans are of German extraction. The first we learn of them 
was in Hamilton County, Ohio, in 1795, where George Layman, the 
father of the subject of this sketch, was born, October, 1795. He was 
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the eldest of the family. He received a liberal education, and followed 
teaching for many years. In 1825 he came to Shelby County, and en- 
tered eighty acres of land in Orange Township ; and the same year mar- 
ried Mary McKnight, who had come to Shelby County in 1823. Mr. 
Layman raised a family of four children, — John M. was the eldest. He 
was born in Orange Township in 1826. He was raised on the farm. 
After arriving at manhood he entered Miami University at Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1851. He then entered the Cincinnati Theologi- 
cal Seminary, where he remained two years, when the school was re- 
moved to Danville, Kentucky. He then went to Princeton Theological 
Seminary ; completing his studies in 1854. He then entered the regular 
ministry in northwestern Ohio, where he remained until 1867, when he 
returned to Shelby County, the place of his nativity, to care for his 
parents in their old days. 11 is mother diet! in 1868; his father in 1870. 
In 1872 Mr. Layman married Mrs. Mary Long, the widow of Rev. Adam 
Long, a Lutheran minister, who died in India while a missionary in that 
country. His wife was with him at the time, and was left a widow in 
that distant country with two children, viz., John D. and Carrie E. Mr. 
and Mrs. Layman have two children — George M. and Archibald E. The 
Rev. Mr. Layman at the present time is devoting the most of his time 
to his farm, but still finds time for his studies and clerical duties. 

John Brown. 

The Browns arc — as far back as we can learn — natives of Virginia. 
From there they removed to Kentucky, thence to the territory of Ohio, 
years before it became a State. They located within the present limits 
of Clermont County. This pioneer was Joseph Brown and his wife, 
Mary’ Parker Brown. They settled here soon after their marriage. They 
raised a family' of twelve children. John was the fourth of the family; 
he was born in Clermont County in 1806. He lived to manhood on the 
farm, and worked with his father at the wheelwright trade. At inter- 
vals, when not engaged on the farm or otherwise, he would follow boat- 
ing down the river. They would load a flatboat with grain or provisions, 
and take it down to Natchez or New Orleans — those being their prin- 
cipal points of trade. In ls29 he married Miss Mary Fitzwater, and 
the following year (1830) came to Shelby County, and settled on 160 
acres of land that his father had entered several years prior. This land 
was all in the timber. From this wild, unbroken forest, he made a well- 
improved farm. Here he lived to raise a family of six children, viz , 
Mariah, Elizabeth, Mary Ann, Lavina, John P., and F. Ward. Mr. Brown 
died June 17, 1879. 

The Fitzwaters are of English descent. Their first location in America 
was in Pennsylvania. Thomas Fitzwater, the father of Mrs. Brown, 
came to Clermont County, Ohio, at the close of the last century. They 
lived in block-houses, and were among the first settlers of that county. 
It was here that Mrs. Brown was born in the year 1809. 

Levi Cofield, Esq., 

was born in Miami County, Ohio, in 1830. When about two y’ears of 
age his mother died. His father, just prior to this time, had left home 
on some business, and had gone to Cincinnati. From this time he was 
never heard from. It wa9 supposed that he was on board of a steam- 
boat that was blown up on the river about that time. So he never knew 
father, mother, brother, Or sister. When six years of age he was inden- 
tured to a man by the name of John Matthews, with whom he learned 
the tanning trade. At the completion of his indenture he left and en- 
gaged in the lime trade, which business he has followed since that time. 
In 1855. he married Miss Almira Crane. In 1859 he moved to Shelby 
County and burned lime, and shipped the first car of lime on the I). and 
M. Railroad that went north from Sidney to Wapakoneta. After re- 
maining here about eighteen months he returned to Montgomery County’, 
and remained until 1865, when he returned to Shelby County and bought 
part of the old Berry farm, on the river, where lie built a limekiln, from 
which he ships from thirty to sixty tons each season, beside retailing 
about one-half that amount. They have raised three children — Susan 
P., Benjamin F., and William O. Their second child, Benjamin F., was 
killed by accident in 1877. In 1879 Mr. Cofield was elected justice of 
the peace, and re-elected in 1882. 

• 

Frederick Lilienkamp 

was born in Prussia in 1822; lived there to marry Caroline Poppe in 
1848. In 1853 they emigrated to the United Stales, and located in 
Cincinnati, where they remained one year, then came to Sidney, where 
he worked at the tailor trade about six years, then removed in 1860 to 
the place he now lives. They have had six children, only three of whom 
are now living, viz., Frederick, Emma, and John. The place on which 
Mr. L. now lives formerly’ belonged to John Barber, who was born in 
New Jersey in 1782. He was married to Louisa Bolgus in 1819. She 
was a native of Germany, and born in 1795, and came to the United 
States in 1815. Mr. Barber came to Shelby County in 1830, and entered 
160 acres of land, and had made partial improvements on it. In 1860 
Mr. and Mrs. Barber, becoming enfeebled by age, and having no children 


to care for them in their old age, they persuaded Mr. Lilienkamp to 
move on to their place and care for them the rest of their days, which 
he did, giving them every comfort he could, and supplying their every 
want to their entire satisfaction. Previous to Mr. Barber’s death he 
made a clear deed to Mr. L. of all his lands and personal property, to 
compensate him for his labor and kindness to himself and his wife. Mr. 
Barber died June, 1864; his wife died in 1861. 

James Morrow. 

The name Morrow is a modification of the Scotch name of Murray’. 
The great-grandfather of James Morrow emigrated to America from 
Londonderry about 1730. John Morrow, the father of James, was born 
near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, about the time of the Revolutionary 
war. He was a brother of Jeremiah Morrow, who was the first Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Ohio; and also was Governor of Ohio from 
1822 to 1826. Governor Morrow came to the territory of Ohio in 1795. 
He was a member of the first convention that framed the Constitution 
of the Slate. John Morrow, a younger brother of the Governor, came 
to Ohio at the beginning of the present century, and located in Butler 
County. Here he married Mary Robinson about 180-1. James was the 
second son of this marriage. He was born in Butler County in 1810. 
In 1818 his father entered three-quarter sections of land in what is now 
Shelby County. This land he gave to his children. In 1838 James 
married Miss Mary Clark, and the same y’ear moved to his present home 
in section 34, Orange Township. They have raised a family of six chil- 
dren, viz., tyary A., Margaret J., Rebecca, Sarah, Robert C., and Elijah 
J. Mrs. Morrow died in 1860, since which time Mr. M. has lived with 
his children. 

Edward Jackson 

came from Virginia to Shelby County in the fall of 1809, and settled on 
the bank of the Miami River, within the present limits of Orange Town- 
ship, in section 14. His. home was here during the war of 1812. He 
built a block-house on his place for the protection of his family and 
neighbors against the invasion of hostile Indians. He left his family 
here while he joined Harrison’s army in his march through northwestern 
Ohio. It was during this time, while he was absent, his horses and 
cattle were stolen by the Indians. Mr. Jackson lived to return to his 
home and clear his land, and was the first man to build a brick house in 
the township, which still stands as a monument to his memory. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 

Green Township occupies the southeastern corner of Shelby’ County, 
and contains twenty-five sections, or is five miles square. It is bounded 
on the north by Perry Township, on the east by Champaign County, on 
the south by Miami County, and on the west by Orange Township. 

Organization. 

March 7, 1820. Ordered^ that all of that part of Orange Township that 
is east of the west tier of sections in the 2d township of both 12 and 13 
ranges, be erected into a new township by the name of Green Township, 
and that the qualified electors of said township meet at the house of John 
R. Medaris, on the first Monday in April next, to elect township officers. 

The above order is taken from the journal of the County Commission- 
ers. In 1825 the township was described as below by the Board of Com- 
missioners, and the metes and bounds established as set forth. 

Early Settlements. 

The first family’ who attempted to establish a home in the dense forest 
of Green Township were Henry Sturm and family, who came from Clark 
County, Ohio, some time during the year 1814, and made a settlement 
on the S. W. quarter of section 1. They had a family of twelve chil- 
dren, viz., Matthias, Margaret, Nicholas, Henry’, Peter, William, Jacob, 
Frederick, Ephraim, Elizabeth, George, and John, all of whom are now 
deceased except George, who resides in Perry Township, Shelby 
County, and John, who owns and is residing on the old home 
farm where the family first settled. The next settlement was made by’ 
Samuel Robinson, a son-in-law of Henry Sturm’s, who came from Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, with wife and two or three small children in March, 
1815, and settled on the N. W. quarter of section 19, where he made 
improvements and lived many years. The farm is now owned by George 
Ginn. In the year 1817 John R. and Abraham Medaris found their way 
to Green and made improvements on .section 19. The two brothers pur- 
chased or entered the south part of the section. Abraham Medaris set- 
tled on the S. W. quarter and John Medaris on the S. E. quarter of the 
section. It was at the house of .John It. Medaris that the first election 
in Green Township was held, in April, 1820. 
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John Ellsworth came from Clarke County, Ohio, in February, 1817, 
with wife and family, and settled on the N. VV. quarter of section 18. 
Tliaddeus Tuttle settled on a part of section 13 in 1818. Peter Prince- 
house came to the township about 1817 or ’18. William Richardson was 
an early settler in the township. 

Joseph Park made the first improvements on a part of the S. W. quar- 
ter of section 19, on which he resided several years and then moved out 
of the neighborhood. Edward Conroy, with wife and family, arrived in 
the township some time during the year 1818, and built his house on the 
N. E. quarter of section 10, where he lived many years. The farm is 
now owned by his son, Edward Conroy. Ezekiel Sargeant came from 
Clarke County, Ohio, to Shelby, in 1816, and located on a part of the S. 
W. quarter of section 6, Green Township. In 1816 William Bothel, a 
native of Pennsylvania, made a settlement on a part of the S. E. quarter 
of section 6. John Dorsey, a single man, came to Green Township some 
time between the years 1815-17, entered and made improvements on the 
N. W. quarter of section 4. He received his patent for the land, signed 
by President Adams, in 1818. A part of the land is now owned by his 
son, Isaac C. Dorsey. In 1818 David Larue came from Champaign 
County and settled on a part-of the S. E. quarter of section 10. Robert 
C. Cunningham settled the S. E. quarter of section 7 in September, 1819. 
Samuel Redenbo moved from Orange Township, this county, in 1819 or 
’20, and settled on the farm now owned by Mrs. Quinlish in section 25. 
In 1824 Silas Dorsey settled on a part of the S. W. quarter of section 4. 
Jacob Kizer was an early settler in the township. George W. Frazier 
and Daniel Apples were among the early settlers in the township, but 
the exact date of their coming has not been ascertained. Also, John 
Botkin can be numbered among the pioneers of the township. 

Others came in later and settled in Green, viz., Peter V. and David S. 
Sherwood in 1831; Samuel Bird and William Niswangerin 1832; John 
Platt and William B. Williams in 1833; Elias Barbee in 1834; Timothy 
Conover and John Dickinsheets in 1835; Herman R. Hunt in 1836; 
Matthias Gray in 1837; Paul F. Verdierand Samuel Woodward in 1839; 
Mahlon Moon in 1840; Dr. John C. Leedom in 1842 ; and many others 
whose names are not mentioned were among those who endured the 
hardships of a pioneer life, and assisted in clearing up and improving 
the township for the present generation to enjoy the benefits of their 
hard labor. 

Streams and Drainage. 

The northeastern part of Green Township is drained by the Tawawa, 
or more commonly known as Mosquito Creek, and its branches, which 
takes its source at a small lake in Champaign County, flows in a north- 
westerly direction, entering Green Township a short distance southeast 
of New Palestine, on section 1, crossing sections 1, 7, 8, 14, and 20, and 
from thence it flows into Perry Township. 

The central part of the township is drained by Leatherwood Creek 
and its branches, which enters the township from the south on section 
10, flowing in a northwesterly direction across the township, and con- 
nects witli Mosquito Creek in Perry Township, a short distance from 
the Green Township line. The township is also drained by a number 
of large ditches, which have been cut through the level or flat portion of 
the township. 

Surface. 

The surface of the township is level, except along or near the streams, 
where it is slightly broken or undulating. 

Physicians. 

In about 1820 or 1821 Dr. Pratt came into Green Township, and re- 
mained about one year. The next was Dr. Little, who remained several 
years. Dr. Leedom has been a practising physician in the vicinity of 
New Palestine since 1842, and at this time has a large and extensive 
practice. Dr. Hunt, a homoeopathic, is located a short distance south 
of New Palestine, and has a good practice. Drs. Shaw and Beamer are 
located iu Plattsville, Green Township, and both are good men in the 
profession. 

Justices of the Peace. 

The first justices of the peace in Green were Henry Sturm and Chas. 
Johnston, elected in April, 1820. The present justices were Esq. Siraes 
and Bowersock until December, 1881, when Mr. Bowersock resigned, 
which leaves only one in the township at this writing. 

Township Clerk. 

Charles Dorsey was the first clerk of the township, and Mr. Needles 
is the present one. 

First Road 

in Green Township is the one known as the TTrbana and Sidney road, 
which passes through New Palestine. 


j The First Brick House 

was erected by John Medaris in about 1824, near where Plattsville is 
now located. It was a small structure and remained standing as a land 
mark many years. 

Flections. 

The first election was held at the house of John Medaris in April, 
1820. 

Mills. 

The first mill was erected by John Medaris. It was a corn cracker, 
located near where Plattsville now stands, on which he ground corn for 
the early settlers of the township, or any others that would come to his 
mill. In 1826 or 1827 William Ellsworth erected a water power saw mill 
on Leatherwood Creek near Plattsville, which was the first saw-mill in 
Green Township. Abraham Medaris also erected a saw-mill, a few years 
later, a short distance below where Ellsworth mill stood on Leatherwood 
Creek. Samuel Robinson built a saw-mill on the same stream, near 
where Henry Robinson now lives, several years after the Medaris mill 
was erected. In 1854 the Hageman Brothers erected a steam saw-mill 
one mile south of Plattsville, which is now owned and operated b} - J. I*. 
Hageman. In 1865 John Sargeant and John Neal built a steam saw-mill 
on the John Sturm farm near New Palestine. In 1879 Gabriel Harbaugh 
! came into the township with a portable steam saw-mill, which he located 
at the four corners, on the southwest corner of section 11, where it is 
now standing, and is operated by Harbaugh and McClain, who are doing 
an extensive business in the manufacture and sale of all kinds of hard 
wood lumber, also poplar and linn lumber. In the fall of 1881 they 
supplied their mill with new machinery, and a new forty-horse power 
engine, which gives them the power or capacity to cut from 8"00 to 
10,000 feet of lumber in ten hours. 

Officers. 

Justices of the Peace: Henry Sturin, April, 1820. Charles John- 
ston, April, 1820. Philip Jackson, April 4, 1835. Thompson Vaughn, 
Dec. 8, 1836. Elias Barbee, Dec. 31, 1836. Elias Barbee, Dec. 6, 
1839. Thompson Vaughn, Dec. 6, 1839. N. Sherieff, April 15, 1842. 
Thompson Vaughn, Jan. 1842. N. Sherieff, April 25, 1845. Thompson 
Vaughn, Nov. 15, 1845; resigned Aug. 7, 1846. N. Sherieff, April 22, 
1848. Samuel Lewis, Sept. 22, 1849. Ira F. Hunt, May l, 1 85 1 . John 
Hume, Sept. 18, 1852. Alexander E. Carey, April 14, 1854. Win. 
Beezley, Sept. 17, 1855. Samuel Lewis, Feb. 29, 1860. A. L. Smith, 
Feb. 21, 1863. David Bowersock, April 14, 1865. L. G. Simes, April 11, 
1866. David Bowersock, April 27, 1868. L. G. Simes, April 12, 1869. 
David Bowersock, April 11,1871. L. G. Simes. April 5, 1872. David 
Bowersock, A pril 10, 1874. G. L. Simes, April 21,1875. Samuel Lewis, 
April 17, 1877. G. L. Simes, April 8, 1878. David Bowersock, April 
1 4, 1880. L. G. Simes, April 13, 1881. 

Trustees: 1830, John Dorsey r ,Thaddeus Tuttle, Ezekiel Sargeant. 1831 , 
the same. 1832, same. 1 833, Sergeant, Dorsey, and John Botkin. 1834, 
same. 1835, same. 1836, Dorsey, Botkin, and Elias Barbee. 1837, 
Dorsey, Barbee, and Ira Hunt. 1838, Dorsey, R. C. Cunningham, and 
Thompson Vaughn. 1839, Hunt, Vaughn, and W. F. Stevans. 1840, 
Vaughn, Hunt, and John Dorsey. 1841, same. 1842, Dorsey, Hunt, 
and VV. R. Persinger., 1843, Dorsey, Jonathan Townley, and W. R. 
Persinger. 1844, same. 1845, Dorsey, Henry Woolley, and P. V. Sher- 
wood. 1846, same. 1847, Dorsey, Sherwood, and G.'R. Looken. 1848, 
Dorsey, Sherwood, and James Ralfe. 1849, Dorsey, J. C. Simes, anil 
J. C. Applegate. 1850, Dorsey, Wm. Beezley, and W. C. Ayers. 1851, 
Beezley, G. W. Tunks, and Silas Dorsey. 1852, Dorsey, R. A. Denman, 
and R. (J. Cunningham. 1853, VV. R. Persinger, T. S. McGinnis, and C. 
Arbogast. 1854, T. C. Woolley, G. VV. Tunks, and Samuel Neiswanger. 
D55, VV' m. Beezley, H. H. Hunt, and Samuel Bird. 1856, same. 1857, 
Bird, Hunt, and Samuel Woodward. 1858, Bird, Woodward, and G. W. 
Tunks. 1859, Woodward, Bird, and G. W. Conroy. 1860, Conroy, It. 
L. Atkinson, Jeremiah Apple. 1861, same. 1862, same. 1863, Apple, 
G. VV. Frazier, C. B. Leedom. 1864, Frazier, J. B. Howe, T. S. McGin- 
nis. 1865, Frazier, Howe, and S. R. Woodward. 1866, same. 1867, 
Frazier, Woodward, and R. S. Atkinson. 1868, Woodward, Lewis 
Arbogast, Samuel Bird. 1869, Woodward, It. S. Atkinson, and J. T. 
Princehouse. 1870, Princehouse, Cornelius Arbogast, and Samuel Bird. 
1871, Princehouse, J. C. C. Laughlin, and I. C. Dorsey. 1872, Dorsey, 
Laughliu, and S. R. Woodward. 1873, Woodward, Laughlin, and Sam- 
uel Bird. 1874, Woodward, Bird, and J. F. Applegate. 1875, G. W. 
Bothel, I. C. Dorsey, and Andrew Redenbo. 1876, same. 1877, Re- 
denbo, Dorsey, S. R. Woodward. 1878, Dorsey, Woodward, Samuel 
Bird. 1879, Dorsey, Woodward, and G. VV. Bothel. 1880, Bothel, 

Dorsey, and Samuel Bird. 1881, Bothel, Bird, and S. J. Voorhees. 
1882, Oliver Hancock, G. W. Bothel, and Peter Princehouse. 

Clerks: 1830 to 1833, Silas Dorsey. 1833 to 1837, Isaac Botkin. 
1837, Joseph Knott. 1838, Silas Dorsey. 1839, J. C. Ferris. 1840 to 
1844, Silas Dorsey. 1844 to 1849, Samuel Lewis. 1850 and 1851, 
Charles Dorsey. 1852, Samuel Lewis. 1853, M. Pepper. 1854 to 1862, 
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Charles Dorsey. 1863 to 1865, L. G. Simes. 1866, J. S. Lauglilin. 
1867, L. G. Simes. 1868 to 1874, G. W. Proctor. 1875 to 1880, John 
Dner. 1881 and 1882, Emanuel Needles. 

Treasurers: 1830 to 1839, Thaddeus Tuttle. 1 840, Wm. Niswanger. 
1841 to 1843, John Botkin. 1844, Ira Hunt. 1845 to 1849, J. B. Howe. 
1850 to 1855, John Hume. 1856 to 1862, John Wodmaney. 1863, G. 
W. Frazier. 1864 to 1866, Paul F. Verdier. 1867, S. T. Dorsey. 1868, 
H. R. Hunt. 1869 to 1874, David Bowersock. 1875 and 1876, Nathan 
F. llalfe. 1877 and 1878, Fred. H. Sleeter. 1879, D. N. Prince. 1880 
to 1882 inclusive, George W. Proctor. 

Schools. 

The first school in Green Township was taught by Charles Dorsey 
about 1818 or 1819, in a log cabin that stood on the Larue farm in the 
southeast quarter of section 1 0. The term of school consisted of seven 
days, and Mr. Dorsey received fifty cents per day, or three dollars and 
fifty cents as a compensation for his services as teacher. The money 
with which he was paid belonged to the public funds of the township, 
but how or by what means the township came in possession of it cannot 
now be ascertained. 

The first house for school purposes in the township was erected about 
1820, near where the graveyard is now located at Plattsville. It was a 
round log structure, eighteen by twenty feet, with puncheon seats, and 
greased paper was used for windows instead of glass. Miss Lucy Wil- 
son taught the first term of school in this house. Patrick Armstrong, 
Patrick Good, and Isaac Botkin were also among the early teachers in 
that part of the township. In 1821 there was a log cabin house erected 
for school purposes, near where the Sturm graveyard is now located, 
a short distance from the Champaign County line. It was built of 
round logs, with a fireplace at one end about seven feet in length, with 
a stick chimney extending a little above the top of the house. The 
floor was laid with puncheon, the flat side being turned up and dressed 
down smooth and level. The seats were made by splitting a small log 
in half, dressing the flat side smooth, and then putting legs or pins in 
the other side to elevate the seat the proper height. The windows were 
made by cutting out a log, and pasting greased paper over the space or 
opening made by taking out the log. Dr. Pratt taught the first term of 
school in this house during the winter of 1821-22, and received ten dol- 
lars per month for his services as teacher and board with the scholars, 
which was paid by each person sending scholars paying a certain amount 
per scholar for the term. This house was used for school purposes for a 
number of years. 

The teachers in the township were all paid by subscription until June 
18, 1853, when the township was divided into six school districts, and a 
tax levied on the township for school purposes. The first brick house 
erected for school purposes in the township was built in 1853 in now 
District No. 4. The first frame house was in District No. 5, built in 
1854. A few years later District No. 6 was also supplied with a good 
brick house. The remaining districts were all supplied with good frame 
houses, which were used for school purposes for many years, or until 
1875. when the township was redistricted, and one more district added, 
known as No. 7. 

The districts were then supplied with good comfortable brick houses 
at a cost of about $1400 each, or $10,000 was the cost of erecting the 
6even houses in the township. The average wages of the teachers at 
this time is about $2.00 per day for winter terras, and $1.60 per day for 
the summer terms. 

In 1867 the board of education appointed Austin Heath as school 
examiner for Green Township; his duty being to visit the different 
schools at least three times during each term of school, and be present 
at the beginning and close of each term, to hold an examination, and 
grade the scholars according to their qualifications or advancement. 

Mr. Heath was allowed two dollars per day as a compensation for 
the time he was employed at the school. He filled the position three 
years, or until 1870, when he resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. George 
Proctor, who acted as township examiner of the schools about one year, 
or until 1871, when the project was abandoned, and the schools of the 
township have since been without an examiner. 

The Spring Creek Christian Church 

was organized March 15, 1851, by J. T. Hunt and James Skillen in a log 
school-house on Cephas T. Sanders’s farm with sixty-one members, viz , 
Cephas Sanders, Nancy Sanders, Cephas T. Sanders, Rachel Sanders, 
David Sherwood, Cloe Sherwood, Martha Sanders, John Luseneyj 
Martha Luseney, David Wiles, Catharine Wiles, William Williams, 
Rachel Williams, Jackson Cramer, Mary Cramer, John Henman, Al- 
mira llenman, David Hall, Matilda Hall, Catharine Sanders, and a num- 
ber of others whose names have not been ascertained. Cephas Sanders 
and C. T. Sanders were elected to fill the office of deacons in the church, 
and Elder J. T. Hunt was chosen as their pastor. The society has been 
prosperous, and the number enrolled on the church books from the date 
of its organization up to this time is five hundred and eighty-seven 
members. The following names are the elders who have been their 


regular pastors since the society was organized: Elder J. T. Hunt, 
twelve years; Elijah Baird, one year; A. Watkins, six years; C. T. 
Emmons, four years; E. M. Rapp, two years; Joel Thomas, two years; 
and A. Long, who is their present pastor. The number of ministers 
that have occupied the pulpit, sixty-four; number of deaths, fifty-four; 
number dismissed from the church by letter, forty-three; present num- 
ber on roll, one hundred and twenty-five; number of original members 
now living is only fourteen. They held their meetings in the log school 
house until 1852, when they erected a frame church building, thirty-six 
by thirty feet, near the line between Shelby and Miami counties, on the 
southeast corner of section 28, Green Township, which was commenced 
in 1852, but not completed until some time in 1853, when it was dedicated 
by the Rev. Griffin. This served the society for a place to meet until 
1868, when they erected their present church edifice, which is a frame 
building fifty by forty feet, and was erected at a cost of about $2500. It 
was dedicated jn November, 1868, by the Rev. James Linn, and is located 
near where the old church building stood. 

Salem M. E. Church. 

This society was organized about 1825 by Rev. Simes or Rev. West- 
lake; it is not known now which of the two ministers conducted the 
meeting. Silas Dorsey and wife, David Larue and wife, Mrs. Jemima 
Conroy, and some others whose names cannot be ascertained, connected 
themselves with the organization. Revs. Smith and Davidson were 
among their early pastors who preached for them. The society erected 
a hewed log church building on section 4, Green Township, which served 
them for church purposes for a number of years, or until about 1840, 
when they ceased to be an organization, by a part of the members with- 
drawing from the church, and forming another church society known as 
the Methodist Protestant Church organization. Of the remaining mem- 
bers some removed from the neighborhood, and connected with other 
church societies, while a portion of the members remained firm in the 
belief of the principles of the M. E. Church, and died in that belief. 

Their church building remained standing as a monument, although 
it had not been used for church purposes for many years, to mark the 
place where they had once met and worshipped, until a few years since, 
when it was torn down, and nothing now remains to mark the spot. 

Charity Chapel Methodist Protestant Church 

was organized about 1840 with twelve or fifteen members, with Silas 
Dorsey the leader of the organization. But little can now be learned 
regarding the society, as it has long since gone out of existence, and an- 
other church organization has taken its place. They met and held their 
meetings in Silas Dorsey’s house for several years, when they erected a 
frame building on section 4, Green Township; the main part of the 
cost of the building being paid by Mr. Silas Dorsey. In this church 
building the society met and worshipped for a number of 3 'ears, or until 
1864 or 1865, when they had become weak in numbers, and as it might 
be said that it was almost impossible for them to exist longer as an 
organization, some of their members connected themselves with the 
Christian Church society, which was organized in the neighborhood 
about that time, while others of the members remained firm in their be- 
lief of the principles of the Methodist Protestant Church until death 
called them away, and not one of its members is now living in Green 
Township to tell the history of their society. 

Charity Chapel Christian Church. 

This society was organized in the Methodist Protestant Church build- 
ing in 1864 or 1865 by Elder Asbery Watkins, with William Benliam 
and wife, Thomas Stith and wife, Matthias Gray and wife, and a few 
other members. William Benliam and Thomas Stith were appointed as 
deacons of the church. Their membership soon increased to thirty in 
numbers. They held their meetings in the M. P. Church for several 
years, or until they erected their present frame church, fifty by thirty- 
six feet, at a cost of about $1200, which was dedicated December 27, 
1878, by Elder E. M. Rapp. Their building is located on the Rolfe 
Pike, near the centre of section 4, Green Township. The society has 
been very prosperous, and their present membership numbers about two 
hundred, with William Benliam and John Moore, deacons, Oliver Han- 
cock, clerk, and William Benhfjm, James Moore, and Thomas Moore, 
trustees. 

Pastors: Elder Asbery Watkins was their minister about four years; 
Elder Richard Brandon, two years; and Elder E. M. Rapp has been 
their pastor since 1871, and is at this date, December 21, 1881, holding 
the position of minister for the organization. 

New Palestine 

is located near the centre of section 1, about a half mile from the 
Champaign County line, and a short distance north of Tawawa Creek. 
Owing to the fact that there is another town in the State bearing the 
same name the post-office is called Tawawa. The town was laid out on 
the 27th day of September, 1832, by Ephraim Davidson, who owned the 
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land on which the village was located. The southwest corner of the 
town plat, being the corner of lot number I, is the place of beginning. 
This corner is witnessed by a box elder bearing north 34° west 21 links; 
also a black haw bush south 24° east 55 links. 

The lines are all run at right angles, precisely east and west and north 
and south; the lots are all four rods wide and eight rods long; the 
streets are ninety-two links, or about sixty feet wide, and the alleys are 
twenty-three links, or about fifteen feet wide. , 

I do hereby certify the above to be a true plat of the town of New 
Palestine as surveyed by me September 27, 1832. 

N. F. Broderick, Surveyor. 

It is also stipulated that the proprietor of the aforementioned town 
of New Palestine — Ephraim Davidson — is to give for the use of streets 
around the said town plat on the north and east of said plat sixty feet 
of ground, extending the whole length of said plat each way, and on the 
south and west thirty feet extending the whole length. 

Entered for record October 1, and recorded October 3, 1832. 

James Wells, Recorder. 

0 

The first settler in the village was George Swiger and family. The 
first store was kept by John Stephen in a log house on lot now owned 
by Jacob Princehouse. The first hotel was kept by Joseph Knot, near 
where the present hotel is now located. 

The present post-master is Joshua Develvis. The village now contains 
about twenty-five dwelling houses, with a population of about one hun- 
dred inhabitants, one general store, one grocery store and post-office, 
one hotel with grocery annexed, one church of the Christian denomina- 
tion, one physician, three blacksmith shops, with only one occupied, and 
one repair shop. The town is located in a good farming commuuitj, 
and is surrounded by well-to-do and enterprising farmers. 

The M. E. Society at New Palestine. 

In about 1820 there was an M. E. Society organized in the vicinity 
where New Palestine is now located, by Rev. Finley, with Philip 
Locker and wile, William Bathel and wife, Jacob Kizer and wife, Ezekiel 
Sargeant and wife, and several others whose names cannot be ascertained, 
as members of the organization. They had no regular place of meeting, 
but met and worshipped at the homes of its different members, some- 
times at the house of one member and sometimes at another. The 
same ministers that were on the Plattsville circuit preached for the So- 
ciety. They remained as an organization until about the time the 
Christian Church organized their society m New Palestine, when it gave 
way to that church society, and a part of the members of the M. E. 
Church connected themselves with the Christian Church, and have since 
been active members and earnest workers for the cause of Christianity, 
and by their help the Christian Church is now a strong organization in 
New Palestine. 

New Palestine Christian Church. 

This society was organized in September, 1837, at the residence of 
Daniel Neal, in Champaign County, by Elders Jeremiah Fusion and 
John T. Robertson, with seventeen members, viz., Ira Hunt, Anna Hunt, 
Justus T. Hunt and wife, David Bever and wife, Daniel Neal and wife, 
Joseph Bascy and wife, David Greeley and wife, Ira F. Hunt and wife, 
Eleanor Woolley, Mary A. Flemmon, and Daniel Currier. 

Ira Hunt and Justus T. Hunt were chosen the deacons of the church. 

Justus T. Hunt acted as clerk of the society three years, or until 1840, 
when he was succeeded by James Rolfe, who filled the position several 
years. Their first regular pastor was Elder John Robertson, who re- 
mained with them two years, or until 1839, when he was succeeded by 
Elder Jacob G. Reader, who preached for them two years, or until 1841, 
when Elder Samuel Fusion took charge of the society as pastor and 
remained until 1842, when Justus T. Hunt was called to the pastorate 
and remaiued with them three years, or until 1845, when Elder Thomas 
Wells became their minister one year, and in 1846 Elder Justus T. Hunt 
again became their pastor and remained as such until 1851, when he was 
succeeded by Elder Mark D. Briney, who remained one year. Elder 
Mark Kurby was minister one year, Elder Samuel Penrod for a short 
time, when Justus T. Hunt returned and preached for them two years, 
and was followed by Elder E. M. Rapp five years. For several years 
the society was without a regular minister, and only had preaching 
occasionally by Justus T. Hunt, or when some minister of their denom- 
ination would happen to be in the neighborhood and favor them with a 
sermon. Elder C. T. Emmons is their present pastor, and has been 
with them two years. 

The society held their meetings at the residence of Daniel Neal one 
year, or until May, 1838, when they erected scats in a vacant house that 
stood on the farm then owned by Ira Hunt, but now owned by Heman 
R. Hunt, in Green Township, Shelby County, which they used for church 
purposes for several years, or until they erected a frame church building 
26 X 40 feet, at a cost of about $600, in New Palestine, which was dedi- 
25 


cated in June, 1851, by Elder Samuel Fusion, assisted by Elder Justus 
T. Hunt. In this building they met and worshipped for many years, or 
until 1881, when they erected their present frame church edifice, 36 X 54 
feet, in New Palestine, near where the old church building stood* at a 
cost of about $1500, including the bell, which was purchased at a cost 
of about $125. The dedicatorial sermon of this church building was 
delivered January 1st, 1882, by Elder A. L. McKinney, of Troy, Ohio, 
assisted by Elders Emmons, Rapp, Hunt, and Fuller. After the erection 
of their church building in New Palestine, James Rolfe, Heman R. Hunt, 
and John Barbee, were elected trustees of the church, and served as 
such many j’ears. 

Present officers of the church are, Robert N. Shaw, clerk; Samuel 
Shidaker, deacon; Nathan Rolfe, W. F. Bothel, Samuel Shidaker, trustees. 

Elder Justus T. Hunt is at this date, December 20, 1881, the only one 
of the original members of the organization now living. He is residing 
in Careysville, Champaign County, Ohio, at the age of seventy-three 
years, hale and hearty, and is living a retired life after many years of 
faithful and earnest work as a minister of the gospel, honored, esteemed, 
and respected by all that know of him, possessing the entire confidence 
of the people whom he has been among for the past forty -eight or fifty 
years. 

Plattsville. 

Plattsville is a small village near the central part of Green Township, 
on the southeast quarter of section 19, where are located two stores, one 
general and one grocery store ; two churches — M. E. and Universalist — 
post-office; two physicians; blacksmith shop; wagon shop; I. O. O'. F. 
hall; township house, where the votes of the township are polled and 
other township business transacted. The census of 1880 gave the popu- • 
lation of the village as one hundred, which has increased some in num- 
bers since that date. 

In about 1817 John R. Medaris settled on the quarter section on which 
the village is located, who caused the survey of lots to be made by 
Jonathan Counts September 21, 1844. The town is situated in the 
southeast quarter of section 19, township 2, range 13 east, of the Great 
Miami River survey. Lots are all two by eight rods except fractional 
lots, which are more or less. Leatherwood Street, located on the county 
road, bears north 30° west, and is ninety-one links wide. All other 
streets, lanes, and alleys, are either parallel or at right angles to Leather- 
wood Street. Church Street is seventy-five links wide; Green and West 
Streets are each fifty links wide. All alleys are one rod wide. Lines 
are run and returned at their true bearings, the magnetic variation being 
3^ 3 east of north. 

Surveyed Sept. 21, 1844, by Jonathan Counts, Sur. S. Co., for John 
R. Medaris, proprietor. 

We, the undersigned proprietors of the town of Plattsville, do hereby 
give, grant, and donate all the streets, lanes, and alleys designated on 
the plat of the town of Plattsville as public highways for the good and 
benefit of said town. 

Witness our hands and seals this 25th day of Sept. 1844. 

John R. Medaris. [seal.] 

ber 

Sarah X Medaris [seal.] 

murk. 

Attest : Thompson T aughn. 

Ann Vaughn. 

Acknowledged before Thompson Vaughn, J. P., Sept. 25, 1844, and 
recorded Sept. 26, 1844. 

The first addition to the town was surveyed May 17, 184b, for J. r, 
Medaris, and consisted of lots 27 to 42 inclusive. This was recorded 
July 4, 1849. 

Soon after the survey was made lots were purchased and buildings 
erected, and the village has since gradually progressed. The first busi- 
ness establishment was an ashery and a general store, owned and con- 
ducted by Thomas Farshee, who remained in the business several years. 
The next was a general store, conducted by Robinson and Peppers, who 
continued in business six years. Thomas Buchanan, and some others 
whose names are not mentioned, have been engaged in business in the 
village of Plattsville. At this date, December, 1881, Perry L. Frazier 
and Samuel Vohres are engaged in the mercantile business. 

Plattsville M. E. Church , 

formerly known as the Antioch M. E. Church Society, was organized 
about 1819 or 1820, with Thaddeus Tuttle and wife, John R. Medaris 
and wife, Samuel Robinson and wife, Abraham Medaris and wife, 
William Ellsworth and wife, and some others whose names cannot 
be ascertained, members of the organization. Among their first minis- 
ters were the Revs. Arthur Elliott, William White, Daniel D. Davidson, 
James Smith, William Raper, James B. Finley, George Gatch, William 
Sutton, William Morrow, George Walker, David Whitmer, P. G. Good. 
Revs. Kemper, Wolfe, Clark, Lowery, and others of later date, whose 
names are uot mentioned. The society met and worshipped in the 
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private residences of its members, sometimes at the house at Thaddeus 
Tuttle’s, and other times at another member’s house, until 1828 or 1829, 
when they erected a hewed log church building, twenty-four by twenty 
feet, on a part of the ground now occupied by the cemetery near Platt s- 
ville. The land was donated to the society by Thaddeus Tuttle for church 
purposes and a burying ground, in which many of the early members of 
the church are now sleeping. The log church served them for church 
purposes for many years, or until 1849, when they purchased a lot in 
Plattsville of John R. Medaris, on which they erected their present 
church building, which is a frame structure, forty-five by forty feet, and 
was built at a cost of about $1000. 

It was not until 1850 that the building was completed and dedicated. 
The name was then changed from the Antioch M. E. Church to the 
Plattsville M. E. Church Society, and now bears that name. The 
society 1ms been very prosperous, and since its organization has enrolled 
its members by the hundreds, but many of them have been taken away 
by death, others have removed from the neighborhood, and are now 
members of other church organizations. The membership at this date, 
December 5, 1881, is about ninety in number, with Rev. Mark with their 
pastor; Horace Brelsford and Amos Botkin class-leaders; J. P. H age- 
man and Amos Botkin stewards; Silas Johnston, Samuel Bird, .1. P. 
Hagtman, Henry Robinson, and Amos Botkin are the present trustees. 

Plattsville Univerxalisi Church 

is located in Plattsville, and was erected in 1877 at a cost of $1500. It 
is a frame structure, fifty by thirty-eight feet, and was dedicated July 29, 
1877, by T. S. Guthrie, assisted by their pastor, J. D. Lawer. The society 
was organized September 30, 1877, by J. D. Lawer with thirty-six mem- 
bers. The organization has been very prosperous, and at this time 
numbers one hundred members. The Rev. J. 1). Lawer is their present 
pastor, and has been the minister for the society since its organization, 
and preached in the village of Plattsville for one year prior to the organi- 
zation of the church. The officers of trie church are as follows: Moder- 
ator. Lewis Arbogast; Treasurer, F. H. fleeter; Clerk, P. L. Frazier; 
Trustees are R. L. Atkinson, J. 1. C. Applegate, and Allen Arbogast. 

Plattsville Lodge No. 643, I. 0. 0. F., 

located in Plattsville, was instituted by Nathan Jones, Grand Master of 
Ohio, on the 12th day of July, 1876, with the following charter members, 
viz., L. P. Redenbo, B. F. Johnson, P. R. Hunt, G. W Frazier, W. H. 
Bulle, J. T. Princehouse, W. L. Woolley, D. Bowersock, Jas. Williams, 
ami Samuel Griffis. In 1879 the order built a frame building two stories 
high, and finished the upper story. The dedicatory services were con- 
ducted by A. C. Duvel, of Urbana, in July, 1879, since which time the 
order occupy said building. They at present have a membership of 
thirty-eight, with the following officers: J. F. Applegate, N. G ; A. 
Hand, V. G.; J. Knoop, Sec.; B. F. Johnson, Per. Sec.; and J. Wil- 
liams, Treasurer. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Joseph Johnston, Farmer; Green Township, P. 0. Sidney, Ohio. 

It is with pleasure that we present the following sketch of the life of 
the above-named, who is one of Shelby County’s pioneers, and one among 
tiie leading farmers of Green Township. He is a native of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, where lie was born, near Dayton, on the 18th day of De- 
cember, 1x18. He was brought to Shelby County in the spring of 1821 
by his parents, William and Sarah Johnston, who located in Orange 
Township about two and a half miles south of Sidney, remained two 
years, then in 1823 they removed and settled on the farm now owned by 
their son William Johnston, near Sidney, whore the subject of this sketch 
spent his boyhood days. On the 27th day of March, 1845, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Hannah, daughter of Thomas and Jane Doren. 
Miss Doren was born in Butler County, Ohio, March 15, 1826, and came to 
this county in 1832, and located in Perry Township. Mr. and Mrs. Johns- 
ton moved on the farm in section 20, Green Township, shortly after their 
marriage, where they have since resided. They had a family of ten 
children : Jane, William T., Ellen (deceased), Caroline, Olive, Edgar, 
Anna, Kate (deceased), Grant, and Nettie. When Mr. Johnston moved 
on the farm there were only a few acres cleared. He has now one among 
the best improved farms in Green Township, which is principally, the 
result of his own labor; He has made farming and stock growing his 
avocation through life. 

John Beezley, Retired Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
on the 22d day of October, 1797. He is a son of William and Eliz- 
al>eth Beezley, who moved from Hamilton to Clermont County, Ohio, 
remained until 1812, when they removed to Clarke County, where the 
subject of this sketch grew to manhood. In October, 1816, he married 
Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth, of Clarke County, daughter of John and Mary 
Ellsworth, who were among the pioneers of Green Township, this 


county. Mr. and Mrs. Beezley settled in Clarke County, remained until 
the spring of 1826, when they came to this county and settled in Green 
Township, where he has since resided and made farming his vocation. 
They reared a family of nine children, five of whom are vet living — Wil- 
liam, Paul, Silence, Jane, and Rachel. William and Paul are now in 
Iowa; Silence and Jane are living in Missouri, and Rachel is living in 
Illinois. All are married and have families. William Beezley served 
three years in the war of 1861, as captain of a company in an Illinois 
regiment. Paul Beezley served four years during the late war, as a pri- 
vate in the 20th 0. V. I., and was honorably discharged at the close of 
the war. 

Thomas Minniear, Retired Farmer; P. 0. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Miuniear was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1804. 
On the 11th day of April, 1811, he was brought to Shelby County by his 
parents, William and Elizabeth Minniear, who settled in Orange Town- 
ship, where young Minniear grew to manhood. On the 2(ith day of Au- 
gust, 1 8 40, he married Miss Lydia, daughter of Edward and Margaret 
John. They settled in Orange Township, this county, remained a short 
time, then moved on a farm in Loramie Township, this county. They 
lived in Loramie Township until 1855 or 6, when they purchased and 
moved on the farm in Green Township, section 20, where they are now 
living. They reared a family of five children, viz.: William, Denitia, 
Margaret E., Mary C., and Thomas C. Margaret is deceased ; the other 
four are married and are now living in Green Township. 

John Woodmancy, Retired Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Woodmancy is a native of New Jersey, where he was born on the 
16th day of February, 1804. When at the age of fourteen years he went 
on a ship on the Atlantic as a hand, remained as such until 1821, when 
he was appointed captain of the schooner Industry, and held the position 
of captain of different vessels until 1842, when he retired from the coast- 
ing trade and turned his attention to farming, which he made his avoca- 
tion until 1878, when he retired from business, and is now living a retired 
life, honored and esteemed by all that know him. 

On the 20th day of June, 1832, he married Miss Harriet Platt, of Ocean 
County, New Jersey, born May 9, 1811. They settled in Ocean County, 
New .Jersey, remained until 1843, when he, with wife and family, emi- 
grated to Ohio, purchased and moved on the farm in Green Township, 
Shelby County, where they are now living. They reared a family of six 
children, viz.: Lorenzo D., Reuben, John N., Louisa E., Martha E., and 
Lydia M. 

Reuben served in the three months’ service in the war of 1861, and 
after the expiration of his time he re-enlisted in Company F of the 20th 
0. V. I. for three years or during the war. He was commissioned first 
lieutenant of his company, and served as such until wounded, July 22, 
1 8**4, at the battle of Atlanta, and on account of which he was honorably 
discharged from the service. 

John N. enlisted in Company F, 20th 0. V. I., in the fall of 1861, and 
served as a private until the close of the war. 

Samuel Robinson, deceased, 

a native of Pennsylvania, was born in Bucks County', March 3d, 1780. 
He came to Ohio when a young man. with his mother, his father being 
dead, and located in Clarke County, near Springfield, remained a few 
years, then moved to Champaign County, where he married Miss Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Henry Sturm, then of Shelby County, born March 11, 
1793. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson settled in Champaign County, remained 
until March, 1815, when he entered and moved his family on the land in 
Green Township, Shelby County, now owned by George Ginn, in section 
19, where they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Robinson 
died Nov. 4, 1875, aged 82 years. Mr. Robinson died March 31, 1876, 
aged 96 years. They reared a family of eight children, viz.: Henry, 
Rebecca. Eliza, John, Mary, Rossi ter, Elizabeth, and Lydia, all of whom 
are yet living except Eliza, who died in August, 1881. All married and 
had families. Mrs. Robinson is said to have been the second settler in 
what is now Green Township, the first l>eing Henry Sturm, the father-in- 
law of Mr. Robinson. His first improvement on his land was the erection 
of a log cabin, 14 by 16, one story high, which served them as a dwelling 
about ten years. Then, about 1825-6, he erected a hewed-log residence. 
He made clearing land and farming his avocation through life. Shortly 
after Mr. Robinson settled on his land, one day while walking around in 
the woods he saw a black bear sitting in the forks of a large tree. In 
order to kill the bear he returned to his house to get the gun, but unfor- 
tunately there were no bullets run; so, while Mrs. R. made the bullets, 
he went back to the tree to watch the bear. In a short time Mrs. R. 
came with the bullets. He loaded his gun and fired. The bear fell 
backwards; but instead of coming to the ground, it fell in the hollow of 
the tree, out of sight, and presently a young cub ran up the forks where 
the old bear sat, and looked down at Mr. R. He thought he had killed 
the old bear sure. He then cut the tree down, and found the old bear 
and all of her cubs were dead. But on examination he found his bullet 
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had not touched the bear, but they were all killed by the falling of the 
tree. 

In about 1830 a severe storm passed over the settlement, blew the roof 
off of Mr. H.’s house, and did oilier damage in the neighborhood. In 
1834 another storm came along, and moved the upper part of Mr. II ’s 
house, down as low as the tops of the doors and windows, about six feet 
out of its place, but, fortunately, no one was seriously injured. 

Henry Robinson, Farmer and Gardener; P. 0. Plattsville, Ohio. 

The eldest son of Samuel Robinson, deceased, was born in Champaign 
County, Ohio, February 19, 1814, nnd was brought to this county by his 
parents March, 1815, settled in Green Township as aforesaid, where young 
Robinson grew to manhood. On the 7th day of September, 1837, lie 
married Miss Ann Neal, of Champaign County, Ohio, born Nov. 29, 1817. 
They settled in Green Township, where they have since resided. They 
reared a family of eight children, two sons and six daughters, all of whom 
are yet living. Mr. Robinson is the oldest settler now living in Green 
Township, and has been a member of the M. E. Church at Plattsville 
since 1829. 

Frederick H. Sleeter, Farmer; P. 0. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Sleeter was born in Auglaize County, Ohio, on the 23d day of 
October, 1836. He is a carpenter by trade, and followed that business 
as his vocation twenty years. He then turned his attention to farming, 
and has since that time conducted farming and stock-raising successfully. 
September 25, 1 858, he married Miss Mary, daughter of David and .Mary 
Buchanan, of Orange Township, Shelby County. Mr. and Mrs. Sleeter 
settled in Green Township, on the farm in section 31, where they now 
reside. They have a family of three children, all daughters. He filled 
the office of treasurer of Green Township two years. 

Samuel M. Martin, Blacksmith and Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

A native of Shelby County, and son of John and Margaret Martin, 
was born in Orange Township Sept. 4, 1842. When at the age of twenty- 
one years he began working at the blacksmith trade, which he has since 
made his principal vocation. On the 23d day of August, 1866, he mar- 
ried Miss Jennie, daughter of John Rogers, of Orange Township, this 
county. Mr. and Mrs. Martin settled in Orange Township, remained 
until March, 1869, when he purchased and moved on the farm in Green 
Township where they now reside. They have a family of four children, 
three sons and one daughter. Since Mr. Martin’s settlement on his farm 
he has been conducting the business of farming in connection with his 
business of blacksmithing and repairing farm implements, wagons, bug- 
gies, etc. etc. 

John Dickinsheets, Farmer; P. 0. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Dickinsheets was born near Dayton, Ohio, in Montgomery County, 
September 30, 1819, and came to Shelby County in 1836 with his parents, 
Henry and Mary Dickensheets, who settled in Green Township, where 
they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Dickinsheets died in Feb- 
ruary, 1861. Mr. Dickinsheets died in September, 1869. They reared a 
family of five children, viz., John, Margaret, Rachel, Thomas, and Nancy. 
All are yet living except Thomas, who was killed during the late war. 

John Dickensheets, subject of this sketch, married Miss Martha Bird 
March 9, 1845. They settled on the farm where he is now living in 
Green Township. By this union he had five children, two of whom are 
yet living, one son and one daughter. His companion died. He then 
married Mrs. Sarah A. Williams, nee Lewis, May 4, 1854, by whom he 
had ten children, seven of whom are now living. 

John Duer, Farmer; P. 0. Fletcher, Miami County, Ohio. 

Mr. Duer was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, December 1, H45, 
and was brought to Miami County by his parents, Joshua A. and Sarah 
Duer, iu the spring of 1845. He was educated in the high school of 
Piqua. In December, 1845, he began teaching school, nnd after teaching 
several terms he turned his attention to farming, which he has since 
made his vocation. June 18, 1868, he married Miss Mary E. Worthing- 
ton, of Miami County, Ohio. Their first settlement was on his father’s 
farm, where they remained until in March, 1872, when they moved on 
the farm in Green Township, Shelby County, where they are now living. 
They have two children, sons. Mr. Duer filled the office of clerk for 
Green Township for six years. 

Jonathan P. Hageman, Lumberman ; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Hageman was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, on the 5th day of 
July, 1830. In 1850 he moved to Shelby County, and located in Green 
Township, making his home with his brothers William and Simon for 
several years. On the 17th day of February, 1859, he married Miss 
Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Robinson, of Green Town- 
ship. Miss Robinson was born in Green Township, Shelby County, Sep- 
tember 4, 1834. Mr. and Mrs. Hageman settled near Hageman sawmill, 


where he is now residing. They reared a family of four children, three 
sons and one daughter. In 1854 Mr. Hageman, in company with two 
of his brothers, William and George, erected a steam sawmill on the 
northwest corner of section 17, Green Township, one and a half miles 
south of Plattsville. The building was fifty by thirty-six feet, and con- 
tained a thirty-two horse power engine, with an upright or sash saw, with 
a capacity for sawing about twenty-five hundred feet per day. The busi- 
ness of manufacturing all kinds of hard wood lumber, including poplar 
and linn, working under the firm name of Hageman Brothers until 
1865, when William sold his interest to J. P., and the firm was then 
styled Hageman and Brother, and remained as such two years. Then 
in 1867 George Hageman sold to C. W. Dorsey, and the firm name was 
Hageman and Dorsey. Mr. Dorsey remained a partner one year, and in 
1868 he sold his interest in the mill to Mr. Hageman, who has since that 
time operated it successfully alone. In 18S0 he enlarged his mill to 
seventy-eight by thirty-six feet, and put in a forty-horse-power engine 
and a set of circular saws, and it now has the capacity for cutting eight 
thousand feet of lumber per day by putting on a sufficient force of men 
to run it steadily. He also manufactures lath, picket palings, etc. etc. 
He keeps constantly on hand for sale a large stock of lumber, including 
poplar, linn, ail kinds of hard wood lumber, plastering lath, pickets, 
wagon and buggy materials. 

William Maloney, Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Maloney was born in Ireland June 20, 1819. In 1854 he came 
to America, and located in Summit County, Ohio, remained a few years, 
then in 1858 or 1859 he moved to Miami Comity, where he married Miss 
Elizalieth Ryan in 1856. They settled in Miami County, remained until 
in 1870, when they came to Shelby County, purchased and moved on 
the farm in Green Township where they are now living. They have a 
family of eight children, five sons and three daughters. Mr. Maloney 
has made farming his vocation. At present he owns several farms in 
Green Township, and is one of the most extensive farmers in the town- 
ship. 

Wellington Branson, Nurseryman; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio, 

a native of Ohio, was born in Miami County on the 26th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1 s30, where he passed his minority. November 20, 1852, he mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth M., daughter of Thomas and Margaret Long, of 
Miami County. Mr. and Mrs. Branson settled in Miami County, and 
remained a few years. In 1858 they emigrated to Iowa, where the)’ re- 
mained until in 1864, when they returned to Ohio, and in the spring of 
1865 they came to Shelby County, and located in Green Township, where 
they now reside. They have a family of seven children, four sons nnd 
three daughters. Mr. Branson gave all of his attention to farming until 
1875, when he engaged in nursery business, which now occupies the most 
of his time. 

At this date, 1881, lie has about fifteen hundred trees, of all kinds and 
varieties of fruits, ready for market, about thirty-two thousand trees one 
year old, which he has grown since the freeze and destruction of fruit 
trees during the winter of 1880-81, and intends from this year on to 
make the raising of fruit trees his entire business. His varieties consist 
of about one hundred and three different kinds of apples, thirty of pears, 
fifteen of cherries, also a nice variety of plums, peaches, currants, goose- 
berries, grapes, blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, quinces, and, in 
fact, everything in the nursery line. They employ no agents, but give 
their commission to the men who buy and plant their trees. They can 
sell at half the price of travelling agents, furnishing better trees, fresh 
from the nursery suited to our climate aud soil. 

Moses Denman, Farmer; P. O. Fletcher, Miami County, Ohio. 

Mr. Denman is a native of Miami Count)', Ohio, where he was born 
on the 5th day of January, 1823. He has made farming his avocation, 
and at present owns two good farms in Green Township. September 12, 
1844, he married Miss Barbara E. Houser, of Miami County, Ohio, born 
Septemlier 20, 1826, and daughter of John and Margaret Houser. 

Mr. and Mrs. Denman came to Shelby County on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1844, and settled iu Green Township, where they are now resid- 
ing. They reared a family of four children, three sons and one daughter. 
Mr. Denman is a son of Joseph and Phebe Denman, and is of a family 
of ten children, he being the only one of the number that is now living. 

Samuel Redenbo, 

deceased, was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, March 25, 1799, and 
was brought to Ohio by his parents, John and Christina Redenbo, May, 
1799, who located in Hamilton County, remained a few years, then, iu 
1810 or 1811, came to Shelby County, and located in Orange Township. 
John Redenbo and his sou Jeremiah went from this county, and served 
about six mouths in the war of 1812. The subject of this sketch married 
Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth Robbins, born in Shelby 
County, Turtle Creek Township, April 1, 1805. Mr. and Mrs. Redenbo 
settled in Green Township in 18i9 or 1820, where they made improve- 
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merits, and remained a few years, and in 1827 or 1828 lie sold his land, 
and purchased quarter of section 26, Green Township, on which he passed 
the remainder of his days. He died June 17, 1878. His companion is 
still living on the home farm at the age of seventy-six years. They reared 
a family of seven children, viz.. Catharine, Harriet, Andrew, Alfred, Syl- 
vester, Robert J., and Lewis P. Robert J. and Catharine are now de- 
ceased. 

Samuel Bird, 

deceased, was born in New Jersey on the 6th day of May, 1875. He 
was of English descent. He married Miss Alice Vorhess, a native of 
New Jersey, born April 9, 1793. They settled in their native State, re- 
mained until 1832, when they migrated to Ohio, and located in Shelby 
County, Green Township, where they passed the remainder of their days. 
Mr. Bird died August 6, 1847. Mrs. Bird died September 9, 1853. 
They reared a family of nine children, viz., John, Charity, Gilbert, Sam- 
uel, Anngeleta, Martha, James, Joseph, and Margaret. John, James, 
and Martha are deceased. The other six are all living in Shelby County 
except Margaret, who lives in Champaign County. 

Samuel Bird, Parmer; P. 0. Plattsville, Ohio. 

A son of the above-named Samuel Bird, deceased, was born in Ocean 
County, New Jersey, December 10, 1822, and came with his parents to 
Shelby County in 1832, as aforesaid. He married Miss Susannah 
Blakely, born in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio, August 6, 
1825, daughter of Robert and Eliza Blakely, who were among the early 
settlers of Franklin Township, this county. Mr. anil Mrs. Bird settled 
on his father’s home farm, which he purchased shortly after the death of 
his father. He has filled the office of trustee of Green Township nearly 
all the time since 1852, and still holds the position. They reared a 
family of six children, five sons and one daughter; all are now living 
except one son, Levi J., who enlisted in Company K of the 12th O. V. 
C-, October, 1- 63, was taken prisoner on Clinch River, Virginia, Decem- 
ber, 1864, and died in Libby prison February, 1865. 

William Randolph, Farmer; P. 0. Sidney, Ohio. 

Mr. Randolph was born in Clarke County, Ohio, July 13, 1826, and 
came with his parents, James B. F. and Rachel Randolph, to Miami 
County in 1838, who settled near Piqua, where young Randolph grew 
to manhood. November 27, 1850, he married Miss Sarah E. Bull, daugh- 
ter of John and Eliza Bull. Miss Bull was born in Greene County, Ohio, 
September 3, 1829, and came to Shelby County with her parents in 1832, 
who settled in Orange Township, where they now reside. In 1853 Mr. 
and Mrs. Randolph settled on the farm in Green Township in section 29, 
where they are now living. They reared a family of eight sous, five of 
whom are yet at home with their parents. Mr. Randolph’s first purchase 
of land was the northwest quarter of section 29, Green Township. He 
has made oilier purchases of land at different times, until he now owns 
about two hundred and eighty acres of land, all under a good state of 
cultivation. He has one of the finest brick dwellings in tiic township, 
which he erected in 187§, and is one among the leading farmers in Green 
Township. 

His parents, James B. F. and Rachel Randolph, came to Shelby 
County in 1853, and settled in Turtle Creek Township, where Mr. Ran- 
dolph died August 9, 1874, aged seventy-three years. Mrs. Randolph is 
still living in that township at the advanced age of eighty-nine years, and 
enjoying good health for one of her age. 

Samuel Woodward, 

deceased, a soldier of the Revolution, was born in Virginia on the 11th 
day of January, 1760. When but yet a boy of sixteen years he entered 
the army in the war of 1776, under the command of Gen. Greene, and 
was actively engaged in the battle of Guilford, and several other hard- 
contested battles. He also took an active part in several Indian raids 
after the close of the Revolution. Several years alter the close of the 
war he moved to Greene County, Ohio, with his wife and family, where 
his companion died. He was then married to Miss Sarah Roberts, by' 
whom lie had three children, viz., Rachel, Samuel R., and Eliza A In 
1839 Mr. Woodward came with his family to Shelby County, and settled 
on the northwest quarter of section 13, Greene Township, where he died 
September 25, 1852, at the age of ninety-two years, eight months, and 
fourteen days. His companion died September 1, 1879, aged eighty -nine 
years, four months, and two days. 

John Botkin, 

deceased, was born in Virginia in Novcmlier, 1798, and came to Ohio 
with his father when a small boy, and settled in Warren County, where 
young Botkin grew to manhood. He married Miss Elizabeth Locker, 
tln-n of Clarke County, Ohio. In 1827 or 1828 Mr. and Mrs. Botkin 
came to Shelby County, and settled in section 18, Green Township, where 
they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Botkin died in 1862. 


Mr. Botkin died December 10, 1875. They reared a family of nine chil- 
dren, viz., Sarah, Eliza, Nancy, Lydia, Elizabeth, Amos, Emeline, Je- 
mima, and Mary E. Sarah and Nancy are now dead. Mr. Botkin filled 
the office of treasurer of Green Township for several years, and also town- 
ship trustee for a few years. 

Cephas T. Sanders, Retired Farmer; P. 0. Fletcher, Miami Co. 

Mr. Sanders was born in Miami County, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1817. He is 
a son of Benjamin and Martha Sanders, who moved to Shelby County 
in 1819, located near Hardin, remained a few years, then removed to 
Miami County, where they both died. Young Sanders was placed by his 
father as an apprentice at the tailor trade, with Gabriel Hubbell, of Sid- 
ney, with whom he remained about five years. He then began working 
at the trade as a journeyman, and followed tailoring as his vocation, 
working in differnt cities and villages until 1848, when he retired from 
the business and has since made farming his avocation. March 18, 

1847, he married Miss Rachel Rossell, of Miami County, Ohio, born in 
Piqua October 1, 1822, daughter of Elias and Mary Rossell. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanders settled in Monroe, Butler County, Ohio, remained until 

1848, when they came to Shelby County, purchased and located in Green 
Township, where they are now living. Mr. Sanders has been a successful 
farmer, and at this date, Dec. 5, 1881, owns a farm of 214 acres, a part 
of which is in sec. 28, and the remainder is in sec. 22, which is principally 
the result of his own hard labor aud good business tact. They reared 
two children, viz.: Volney B. and Orrilla F. Mr. and Mrs. Sanders have 
been members of the Spring Creek Christian Church since the time of .its 
organization in 1851. Mr. Sanders has been a member of Taylor Lodge, 
No. 322, I. 0. O. F., twenty years. 

Joseph Haney, Retired Farmer; P. 0. Fletcher, Miami County. 

Mr. Haney is a native of Hamilton County, Ohio, where he was born 
on the 16th day of December, 1811. He was brought to Miami County 
in 1816 bv his parents, George and Elizabeth Haney, who located in the 
north part of Miami County, near the Shelby County line. Joseph 
Haney, the subject of this sketch, is the oldest of a family of twenty 
children, fourteen of whom are yet living. He is a carpenter by trade, 
in 1845 he turned his attention to farming, which he has since made his 
prinieipal avocation, but worked some at his trade. June 13, 1833, he 
married Miss Eva Livengood, of Montgomery County, Ohio, born Nov. 
19, 1810. They settled in Miami County. In 1855 they came to Shelby 
County and setted on a part of the N. W. quarter of section 28, Green 
Township, where they are now living. They reared a family of eight 
children, five sons and three daughters. Two of the sons and one daugh- 
ter are now dead. Their son, I’eter L. Haney, served as a private 
in Company E, 71st O V. I., from Oct. 27, 1861, until Oct. 10, 1863, 
when he was killed at Hartsville, Tenn. Ilis body was brought home 
for burial. Another son, Isaac It. Haney, enlisted in Company E, 110th 
O. V. I., Sept. 1862. and served until June 13, 1863, when he was wound- 
ed at Winchester, Va., and died June 27, 1863, from the effects of the 
wound. His body was also brought home for interment. 

William B. Williams, 

deceased, was born in Monmouth County, New Jersey, Nov. 15, 1794. 
He spent several years on the Atlantic as a sailor while a single man. 
In 1833 he turned his attention to farming, which he made his vocation 
during the remainder of his life. He died May 9, 1872. He was twice 
married; first, to Miss Mary O’Neal, of New Jersey, by whom he hail 
five children, two of whom are now living, viz., James and Elizabeth. 
His companion died. His second marriage was to Miss Rachel Cleven- 
ger, in ls26, of Monmouth County, N. J., born Sept. 11, 1806. They 
remained in New Jersey until 1833, when they moved to Shelhy County, 
Ohio, and settled in Green Township, where he made improvements and 
passed the remainder of his days. His companion, Mrs. Williams, is still 
living on the home farm. By his second marriage he had eight children, 
viz., Joseph, Harriet, Hannah, Emraor, Sarah J., William H., Mary E., 
and Thomas F. Joseph, Hannah, and Mary E. are now dead. 

William H. Williams, Farmer and Carpenter, P. 0. Plattsville, 

son of the above-named William B. Williams, deceased, was born in 
Green Township, Shelby County, Ohio, Aug. 16, 1841. On the 7th day 
of April, 1864, lie married Miss Mary A. Wiles, daughter of David and 
Catharine Wiles, born Jan. 31, 1842, in Green Township, Shelby County. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams settled on a part of section 28, Green Township, 
remained until 1874, when they moved on his father’s home farm, where 
they now reside. They have a family of nine children, seven sons and 
two daughters. He now owns his father’s home farm, having purchased 
it a few years since. 

John Sturm, Farmer; P. O. Tawawa, Ohio. 

Mr. Sturm was born in Clarke County, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1813, and was 
brought to Shelby County by his parents, Henry and Elizabeth Sturm, 
in 1814, who settled in what is now Green Township, where they made 
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improvements, and passed the remainder of their days. They were, as 
near as can be ascertained, the first settlers in Green Township, their 
nearest neighbors being six miles distant, and their home was what we 
can justly call a home in the woods, with no one except the Indians near 
them, and they were everyday visitors, calling to ask some favor of the 
white man. They reared a family of twelve children, viz., Matthias, 
Margaret, Nicholas, Henry, Peter, William, Jacob, Frederick, Ephraim, 
Elizabeth, George, and John. Matthias, Nicholas, and Henry served in 
the war of 1812. All of the above-named children are now dead, except 
George and John, twin brothers. George is now living in Perry Township, 
Shelby County, and John is living on the home farm in Green Township. 
Mr. Sturm died June 14, 1832, aged seventy-five years. His companion 
departed this life April 3, 1840, aged eighty-five years. He had a wide 
reputation as an expert with his rifle, and was a successful hunter. Mr. 
John Sturm, the subject of this sketch, was reared a farmer, and spent 
his minority days on the farm, clearing, grubbing, and preparing the soil 
for cultivation. On the 30th day of July, 1834, he married Miss Rachel 
M. Barbee, by whom he reared six children, viz., Elias B., Julia A., 
John F., David I., Mary E., and Eliza J. Mr. and Mrs. Sturm settled 
on his father’s home farm, where they have since resided. 

Miss Barbee, wile of Mr. Sturm, was born in Butler County, Ohio, 
Aug. 28, 1817, and came to Shelby County with her parents, Elias and 
Mary Barbee, in 1834, who settled on the N. W. quarter of section 2, 
Green Township, where Mr. Barbee died Feb. 1, 1842. His companion 
died Oct. 17, 1871. 

David N. Prince, Farmer; P. 0. Allens, Miami County, Ohio. 

Mr. Prince, son of William and Sarah Prince, was born in Champaign 
County, Ohio, July 25, 1831, where he spent his boyhood days. May 5, 
1859, he married Miss Mary Jones, of Champaign County, daughter of 
William H. and Rachel Jones. Mr. and Mrs. Prince settled in their 
native county, remained until Mnrch 13, 1865, when they came to Shelby 
County and settled in Green Township, where they are now residing. 
They have a family of five children, three sons anti two daughters. He 
filled the office of treasurer for Green Township one year. September 15, 
1861, he enlisted in Company I, 42d O. V. I., as a private, and served as 
such one year; then, Oct. 19, 1862, he was commissioned First Lieuten- 
ant. and on the 1st day of January, 1863, he was promoted to the office 
of Captain of Company Ij 42d O. V. I., until Dec. 2, 1864, when he was 
mustered out of the service. 

Heman R. Hunt, Farmer; P. 0. Tawawa, Ohio. 

Mr. Hunt is a native of Butler County, Ohio, where he was bom on 
the 26th day of September, 1819, and came to Shelby County in 1836 
with his parents, Ira and Mary Hunt, who settled in this township, 
where Ira Hunt died September 28, 1845. His companion survived hi in 
until August, 1855. Mr. Ira Hunt reared a family of eight children, 
viz., Justus T.j Ira F., Phebe D., Heman R., Eliza J., Nancy W., Mary 
E., and Rachel A.; four of whom are jet living, Justus T., Heman 
R., Nancy W., and Rachel A. 

He was appointed by Treasurer McGrew as deputy treasurer of Shelby 
County. His duty was to visit each and every township in the county 
and collect the taxes, except Clinton Township, which office he filled one 
year. Heman It. Hunt, subject of this sketch, was reared on a farm, and 
has made farming his avocation through life. At this date he owns two 
good farms in Green Township. On the 26th day of September, 1844, 
he married Miss Ann Conover, of Warren County, Ohio, born Novem- 
ber 13, 1819, and came to Shelby County with her parents, Timothy 
and Mary Conover, in 1835, who settled on a part of section 1, Green 
Township, where Dr. Leedom now lives, near New Palestine. Mr. II. 
settled on his father’s farm in Green Township, where they are now re- 
siding. They reared two children, viz., Preston R. and Bruce S. Mr. 
Hunt filled the ofllce of trustee of Greeu Township for three years and 
treasurer one \"ear. 

David Wiles, Farmer; P. O. Sidney, Ohio. 

Mr. Wiles was born in Warren Countj", Ohio, November 23, 1815. 
He came to Miami Countj- in 1828 with his parents, James and Anna 
Wiles, who located in Spring Creek Township, where the subject of this 
sketch, David Wiles, passed his boyhood days. On the 15th day of 
March, 1838, he married Miss Catharine Bolseli, born in Miami County, 
Ohio, February 20, 1820. daughter of Samuel and Mary Bolseli. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiles settled in Miami County, remained until in 1844, 
when they came to Shelby County, made improvements, and settled on 
a part of the southeast quarter of section 29, Green Township, in 1845, 
where they now reside. They reared a family of six children, viz., James, 
Mary A., Celina J., Thomas B., John A., and Elvira E. Elvira E. died 
June 27, 1881. Mr. Wiles served as a member of the board of education 
of Green Township ten years, and constable of the township three years. 

Samuel Randolph, Farmer; P. 0. Plattsvilie, Ohio. 

Mr. Randolph was born in Clarke County, Ohio, May 19, 1833. He 
came to Shelby County in 1853, and made his home with his brother 


William Randolph, for several years. December 25, 1860, he married 
Miss Mary M. Platt, daughter of John and Dorcas Platt, born in Shelby 
County, Green Township, June 11, 1844. Mr. and Mrs. Randolph set- 
tled on her father’s home farm, where they are now residing. Thej' have 
a family of five children, three sons and two daughters. 

William Shaw, 

deceased, was born in Bourbon County, Kentucky, September 20, 1796, 
where he passed his minority daj"8. In 1831 he came to Ohio with his 
family, and located in Shelby County on the farm now owned by Silas 
Johnston, in section 20, Green Township, remained several years, and 
then moved on the farm in same section now owned by his son, Bobcrt 
N. Shaw, where he died December 12, 1864. Mr. Shaw was twice mar- 
ried, first to Miss Mary McKee, of Kentucky, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, viz., Mary, Elizabeth, Margaret, Robert N., and Thomas A. His 
companion died in 1832. His second marriage was with Sarah Parkes, 
nee Wair, in 1833, by whom he had seven children, John S., Sarah A., 
Martha M., William II., Louisa E., Frances H., and one died in infancy. 
Two of his sons, John S. and William H., served in the war of 1861. 

Perry L. Frazier, Dealer in General Merchandise, Plattsvilie, Ohio. 

Mr. Frazier, a son of George W. and Mary Frazier, was born in Green 
Township, Shelby County, Ohio, June 16, 1837. The early part of his 
life was spent as a workman at the stone and brick mason trade until in 
1858, when he began teaching school, which he followed a few years. In 
1862 he enlisted in Company C, 99lh O. V. I., and served as a private until 
Mnrch 24, 1865, when he was discharged from the service, and returned 
home. In February, 1873, lie engaged in the mercantile business in 
Plattsvilie, which he has since been conducting successfully. November 
23, 1865, he married Miss Louisa Woodmancy, daughter of John Wood- 
mancy, bj' whom he has five children, two sons and three daughters. 

Lanty G. Simes, Farmer and Justice of the Peace; P. O. Plattsvilie. 

Mr. S. was born in Clarke County, Ohio, October 15, 1825. He is what 
we can call a self-educated man, acquiring the principal part of his edu- 
cation at home. On the first day of December, 1845, he came to Shelby 
Countj*, and began teaching school in Green Township, which he followed 
as his profession seventeen years, and has since that time given his at- 
tention to farming. In 1866 he was elected justice of the peace for 
Green Township, and has since that date filled the office satisfactorily to 
the citizens of the township. He has been re-elected six times, and his 
present term of office expires in 1883. He also filled the office of town- 
ship clerk, his term of office beginning in 1859, and was re-elected until 
he served them as clerk seven j’ears. The last j'ear of his clerkship 
covered the first year of his term as justice of the peace. He discharged 
the duties of both one year. In 1850 he was assessor of Green Township. 
In 1880 lie acted as land appraiser of the township. March 8, 1859, he 
married Miss Mary Brelsford, then of Miami Countj-, Ohio. Miss Brels- 
ford was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, Maj' 14, 1826, and came 
to Miami Countj" with her father, Samuel Brelsford, in 1834. Mr. and 
Mrs. Simes settled in the village of Plattsvilie, remained until March, 
1862, when they moved on the farm where they are now residing. They 
have a family of four children, one son and three daughters. 

Peter V. Sherwood, 

retired farmer, was born in Somerset County, New Jersey, September 
29, 1799, and came to Shelbj- County in March, 1831, purchased land in 
this township, and moved his family August 29, 1831, where he is now 
residing. March 29, 1826, he married Clarissa Meighen, born in Butler 
County, Ohio, October 9, 1806. By this union he reared a family of 
seven children, viz., Marj' A., William M., Abigail, David, Lucinda, 
Leah, and Eliza P. Lucinda and Eliza P. are now dead. 

William Haoeman, 

retired farmer, was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, March 27, 1807. 
He was reared on a farm. In 1877 he retired from business, and is now 
living a retired life. October 8, 1835, he married Miss Nancy C. Middle- 
ton, of Hamilton County, Ohio, liorn March 25, 1817, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Rachel Middleton. In 1847 Mr. Hageman moved to Shelby 
County with his familj", and settled in this township, where they are 
now residing. Thej’ reared a family of five children, viz., John II,, 
Rachel, David, William H., and George W. David is now dead. The 
other four are married, and living in Green Township. 

John Platt, 

deceased, was born in Monmouth County, New Jersey, April 15, 1807, 
where he grew to manhood. In 1831 he moved to Montgomery 
County, Ohio, remained two years, then, in 1833, he came to Shelby 
County, and located in Green Township, on section 29, where he made 
improvements, and passed the remainder of his life. He died August 
19, 1880, aged seventy-three j’ears, four months, and four days. On the 
6th day of March, 1834, he married Miss Dorcas Tuttle; who was born 
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in Clarke County, Ohio, October 7, 1817, and was brought to Shelby 
County by her parents, Thnddeus and Mary Tuttle, in 1818. Mr. and 
Mrs. Platt moved on his land in Green Township, where she is now 
residing. They reared two children, Thomas T. and Mary M. 

Mr. Platt was a citizen highly esteemed, possessing the confidence 
and respect of all his neighbors. He was a kind and indulgent parent 
and an affectionate husband, and greatly beloved by his family. He had 
been a member of the M. E. Church for forty years. 

Thomas T. Platt, Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio, 

a son of the above-named John and Dorcas Platt, was born in Green 
Township, Shelby County, on the farm where he is now living, February 
2d, 183(1. On the 30th day of April, 1860, lie married Miss Margaret 
Francis, of Shelby County, born in Sidney, December 5, 1837, daughter 
of Jonathan and Elizabeth Francis. By this union he has four children, 
two sons and two daughters. 

Thaddeus Tuttle, 

deceased, a pioneer of Green Township, was born in Virginia November 
8, 1790. He moved to Ohio in 1811, and located in Clarke County, 
where he married Miss Mary Ellsworth ; who was born in Virginia Sep- 
tember 3, 1792, and came to Clarke County, Ohio, with her parents. 

In 1818 Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle came to Shelby County, and settled in 
Green Township, where they made improvements, and lived many years. 
Mr. Tuttle died August 1, 1852. His companion survived him until 
October, 1852. They reared a family of nine children, viz., Thomas, 
Charity, Dorcas, Polly', J. B., John E., Phebe C., David S., and Syl- 
vanus. Only four of the number are now living, Thomas, Polly, David, 
and Dorcas. Mr. Tuttle was a soldier of the war of 1812. He filled the 
office of treasurer of Green Township about five years. 

Madison Co vault, 

deceased, was born in Clermont County, Ohio, October 14, 1811. He 
migrated to Miami County, where he married Mary A. Bobbins Septem- 
ber 1, 1831. They settled in Miami County, remained until Septem- 
ber, 1846, when they came to Shelby County, where Mr. Co vault died 
December 18, 1867. Mrs. Covault is living on the home farm. They 
reared a family of ten children, six sons and four daughters. One of 
the sous, Eisbery G., served about three years in the war of 1861. 

Paul F. Vekdier, Farmer; P. 0. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Verdier was born in Clarke County, Ohio, October 2, 1808. His 
education is what could be obtained in the common schools of his youth, 
and by close application to his studies at home. In 1828 he began 
teaching school, which he made a profession about ten years. April 25, 
1839, he married Miss Lucinda Leffel, of Clarke County, Ohio, born in 
1821. Shortly after marriage they came to Shelby County, and settled 
on the farm in Green Township, where he is now living. They reared 
four children, William I., Elizabeth K., George W., and Pauline J. Wil- 
liam I. served in the war of 1861. Mrs. Verdier died in 1852. 

Mr. Verdier then married Miss Sarah E. Hand in 1869, of Miami 
County, born November 17, 1843, by whom he has six children, one son 
and five daughters. 

After his settlement in this count}' he gave his attention to farming, 
and now owns a farm of 240 acres in Green Township. He taught two 
terms of school in Green Township soon after coming to the county. He 
also taught vocal music at different school-houses' for several years. 
He filled the office of treasurer of Green Township three years. He is 
esteemed and respected by all who know him. 

Henry H. Johnson, Farmer; P. O. Tawawa. 

Mr. Johnson, a son of John and Eliza Johnson, was born in Bucks 
County, Pa., September 10, 1820. His education is what could lie ob- 
tained in the common schools of his youth. October 17, 1844, he mar- 
ried Miss Catharine Green, of New Jersey, born April 7, 1824, daughter 
of James B. and Catharine Green. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson settled in his native count}', remained four 
years, then in 1848 they moved to Mercer, New Jersey, and from thence 
they moved to Ohio in 1851, and located in Shelby County, where they 
now reside. 

John C. Suber, Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Sober, a son of George and Elizabeth Suber, was born in Miami 
County, Ohio, July 9, 1832. He received a common school education. 
March 26, 1866, he married Miss Sarah A. Earhart, of Miami County, 
born June 19, 1839, daughter of David and Catharine Earhart. Mr. 
and Mrs. Suber settled in their native county, remained seven years, 
then in March, 1873, they came to Shelby County, purchased and moved 
on the farm in section 11, Green Township, where they are now living. 
They have a family of three children, one son and two daughters. 


Edward Conroy, Retired Farmer; P. O. Tawawa, Ohio. 

Mr. Conroy was born in Hampshire County, Virginia, May 21, 
1802. He is a son of Edward and Jemima Conroy, who moved from 
Virginia to Ohio in or about 1805, and located in Pickaway County, re- 
mained until 1817, when they moved to Champaign County, located one 
year, or long enough to raise one crop, and from there they came to 
Shelby County in the fall of 1818, and settled on the northeast quarter 
of section 10, Green Township, on which they made improvements, and 
passed the remainder of their days. Mr. Conroy died February 8, 1842. 
II is companion died October 6, 1851. They reared a family of six chil- 
dren, viz., Isaac, Catharine, Nancy, Edward, Elizabeth, and Samuel. 
All are now dead except Edward, the subject of this sketch, who is now 
living on the old home farm in Green Township. December 23, 1835, he 
married Miss Kebecca Scorf, of Greene County, Ohio, by whom he had 
four children, Isaac N., Mary C., George W., and Martha E. His com- 
panion died in 1851. He then married Mrs. Frances Rock, McFar- 
land, December 24, 1853, who lived with him until November 10, 1881, 
when she was taken from him by death, leaving him to fight the battles 
of life alone in his old days. He is enjoying good health for one of his 
years, honored and esteemed by all of his acquaintances, and commonly 
known as Uncle Ed Conroy. 

Joseph H. Crouse, Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

In Berkeley County, West Va., on the 30th day of Nov. 1824, Mr. 
Crouse was born. His parents were Michael and Elizabeth Crouse, who 
came to Shelby County in 1850, and settled in Green Township, where 
they died several years since. Joseph H. Crouse is of German descent 
on his father’s side, and of English extraction on his mother’s. He re- 
ceived a common school education. In 1845 he came to Ohio and located 
in Greene County, remained until 1847, when he came to Shelby County 
and stopped in Green Township. Feb. 22, 1851, he married Miss Mary 
J. Cltrisman, daughter of David and Leanali Chrisman. Miss Chrisman 
was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, Feb. 29, 1828, and came to Shelby 
County with her parents in 1844, who settled in Green Township. 

Mr. nnd Mrs. Crouse settled on a farm in Green Township after living 
on rented farms for several years, or until 1860, when he purchased a 
part of the N. W. quarter of section 17, on which they moved in 1861, 
nnd remained three years. Then in 1864 he sold his land in section 17, 
purchased and moved on the farm in section 24, near Plattsville, where 
they are now residing. He has made farming his principal occupation, 
and at present owns a farm of 62£ acres of good land and under a good 
state of cultivation. 

Georoe H. Woolley, 

son of T. C. and Rachel Woolley, was born in Shelby County, Green 
Township, Jan. 9, 1854. In 1861 he began making his home with Edward 
Conroy, with whom he has since been living. Jan. 13, 1878, he married 
Miss Lizzie R. Neal, daughter of Daniel D. and Eliza Neal. They moved 
into the house with Mr. Conroy, where they are now living. 

John H. Middleton, Farmer; P. O. Plattsville, Ohio. 

Mr. Middleton, a son of William and Rachel Middleton, was born in 
Hamilton County, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1814. He is a blacksmith by trade, 
and followed that business for eight years. In 1845 he turned his atten- 
tion to farming, and has since that date made farming his avocation, and 
now owns a farm of 133 acres. December 5, 1838, he married Miss Lydia 
Graham, daughter of James and Mary E. Graham. Miss Graham was 
born in Lancaster County, Pa., Aug. 14, 1818, and moved to Hamilton 
County, Ohio, with her father in 1823, her mother being dead. 

Mr. and Mrs. Middleton settled in Hamilton County, remained until 
April 3, 1853, when they came to Shelby County and settled on the farm 
in Green Township, where they have since resided. They reared a family 
of eight children, viz., Lucinda H., James B., Mary J., David, Elizabeth, 
Lewis N., Alice B., and William L., all of whom are now living. 

David Chrisman, 

deceased, was born in Virginia Feb. 28, 1792. He migrated to Ohio with 
his father and located in Hamilton County, where he married Miss Le- 
anah Stoneshaffer. In 1844 Mr. and Mrs. Chrisman came to Shelby 
County and settled on section 13, where they made improvements and 
passed the remainder of their days. Mr. Chrisman died July 24, 1866. 
His companion survived him until Dec. 5, 1870. They reared a family 
of ten children, viz., Martha A., Alfred, Emeline, Mary A., Eliza, Anna 
M., Rosanna, Sarah M., Harriet, and David A., four of whom are now 
dead — Emeline, Sarah M., Martha A., and Anna M. 

Henry Shank, deceased. 

On the 29th day of July, 1811, in Frederick County, Maryland, Mr. 
Shank was born. In 1825 he, in company with his father, Christian 
Shank, migrated to Ohio and located in Montgomery County, where the 
subject of this sketch married Miss Catharine Woolet March 8, 1832, 
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daughter of Philip and Mary Woolet. Mias Woolet was born in Fair- 
field County, Ohio, Feb. 12. 1808, and migrated to Montgomery County, 
Ohio, with her brother in 1826. Mr. and Mrs. Shank settled in Mont- 
gomery County, remained until 1856, when they came to Shelby County, 
purchased and moved on the farm in' section 4, Green Township, now 
owned by his widow, Mrs. Shank, and their two sons, Joseph M. and 
Henry M., where Mr. Shank diet! September 3, 1881. 

David Brelsford 

was born in Miami County, Ohio, January 24, 1835. He came to Shelby 
County in 1861, and made his home with Jeremiah Layman, of Orange 
Township, two years, Aug. 18, 1863. He married Mrs. Aim£e H. Silver, 
nie Layman, daughter of Jereminh and Mary Layman, born in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1831, who came to Shelby County with her parents 
in 1839 and located in Orange Township. Mr. and Mrs. Brelsford settled 
in Green Township on a part of the south half of section 23, where they 
are now residing. They have a family of five children, four sons and 
one daughter. 

Edward Ulrick 

was born in Clarke County, Ohio, Nov. 8, 1838. He went to Greene County, 
Ohio, when yet a small boy, and made his home with Jonathan S. Cost. 
In 1850 Mr. Cost removed to Champaign County, Ohio, taking young 
Ulrick with him, where he grew to manhood. He received his education 
at the Westerville College, where he attended about three years. Aug. 4, 
1862, he enlisted in Company A, 95th O. V. I., and served until the war 
closed, and was discharged from the service at Louisville, Ky., Aug. 14, 
1865, and returned home. He was engaged in the following named bat- 
tles: Jackson, Miss., May 14, 1863; Siege of Vicksburg, Miss., from 
May 18 to June 22, 1863; Siege of Jackson, Miss., from July 10 until 
the 18th, 1863, and passed through these hard contested battles without 
receiving a wound. In the fall of 1865 he engaged in teaching school, 
which he followed as his profession about five years, and then turned his 
attention to farming, and since 1870 he has made farming his principal 
business. Jan. 1. 1867, he married Miss Susannah Wilkison, of Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, daughter of Asahel and Mary Wilkison. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ulrick settled on her father’s home farm in Champaign County, 
remained until 1869. when he purchased and moved on the farm in Green 
Township, Mielby County, where they are now residing. They have one 
child, a daughter. 

William Niswanger, 

deceased, was born in Maryland July 27, 1807. He migrated to Greene 
County, Ohio, when yet a small boy, where he grew to manhood He 
married Miss Julia A. Snider, of Greene County, Ohio, born Jan. 9, 1808. 
They settled in Greene County, remained until 1832, when they came to 
Shelby County and settled on section 17, Green Township, where he fol- 
lowed farming as his avocation and passed the remainder of his days. 
His companion died Jan. 15, 1880, and he died Jan. 20, 1880. They 
reared a family of thirteen children, viz., John, Elizabeth, Ghaspcr, Jon- 
athan, Jacob, Sarah E., Rebecca, Marj’, Theresa F., William, Almeda, 
Julia A., and Laura B., eight of whom are yet living, three sons and five 
daughters. 

Jonathan Niswanger, 

son of the above named William, was born in Greene Count}’, Ohio, July 
13, 1832, and was brought to Shelby County by his parents when a small 
child, where he passed his minority days. May 17, 1857, he married 
Miss Samantha Bodle, born Jan. 15, 1830, daughter of William and Mary 
Bodle. Mr. and Mrs. Niswanger have resided in Shelby County since 
their marriage, excepting about two years, during which time they were 
in Miami County, Ohio, and Madison County, Indiana. They have five 
children, two sons and three daughters. He served three years in the 
war of 1861. He enlisted in Company K, 20th O. V. I., Aug. 28, 1862, 
and was discharged at Washington May 30, 1865. 

Matthias Gray, 

deceased, was born in Greene County, Ohio, March 11, 1811. He made 
farming his avocation through life. In 1835 or 1836 he came to Shelby 
County, and entered the northwest quarter of section 11, Green Town- 
ship. In 1837 he married Miss Nancy Garbry, then of Miami County, 
Ohio. Miss Garbry was born in Pennsylvania, October 14, 1812, and 
came to Miami County with her purents when a small girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray settled on his land in Green Township, on which 
he made improvements, and lived until 1859, when he purchased land in 
section 12, same township, where he died March 11, 1875. His com- 
panion is stilt surviving him, and is now residing in Miami County. 
They reared a family of five chlidren, three of whom are now living. 
One of his sons, William G., served three years in the war of 1861. 

Charles M. Dorsey, 

deceased, a son of John H. and Catharine Dorsey, was born in Green 
Township, Shelby County, Ohio, November 21, 1837. He received a 


common school education. He was reared on a farm, and made farming 
and dealing in stock his avocation through life. On the 5th day of April, 
I860, he married Miss Anna E. Seely, of Miami County, Ohio, who was 
born February 1, 1844, and came with her parents, Rockwell H. and 
Salinda Seely, to Shelby County, and located in New Palestine. 

Mr. and Mrs Dorsey settled on a part of his father’s home farm in 
section 4, Green Township, remained until 1867, when he sold his interest 
in the home farm, and purchased a farm in section 13, Green Township, 
on which he moved with his family, and passed the remainder of his 
days. He died July 17, 1873. The farm is now owned by his heirs — 
his widow and children. He was considered one of Green Township’s 
wide-awake and leading business men. 

John Sargeant 

was bom in what is now Green Township, Shelby County, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 28, 1817. He is a son of Ezekiel Sargeant, who was a native of 
Pennsylvania, and came to Ohio in 1800, and located in Adams County, 
where he married Miss Jane Lochard, of that county. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sargeant settled in Adams County, remained a few 
years, then moved to Clarke County, located a short lime, and from 
thence they came to Shelby County in 1816, and settled in a part of sec- 
tion 6, Green Township, on which they made improvements, and lived 
about seventeen years, or until 1833, when they removed to Champaign 
County, where they passed the remainder of their days. They reared a 
family of eleven children, Elizabeth, Margaret, Martha, Eli, John, Philip, 
Richard, Ezekiel, William, Jane, and Andrew .1. Only four of the above- 
named children are now living, viz., John, Ezekiel, William, and Andrew 
J. John Sargeant, the subject of this sketch, is the only one of the 
family that is now living in Ohio; the others are in the Western States. 
He is a carpenter by trade, and that in connection with farming has 
been his vocation through life. He has owned several farms in Shelby 
and Champaign counties, and at this time he owns a good farm of 140 
acres in Champaign County. He has been twice married; first, on the 
12th day of September, 1840, to Miss Mary A. Woolley, by whom he 
reared two children, Ezekiel and Elbe. His companion died in August, 
1864. He then married Mrs. Hannah Manning, nee. Graham, in Decem- 
ber, 1865, by whom he had three children, two of whom are now living, 
one son and one daughter. Mr. Sargeant settled in Champaign County 
alter marriage, remained until the spring of 1873, when he moved to 
New Palestine, where he is now residing, respected and honored by all 
that know him. All his life has been spent in the vicinity of New 
Palestine. 

John C. Leedom, M.D. ; P. 0. Tawawa, Ohio. 

Mr. Leedom was born in Bucks County, Pa., November 13, 1817. He 
was educated in the Philadelphia schools. In 1837 he began the study 
of medicine in his native county. He attended the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, and in 1839 he moved to Ohio, and located in 
Champaign County, where he commenced the practice of medicine under 
the direction of and with Dr. A. K. Roots, of St. Paris, with whom he 
remained about two years, or until 1841, when he associated himself 
with his brother, Dr. S. K. Leedom, of Quincy, Logan County, Ohio, for 
one year. Then in 1842 he came to Shelby County, and located near 
New Palestine, where he has since been engaged in the profession of 
medicine, and is known for many miles around as a successful practi- 
tioner. On the 4th day of February, 1839, he married Miss Mary John- 
son, of Bucks County, Pa., born April 23, 1819, daughter of John and 
Eliza Johnson. By this union he has five children, viz., Caroline E., 
John J., Mary J., Samuel K , and Elwood G. Mr. Leedom owns a good 
farm in Green Township near New Palestine, on which he is residing 
and conducting the business of farming in connection with his profes- 
sion, and is considered as among Green Township’s most enterprising 
and leading business men, always in favor of any improvement that is 
beneficial to the community at large in which he lives. 

John Dorsey, 

deceased, was bom near Elkhart Mills, Maryland, February 3, 1786. 
He was taken to Virginia in 1790 by his parents, Charles and Elizabeth 
Dorsey, where he passed his minority days. In 1810 he came to 
Ohio with his parents, and located in Champaign County. He served 
his country in the war of 1812, and was discharged from the service 
after the war closed near Columbus, Ohio, and returned to his home in 
Champaign County. In 1861 he received a warrant, calling for 160 
acres of land, from the Government, as a recompense for his service 
during that war. About 1816 or 1817 he came to Shelby County yet 
a single man, entered, made improvements, and settled on the northwest 
quarter of section 4, Green Township, a part of which is now owned by 
his son, Isaac C. Dorsey, where he spent the remainder of his days as a 
farmer. In 1822 he married Miss Catharine Conroy, daughter of Ed- 
ward and Jemima Conroy. Miss Conroy was born in Virginia May 14, 
1799, and came to Shelby County with her parents in 1818, who settled 
in Green Township. Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey settled on his land, where 
they lived many years, and reared a family of eight children, viz., Eliza- 
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betli A., Snowden T., John W., Jemima, Isaac C., Sarah E., Charles M., 
and Catharine. Charles M. and Sarah E. are now dead. 

Mr. Dorsey served as justice of the peace of Green Township several 
years. He also filled the office of township trustee for Green Township 
about twenty-six years. He always took an active part in tiie advance- 
ment of education, and was one among the leaders in pushing forward the 
educational interest of the township. He was also an active member of 
church, and his house was a home for all the ministers of the Gospel 
that chanced to pass through the neighborhood. He was a good citizen, 
having the confidence and esteem of all that knew him, a kind and in- 
dulgent parent, and an affectionate husband. He died November 11, 
1867, aged eighty-one years, nine months, and eight days. His com- 
panion survived him until October 11, 1878, when she died at the age of 
seventy-nine years, four months, and twenty-nine days. 

Isaac C. Dorsey, 

son of the above, was born in Green Township, Shelby County, Ohio, July 
17, 1833. On the 2d day of May, 1858, he married Miss Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Evelsisor, of Champaign County. They settled on a part 
of his father’s home farm, where they have since resided. They have a 
family of eight children, six sons and two daughters. He has filled the 
office of trustee for Green Township about twelve years; also acted as 
township assessor one year. 

Snowden T. Dorsey, 

eldest son of the above-named John and Catharine Dorsey, was born in 
Green Township, Shelby County, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1825. He was reared 
on a farm, and has made farming his principal avocation. May 20, 1849, 
he married Miss Margaret J. Dodson, of Champaign County, born Sept. 
2, 1826. daughter of Elijah aud Elizabeth Dodson. By this marriage he 
had two children, Edward C. and John E. Mrs. Dorsey died Oct. 25, 
1862. He then married Miss Sarah A. Shaw, March 28, 1863, daughter 
of William and Sarah Shaw, born June, 1839, with whom he lived until 
May 9, 1864, when she died. On the 28th day of July, 1864, he married 
Anna M., daughter of Samuel and Hannah R. Mathers, born in Sidney, 
Shelby County', Ohio, July 6, 1836, by whom he has two children, Samuel 
M. and Charles M. March 28, 1854, Mr. Dorsey settled on a farm in 
section 5, Green Township, where he has since resided. He filled the 
office of trustee of Green Township one term. 

Peter Princehouse, Farmer; P. 0. Tawawa. 

Mr. Princehouse was born in Green Township, Shelby County, Ohio, 
Dec. 31, 1831. His father, Henry Princehouse, was born in Virginia 
about 1797. He married Miss Winaford Griffin. In 1819 he came to 
Shelby County and located in Green Township. His first permanent 
settlement in the township was on the N. E. quarter of section 7, now 
known as the Van Demark farm. In 1833 he purchased of R. C. Cun- 
ningham a part of the S. E. quarter of section 7, on which he made im- 
provements, moved his family, and passed the remainder of his days, 
jlis companion died in 1869. He died Nov. 1 , 1869. He reared a family 
of twelve children, only four of whom are now living, viz., John T., 
Peter, Jacob, and Samuel. Peter Princehouse, the subject of this sketch, 
married Marv A. Harvey Feb. 20, 1850. They settled on his father’s 
home farm, where they are now living. They have three children, viz., 
Henry N., Samuel, and Harvey G. Mir. Princehouse has made farming 
his avocation through life. 

Robert C. Cunningham, Retired Farmer. 

Mr. Cunningham was born in Butler County, Ohio, May 16, 1798. 
He was taken to Greene County, Ohio, by iiis parents about 1800, where 
he passed his boyhood days. Sept. 4, 1817, he married Miss Margaret A. 
Berryhill, of Greene County. They settled in Greene County, remained 
two years or until September, 1819, when they came to Shelby County, 
made improvements, and settled on the S. E. quarter of section 7, Green 
Township, on which he has since resided, having lived on the one farm 
sixty-two years. His companion died Aug. 3, 1878, aged 81 years, 3 mos. 
and 4 days. He is still living, and enjoying good health for one of his 
years. They reared a family of ten children, viz., James, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, John, Margaret A., Martha, Mary, Ellen, Nancy, and Andrew. 
Four of the number are now dead, viz., Elizabeth, Sarah, Mary, and 
Andrew. Andrew Cunningham served about six months in the war of 
1861. Ellen is still at home, taking care of her aged father in his feeble 
days. 

James Rolfe, deceased, 

was born in Butler County, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1809. He was brought up on 
a farm, and followed farming as his avocation through life. In Jan. 1830 
he married Miss Zilpha A. Hunt, daughter of Nathan and Zilpha Hunt, 
born in New York State April 20, 1820. Mr. and Mrs. Rolfe settled in 
Butler County, remained eight years or until Dec. 1838, when they mi- 
grated to Shelby County and located on the land which now comprises 
the well improved farm owned by their son Nathan F. Rolfe, in the N. E. 


quarter of section 12, Green Township. They reared two children, Na- 
than F. and Rachel A. Rachel A. is now dead. Mrs. Rolfe died March 
27, 1869. Mr. Rolfe died Dec. 27, 1869. 

Nathan F. Rolfe, the subject of this sketch, is now living on the home 
farm and following farming as Iris vocation. May 27, 1862, he married 
Miss Eliza J. Woolley, daughter of Thomas C. and Mary Woolley, by 
whom he has seven children, five sons anti two daughters. 

John C. C. Laughlin, 

was born in Brown County, Ohio, January 2, 1830, and came to Shelby 
County with his parents. Robert and Isabella Laughlin, in the fall of 
1839, and settled near New Palestine. In 1840 Mr. R. Laughlin pur- 
chased and moved on a farm near Plattsville, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his day's. He reared a family of eleven children, six of whom 
are yet living, viz., William, John C. C., David, Joseph S., Elizabeth, 
and Nancy A. John C. C. Laughlin has made farming his vocation, and 
at this date owns a farm of 120 acres in Champaign County, near the 
Shelby County line. Dec. 3, 1854, he married Miss Sarah A. Clark, 
daughter of William and Jemima Clark. Miss Clark was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, Oct 2, 1834, and came to Shelby County with her 
parents in 1838 and settled in Green Township. By this union he had 
two children, viz., William R. and Jemima I. Mr. and Mrs. Laughlin 
are now residing in New Palestine. They have lived on five different 
farms since their marriage, all of which were in Shelby County. He 
filled the office of trustee of Green Township about four years. 

Joshua Develvis, Postmaster, Tawawa, Ohio, 

a son of Henry and Matilda Develvis, was born in Warren County, Ohio, 
April 15, 1839. He received a common school education. In 1848 he 
came to Shelby County with his father and located near New Palestine, 
where his father died in 1851. In 1853 young Develvis went to Miami 
County, remained a few years or until 1858, when he returned to Shelby 
County and located in Orange Township, remained about ten years, until 
1868, when he moved out of the township. He lived in several different 
places until March, 1876, when he moved to New Palestine and engaged 
in the mercantile business, dealing in groceries, provisions, boots, shoes, 
etc. etc., which he has since been conducting successfully. In March, 
1878, he received the appointment of post-master, which position he is 
now filling. January 1, 1865, he married Miss Martha Nagle, of Greene 
County, Ohio, (laughter of George and Jane Nagle, by whom he has two 
children, one son and one daughter. 

David Bowersock, 

son of Jacob and Sarah Bowersock, was born in Brown Township, Miami 
County, Ohio, Dec. 25, 1829. He received his education at Delaware, 
Ohio, where he attended school several years. In i 849 he engaged as 
clerk in the mercantile business with Samuel Bowersock, of St. Paris, 
Ohio, with whom he remained several years. In 1865 he came to New 
Palestine, Shelby County, where he engaged in the mercantile trade, 
and has since been conducting the business successfully, dealing in all 
kinds of general merchandise necessary to keep in stock in a country 
village. In 1865 he was elected to the office of justice of the peace of 
Green Township, and has since filled the office (excepting one term) 
until Dec. 5, 1881, when he resigned his position as justice of the peace 
to accept the office of probate judge of Shelby County, to which he was 
elected in the fall of 1881 by the democracy of Shelby County. Jan. 8, 
1856, he married Miss Elizabeth H. Woolley, by whom he has one son 
and one daughter. 

William B. Anderson, deceased, 

was born in Bucks County, Pa., Sept. 12, 1818. He came to Ohio 
with his parents, Thomas and Rachel Anderson, who located near Cen- 
terville for a short time or until 1837, when they came to Shelby County 
and settled on the S. W. quarter of section 5, Green Township, on which 
they made improvements and lived many years. William B. Anderson, 
the subject of this sketch, was brought up on a farm and made farming 
his avocation through life. Nov. 18, 1841, he married Miss Elizabeth A. 
Dorsey, born in Green Township, Shelby County, May 9, 1823, daughter 
of John and Catharine Dorsey. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson settled on the 
farm in section 5, Green Township, where she is now living. Mr. Ander- 
son died June 21, 1861. They reared a family of seven children, viz., 
Elvira, John D., Clara, Thomas J., William H., Charles A., aud George 
D. Of these all are living, except Clara. 

Joseph Pardington, deceased, 

was born in England Aug. 7, 1800, and immigrated to America with his 
parents, Richard and Ellen Pardington, in 1810, who located in Mary- 
land, where he, Joseph Pardington, married Miss Tabitha Clark. They 
remained in Maryland until 1831, when they in company with his father’s 
family moved to Ohio and located in Green Township, Shelby County, 
remained about one year, when they all returned to Maryland. In 1837 
Mr. Joseph Pardington returned to Green Township with his family and 
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made a permanent settlement on a tract of land between Palestine and 
Plattsville, on which he made improvements and lived until 1868, when 
he moved to Miami County, where he died June 19, 1881. His com- 
panion died Sept. 3, 1844. He reared a family of five children, Ann, 
Jemima, Ellen, John, and Mary. He was considered one of the best 
historians that has ever lived in Green Township, and was esteemed and 
respected by all who knew him. 

Nicholas Dormire, Retired Farmer; P. 0. Tawawa, 0. 

Mr. Dormire was born in France Nov. 20, 1808. He is a weaver by 
trade, and made weaving his principal vocation while in his native coun- 
try. In 1830 he emigrated to America and located in Baltimore, re- 
mained a short time; from there he went to Philadelphia, Pa., stopped 
a few months, and from thence to Chainbersburg, Pa., where he married 
Miss Dorothea Piper May 15, 1834. Miss Piper was born in Germany 
June 28, 1808, and emigrated to America in 1830. Mr. and Mrs. Dor- 
mire settled near Chambersburg, Pa., remained until 1836, when they 
moved to Ohio and located in Montgomery County one year or until in 
the spring of 1837, when they came to Shelby County and settled on a 
tract of land in Perry Township, on which he made improvements and 
lived until 1850, when he purchased and moved on the farm in section 2, 
Green Township, where he has since resided. He erected his present 
brick residence on his farm in 1857. He reared a family of three chil- 
dren, Jacob, Margaret, and George. Margaret is now deceased. 

Jacob Dormire, 

son of the above-named Nicholas Dormire, was born in Shelby County 
Oct. 5, 1838. He was reared on a farm. Sept. 21, 1865, he married Miss 
Catharine C. Foster, of Shelby County, born Feb. 12, 1849, daughter of 
John and Catharine Foster. Mr. and Mrs. Dormire settled on the farm 
in section 8, Green Township, where they are now living. They have a 
family of five children, three sons and two daughters. 

Christian Dormire, Retired Farmer; P. O. Tawawa, Ohio. 

Mr. Dormire was born in France Jan. 18, 1806. He is a weaver by 
trade, which he followed in his native country. In 1829 he married Miss 
Magdalene Balhoon, born in France Jan. 18, 1806. In 1840 Mr. and 
Mrs. Dormire emigrated to America and settled in Shelby County, Ohio, 
on a tract of land in Perry Township, near where his brother Nicholas 
Dormire was then living, on which he made improvements and lived 
about nine years. In 1849 he purchased and moved on the farm in sec- 
tion 1, Green Township, near New Palestine, where he now resides with 
his son, David Dormire, surrounded by the many comforts of life, enjoy- 
ing good health for one of his years. His companion died March 6, 1880. 
He reared a family of four children, viz., Caroline, Margaret, John, and 
David, all of whom are now married and have families. He erected his 
present brick residence on his farm in 1859. 

Isaac P. Lovett, Farmer; P. O. Tawawa, Ohio. 

Mr. Lovett was born in Bucks County, Pa., February 20, 1823, and 
came to Ohio with his parents, Joshua and Hepzibah Lovett, who settled 
in Champaign County, near the Shelby County line, August 28, 1835, 
where young Lovett passed the remainder of his boyhood days on a farm. 
May 26, 1842, he married Miss Hannah, daughter of Nicholas and Mary 
Speece, born in Virginia May 16, 1818, and came to Champaign County, 
Ohio, with her parents in 1823 or 1824. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lovett settled in Champaign County, remained until 
1857, when they purchased and moved on the farm in section 2, Green 
Township, Shelby County, where they are now living. They reared a 
family of four children, viz., Joshua, William S., Nicholas S., and George 
H., all of whom are now married, and have families. Joshua and Nicho- 
las served about four months each in the late war in Company H, 132d 
O. N. G. 

Cornelius Arbogast, Retired Farmer. 

Mr. Arbogast was born in Greenbrier County, Yn., in October, 1801. 
When he had attained the age of ten years, or in 1811, his parents 
came to Ohio and located in Clarke County, where he grew to manhood. 
April 12, 1821, he married Miss Sarah Davidson, then of Clarke Count}', 
but a native of Franklin County, Ohio, where she was born in December, 
1800. Mr. and Mrs. Arbogast settled on a farm in Clarke Count}’, re- 
mained until 1851, when they came to Shelby County, purchased and 
settled on the northwest quarter of section seven, Green Township, re- 
mained until 1858, when he purchased and moved on a farm in Clinton 
Township. In 1865 he sold his farm in Clinton, returned to Green 
Township, purchased the farm which is now owned by his sou, Allen 
Arbogast. In 1865 he made a division of a part of his property among 
his nine children, giving to each child one thousand dollars, and still 
retaining for himself his farm in section thirty, on which he resided until 
March, 1880, when he sold his farm, and has since made his home 
among his children alternately. His companion died October 19, 1881. 
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He reared a family of nine children, viz., Adaline, Margaret, John H., 
Elizabeth, Lewis, Allen, Ruth. Lydia A., and Cornelius. Lydia A. is 
now dead. Allen Arbogast served three years in Company F, 20th O, 
V. I. during the war of 1861. John H. Arbogast served nearly two 
years in the war of 1861. 

Allen Arbogast, 

third son of Cornelius and Sarah Arbogast, was born in Clarke County, 
Ohio, March 11, 1837. He came to Shelby County with his parents in 
1851, and located in Green Township as aforesaid. He received a com- 
mon school education, also attended several terms of school at Sidney 
and Troy. When at the age of sixteen years he taught his first term of 
school. He attended school during the summer, and taught from four 
to five months each winter for two years. Then for six years he fol- 
lowed farming during the summer months, and teaching in the winter. 
Then for two years he gave all of his time to teaching winter and sum- 
mer — in all making eleven years. A part of which time he was employed 
at leaching. In 1866 he retired from teaching, and has since given his 
attention to farming and stockraising, which he has conducted with suc- 
cess, and now owns a farm of 161 acres, on which he now resides. Sep- 
tember 3, 1857, he married Miss Lydia Schobey, of Miami County, 
Ohio, where she was born March 2, 1839, daughter of John and Margaret 
Schobey. By this union he has a family of ten children, five sons and 
five daughters. 

On the 16tli of September, 1861, he enlisted in Company F, 20th O. 
V. I., and served three years as first sergeant of his company, and was 
discharged from the service October 1, 1864. He was actively engaged 
in the battles of Fort Donaldson, Shiloh, Siege of Vicksburg, the 
Atlanta Campaign, and other minor engagements. He received a slight 
wound in the leg at the battle of Vicksburg, but not serious enough to 
render him unfit for duty. 

Albert J. Cory, Plain and Ornamental Plasterer; Tawawa, Ohio. 

Mr. Cory was borne in Tyrone, Schuyler County, New York, Novem- 
ber 27, 1831, and was brought to Ohio by his parents, Joseph L. and 
Abigail Cory, who settled on a farm near the northeast corner of Brown 
Township, Miami County, in 1832, where they remained several years, 
or until 1840, when they moved to New Palestine, Shelby County, and re- 
mained one year. In 1841 they moved on their farm in Miami County 
where Mr. Joseph L. Cory died June 8, 1865. He was a bricklayer and 
plasterer by trade, having learned his trade in New York, which he fol- 
lowed as his principal avocation through life. His companion, Mrs. 
Cory, died at the residence of her son, Albert J. Cory, October 18, 1869. 
They reared a family of two children, Albert J. and Sarah C. W. Sarah 
C. W. married Jasper Scott December 11, 1856, and died March 23, 1869. 

In 1847 Albert J. Cory, subject of this sketch, went to Spring Water, 
New York, for the purpose of learning the tanner and currier trade with 
his cousin, where he remained about one year, or until August 23, 1848, 
when he returned to his home in Ohio, and began working with his 
father at the bricklaying and plastering trade, which he has since made 
his principal vocation, having designed as well as built some of the best 
dwellings in the vicinity in which he resides. October 14, 1852, he mar- 
ried Miss Hannah Woolley, by whom he had two children, Oscar F. and 
Clarence W. Oscar F. died April 13, 1861. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cory settled in- New Palestine, where they have since 
resided, with the exception of six years, during which time they lived one 
year on a farm in Van Buren Township, Shelby County, and from the 
spring of 1865 until ihe fall of 1869 they were living in Indianapolis, Ind-, 
where he was engaged at his trade. November 4, 1861, he enlisted in Com- 
pany 1, 42d O. V. 1., and served his country faithfully for over three years, 
and was honorably discharged from the service at Columbus, Ohio, 
December 3, 1864. He served under Colonel, now General, Garfield, 
and was at the battle of Tazwell, Tenn., August 3, 4, 5, and 6, 1862. 
He was taken prisoner at Cumberland Gap, September 17, 1862, and 
was in the rebels’ hands as a prisoner one month and thirteen days, 
when he was paroled and sent to the Union lines, and again returned to 
his company. He was with his regiment in the battle of Arkansas Post 
in 1863. lie witnessed the gunboat flight on Grand Gulf, April 29, 1863. 
He was engaged in the battle of Thompson’s Hills, May 1, 1 863-, Cham- 
pion Hills, May 16, 1863, Big Black River, May 17, 1863, the siege of 
Vicksburg, which lasted forty-seven days, the siege of Jackson, Miss., 
which lasted seven days. Also in other engagements not here men- 
tioned. A part of his time he was in the regimental hospital, acting as 
hospital steward. 

In September, 1855, he connected himself with the Tawawa Lodge, 
No. 253, I. O. O. F., by initiation, and passed the chairs while a m-mber 
of that lodge. He received a withdrawal card February 10, 1866, from 
the Tawawa Lodge, and deposited it in the Philoxenian Lodge, No. 44. 
of Indianapolis, Ind., February 21, 1866. In March, 1866, he joined the 
Metropolitan Encampment, No. 5, of Indianapolis, Ind. In November, 
1866, he was a representative to the Grand Lodge of Indiana, and in 
November, 1867, he was a representative to the Grand Encampment of 
Indiana. 
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Austin Heath, Parmer ; P. 0. Plattsville. 

About the year 1760 or 176ft four brothers came from England to the 
American colonies. Upon their arrival they separated. One located in 
Richmond, Va.; one in Boston, Mass.; one in Trenton, N. J.; the fourth 
we cannot learn where he located. One of these brothers afterward be- 
came one of the original major-generals of the Revolutionary army; one 
ltecame a brigadier-general, and one a captain. John Heath, one of these • 
brothers, was the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. He located 
in New Jersey. He left at his death a family of three children, two sons 
and one daughter. John Heath, Jr., one of these two sons, was born in 
Hunterdon County, N. J., in 1788, and married Mary Burruck. They 
reared a family of seven children. Austin, the subject of this sketch, 
was the third son of this fatuity. He was born in the same county and 
township as that of his father. He was born June 4, 1814. He remained 
in New Jersey until the fall of 1839, when he came to Ohio and located 
near Urbana, Champaign County, where, in the year 1845, he married 
Miss Eliza Lyon, who was born in Champaign County in 1826. In the 
fall of 1855 they moved to Shelby County and located where they now 
reside, in Green Township. They have raised a family of ten children, 
nine of whom are still living. Mr. Heath from the year 1834 to 1854 
made school teaching a profession exclusively. From 1855 to 1872 he 
taught during the winter season and worked on his farm during the sum- 
mer. He has during life devoted much time and thought to the study 
and investigation of the science of Geology — having travelled through- 
out nearly every State and Territory in the Union east of the Rocky 
Mountains, as well as the Canadas; having been all along the sea-coast 
from Maine to the reefs of Florida. He has within his possession a very 
large and fine collection of specimens of corals and shells from the 'sea- 
shore; minerals from every State east of the Rocky Mountains, among 
which may be found an aerolitic stone which he dug up in the State of 
Iowa within one hour after it fell. He has a large collection of fossils, 
representing all the formations from the lower Silurian up to the latest; 
also a fine collection of archaeological specimens known as Indian relics. 
Among his collection are several hundred specimens gathered in Shelby 
County, consisting of the bones of the Orthoceros, found near Sidney ; 
some exceedingly fine specimens of the Pentemeris, gathered near Pon- 
tiac; also Trilobites from the same place, and numerous specimens of 
crinordal and coral rock, all collections from this county. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 

Organization. 

Perry Township antedates Shelhy County, having been organized as 
a part of Miami County June 10, 1817, thus forming one of the original 
townships of this county. The first election was held by order of the 
Commissioners of Miami County, at the house of James Dingman, on 
the 28th of June, 1817. The officers at this election consisted of Edward 
. Jackson, chairman; James Dingman and John Bryan, judges ; and 
David Henry and John Francis, clerks, who, after being duly qualified, 
opened and held an election for town officers. The result of this election 
is shown by the official roster of the township. 

Early Proceedings of the Trustees. 

On July 7, 1817, the Trustees met and were severally sworn into office. 
Present: Edward Jackson, Samuel Robinson, Charles Weeks, and David 
Henry, clerk. 

Win. Drake, constable elect, came forward, was qualified, and gave 
bond with John Francis as security. Daniel V. Dingman, treasurer 
elect, was qualified and gave bond with John Francis and James Ding- 
man as securities. Board adjourned. 

September 3, 1817. The Trustees met at the house of David Henry. 
Present: Edward Jackson, Samuel Robinson, and David Henry, clerk. 

Ordered, that an election be held at said house to elect oue justice of 
the peace, on the 20th inst. Adjourned. 

September 20, 1817. The electors met at the house of David Henry 
and chose Samuel Robinson, James Dingman, and John Bryan, judges, 
and David Henry and Daniel V. Dingman, clerks, who being qualified, 
opened and held an election for one justice of the peace, when David 
Henry was elected. 

The Trustees met. Present: Samuel Robinson, Edward Jackson, 
Charles Weeks, and D. Henrj', clerk. 

Ordered, that the annual elections for county and township, and town 
meetings, be held at the house of David Henry until otherwise ordered. 
Adjourned. 

October 14, 1817. Trustees met. Present: the full Board. 

Ordered, that the old road from Piqua to Brandon and Park’s mill, 
or so much as is in Perry Township, and the new road up Musquito 
Greek from Dingmansburg to the county line from said town to the 
Five-mile-tree, be District No. 1, and that said new road from the Five- 
mile-tree to the beginning, be District No. 2, and that Win. Drake be 


supervisor of District No. 1, to have all the hands along the Miami River 
to work under him in said township, and that Wm. Marrs be supervisor 
of District No. 2, and have all the hands on Musquito Creek to work 
under him. 

Ordered, that our clerk make out orders to said supervisors for that 
purpose. 

Given under our hands the 14th day of October, 1817. Adjourned. 

March 2, 1818. The trustees met. Present: Jackson, Weeks, Robin- 
son, and clerk, Henry. Dec. 3, 1817. Orders No. 1. David Henry, clerk, 
one book, $1 ; onequire paper, 37^ = $l 37£. No. 2. Wm. Drake, super- 
visor, for one dsy’s service, 75 cents. No. 3. Edward Jackson, for one 
day’s service attending this meeting, $1. No. 4. Charles Weeks, order 
as above, $1. No. 5. Samuel Robinson, same as above, $1. No. 6. Da- 
vid Henry, for one day’s service as clerk of Board, $1. 

Settled with the supervisors. 

Proceeded to choose as grand jurors, Enos Thompson, John Hatha- 
way, and Daniel Vandemark; and as petit jurors, John Medaris, John 
Bryan, Rodham Talbott, and Wm. Marrs. 

Ordered, that an election be held at the house of David Henry for the 
election of one clerk, three trustees, two overseers of the poor, two fence 
viewers, two appraisers, two supervisors of roads, one constable, and one 
treasurer. Adjourned. 

April 6, 1818. This being the day of annual meeting, voters did not 
attend in sufficient numbers to hold an election, and the trustees pro- 
ceeded to choose officers for the township with the following result: 
Trustees: Henry Sturm, Daniel Vandemark, and John Hathaway. 
Clerk: David Henry. Treasurer: Daniel V. Dingman. Supervisors: 
A 8a Hubble, James Dingman. Overseers: James Dingman, Jr., John 
Medaris. Appraisers: Rodham Talbott, John Francis. Fence Viewers: 
James Bryan, John Hunt. Constable : Henry Sturm, Jr. 

Road Tax, July 4, 1818. By Order of the Board of Trustees. 

District No. 1. — James Dingman, Supervisor. 
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District No. 2. — Asa Hubble, Supervisor. 
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March 1, 1819. The Board appointed Edward Jackson and George 
Chiles as grand jurors, and Abraham Medaris and James Bryan as petit 
jurors. 

April 15, 1819. The Board met. Present: Daniel Vandemark, John 
Hathaway, Henry Sturm, and David Henry, clerk. 

Proceeded to district the road as follows: That the road from the east 
line of the county, down Mosquito Creek to Dingmansburg, be District 
No. 1. That the road up Leatherwood Creek, thence south in the direc- 
tion of Dayton, be District No. 2. That the Wapakoneta road, so much 
as is northwest of the Miami River, be District No. 3. That the Wapa- 
koneta road, so far as is southeast of said river and the old State road, 
down the river to the county line, together with the road from the north- 
east corner of section 6, town. 1, range 12, thence to Piqua, be District 
No. 4. 

List of Officers comprising Trustees , Clerks , and Treasurers from the 
Organization of the Township to the Year 1882. 

On the 10th of June, 1817, the Commissioners of Miami County or- 
dered an election to be held in Perry Township, at the house of James 
Dingman, on the 28th of said month. On said date the electors assem- 
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bletl as ordered; chose Edward Jackson, chairman, James Dingman and 
John Bryan, judges, David Henry and John Francis, clerks, who were 
duly qualified, and proceeded to hold an election for township officers, 
when the following named persons were elected to fill the respective 
positions: — 

Trustees: Edward Jackson, Samuel Robinson, and Charles Weeks, 
who were qualified July 7th. 

Treasurer: Daniel V. Dingman, sworn into office July 7th. 

Clerk: David Henry, inducted into office June 28th. 

Fence Viewers: William Drake, Jr., and John Francis, qualified 
June 28th. 

Overseers of the Poor: John Hathaway and Henry Sturm, qualified 
July 14th. 

Supervisors: Wm. Drake and Wm. Marrs, the former installed July 7, 
and the latter July 19th. 

Constable: Wm. Drake, inducted into office July 7th. 

The second election was held at the house of David Henry September 
20, 1817, on which date David Henry was elected justice of the peace. 
Since that period officers have been elected from year to year, as shown 
by the following list : — 


Dates. Trustee!. 

Clarks. 

Treasurers. 

*1818. Henry Sturm. 

David Henry. 


Daniel Vandemark. 

Daniel V. Dingman. 

John Hathaway. 
1819. Do. 

do. 

Peter Musselman. 

1820. John Hathaway. 



Geo. Morrison. 
John Matthews. 

do. 

do. 

1821. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1822. John Hathaway. 
Geo. Morrison. 
Daniel V. Dingman. 

do. 

do. 

1823. D. V. Dingman. 
Jno. n at ha way. 
Wm. Skillen. 

Daniel Hopkins. 

do.f 

1824. Do. 

D. Henry. 

Samuel Taylor. 

1825. Jesse Hathaway. 


Benj. Blankinship. 
Benj. Manning. 

do. 

John Hathaway. 

1826. Jesse Hathaway. 
B. Blankinship. 
Wm. Skillen. 

do. 

do. 

Charles Johnston.^ 
George Chiles.J 


Wm. Pepper. 

1827. Benj. Blankinship. 
Isaac Van Cleve. 
Samuel Marrs. 

do. 

do. 

1828. Isaac Van Cleve. 



Booth Burditt. 
Wm. Marrs. 

do. 

do. 

1830. W m. Marrs. 
Booth Burditt. 
Benj. Manning. 

do. 

do. 

1831. Wm. Robinson. 
Charles Johnston. 
Marcus Peck 

do. 

do. 

1832. Marcus Peck. 
Wm. Stump. 
George Chiles. 

do. 

do. 

1833. Marcus Peck. 
Wm. Peppers. 
John Blake. 

do. 

Wm. Taylor. 

1834. Wm. I’epjter. 

Marcus Peck. 

do. 

Win. Moore. 
Smallwood Thompson. 
1835. Joseph Gnrver. 

Marcus Peck. 


Joshua Cox. 


Isaac A. Wilkinson. 

Benj. Manning. 
1836. Joshua Cox. 

C. B. McCartar. 


Ephraim Rockwell. 
Joseph Gnrver. 


Abram Randall. 

1837. Ephraim Rockwell. 
Leonard Elliott. 
Joshua Cox. 

Wm. Pepper. 

George Chiles. 

1838. L. Elliott. 

E. Rockwell. 
Benj. Wagoner. 

do. 

Franklin Shaler. 

1839. Do. 

do. 

Benj. Manning. 

1840. George Chiles. 
Jno. M. DeWees. 
Chas. Johnston. 

do. 

do. 


* Appointed by trustees. f Failed to appear and Samuel Taylor was appointed. 
7 Special election July 8, 1826. 


Dates. Trustees. 

Clurka. 

Treasurers. 

1841. E. Rockwell. 

John Blake. 

Benj. Manning. 

George Chiles. 
Chas. Johnston. 


1842. E. Rockwell. 

Wm. Pepper. 

do. 

Joseph Garver. 
Isaac Randall. 
1843. Do. 

Richard Henry. 

do. 

1844. Do. 

Wm. Pepper. 

do. 

1845. Wm. Miller. 

J. M. Burditt. 

do. 

Eleazer Hathaway. 
Isaac Wilkinson. 
1846. Do. 

Wm. Pepper. 

do. 

1847. George Chiles. 

do. 

do. 

Wm. Miller. 

I. A. Wilkinson. 
1848. I. A. Wilkinson. 

do. 

do. 

Wm. Miller. 



W. R. Ried. 
1849. I. A. Wilkinson. 

do. 

do. 

W. R. Ried. 
Bazaleel Wagoner. 
1850. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1851. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1852. Charles Slagle. 

do. 

do. 

Stephen Ludlow. 
• Jno. Crumbangh. 
1853. Do. 

E. D. Goble. 

do. 

1854. Jno. Crumbaugh. 

do. 

do. 

S. Ludlow. 

N. H. C. Monroe. 
1856. B. C. Wilkinson. 

Wesley Smith. 

J. A. Wilkinson 

J. H. Elliott. 
J. H. Doren. 
1857. J. H. Elliott. 

Joseph Beeson. 

do. 

J. H. Doren. 
Wm. Baker. 
1858. J. H. Elliott. 

A. A. Mulford. 

do. 

Wm. Baker. 

Jno. Crumbangh. 
1859. Jos. Higenbotham. 

R. D. Coon. 

do. 

Jno. Crumbaugh. 
Solomon Line. 
1860. Jos. Higenbotham. 

Joseph Beeson. 

Wm. Dunlap. 

Washington Medaris. 
N. W. DeWeese. 
1861. E. Hathaway. 

do. 

Thos. Kiser. 

Joseph M. Elliott. 
Wm. Miller. 

1862. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1863. Washington Medaris. 

John Matthias. 

W. R. Persinge 

J. M. Elliott. 
Emanuel McVay. 
1864. E. McVay. 

do. 

do. 

Charles Slagle. 
W. R. Reed. 
1865. C. Slagle. 

do. 

do. 

Marshall Pepper. 
James Johnston. 
1866. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1867. J. M. Elliott. 

R. D. Coon. 

do. 

J. V. Wilson. 



N. W. DeWeese. 



1868. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1869. J. V. Wilson. 

do. 

do. 

N. W. DeWeese. 
W. R. Jackson. 
1870. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1871. S. Y. Billingsley. 

do. 

do. 

A. Redinbaugh. 
Wm. Baker. 

1872. S. Y. Billingsley. 

do. 

do. 

Wm. Baker. 

C. H. McClure. 
1873. J. L. Baringer. 

do. 

do. 

J. W. Monroe. 
C. H. McClure. 
1874. Do. 

do. 

do. 

1875. U.'M. Stiles. 

Jos. Beeson. 

do. 

J. W. Monroe. 

C. H. McClure. 
1876. James Wilkinson. 

do. 

do. 


J. L. BaVinger. 
D. M. Line. 
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Date*. 

Trustee*. 

Clerks. 

Treasurers. 

1877. 

James Wilkinson. 
Luther Staley. 

J. B. Jackson. 

Newton Miller. 

W. R. Persinger. 

1878. 

E. F. Henry. 

J. B. Jackson. 
Fielding Johnston. 

do. 

C. J. Baringer. 

1879. 

G. A. Murray. 

F. Johnston. 

S. Y. Billingsley. 

do. 

do. 

1880. 

G. A. Murray. 
F. Johnston. 
P. G. Lucas. 

do. 

do. 

1881. 

F. Johnston. 

S. M. Wagoner. 
B. F. Blake. 

do. 

do. 


Justices of the Peace. 


David Henry, 1817. 

Geo. Morrison, 1820. 

David Henry, 1821. 

David Henry, 1824. 

David Henry resigned Apr. 1, 1826. 
Bootli Burditt, 1*26. 

David Henry, 1829. 

D. Henry and Booth Burditt, 1832. 
Charles Johnston, 1834. 

Joseph Garver, April 28, 1837. 
Booth Burditt, April 30, 1838. 
Benjamin Wagoner, Apr. 16, 1840. 
Booth Burditt, April 16, 1841. 
Eleazer Hathaway, Apr. 15, 1843. 
John M. DeWeese, Sept. 2, 1843. 
Charles Johnston, Apr. 22, 1846. 
Simon Hornbeck, Oct. 24, 1846. 
Charles Johnston, Apr. 10, 1849. 
David Henry, Nov. 3, 1849. 

Wm. R. Reid (resigned May 24, 
1852), April 17, 1852. 


Charles Johnston, June 26, 1852. 
Charles Slagle, Oct. 24, 1*52. 
Marshall Pepper, June 27, 1855. 
G. R. Forsythe, Nov. 1, 1855. 
Marshall Pepper, April 16, 1858. 
G. R. Forsythe, Oct. 19, 1858. 
Wm. Dunlap, April 22, 1861. 
Marshall Pepper, Oct. 17, 1861. 
Thomas Kizer (resigned Feb. 2, 
1865), April 23, 1864. 

John Matthias, Feb. 22, 1865. 

J. V. Wilson, Feb. 12, 1868. 
Isaac Speer, April 13, 1868. 

Isaac Speer, April 11, 1871. 

J. V. Wilson. 

Marshall Pepper, April 10, 1874. 
G. W. Clark. 

Marshall Pepper, April 17, 1877. 
G. W. Clark, April 20, 1877. 

A. J. Davidson, April 19, 1880. 
G. W. Clark, April 14, 1880. 


Poll Book of the Election held June 28, 1817, being the first election 


John Francis. 

David Henry. 

Wm. Marrs. 

Enos Thompson. 
Wm. Drake, Jr. 
Abraham Medaris. 
Charles Weeks. 
James Dingman, Jr. 


in the township. 
Jesse Jackson. 
John Bryant. 
Edward Jackson. 
James Dingman. 
Wm. Robinson. 
Peter Princehouse. 
John Medaris. 

D. V. Dingman. 


Abraham Minncar. 
Rodham Talbott. 
John Gilbert. 
George Chiles. 

Asa Hubble. 
Samuel Robinson. 
Wm. Drake. 


Poll Book of the Election held October 14, 1817. 


James Dingman. 
Samuel Robinson. 
Edward Jackson. 
David Henry. 

Wm. Robinson. 
David Y. Dingman. 


George Morrison. 
Wm. Marrs. 
Rodham Talbott. 
John Mathews. 
Thomas Chambers, 
Abraham Medaris. 


Charles Weeks. 
James Dingman, Jr. 
Mathias Sturm. 
John Gilbert. 

Asa Hubble. 


Poll Book of the Election held October 13, 1818. 


James Dingman. 
Wm. Marrs. 

John Mathews. 
James Dingman, Jr. 
George Chiles. 
Edward Jackson. 
John Hathaway. 


John Francis. 
Henry Sturm. 

David Henry. 
Charles Johnson. 
John Bryan. 

Charles Weeks. 
Henry Princehouse. 


Asa Hubble. 

Peter Musselman. 
Wm. Sennan. 

Isaac Chiles. 

Wm. Robinson. 
Peter Princehouse. 
John Medaris. 


• Poll Book of the Election held April 5, 1819. 


David Henry. 

John Francis. 

Wm. Marrs. 
Charles Botkin. 

A. Ellsworth. _ 
John Romack! 
John Medaris. 
John Murphy. 
Wm. Minnear. 
Alex. Jackson. 
Henry Sturm. 
James Dingman. 
Abraham Medaris. 
John Mathews. 
Wm. Sturm. 
Edward Conroy. 
Wm. Richardson. 


Asa Hubble. 

John Ellsworth. 
Benjamin Manning. 
Peter Princehouse. 
Mathias Sturm. 
Win. Ellsworth. 
Janies Bryan. 

H. Princehouse. 
Wm. Johnston. 
Thaddeus Tuttle. 
George Botkin. 
Charles Weeks. 
John Johnston. 
Rodham Talbott. 
George Chiles. 

H. Sturm, Jr. 


A. Minnear. 
Samuel Robinson. 
Wm. Berry. 

John Bryan. 

Wm. Robinson. 
Enos Hathaway. 
John Botkin. 
Edward Jackson. 
D. Vanderaark. 
Richard Bush. 
Luke Norris. 
Griffin Marsh. 
Wm. Drake. 
Charles Johnston. 
D. V. Dingman. 

F. Freader. 


Poll Book of the Election held October 12, 1819. 


Samuel Wilkinson. 
Caleb Goble. 

John Mathews. 
George Pool. 

Griffin Marsh. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 


Luke Norris. 
Charles Weeks. 
Alex. Jackson. 
Jesse Jackson. 
Peter Musselman. 
Rodham Talbott. 


Jacob LeMaster. 
John Hathaway. 
George Morrison. 
David Henry. 
James Dingman. 


Poll Book of the Election held April 3, 1820. 


David Henry. 
Jacob LeMasters. 
John Mathews. 
Wm. Skillen. 
Rodham Talbott. 


John Hathaway. 
Asa Hubble. 
George Morrison. 
Isaac LeMasters. 
John Mathews, Jr. 


Elijah Monloney. 
Charles Weeks. 
Peter Musselman. 
Wm. VanCamp. 
Jesse Hathaway. 


Poll Book of the Election held October 10, 1820. 


Lewis Bland. 

Win. VanCamp. 
Isaac LeMasters. 
Rodham Talbott. 
Asa Hubble. 
Benjamin Manning. 
Janies Weeks. 
Jacob LeMasters. 


Wm. Johnston.. 
John Johnston. 
John Hathaway, 
John Mathews. 
Henry Bryan. 
Charles Weeks. 
Adam Counts. 


Edward Dwire. 

George Morrison. 
Peter Musselman. 
James Dingman, Jr. 
Samuel B. Musselman. 
Alex. Jackson. 

Joseph Danielson. 


Poll Book of the Presidential Election held November 3, 1820. 

Jacob Jackson. Wm. Skillen. James Skillen. 

David Henry. John Mathews. Alex. Jackson. 

George Morrison. John Hathaway. Caleb Goble. 

The nine votes cast at this election were given solid for the following 
named Presidential electors: Edward W. Tupper, Thomas Kirker, 
James Mills, Benjamin S. Cox, Jeremiah Morrow, Allen Trimble, Wm. 
H. Harrison, and James Fergus. 


Poll Book of the Election held April 2, 1821. 


David Henry. 

G. Morrison. 

A. Counts. 

Griffin Marsh. 
John Hathaway. 
Charles Weeks. 
Benjamin Beeden. 


John Mathews. 
Wm. Johnston. 
Jacob LeMasters. 
Jacob Jackson. 
Lewis Bland. 
Jesse Jackson, Jr. 
John Johnston. 


Peter Musselman. 
Jesse Jackson. 

A. Jackson. 
Joseph Danielson. 
Wm. Skillen. 

B. Manning. 

Ira Dickson. 


Poll Book of the Election held October 9, 1821. 


Wm. Skillen. 
Samuel Musselman. 
Peter Musselman. 
John Hathaway. 
John Mathews. 


David Henry. 
Benj. Blankinship. 
Charles Weeks. 
Rodham Talbott. 


Alex. Jackson. 
George Morrison. 
Jesse Hathaway. 
Cornelius Hurley. 


Poll Book of the Election held April 1, 1822. 


Jacob LeMasters. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 
Wm. Skillen. 

Benj. Manning. 
Cornelius Hurley. 
Caleb Goble. 

Wm. nuriey. 

David Henry. 


Benj. Blankinship. 
Adam Counts. 

Jesse Jackson. 

Alex. Jackson. 
Daniel V. Dingman. 
Wm. Roberts. 
Reuben Jackson. 
John Hathaway. 


Jesse Hathaway. 
Samuel Wilkinson, Jr. 
Thomas W'ilkinson. 
Daniel Goble. 

Jesse Jackson. 

George Morrison. 
Peter Musselman. 
John Mathews. 


Poll Book of the Election held April 7, 1823. 


Joseph Danielson. 
D. V. Dingman. 
Jacob LeMasters. 
Adam Counts. 
Wm. Skillen. 
James Dingman. 
Caleb Goble. 


Gabriel Wilkinson. 
Benj. Manning. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 
John Hathaway. 
John Jackson. 

W r m. Roberts. 

Jesse Jackson, Jr. 


Lewis Bland. 
Thomas Weeks. 
Jesse Jackson. 
Jesse Hathaway, 
DanielHopkins. 
Samuel Taylor. 


Poll Book of the Election held April 5, 1824. 


David Henry. 

Daniel Hopkins. 

Wm. Skillen. 

Jesse Jackson. 

Jacob LeMasters. 
Daniel Whitmer. 
Samuel Taylor. 
Gabriel F. Wilkinson. 


Adam Counts. 
Jason Taylor. 
Peter Musselman. 
Benj. Beeden. 
John Hathaway. 
Joseph Danielson. 
Francis Kendall. 


Wm. Roberts. 
Jacob Jackson. 
John Mathews. 
Thomas Wilkinson 
Reuben Jackson. 
Wm. Mathews. 
John LeFevre. 
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Poll Book of the Election held April 4, 1825. 


David Henry. 
Jacob Le Masters. 
Win. Skillen. 
Jesse Hathaway. 
G. Taylor. 

B. Beeden. 

Jesse Jackson. 

B. Musselinan. 

I. Robins. 

I. M. Roberts. 


J. Danielson. 

B. Biankinship. 

L. Blank. 

P. Kendall. 

B. Jackson. 

Thomas Wilkinson. 
J. LeMasters. 

P. Musselman. 
James Weeks. 

M. Weeks. 


James Dingman. 
Jacob Jackson. 
Adam Counts. 

B. Skillen. 

Wm. Drake. 

Wm. VanCamp. 
G. F. Wilkinson. 
A. Jackson. 

John Hathaway. 


Early Boundaries. 


At the time of the organization of Shelby County (in 1819) Perry 
Township embraced all the territory now included within the townships 
of Perry, Orange, Green, Salem, Jackson, and a portion of Clinton. In 
September, 1819, Orange Township was struck off In March, 1820, 
Green was detached from Orange. The following is a record of the 
metes and bounds as established by the Commissioners in 1825, and 
entered by their order: Perry Township begins on the southeast 

corner of section 4, town. 2, range 13, east line of Shelby County; 
thence north with said line to the northeast corner of tiie county; 
thence west with the county line to the line between sections 29 and 30, 
town. 1, range 7; thence south with the line between the said sections; 
continued on to the Miami River, and across said river; thence with the 
river clown to the line between sections 1G and 9, town. 1, range 13; 
thence with last said line east to continue on to the place of beginning. 
In March, 1826, a portion of the township was attached to Clinton. In 
June, 1826, the north tier of sections of Green Township was attached 
to Perry, and all that part of Perry lying north of the Miami River was 
created a new township under the name of Salem. In June, 1837, all of 
fractional township No. 1, range 14, which belonged to Perry, was 
attached to Salem. This included that part of said fractional township 
lying south of the river, which in 1854 was again attached to Perry. 


Early Settlement. 

The first settlement made within the present limits of this township 
was made by Judge David Henry in February, 1814. He located in 
section 28, on the farm now owned by Wm. R. Ried, Esq., on the bank 
of Mosquito Creek. We cannot learn that there were any others who 
came that year. The following year Samuel and William Robinson, 
with their families, found their way to the same neighborhood. They 
were followed by Win. Marrs in 1816; he by George Chiles, Charles 
Johnston, Thomas Wilkinson, Peter Musselman, Wm. Richardson, 
Charles Weeks, and Benjamin Manning, all of whom were here prior to 
the organization of the county in 1819. 

The first road laid out in the township is the one known as the Sidney 
and Urban a road. 

The first log and also the first frame house was built by David Henry. 

The first frame barn was erected by Wm. Marrs. The same is still 
standing on the farm of Henry R. Miller. The lumber was sawed for it 
in this township, on a mill built by Peter Musselman on Mosquito 
Creek. 

First brick house was built by Henry C. Line in 1836. 

The first school-house was built on section 28, and the first school 
was taught by Cannon. 

The first flouring mill was built by Charles Mason, a colored man. 
He built a log mill on Mosquito Creek, near where the Manning & Line 
mill now stands. It had a corn and wheat buhr, the bolt was turned by 
hand. 

The second flouring mill was erected by Wm. Pepper, on the place 
now owned by E. F. Henry. 

The first carding machine was owned by Peter Musselman, and was 
built about 1835. 

The first births were (twins) David and Sally Henry, born February 
17, 1815. 


Iudeed, there are but few miles of mud roads in the township. The 
township is crossed from east to west by the C. C. C. and I. R. R., on 
which is situated the station of Pemberton, near the east side of the 
township. 

There are seven school districts within the township, in each of which 
is a good, substantial brick school-house, furnished with all the modern 
furniture and fixtures of the day. 

There are four churches, one M. E., one Baptist, one U. B., and one 
German Baptist. 

Pemberton. 

Pemberton was surveyed by C. W. Wells Jan. 24, 1852, and consisted 
of sixty-four lots. 

A cknowledgment. 

The State of Ohio, Shelby Co., ss. : 

On this 29th day of January, 1852, before the undersigned, an acting 
justice of the peace in and for said county, personally appeared Benja- 
mim C. Wilkinson, John H. Elliott, Leonard T. Elliott, and George R. 
Forsythe, proprietors of said town of Pemberton, and acknowledged the 
survey and plat of said town to be their act and deed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 29th 
day of January, A. D. 1852. C. Johnston, J. P. [seal.] 

Recorded Jan. 30, 1852. Wm. Skillen, Rec. 

This thriving village is situated on the C. C. C. & I. R. R., seven miles 
east of Sidney. It was platted January 24, 1852, by J. H. Elliott, L. 
T. Elliott, B. C. Wilkinson, and George R. Forsyth. The first store was 
a grocery store, owned by Calvin Morris. The proprietors of the first 
dry goods store were Isaac Wilkinson and Irvin Nutt; the second were 
Joseph Smith & Smith Gano. The first blacksmith was Wm. Johnston. 
The first wagon shop was owned by David Lemon. The first hotel opened 
in the town was by J. V. Wilson. The first P. M. was Joseph Smith. 
The first physician probably was Dr. Edward Stockton. The town at the 
present time has one dry-goods and grocery store, two grocery stores, 
one grocery and drug store, one graiu elevator, one sawmill and shingle 
factory, one blacksmith shop, one shoe shop, one hotel, one butcher shop, 
one concrete stone works, two churches — Methodist and Baptist — one 
school-house, and two physicians. 

The town was named in honor of a brother of Gen. Pemberton, of 
rebel fame, who at the time the town was platted was civil engineer on 
the railroad that was being constructed through the town. 

Churches. 

Baptist Church. 

The first Baptist society organized in Perry Township was at the 
house of James Wilkinson, in the 3 'ear 1830, by Rev. Willis Hance, 
Moses Frazer, and Moses Frazer, Jr. The constituent members were 
Peter Kiser, Cath. Kiser, Michael Cox, Mary Jackson, Nancy Wilkin- 
son, and Sarah Manning. First deacon was Peter Kiser. Meetings were 
held here for some length of time. In the year 1835 the Baptists on the 
border of Shelby and Logan counties built a church in Quincy, Logan 
• County, where they continued to worship until the year 1873, when the 
church building was destroyed by a tornado. Action was then taken 
by the society to remove their place of worship to Pemberton. The 
following 3 ’ear — 1874 — the 3 T erected a very neat brick church, size 36 X 
60 feet, at a cost of about $4000. The church was dedicated Nov. 15, 
1874. The dedicatorial sermon was preached by the Rev. Thomas Allen; 
the prayer was offered by Rev. Daniel Bryant. The membership at that 
time residing in the county was 17; the present membership on roll is 
148. T. J. Shepherd was pastor from 1874 to 1875. From that date to 
the present the Rev. Z. Ross has been the pastor. The trustees of the 
church are Joseph Wilkinson, John S. Jordon, and N. W. DeWeese. 
The deacons are Jos. Wilkinson, N. W. DeWeese, and Jacob Kerns; 
clerk, U. M. Styles. There is a Sabbath -school connected with the 
church, under the supervision of Joseph Wilkinson, with an enrolment 
of eighty scholars and teachers. 


Topography , Soil, and Drainage. 

The surface along the streams is somewhat broken and hilly. The 
balance is generally level, especially in the central and southern parts 
of the township, but is sufficiently rolling for ample drainage. 

The soil is a rich sand, clay, and black loam, and well adapted to the 
raising of grass or grain. This township has the credit of being one of 
the best agricultural townships in the count 3 r . They can show as good 
crops of corn, wheat, or grass as can be shown anywhere throughout 
the country. 

The drainage of the township is to the north, and is complete. The 
north boundary is formed by the Great Miami. The southwest part is 
crossed by Mosquito or Tawawa Creek. The central portion by Turkey 
Foot. The eastern part by Big and Little Indian Creek, all of which 
empty into the Miami. 

The roads are the pride of the enterprising people of this township, 
they having more gravelled roads than any other township in the county. 


M. E. Church. 

The first M. E. society in Perry Township was organized by the Rev. 
— Sims at the house of Booth Burditt, half a mile north of where Pem- 
berton now is, about the year 1833. The first class consisted of Booth 
Burditt and wife, George Pool and wife, Wm. Moore and wife, Isaac 
Rundall and wife, Marcus Peck and wife, and — McVeigh and wife. 
The first class-leader was Marcus Peck. The Rev. Sims was followed 
by Daniel D. Davidson and Jos. Smith. Meetings were held in private 
houses and in the school-house until the year 1843, when a small frame 
church was built on the cemetery ground, half a mile north of Pember- 
ton. This church was occupied until. 1857, when the present one was 
built in Pemberton. This society and church was known as the Indian 
Creek Church. The pastor who was over the society at the time the 
present church was built, was Rev. Lewis. The present number of mem- 
bers is about 100. The present pastor is Rev. Wm. S. Scoles. The first 
Sabbath-school in all this region of country was held by Win. McVeigh 
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at his own house, l£ miles south of the present site of Pemberton, and 
Sabbath-schools have been kept up nearly every year from that time to 
the present. At the present time there is a school kept up all the year 
round. 

U. B. Church. 

Of this pioneer church but little can be written, as its first members 
have all passed away, and no record has been kept. But we learn that 
back prior to 1820, the Rev. Jacob Antrim preached and formed a class 
at the house of Judge David Henry, Mrs. Henry being one of the first 
members of the society. From this time down to 1863 we can learn 
nothing. In that year they erected a frame church on Mosquito Creek, 
on land donated by Samuel Young, and is known ns Tawawa U. B. Church. 
The church was built under the supervision of the Rev. Charles Miller. 
The present pastor is Rev. Wm. Kiracboff. The trustees are, John 
Peckham, Wm. Marrs, and John H. Pepper. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

William Marks. 

About the year 1720 Wm. Marr, a nobleman of Scotland (leaving a 
vast estate in Scotland, which now of right belongs to his American 
descendants), emigrated to America, in order to avoid being put to 
death or severe torture as a religious heretic. The dominant religion- 
ists had passed his sentence, which was that he be tied to the tail of a 
wild colt, and it be turned loose in the streets of Edinburgh. To avoid 
this fearful fate he fled his country, and left friends and property behind. 
Originally the name was spelled Marr, but he, to avoid detection, added 
an s, since which time it has been written Marrs. Upon his arrival in 
the land of religious freedom, he located at or near the town of Little 
York, Pennsylvania, where he reared a family of three sons, Samuel, 
Henry, and Barnabas. Samuel, the eldest, was-born about the year 
1740, and remained there to marry about the year 1759 or 1760. A few 
years later he removed to Rockbridge County, Va., but remained there 
but a short time, when he moved to what is now Tazewell County, where 
he remained until 1793, when he moved to Jesamine County, Kentucky. 
Whom he married, or when he or his wife died, we have no account, but 
of his family we know that he had eleven children, viz., Henry, Phillis, 
Elizabeth, Christopher, Ruth, Samuel, William, John, James, Josiah, 
and Abigail. 

Wm. Marrs, the pioneer of Perry Township, was one of the above 
eleven children. He was born in Virginia, October 13, 1770, and mar- 
ried Jane McClure November 25, 1794, in the State of Kentucky. About 
the year 1808 they came to Champaign County, Ohio, where they re- 
mained until 1816, when they settled on the bank of the Mosquito 
Creek, within the present limits of Perry Township. He and two of his 
sons are known to have been here as early as 1814, but did not perma- 
nently locate until 1816. He entered his land in 1812 at the land office 
in Cincinnati. Their family consisted of five children, whose names and 
dates of birth are as follows: John, 1796; Samuel, 1798; William, 1800; 
Betsey, 1801; and James, 1809. Tills old pioneer departed this life 
March 12, 1844; his wife survived him until April 6, 1847, when she, 
too, was taken away. 

Betsey Marrs, one of the above mentioned, was married to Wm. 
Pepper October 23, 1817. They lived in Champaign County, Ohio, 
until 1820, when they settled on Mosquito Creek, four miles east of Sid- 
ne3 - , where they lived until Wm. Pepper departed this life, December 11, 
1854. His widow remained on the home place until May 5, 1876, when 
she was called home. Their family consisted of four children: Greenup, 
born 1819; Marshall, born 1822; James, born 1825; and John, born 
1828. Greenup, the eldest of the family, died 1*40. John, the young- 
est, died in 1854. James resides in Pulaski County, Indiana. 

Marshall Pepper, Esq., one of the four sons of Wm. Popper, was born 
and lived all his life in Perry Township, until recently he moved to the 
town of Sidney. While living in Perry the people of that township 
honored him with the office of justice of the peace for eighteen years. 
In March. 1845, he was married to Elizabeth Hollopeter, by Thompson 
Vaughn, Esq. Their children consisted of six sons and four daughters, 
all of whom died in childhood except one, Rudolph James, who was 
born in 1854. In 1875 he married Harriet E. Frazier, of Plattsville, 
Ohio. Four children have been born to them, three of whom are living. 

Joseph L. Kemp. 

The grandfather of the above (Lewis Kempt was born in Maryland, 
and came to Ohio in 1806, and located where Dayton now is. Here he 
helped to lay out the town, and build the first house. He remained in 
Dayton until he died at the age of ninety-six years. Jacob Kemp, the 
father of Joseph L., was born in Maryland; in 1788 came with his father 
to Ohio. Here, in 1809, he married Mary Musselman. By this mar- 
riage there were six children, who lived to become men and women. Of 
this family Joseph L. was the fifth. He was born in Montgomery 
County in 1821. He lived with his parents, and brought them to 
Shelby County in 1847, and located on section 11, where he now lives. 
The same year he married Rachel J. Elliott, with whom he lived until 


1873, when she died, leaving four children, viz., Mary M., Margaret V., 
Martha M., and Joseph 0. The mother of Mr. Kemp was a daughter 
of Peter Musselman, Sen., and sister of P&ter Musselman, Jr., who built 
the first saw-mill in Perry Township. 

Joseph Wilkinson. 

To give the origin of the Wilkinsons we go to Antrim, Ireland. As 
early as 1750 Joseph Wilkinson came to America. The place of his 
first location is not known. We first learn of him in Virginia, where he 
married Polly Hollands worth. Thomas Wilkinson, Sen., was a son of 
the above, and born in Virginia in 1763, where ho lived and married 
Jane Anderson, and raised a family of eleven children. About 1805 he 
removed with his family to Champaign County, Ohio, where he lived 
until the year 1818, when he moved to what is now Shelby County. 
Five of his children came with him, viz., Samuel, Rachel, Thomas, 
Jaue, and Isaac A. Thomas Wilkinson, Jr., father of Joseph Wilkin- 
son, was born in Virginia in 1799, consequently was nineteen years 
of age at the time of their settlement in this county. They located 
in Perry Township, on section 6, and were the first settlers in the east 
part of the township. In 1825 he married Anna Kirtland, and located 
on part of the same farm with his father, where he lived and raised a 
family of seven children. Joseph Wilkinson, a son of the above, was 
born on this farm in 1832, and lived with his father until 1856, when he 
married Louisa Nutt, and located on section 10. By this union he had 
two children, viz., Anna and Ella. Mrs. Wilkinson died in 1876. In 
1878 he married Dorcas Lilly, of Columbus, Ohio. By his second mar- 
riage he had one child (Thomas), born in 1880, and died in 1881. Mr. 
Wilkinson has retired from the farm, and moved to the village of Pem- 
berton. His father died in January, 1875; his mother in 1852. 

Isaac N. Wilkinson, 

a son of Isaac A. Wilkinson, was born in Perry Township in 1841. He 
was raised a former, and was taught early the habit of industry. Being 
of a nervous disposition, he has not been able to content himself with 
farming alone, but turns his attention to dealing in stock and brokerage. 
In 1864 he enlisted in the army, and served his time of enlistment. In 
1878 lie married Miss Francis L. Weaver. They have born to them one 
child, Anna R., born April 27, 1881. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson com- 
menced life empty handed, but have made for themselves a comfortable 
home of one hundred and sixty acres of well-improved land, all gotten 
by industry and good management. 

Jacob P. Wilkinson. 

Isaac A. Wilkinson, the father of the above, was born in Virginia in 
1805, came with his father, Thomas Wilkinson, to Champaign Co., O., 
in 1805, from there to Perry Township, Shelby County, O., in 1818, 
where in March, 1831, he married Ruth R. Persinger. They raised a 
family of eight children, viz., Jacob P., Thomas F., Wm. R., George P., 
Isaac N., Joseph E., Mary, and Laura J. Of this number five are still 
living. Wm. R. was killed at the battle of Cliickamauga ; George died 
in the hospital in the army. Mr. Wilkinson died April, 1862; his wife 
died in 1879. Jacob P., whose name is at the head of this sketch, was 
born in Perry Township in 1832; he resided on the farm with his father 
until he arrived at his majority, when he engaged in the mercantile and 
grain trade, which he followed about fifteen years' — he, with his father, 
built the first grain warehouse in the town of Pemberton. After quit- 
ting the grain trade he, together with his brother Newton, bought a farm, 
which he afterward sold his interest in to his brother and bought where 
he now lives, on section 12. In 1865 he married Miss Louisa A. Dun- 
ham. By this union they have two children, viz., Nettie M. and Bertie L. 

Benjamin Kiser 

was born in Montgomery County, O., in 1800. ne is a son of Peter 
Kiser, and was the tenth of fourteen children. In 1823 he was married 
to Elizabeth Baker, with whom he lived seven years, when she died, 
leaving four children. About two years afterward Jie married Mary 
Knoop, with whom he lived twenty-one years when she died, leaving no 
children. Shortly afterward he married Nancy Knoop, a sister of his 
second wife. By this marriage there were two children. He lived with 
his third wife fourteen years, when she died. He then married Rebecca 
Fannestock (nee Rebecca Bender), with whom he has been living some 
fourteen years. 

Mr. Kiser was among the early settlers of Perry ; he has been an 
industrious and energetic man ; has been one of the strongest men of 
his day ; was a great woodman, both with the axe and gun ; has cut and 
split his four hundred rails in a day. He has been noted as a hunter, as 
also was his father before him. Mr. Kiser is now in his eighty-third year, 
being born in the year 1800. He has spent a long life of hard toil. For 
thirty years of his life he has been in the ministry of the German Bap- 
tist church, to which he is fondly attached. About six years ago Father 
Kiser had his thigh broken, from which he has never recovered, being 
compelled to walk with crutches. He now spends his time reading his 
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Bible and other hooks and papers. He has seen the same place where 
he used to meet the red man, become the site of the church and school- 
house. Many were the deer and wolf that met their fate at the crack of 
his rifle ; also, the catamount and other wild animals. 

• 

Elisha Kiser. 

Peter Kiser was born in Virginia in 1755, eame to Montgomery Co., O., 
about 1799, where in 1802 Elisha Kiser was born, he being the eleventh of 
fourteen children. They lived in Montgomery County until 1807, when 
they moved to Miami Co. where he lived until 1829, when he married 
Amilla Corben, and the same year moved to Shelby Co. and located on 
sec. 7 Perry Township. The land on which he located was all in timber, 
without a road to or near it. It was here with his new wife he located in 
a rude cabin, without any means of support, except as he earned it by 
days’ work, having to go to Miami Co. to get work to do. He cleared 
his own land at intervals as fast as be could, and in a few years had a 
comfortable home, living happily in their self-made home until 1850, when 
his wife died, leaving him with seven children, viz., Susan, Thomas, 
Orrin, Laban, Elisha, Ann, and Matilda Jane. In 1851 he married Mary 
A. Wilkinson, his present wife, by whom he has five children, viz., Win. 
R., Sarah E., Emma A., Mary B., and Alta M. John C. died 1880, aged 
twenty-four. Mr. Kiser had four sons and one son-in-law in the late war, 
who served their full time of enlistment. In 1878 Mr. Kiser retired from 
the farm, and is now living in Pemberton in tiie enjoyment of the fruits 
of his hard labor. May his last days be bis happiest. 

W m. R. Jackson. 

Jacob Jackson was born in Tennessee, February 8, 1793. When 
quite young he was taken to Kentucky, and remained there till he was 
seventeen years old, when he came to Miami County, 0. Here, in 1821, 
he married Catharine Redinbaugb, of Shelby County. In 1823 they 
located in Perry Township, on section 27, on the land now owned by 
Wm. Hnncc. It was here the January following (in 1824) that Win, li. 
was born and rocked in a sugar-trough, grew up to manhood, and re- 
ceived his education in the cabin school-house. In 1847 he married Miss 
Hannah D. Maxwell. They have had seven children, only two now liv- 
ing, Mary I. and George W. Mr. Jackson is located on section 34, one 
and one-half miles east of Sidney, where he located in 1866. Mr. Jack- 
son has always had the esteem and confidence of his neighbors, who have 
elected him to fill different positions of honor and trust. He has filled 
the office of trustee of his township, director of county infirmary, and 
has just closed his second term as commissioner of the county. 

Joshua B. Jackson, 

the second son of Jacob Jackson, was born in Perry Township in 1825, 
anil never has lived or voted anywhere else in his life. In 1852 he mar- 
ried Catharine E Persinger, by whom he had eight children, only four 
now living, viz., John F., Amy C. B., Daniel H., and Alonzo E. Mrs. 
Jackson died in 186-. Mr. Jackson again married in 1871. His second 
wife was the widow of John Vaughn, deceased. Her maiden name was 
Mary Walters. By his second marriage he has two children, Walter B. 
and Catharine A. Mrs. Jackson had by her former husband one child, 
Loretta June. 

E. F. Henry 

was born in Shelby County in 1848. He is a son of Richard and Bar- 
bara Henry. Richard Henry, the father of E. F., was a son of Judge 
David Henry, and was the oldest of the family. In 1829 he married 
Barbara Jackson, a daughter of Jesse Jackson, who was among the first 
settlers of Shelby County, having come to the county prior to the war 
of 1812. They built a block-house on the land of Edward Jackson, in 
which they lived or resorted to during the Indian trouble. This was on 
the bank of the Miami River, two miles south of the site of Sidney. 
They lived on this place some ten .years, then moved to where Port Jef- 
ferson now is ; lived there two years, then located on section 27, Perry 
Township. It was here that E. F. was born. In 1877 he married Miss 
Anna B. Fish, who was born in the county in 1856. They reside on 
part of the old homestead. 

Thomas M. Thompson 

was born in Orange Township in 1838. His father, Peter G. Thomp- 
son, eame from New York State to Huron County, Ohio, in 1834, where 
they lived three years; then removed to Miami County, and remained 
there only a few months, when they came to Shelby County in 1838, 
where the subject of this sketch was born on Christmas day. He has 
lived In the county all his life, most of the time in Perry Township. 
In 1862 he married Miss Maggie E. Kiggins, by whom he has had three 
children: Lizzie S., born 1863; Carrie F., bom 1846; and Dolly B., 
born 1873. The Kiggins were among the early settlers of Shelby 
County; they located as early as 1817. The grandfathers of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kiggins were both revolutionary soldiers. 


David Staley 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, December 30, 1831 ; was brought 
by his parents to Shelby County in 1832. His father, John Staley, was 
born in North Carolina in 1799. Married Elizabeth Bolden in 1820. 
The date of his coming to Ohio cannot !>e gotten. He died in Shelby 
County’ in 1864. He was located in Salem Township. In the year 1852 
David Staley married Mary Manning. From this union they have four 
children, viz., Hattie, born 1856 ; Emma, born 1859; Mattie, born 1864 ; 
and Nellie, born 1871. 

Armstrong Staley 

was born in Shelby County in 1844. He married Ellen Bruce in 1867. 
They have two children: Elizabeth J., born 1868; and Jennie May, 
born 1875. Eugene Bruce, the father of Mrs. Staley, was born ip Ger- 
many, and came to the United States in 1847, and first located in Cleve- 
land, where he lived till 1858, when he came to Shelby County, where 
he lived, until during the war of the rebellion, he enlisted in the army, 
and was killed at the battle of Atlanta, August 11, 1864. Mr. Staley 
is located in fractional section 36, on the old homestead of Benjamin 
Manning, settled in 1819. 

Abraham I. Pence 

was born in Clarke County, Ohio, in 1835. His parents were William 
and Delia (Colbert) Pence, who were among the very earliest settlers of 
Clarke County along the Mad River. They settled there as early as 
1800. Some of the family still own and reside on the old homestead. 
A. I. Pence in the year 1862 married Mary J. Loudenback, by whom he 
has nine children, viz., Rosezella, Emma A., Noah W., Jonas W., Abra- 
ham E., Etta May, Walter Scott, Hattie L., and Susie A. They are 
located on fractional section 8, where they located in the year 1862. 

Jeremiah D. Ferree. 

The ancestors of the Ferrees were French and Protestant, and were 
banished from France on account of their religious belief, when the edict 
was issued for all to become Catholics, flee the country, or die. They 
came to America, and settled in Pennsylvania, where they lived and 
died, and all their descendants lived until about 1834, when Daniel 
Ferree came to Ohio, and located in Seneca County, where he lived one 
year, then removed to Miami County, thence to Shelby County in 1843, 
where he located on Plumb Creek, Salem Township, and built a woollen 
and carding mill, which he ran about thirty-five years. It was here that 
Jeremiah D. was born iu 1845. As soon as old enough he was put in 
the mill to work, at which he was engaged until eighteen years of age, 
when he enlisted in the First Ohio Cavalry, and served under Gen. Wil- 
son as first sergeant, and participated in the capture of Jeff. Davis, and 
drew his share of the reward of $100,000 offered by the Government for 
the capture of Davis. After the close of the war lie returned to Shelby 
County, and again engaged in the woollen mill with his father as a part- 
ner. In 1870 he married Arvista Line. By this union they' have three 
children: Ernest F., born 1872; Judson A., born 1874; and Clarence E., 
born 1877. He is located on section 23. 

Edwin A. Ferree, a son of Daniel Ferree, was born in Shelby County 
in 1850. In 1876 he married Miss Alice G. Steel. They have one child, 
Elmer, born 1877. Mr. Ferree is engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of lumber, being the proprietor of a saw-mill, on which they can cut 
eight thousand feet per day, having a forly'-horse power engine. 

Charles Stephenson. 

In tracing back the ancestors of the above, we can only go back to 
David Stephenson, who was born in Kentucky, but removed to Virginia, 
where, in the year 1805, Charles Stephenson was born. In 1813 they 
emigrated to Greene County, Ohio. Shortly after their location there 
Mr. S. went to Champaign County, and entered a piece of land, and 
built a cabin upon it; then started to return to bring his family, when 
he was taken sick, and died before he got home, and was buried on his 
new home in the woods of Champaign. His widow, with her family of 
eight children, removed to this new home in the woods. They lived here 
about one y’ear, when they’ traded for a place in Clarke County, where 
they lived until all the children grew up to majority. In 1829 Charles 
Stephenson was married to Miss Rachel Johnston. They remained in 
Clarke County until 1835, when they removed to the western part of 
Logan County', and settled on land he had entered there. It was here 
in the woods, with not even a garden spot, cleared, and with only three 
dollars in money, that he commenced his pioneer life. He was compelled 
to leave home to work by day’s work to provide for his family, leaving 
home on Monday morning and not returning before Saturday night; 
his wife and her four small children remaining at home, and not seeing 
the face of a person during her husband’s absence. They lived in this 
way about one year, when they became discouraged, and sold their 
place, and bought a smaller one with some improvements. It was then 
they began to live, and from that time to the present they say have 
always had plenty. They had a family of twelve children, ten of whom 
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grew up, and eight of them still living, viz., Sarah, Joseph, Jane, Re- 
becca, John, Ann, Mary, and David. Mr. S. lias been noted as a hunter, 
having spent many days and night with his gun. lie has killed deer by 
the hundred, and other smaller game without number; also a few bears. 
He followed hunting every year more or less, until the last few years he 
has become so badly crippled that he has to forego the privilege. He 
says every summer and fall he would work just as hard as he could to 
get his work out of the way, then would take his gun and camp equipage 
and start for the northwest woods to take his annual hunt, never return- 
ing without having killed some deer. 

Mr. Stephenson tells of an almost improbable instance that came under 
his observation, the truthfulness of which is verified by his wife. One 
day he killed a deer, and brought it home before dressing it. When he 
was taking out the entrails he felt a hard substance in the heart; he ex- 
amined it, and called his wife to show it to her. Upon cutting open the 
spot in the heart, they found a bullet that had been imbedded there at 
some time previous, and the wound had healed over, leaviug the bullet 
remaining in the heart. 

John Stephenson 

was born in Logan County, Ohio, in 1839, and came with his father, 
Charles Stephenson, to Perry Township in 1855. In 1863 he married 
Miss Caroline Leach. He is located on section 16. 

Newton Miller 

was born in Perry Township in 1845. He lived with his parents on the 
farm ; received a fair common education; at the age of eighteen he com- 
menced teaching district school, which he followed until 1875, at which 
time he engaged in the grocery trade at Pemberton, and is engaged in 
the same business at the present time; he is also post-master and town- 
ship clerk. In 1874 he was married to Miss Kate Wilson. They have 
two children: Maud, born 1877; and Mable, born 1879. 

Wm. Miller, the father of the above, was born in Pennsylvania in 
1802; came to Franklin County, Ohio, in 1816, where he remained until 
1824, when he came to Shelby County. Here he married Lucinda Goble, 
a daughter of Caleb Goble (who located in Shelby County in 1814 or 
1815), in 1826. They raised a family of twelve children, eight of whom 
are still living. 

Jacob Y. Wilson. 

Thomas Wilson, grandfather of the above, came to America about 
1750, and located in New Jersey, where, in 1754, he married Martha 
McCracken, by whom he had six children. John, the eldest of the six, 
was born in 1755. At the age of eighteen years he entered the army 
under Washington; was at the battle of Trenton ; was with Washington 
when he crossed the Delaware: was in the battle of Princeton and at 
Monmonth; was present when Washington received the news of Arnold’s 
treason; and was at the trial and hanging of Major Andrl. 

Thomas Thompson, the grandfather of Mr. Wilson on his mother’s 
side, came from Ireland about 1750, and located in New York City, 
where he married, and shortly afterwards moved to New Jersey, and 
raised a family, of which Jane Thompson, the mother of Mr. Wilson, 
was the youngest. John Wilson and Jane Thompson, the parents of 
Jacob V. were married in 1799. They raised a family of five children, 
of which Jacob V. is the youngest. He was born in New Jersey in 1807. 
When a young man learned the wagon and carriage trade; commenced 
a shop for himself in 1824. In 1833 he married Elizabeth West. By 
this union they had a family of eight children, viz., Samuel, Jennie, 
Vincent, J. Wesley, Susan, Kate, Hattie, and Jacob. They moved to 
Shelby County in 1858, and located in Pemberton, where he started a 
shop, and opened the first hotel in the town of Pemberton. He filled 
the oIBce of justice of the peace nine years in New Jersey and six in 
Perry. Mrs. Wilson died in 1867. Mr. Wilson is now making his home 
with his daughter, Mrs. J. S. Slagle, having retired from business on 
account of ill health. 

Judge David Henry. 

This early pioneer and settler of Shelby County was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1770.* The first place we know of him living was in Kentucky; 
his next place of residence was Champaign County, Ohio. February, 
1814, he moved to Perry Township, then in Miami County, where he 
entered one hundred and sixty acres of land in section 28. He was the 
first white settler in Perry Township. At the time of his location there 
was not a settler within three miles of him. In the spring of 1817 he 
was elected clerk of his township, and acted as such for a number of years. 
In the fall of the same 3 'ear (1817) he was elected justice of the peace, 
and received his commission from Thomas Worthington, then Governor 
of Ohio. He was re-elected to the same office in 1821, 1824, 1826, 1829, 
and 1832. Also was the first commissioner’s clerk of the county, which 
position he filled from the organization of the county until the fall of 
1820, when he was elected as commissioner of the county, hut resigned 
the same in the fall of 1821. He was also appointed by the court as 
director for the survey and sale of lots of the town of Sidney. In the 


year 1826 he received a commission from Governor Jeremiah Morrow 
as Associate Judge for the Court of Common Pleas of Shelby County. 
To his papers, which have been kept on file, and preserved by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ried, we are indebted for much of our information in regard 
to the county’ as wqll as to Perry Township. Judge Henry was one of 
the prominent and leading citizens at the organization of the county, 
and filled some official position in both county and township from their 
organization to the time of his death, which occurred March 29, 1834. 
He raised a family of ten children, only two of whom are now living in 
the county’, viz., David Henry, Jr., and Mrs. Wm. R. Ried, both of Perry 
Township. 

David Henry, Jr., was born February 17, 1815. He and a sister who 
were twins are said to be the first births in what is now Perry Township. 
David Henry' is now the oldest settler in the township, having had his 
home in the township for over sixty-seven years. lie has seen the 
woods of Perry become a fine, fertile, and well-improved portion of the 
county. 

Allen S. Forsyth. 

James Forsyth, father of the above, was born in Pennsylvania in 1776. 
He was one of the pioneer settlers of Shelby County, having settled here 
as early as 1820, first locating in the town of Sidney, where very shortly 
afterward he was elected treasurer of the county, which position lie filled 
some eight years. In 1824 he moved to Perry Township, where he died 
in 1837. Allen S., the subject of this sketch, was born in Franklin Co., 
Ohio, in 1818. When but a few days old his mother died. His father 
married again when Allen was about three years old. When he was four 
years of age his father bound him out to his brother-in-law, who lived in 
Licking County, until he should be twenty-one y’ears of age. He lived 
with his brother-in-law until he was nine years of age, when on account 
of bad usage he ran away, and started to find his father. Barefoot and 
alone, without money or help, and not knowing where his father lived, 
he fled as fast as he could, not caring which way he went, only so that 
he was not caught and taken back. Without food all the day he trudged 
along, and before night he was in Columbus. Wandering along the 
street tired, hungry, and forlorn, he was observed by a man, who soon 
saw that he was running away. The man stopped him, asked him where 
he was going, where he came from, and many other questions, all of 
which young Allen answered honestly. The man took him home with 
him, gave him his supper and a good bed ; but the boy mistrusted that 
the man intended to return him to his master in the morning; and being 
determined not to go back, he was up in the morning before an 3 ’ of the 
family, quietly slipped out of the house, and was again on the road. 
Before leaving town he heard of a horse-race that was to be run that 
da 3 ’, several miles out in the country. Having been trained as a jockey 
to ride races, he thought to himself he would go to the races, and per- 
haps he could get a chance to ride one of the horses and make some 
money to help take him on his way’. After arriving at the race ground 
he met a man who had a horse there that he knew ; the man also knew 
the boy and had seen him ride. He agreed to let the boy ride his horse. 
While they were talking, another man who was sianding by asked the 
boy his name; he told him Allen Forsyth. He then asked him if he 
was any relation of James Forsyth, of Sidney. As quick as Sidney was 
mentioned he then remembered that that was where his father lived. He 
then learned the direction and the road, did not stop to ride the race, 
but made his way as fast as he could toward Sidney when night over- 
took him. He stopped at a house, and asked to stay over night. The 
man asked him his name, and where he was going. He told him his 
name, and that he was going to his father in Sidney The man told 
him his father did not live in Sidney, but had moved on to a farm. This 
man was Henry Sturm, of Green Township. He took the boy in, kept 
him all night, and the next day (as it was rainy). The following day 
Mr. Sturm took his horse, and told the boy’ he would go with him, as 
there was no road and was woods all the way. Mr. Sturm went with 
the boy to within sight of home, when he left him. This was in the north 
part of Perry Township. When the boy entered his father’s house he 
did not know him at first, but soon recognized him. He heard the boy’s 
story of misusage without reproving him, kept him a short time, when 
he was again seut away from home, and from that time on he made his 
way through the world without the advice or assistance of parents or 
friends. For a number of years he made his home with Isaac Wilkin- 
son. in 1841 he married Elizabeth Smoot. By this union they had 
three children, only one now living, viz., Jacob M., born 1845. Mr. For- 
syth for many years followed buying and shipping stock, but has now 
retired from active life, having seen all the hardships of an orphan boy 
raised in the woods, he having spent sixty-two years in Shelby County. 

Henry Harbour. 

The Harbours came to America from England about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and settled in Virginia, where the grandfather 
and father of Mr. Harbour were born, and lived till 1818, when thev 
came to Champaign County, Ohio, where Henry was born in 1825. In 
1849 he married Nancy Hall, by whom he had one child, viz., Jennie, at 
present the wife of David Pool. 
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Mr. Harbour’s wife died in 1856. In 1860 be came to Shelby County, 
and the same year married Elizabeth Persinger, with whom he has three 
children, Charles W., Elmer E., and Harry. He is located near Pem- 
berton on the old homestead of Booth Burditt. The grandfather of Mr. 
H. was a soldier of the Revolution. His father (Jesse Harbour) was in 
the war of 1812. His grandmother (who was a Packard) when quite 
young was taken a prisoner together with all her brothers and sisters by 
the Indians. They were taken to where Chillicothe, Ohio, now is, and 
all massacred except her. She was rescued by the whites, and restored 
to her friends in Virginia. 

John H. Elliott. 

Leonard Elliott, the father of the above, was born in Frederick 
County, Maryland, in 1786. He lived here until after the war of 1812 
(having served as a soldier in that war), when he moved to Butler 
County, Ohio. Here his wife died, and he afterwards married Melinda 
Holden, and came to Shelby County in 1830, and located on section 5, 
Perry Township, and died in 1864. His wife died in 1850. 

John H., the subject of this sketch, was born in Butler County in 
1822; came with his father to Perry when he was eight years of age. 
Here he grew up to manhood in the wilds of Perry, and was educated 
in her cabin school-houses, and has never had a home elsewhere than on 
the old homestead. In 1843 he married Jane Burditt, with whom he 
lived till 1856, when she died, leaving two children, viz., Elizabeth M. 
and Sarah M. In 1857 he married Sarah Burditt, a sister of his first 
wife. By this union they have two children, William T. and John B. 
When Mr. Elliott commenced for himself his father gave him one hun- 
dred acres of land in the woods, on condition that he pay to the balance 
of the heirs $650. This is all the aid he has ever had. He was one of 
fifteen children, only two of whom are now left in the county. 

Booth Burditt, the father of Mrs. Elliott, settled in Perry in 1820, 
where Mrs. Elliott was born in 1825. He was one of the pioneer local 
preachers of the count}*, and was a member of the first class organized 
in Perry Township. It was at his house that the first meetings were 
held. He died in July, 1843. Mr. Elliott also has been identified with 
the M. E. Church since he was fifteen years of age. 

Leonard T. Elliott 

was born in Butler County, Ohio, in 1827. Came with his father, Leon- 
ard Elliott, to Shelby County in 1830; has lived in the count}*, and on 
the same farm from that time to the present. In 1848 he married Eliza- 
beth Kemp. They have had born to them two children, Irwin V. and 
Lillie L. Mr. Elliott is located on part of the old homestead of his 
father. 

Jacob L. Barringer. 

The grandfather of the above was of German birth; came to America 
just previous to the Revolutionary War, and settled near Philadelphia, 
where he bought two large farms. These he sold some time afterward, 
and took his pay in Continental script, which was good at that time, but 
before he disposed of it was not worth a dollar. It was here that Jacob 
Barringer, the father of Jacob L., was born in 1778. From there they 
removed to Virginia, and married Lucinda Linsey, and moved to Wil- 
liamsport, Maryland, previous to the war of 1812. It was here in 1818 
that Jacob L. was born, and in 1820 was taken to Virginia, where he 
remained till 1831, when he came to Montgomery County, Ohio, lived 
there till 1838, when they removed to Miami County. It was after this 
that Jacob L. learned the brick mason trade in Springfield, Ohio; 
worked at his trade a few years. In 1842 he married Susan Black, and 
moved to Clarke County, Ohio, lived there a few years, then returned to 
Miami County, where he remained until 1851, when he came with his 
wife and three children to Shelby County, and located on section 12, 
Perry Township, where he bought eighty acres of land in the woods. 
He has made of this piece of land a fine home with good buildings. 
Mrs. Barringer died July 15, 1881, having raised a family of six children, 
whose names are as follows: Jane, Oscar J., John A., Jacob I., William 
T., and Henrietta F. 

O. J. Barringer, 

son of J. L. Barringer, was born in Miami County in 1846; came with 
his father to Shelby County in 1851, and has lived in Perry Township 
from that time to the present. In 1878 he married Miss Sally S. Thorn. 
By this union they have one child, Eda, born 1879. Mr. B. was thrown 
on his own resources at the age of nineteen years. Having acquired a 
fair common school education, he taught school and clerked in a store 
for several years. In 1873 he engaged with J. E. Wilkinson, of Pem- 
berton, in buying and shipping grain, at which business he is still en- 
gaged. In 1875 he was appointed agent for the C. C. C. and I. Ry. 
at Pemberton; also agent for the United States Express, which position 
he fills at the present time. Mr. B. has the confidence of the people of 
his township, as shown by his being elected treasurer of the township 
for a number of years. 
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Uri M. Stiles. 

Three brothers by the name of Stiles came from England to America 
as early as 1750. One of them located in New Hampshire, one went 
to the Carolinas, and one to New Jersey. The direct ancestors of Uri 
M. settled in New Hampshire. It was here that Asel Stiles, the father 
of the above, was born in 1783, and lived there until manhood, at which 
time he went to New York State, where he married Urana Johnston in 
1805. In 1813 they removed to Ohio, and located in Greene County, 
where they lived until 1832, when they removed to Logan County. 
Their family at that time consisted of father, mother, and eight children. 
It was here that Uri was brought when but a few months old. Here he 
lived, and was educated in the common schools of the neighborhood. He 
remained with his parents while they lived. His father died in 1859 ; his 
mother in 1862. On December 24, 1862, he married Rachel A. Wilkin- 
son, and the following year settled in Perry Township, on the same sec- 
tion settled on by the grandfather of Mrs. Stiles in 1818. Mr. Stiles 
remained on this place until 1878, when he removed to his new home in 
Pemberton, where he has built a fine brick dwelling, one of the best in 
the township. Mrs. Stiles died January 14, 1881, leaving two children, 
viz., Ann U., born 1868, and Stella M., born 1877. 

There are but few who have had more ancestors who have taken an 
important part in the freedom of our country from the British yoke than 
did the ancestors of Mr. Stiles. His grandfather Stiles served five years 
in the army of the Revolution. His grandfather Johnston, together with 
seven of his brothers, also served throughout the war. One of them was 
killed at the battle of Bennington. They were present at the surrender 
of Burgoyne. Also Mr. Johnston was by the side of Gen. Washington 
when the news was brought to him of Benedict Arnold’s treason. 

G. W. Lippincott 

was born in the State of New Jersey in 1826. His parents were Jacob 
Lippincott and Debro Burge Lippincott. He came to Shelby County in 
1847, and married Sarah J. Line in 1856. They have raised a family of 
five children, viz., James, John, Edward, William, and Frankliu. 

Emery F. Marrs 

was born in Illinois in 1855 ; came with his father, William Marrs, to 
Shelby County in 1860. In 1879 he married Jane Key. From this 
union they have two children, Myrtle D., born 1880, and Harry Lee, 
born 1881. 

Isaiah W. Staley. 

About the year 1750 Conrad Staley, a German by birth, emigrated to 
America, and located in the colony of Pennsylvania near Lancaster. It 
was here, in the year 1762, that John Staley, the father of the subject of our 
sketch, was born. About 1780 he went to North Carolina, and a few years 
afterward married Mar}* Smith, and had a family of fourteen children, 
eleven of Whom lived to grow up to manhood and womanhood. Isaiah 
W. was the twelfth child, and was born March 8, 1808. He lived with 
his father till he was eighteen years of age. His father was a blacksmith 
by trade. Isaiah learned the trade with his father. At the age of eigh- 
teen his father gave him his time. He then started out to travel and see 
the country. He spent five years travelling from place to place. He 
would stop and work at his trade a short time in a place, then start 
again and travel until his means were nearly exhausted, then stop and 
work awhile. In this manner he did until he had travelled over North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, without 
any object in view except to see the country. As early as 18*27 he 
visited his relatives in Shelby County. He finally in 1832 brought up 
in Little York, Montgomery County, where he formed the acquaint- 
ance of Susan Hutchins, to whom he was married the same year. At the 
time of his marriage he had but $40; with this he started shop, and 
worked a short time until ague and sore eyes compelled him to quit 
work. By the time he was able to work again he found himself $85 in 
debt, and not a dollar to pay with. He went to work again as soon as 
able and paid his indebtedness, and worked on until he had saved $100. 
With this money he took his wife and two children to Allen County, 
Ohio, near Fort Amanda, and entered eighty acres of land. This was 
in February, 1836. They soon got tired of their home in the woods, and 
the following June he traded his land for eighty acres in Perry Towu- 
ship, Shelby County (the same is now owned by Daniel Vandemark), 
agreeing to pay $200 difference. He moved on to this land in 1837. At 
the time he settled on it there was not a stick cut. He remained here 
until he had cleared sixty-two acres, when he sold it to Daniel Vandemark 
for $4000 cash. A short time previous to the sale of this land he had 
bought one hundred and thirty-five acres in Logan County, and moved 
on to it. This also was all in timber, which he cleared, and built upon it 
a saw-mill on the Miami River opposite Nicewonger’s mill. Mr. Staley 
within the next fourteen years bought some six hundred and sixty-two 
acres, and during the same time bought the Nicewonger flouring mill. 
In 1876 he sold bis six hundred aud sixty-two acres and mill for $14,000, 
and moved on to another tract of one hundred and six acres, for which he 
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paid $5000, and afterward sold the same. Mr. Staley has owned in Logan 
and Shelby counties fifteen hundred acres of land. He now owns in Perry 
Township seven hundred and seventy acres, all well improved. Mr. Staley 
has cleared with his own hands over three hundred acres — perhaps more 
than any other man in the county. When he located in the woods first, 
he took a lease on some land that had been deadened. On this he raised 
his first grain. From that day to this he has never bought a bushel of 
grain. Mr. Staley has made what he has got by industry and economy, 
never having had a dollar given him Neither would he ever receive a 
gift or present from any person. His father, when he died in North 
Carolina, left a large estate, but Isaiah would never accept a dollar of it. 
He said his proud spirit would never let him receive help. He says he 
started without anything, and determined when he started to make a 
success of life by his own industry, and has adhered to that resolution 
to the present. Mr. and Mrs. Staley have had a family of eleven chil- 
dren, viz., Roswell P., Amanda E., Catharine E., Preston C., Martha, 
Mary J., Columbus, Milinda, Napoleon B., Harriett, and John. The 
first five named only are living, the others are buried in the cemetery at 
Pemberton. 

Daniel Tandemaek, Jr. 

The Vandemarks are originally from Holland. They came to Amer- 
ica previous to the Revolutionary war, and settled in Pennsylvania. 
Here, in the year 1782, Daniel Vandemark, Sen., was born, and lived 
until 1809, when he moved to Fairfield County, Ohio. In 1806 he married 
Catharine Bush, born in Pennsylvania in 1784. They remained in Fair- 
field County until December, 1814, when they came to Shelby or rather 
Miami County, and located two and a half miles south of where Sidney 
now is. The family at that time consisted of father, mother, and three 
children. Henry B., the fourth one, was born alter their arrival in 
Shelby County. Elizabeth, the eldest one, was born in 1806. She after- 
ward married Hiram WiUon. Catharine was born in 1810. She mar- 
ried Judge William A. Carey. Daniel was born in 1812, and Henry B. 
in 1815. Mr. Vandemark died in 1840; his wife died in 1848. 

Daniel Vandemark, Jr., was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, October 3, 
1812, consequently was less than three years of age when brought to 
this county. He lived at home with his father until 1839, when he mar- 
ried Margaret Duboise, and shortly afterward located in Green Town- 
ship, where he lived until 1865, when he removed to Perry, where he 
now resides. Mr. V. has raised a family of four children, viz., Laura, 
Marcus E., Elizabeth, and Josephine. His opportunity for education 
was limited. He had to walk two and a half miles through the woods 
to Sidney, and cross the river to get to the school-house, made of buok- 
ey-e logs, where he received his first school instruction. Mr. Vandemark 
has been one of the large land owners of the county. He at one time 
owned over one thousand acres, some of which he has given away, but 
still owns over six hundred acres. He has been quite an invalid for a 
number of years, and has retired from labor, but has a competence for 
his remaining days. 

Oliver Maoie 

was born in Scotland, and came to America prior to the Revolutionary 
war, and served in the Federal army all through the war. Was taken 
prisoner by the British, parolled, took the oath, but did so under com- 
pulsion, and again joined the Federal army, and served throughout the 
war. 

Joseph Magie, the father of Oliver, was born in New Jersey in 1770, 
migrated to Hamilton County, Ohio, as early as 1793. Here he married 
Abigail Crane. He had learned the tanning trade previous to coining 
to Hamilton County, and it is said he tanned the first leather that was 
tanned in Cincinnati. Served in the war of 1812. He died near Cin- 
cinnati in 1850. 

Oliver Magie. the subject of this sketch, was born in Hamilton County 
in the year 1812, where he lived until 1834, when he married Miss Nancy 
Clark, and the following j'ear came to Shelby County. He bought eighty 
acres of land in Perry Township, for which he was to pay $200. He and 
his wife had one hundred dollars, which they paid on their land. They 
lived on their place a year or two, became discouraged, and starved out, 
and returned to where they had come from, rented land, and remained 
there until 1840, when they returned to their laud in the woods, where 
he has remained to the present time. His wife died in 1851, leaving 
eight children. In 1852 he married Polly Castle, by whom he had three 
children. His second wife died in 1856. He married his present wife, 
Miss Sarah Richardson, in 1857. From this union they have two chil- 
dren. Mr. M. has been the father of thirteen children, only six of whom 
are now living. He has passed through afflictions and privations that 
but few have met with. He says he has paid out for doctor bills alone 
not less than three thousand dollars. He has seen the time when they 
had eaten the last morsel of meal that was about the house, and had 
not a cent with which to buy more; was refused corn by a heartless 
neighbor who had plenty, because he had no money to pay for it. No 
wonder they became discouraged, and returned to where there was 
plenty. Mr. M. now has a pleasant home, with a competence for the 
remainder of his days. It is to be hoped that the bitter cup of affliction 
has been passed for the future of his remaining days. 


James Johnston. 

The father of James was Charles Johnston, one of the first settlers 
of Mosquito Creek. He was born near Lexington, Ky., in the year 1 790. 
He was brought by his father, Silas Johnston, to the head-waters of 
Mosquito Creek, within twelve miles of where James now lives, in the 
year 1799. Here he married Miss Nancy McCaw. After marriage he 
moved to Urbana, where he engaged in trade. His principal trade was 
with the Indians for furs, skins, etc. They lived in Urbana until the 
spring of 1818, when they moved to Perry Township and located on the 
N. E. quarter of section 21. Silas Johnston, his father, was an officer 
in the Revolutionary war, and also a major in the war of 1812. Charles 
and two of his brothers were in the war of 1812. 

Charles Johnston was said to have been the first white boy that lived 
on the banks of Mosquito Creek. An incident is related of Silas John- 
ston and two of his sons who came to the head-waters of Mosquito Creek 
to build a cabin previous to their moving to their land. They were 
camped near where the} - purposed building their cabin. There was an 
Indian camp close by. One evening as they were sitting around their 
camp fire, a couple of Indians came to their camp. They were drunk 
and became quarrelsome. Johnston’s gun stood beside a tree close by. 
One of the Indians started to get the gun, but Johnston anticipated him 
and got the gun first, drew up to shoot the Indian, but changed his mind 
and hit him with the gun and knocked him down. The Indians then left, 
but Johnston knew they would soon return with others; so they put out 
their fire and went and secreted themselves in the woods elsewhere until 
morning. They then returned to Kentucky and remained there some 
nine months, when they again returned to their home in the woods. 
Charles Johnston was one of the early Commissioners of Shelby County. 
He continued to reside on his farm until about 1863, when he moved to 
Pemberton, where he resided until his death in 1865. 

James Johnston was born in Perry Township in 1826, on the place 
entered by his father, Charles Johnston. His father’s family consisted 
of fourteen children, twelve of whom were born in Perry Township. In 
1848 he married Miss Lephia Newman. By this union they have had 
three children, two only now living, viz., Nancy J. and Charles W. Mr. 
Johnston has lived in Perry Township fifty-six years, never having had 
a home anywhere else. He now resides on section 15, where he has a 
fine farm with good improvements. He commenced for himself when 
he was nineteen years of age. He bought his time of his father, agreeing 
to pay him one hundred and fifty dollars. The first money he earned 
for himself was by scoring timber at forty cents per day; the next was 
to work for ten dollars per mouth. In this way he made his start, work- 
ing by the day and month until after he married, when he still worked 
at fifty cents per day for furniture to keep house with. In this manner 
he kept on until he had saved enough to Lnij' forty acres of land. From 
this small beginning he has now got a comfortable home of 140 acres of 
well improved land. 

John Line 

and wife came to Perry Township in 1831 or 1832. Mr. Line died in 
1846, leaving a wife and six children, whom she raised to become men 
and women. By her own- efforts she supported them while young. 
George, the oldest son, entered the army and died at Bermuda Hundred 
in 1864. The second son remained at home and died. The third son, 
Martin, entered the regular army in 1863, served to the close of the war, 
was with Sherman in his march to the sea, returned home, and died of 
consumption. Of the three daughters only two are living, Mrs. Lippin- 
cott and Ann. Mrs. Line, the mother of the above family, after raising 
them and devoting her life for their comfort, and finally seeing them, all 
but two, taken from her — she and her youngest daughter were living by 
themselves — on the 18th day of June, 1880, in her sixty-ninth year, she 
went to pay a neighbor a visit. After being in the neighbor’s house a 
short time — she was seated on a chair — when David Shank, a blacksmith 
of Pt. Jefferson, entered the house. There was no one about the house 
except Mrs. Inskip, the lady of the house, and her daughter and a child. 
When the assassin entered the house and saw the old lady sitting there, 
he said, “ What are you doing here?” and ordered her out of the house, 
and immediately took hold of the chair and upset her on the floor. 
Mrs. Inskip picked up a stick to drive him away : he grabbed the stick, 
took it from her; she then ran out of the house, he after her; the old 
lady then followed out of the door. The villain seeing her, picked up a 
wash-tub and knocked her down with it; then picked up a piece offence 
rail and beat out her brains, mashing her face and killing her instantly. 
He then ran after Mrs. Inskip, who was running for help. Mr. Lippiu- 
cott and his son, who happened to be working close by, heard the 
screams and came just in time to save her. The murderer then ran 
away, was followed by parties who overtook him at the river, was taken 
to prison, tried, and found guilty of murder in the second degree, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for life. 

Thomas J. Johnston, 

son of James F., was born in 1849. In 1869 he married Miss Maggie 
Young. They have three children, viz., Frederick T., Rosanna, and 
Harly. They reside on the homestead with their father. 
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James F. Johnston. 

Alexander Johnston, the father of the above, was born in Kentucky. 
Came with his father to Ohio at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and located in Montgomery County. Shortly afterwards they moved to 
Clarke Count}', Ohio. It was here that James F. was born in the year 
1819, and rocked in a sugar trough in a rude cabin near Springfield, Ohio. 
Kducated in the cabin school-house, his first book was the alphabet, 
printed on a board, and suspended by a string around his neck. At 
the age of eighteen he was apprenticed for three years to learn the black- 
smith trade, for which he received one hundred dollars. In 1840 he 
married Miss Rosanna Shattler, and the next year (1841) moved to 
Shelby County, and located at Pt. Jefferson, where he built a small log 
shop, and commenced work. 

When Mr. J. and his wife moved to the county they brought the whole 
of their effects, together with his blacksmith tools, in a two-horse wagon. 
His cash capital was three dollars and a half to commence business on. 
At that time there was very little money in circulation. He received in 
exchange for his labor, corn, venison, saw-logs, etc. The corn and pro- 
duce he shipped by canal to Cincinnati to get the cash with which to 
buy iron. He ironed the first broad wheeled wagon ever ironed in the 
county. 

In short, to show what industry and economy will do, he commenced 
with three dollars and a half, worked at smithing about ten years, and 
quit with between five and six thousand dollars, all made at the anvil, 
and by buying and selling land. In 1854 he moved to Pemberton, and 
worked a short time at his trade, then, the same year, he bought his 
present home in section 9, where he has resided since that time. Mrs. 
Johnston died in 1876. They have had two children, Lewis M. and 
Thomas J. 

Mr. Johnston has filled the offices of township trustee, township clerk, 
and director of county infirmary. His father and grandfather were both 
in the war of 181*2, his father having been wounded in battle. The 
Merandas, the ancestors of Mr. Johnston’s mother, Were of Irish and 
Scotch descent. We first find them after coming to this country located 
in Kentucky, where Mr. Johnston’s mother was born. They lived in 
Kentucky during the Indian troubles along the Ohio River. Grand- 
father Meranda had a sister who was scalped by the Indians, and lived 
for several days afterwards. The settlers at that time never thought 
of leaving their houses without their rifle, not knowing what minute they 
would be attacked by some lurking Indian. 

One time Mr. Meranda saw two Indians making for his house. lie 
ran to the house ahead of them, and shot one of then; the other fled. 
Another time, while passing through the woods, he heard a noise; upon 
investigation he discovered an Indian in a tree top pulling bark. It 
took him but a moment to bring his rifle to bear upon him and fire. 
The Indian fell, when Mr. M. discovered that another Indian was at the 
foot of the tree; but he hastily fled. Prior to Ohio becoming a State 
the Merandas settled in Clarke County near Springfield, Ohio. 

G. W. LirpiNCOTT 

was born in New Jersey in 1826, came to Shelby County in 1847, and 
married Sarah J. Line in 1856. Mrs. Lippincott is a daughter of John 
Line and the old lady who was so foully murdered by David Shank. 
They have raised a family of five children, as follows: James, born 1861; 
John, born 1864; Edward, born 1866; William, born 1868; and Frank- 
lin, born 1874. 

George Sturm. 

The first we can learn of the Sturms is that in 1757 Henry Sturm was 
born in Virginia, and came to Ohio, and located in Clarke County; but 
the time is not known, but was prior to the War of 1812, for he had three 
sons in the army who went from Clarke County. He was married to 
Elizabeth Weaver, and had a family of fourteen children. George and 
John, twin brothers, were the youngest of the family, and were boru in 
Clarke County, January 31, 1813. 

In August or September, 1814, Henry Sturm and his family moved 
to what is now Shelby County, and located in Green Township. The 
nearest white settler to them at that time was David Henry, nearly six 
miles distant, and A. Wilkinson in Champaign County, six miles distant. 
Here in the woods George Sturm was raised without the privilege of 
schools, the Indians being far more numerous in those days than the 
whites. George and John at the death of their father in 1832 bought 
the old homestead. This they owned together for a number of years, 
when George sold his interest to his brother, and removed to Illinois, 
but remained there only a few months, when he returned and bought 
the homestead of his wife’s father — Isaac Stout — in Perry Township, 
section 9, where he now resides. He was married to Mary A. Stout in 
1833. They have raised a family of five children, Matilda, Rebecca, 
Martha, Hannah E., and Rachel A. Isaac Stout located in Perry in 
1831. Mr. Sturm has retired from labor, being afflicted with a nervous- 
ness that prevents him from labor. His wife also has been a sufferer for 
years, and is compelled to walk with crutches. Mr. Sturm has been 
living in the county sixty-eight years. 


Benjamin Manning 

was bom in Hamilton County, Ohio, in a block-house near the mouth of 
the Little Miami River, in the year 1793 Here his father — John Manning 
— built a mill on the Little Miami at Round Bottom. In the year 1799 
they removed to Miami County, and built the first mill in the town of 
Piqua, or where Piqua now stands, for Mr. Manning was one of the pro- 
prietors of that town. He ground the flour for Gen. Harrison’s army 
for their march to Northwest Ohio. Here, in 1815 or 1816, John Man- 
ning died. 

Benjamin Manning came to what is now Shelby County as early as 
1817 or 1818, and settled in the south part of the county, in Orange 
Township, for a year or two, then removed to Perry Towuship be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s in 1819. He settled on fractional sec- 
tion 36, which he had entered some time prior. In the year 1831 he 
built a saw-mill on the Miami River, in which he built a corn cracker, 
lie lived in Perry until the year 1861, when he moved to the town of 
Sidney, where he died in 1868. 

Leonidas DeWeese 

was born in Shelby County, May 20, 1837. John M. DeWeese, the father 
of the above, was born in Virginia, and came to Ohio at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and located in Miami County. He was but 
a small boy at the time. He remained in Miami until 1833, when he 
came to Perry, and located on section 12. His home consisted of two 
hundred and seventy-two acres, all in the solid woods, llis family at 
the time of their settlement consisted of his wife and five children. He 
soon made an opening in the woods, erected his cabin, and commenced 
life in earnest. Year after year the forest disappeared before his axe, 
until in the year 1849 he had about one hundred acres cleared, and a 
comfortable home established, when He who doeth all things for the best 
called him away in the prime of life, leaving a wife and eight children. 
The widow after a few years married again. The children kept the home- 
stead among themselves, and farmed it as before, and as fast as one of 
the heirs wished to sell the balance would buy them out. This course 
was pursued until the whole place was owned by two of the boys, viz., 
Newton owns one hundred and twenty acres, and Leonidas one hundred 
and fifty-two acres. Leonidas, with whom this sketch starts, in 1864 
married Miss Margaret A. Thompson. By this union they have eight 
children, whose names are as follows: Laura D., born 1865; Hamilton 
G., horn 1866; Wyant A., born 1867 ; Thornton N., born 1869; Lagurna, 
born 1870; Bertha P., born 1876; and Thurman G., born 1878. 

Mr. DeWeese now has one of the fine 6tand best improved farms in 
Perry Township. He has built for himself a fine brick dwelling-house 
at the cost of $4000. Mr. D. has made his home by his own industry 
and economy, never having inherited anything but the one-eighth inter- 
est of his father’s farm, which was worth at the time of his father’s death 
about $300. 

Niciioi.a8 Staley 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1810. He was a son of Jo- 
seph and Catharine (Coble) Staley. In the year 1830 Nicholas came to 
Shelby County to make for himself a home. The first money he earned 
was making rails at twenty-five cents per hundred. He followed making 
rails for several months until he had saved a little money. He then 
borrowed some money and entered 160 acres of land in Salem Township. 
He then rented some land and raised wheat and sold it for thirty-five 
cents a bushel, to pay his borrowed money. His first entry of land was 
in 1831. He would work at clearing his laud until he was out of money, 
then would go back to Montgomery County and work to get some money, 
then return to his land and work till he was compelled to recruit his 
purse again. In this manner he worked along till 1837, when he married 
Miss Mary Baker and commenced life in earnest. Their neighbors at 
that time were the Hartmans, Skillens, Kirtlands, Robins, Counts, and 
McVeighs-. Of that number there is not one left who was the head of a 
family at that time. For their market he used to go to Sandusky with 
a load of grain, taking eight days to make the trip. He would buy salt 
and leather and return and sell them to his neighbors. Mr. Staley has 
raised a family of six children, viz., Margaret A., born 1838; Uenry, 
born 1840; John T., born 1844; Sarah, born 1845; Susan D., born 1850; 
and Squire N., born 1862. Mr. Staley has made for himself a good home 
of 386 acres of land with fine improvements. He now holds two patent 
deeds for the entry of lands that he took out himself, which he has since 
improved, „the same never having changed hands. 

William DeWeese. 

Jethro DeWeese, father of the above, was born in Miami County, Ohio, 
in 1808. He married Lydia DeWeese in 1834. In 1837 he moved to 
Shelby County and located in Franklin Township, on land he had en- 
tered several years previously. They raised a family of nine children, 
seven still living. William, the fourth of the family, was born in l«39. 
In 1869 he married Miss Amanda Key, with whom he has one child, 
Carl E., born 1875. They reside on sectiou 15. Jethro DeWeese died 
1870. His widow died 1876. 
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John Key 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1816. His father, John Key, 
was born in Virginia in 1781, came to Montgomery County about 1800, 
where he died in 1815, leaving a wife and four children. John, the fifth 
child, was not born until some six months after the death of his father. 
His mother remained in Montgomery until 1836, when she came to 
Shelby County and located in Jackson Township. The subject of this 
sketch came with his mother and remained about one year, then returned 
to Mon tgomery, where he lived until 1840, when he made his permanent 
home in this county. In 1841 he married Miss Lillie Lucas, by whom 
he had two children, Norman and John H. Mr. Key’s wife died July, 
1846. He then married Anna Rhinehart in 1847. By his second marriage 
he has seven children, viz., Amanda, born 1848; Rachel, born 1850; 
Elizabeth, born 1853; Jane, born 1856; David R., born 1858; Sherman, 
born 1864; and Orlando B., born 1870. Mr. Key, when he first came 
to the county, had fifty dollars, with which he entered forty acres of land 
in Jackson Township. He then went to work by the day and month 
until he had saved one hundred dollars, with which he entered eighty 
acres in Indiana. He then worked on until he saved one hundred dollars 
more, with which he entered another eighty acres in Indiana. These two 
eighty-acre lots he traded for the eighty-acre lot he now lives on. It 
was nearly all in the woods. This he has cleared and improved, and has 
since added to it two other eighty-acre lots, making his home place con- 
sist of 240 acres, all of which is well improved with a good brick dwelling. 
Beside his home place he owns 300 acres more of improved land in Perry 
Township. Altogether, with what he has given to his boys, he owned 
743 acres in Perry Township. Beside this he has 141 acres in Champaign 
County, and property in the towns of Sidney and Millerstown. All this 
has been accumulated by his own industry and that of his family. There 
are but few, if any, in the county who have done more hard work than 
Mr. Key. 

John H. Key 

was bom in Perry Township in 1843. He is the second son of John 
Key by his tifist wife. In 1866 he married Miss Hannah C. Lane. Wm. 
Lane, the father of Mrs. Key, was born in Oxfordshire, England, came 
to America in 1838, 'first stopped in Canada, where he was immediately 
drafted into the British army, in which he served nine months. At the 
expiration of his time he came to Daj’ton, Ohio, where he remained a 
short time, then came to Shelby County, where, in the year 1843, he 
married Miss Eliza Jackson, a daughter of Jacob Jackson, who settled 
in the county in 1822. They raised a family of five children. Mr. Lane 
died January, 1868. 

Norman Key, 

the eldest son of John Key, was born Feb. 1842. In Feb. 1865, he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah P. Rike (daughter of Enoch Rike). They have two 
children, viz., William F., born 1867, and Olla May, bom 1871. They 
are located on section 22. 

William Baker. 

The Bakers, the ancestors of William Baker, were of German origin. 
Their first location in the United States was in Virginia, but the time 
of their settlement there is not known. Here they lived till 1812, when 
the father of Mr. B. moved to Clarke County, Ohio. Here in the year 
1815 the subject of our sketch was born, grew up to manhood, qnd mar- 
ried. He married Elizabeth Loudenback in 1837, and in 1842 moved 
with his wife and three children to Shelby County and settled in the 
north woods of Perry Township, on the banks of the Miami River. 
When Mr. Baker lauded on his place there was a rude cabin, and a few 
acres underbrushed. It was here in the wilds that Mr. Baker commenced 
without a dollar, working by days’ work for bread for his family, until 
he could clear land and raise a crop for himself. He owed two hundred 
doliars on his land. This he had to make, which, he says, was the hard- 
est money to raise he ever tried. Mr. Baker has been one of the suc- 
cessful farmers of Shelby County. He commenced in the woods with 
an indebtedness of two hundred dollars on his 140 acres of land. He has 
added to his farm until he has bought 890 acres of well improved land. 
Esquire Baker has made for himself and each of his family a comfortable 
home, and now retires from active toil on the farm to enjoy the fruit of 
his early labor. He has ever had the esteem arjd respect of his fellow- 
citizens, who have honored him with the various offices of honor and 
trust of his township. They had a family of eight children, five of whom 
are living, viz., Sarah J., born 1841; Mary Elizabeth, born 1844; Mar- 
garet A., born 1848; Martin A., born 1852; Lewis W., born 1859. 

David Redinbadoh. 

The Redinbaughs are of German descent, and came to the United 
States at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The direct ancestors 
of the Shelby County Redinbaughs emigrated to the territory of Ohio 
at the close of the eighteenth century, and located in Hamilton County, 
near Cincinnati. It was here, in the year 1804, that David Redinbaugh 


was born, and lived till the year 1818, when he came with his father’s 
family — which consisted of six boys and four girls — to Shelby County 
and located in what is now Orange Township, four miles south of Sid- 
ney. Here, in 1830, he married Peggy Lucas, by whom he raised three 
children. The Lucases are of English descent. The grandfather of Mrs. 
R. came from England and located in North Carolina, where the father 
of Mrs. R. — John Lucas — was born in 1784. He married Lillie Medaris 
and moved to Clermont County, Ohio, in 1807. Here, in 1809, Mrs. R. 
was born. In 1822 the Lucases moved to Shelby County. David Red- 
inbaugh died in 1879, and is buried at Pt. Jefferson. Mrs. R. now has 
her home with her son, Solomon D., on the old homestead in Perry 
Township. 

John Crumbadgh. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Kentucky in the year 1800. 
When four years of age he was brought by his parents to Ohio. They 
located in Clermont County. Here young John grew up to manhood, 
and lived until he came to Shelby County, where he now lives, never 
having voted in but two townships in his life. The Crumbaughs are of 
German descent, but the time of their emigration to the Uuited States 
is not known. 

Mr. Crumbaugh received but a limited education, only such as was 
gotten at the primitive log school-house. He was raised on a farm, and 
has been a farmer all his long life up to the present time. He eutered 
his land from the Government, cleared it himself, and made all its im- 
provements without the aid or help of any but his own family. In the 
year 1823 he married Elizabeth Medaris. In 1830 they came to Shelby 
County, and stopped for a few months in the town of Sidney (during 
which time he entered his land in Perry Township where he now lives). 
He thougnt the rent of his house in Sidney was too high — he paid one 
dollar per month rent. So in the middle of winter he moved his family 
to a cabin on a place close to his land, until he could clear a patch of 
ground, and erect a cabin for himself. He relates an incident that hap- 
pened the morning he left Sidney to move to his land. He had used 
the stable of a man by the name of Hull, who was sheriff of the county, 
to keep his team in during his stay in town. On the morning he 
left he went to the sheriff, and told him he wanted to settle with him. 
The sheriff, who was a rough spoken man, and profane with all, but 
noble and generous, replied in a rough manner, “ What do you want to 
settle? I don’t owe you anything.” “ Yes, but I owe you for the use 
of your stable, and want to pay you,” replied Mr. C., somewhat embar- 
rassed. The sheriff replied, ‘“I don’t charge anything for that; for if 
you had not had it some other damn rascal would have had it.” 

Mr. C. raised a large family of children, only seven of whom are living 
at the present time. Their, names and dates of births are as follows: 
Peter C., born 1827 ; Willmath, born 1825; Mary E., born 1829; Daniel 
H., born 1835 ; Thomas D., born 1841 ; Hannah J., born 1844 ; and Sam- 
uel P., born 1847. 

Mr. Crumbaugh lost three sons in the service of his country during 
the rebellion, one of whom was a prisoner for fifteen mouths, and died 
in the hospital. Some seven 3 r ears ago his companion, who had jour- 
neyed with him by his side for half a century, passed away, and he is 
left to finish his journey alone, with the esteem and respect of all who 
know him. 

John H. Smoot 

was born in Miami County in the year 1833; was brought by his parents, 
Jacob G. and Catharine Shunk Smoot, to Shelby County in the year 
1839. In 1856 he married Miss Eliza J. Stone. They have three chil- 
dren, viz., Charles E , born 1866; John A., born 1869; and Frank L., 
born 1872. 

The grandfather of Mr. Smoot was a Revolutionary soldier, and was 
at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The parents of Mrs. S. settled in Shelby County in the year 1831. 

Thomas Ethrinqton 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1823; came to Shelby County 
in 1833. In the year 1851 married Miss Mary A. Redinbaugh, by whom 
he has two children, viz., David S., born 1859, and Henrietta, born 1864. 
The parents of Mr. E. were William Ethrington and Elizabeth Runalds. 
Mrs. Ethrington’s parents, David and Peggy Lucas Redinbaugh, came 
to Shelby' County in the year 1818. First located south of Sidney in 
what is now Orange Township. 

William R. Ried, Esq. 

James and Christeua (Runner) Ried, the parents of the above, came 
from Berkeley County, Virginia, in the year 1810, and settled in Cham- 
paign County, Ohio. lie served as a soldier in the war of 1812. 

William R., the son, was born in Berkeley' County, Virginia, in the 
year 1810. Was brought by his parents to Champaign, where he lived 
until 1840, when he came to Shelby County. In the year 1835 he mar- 
ried Miss Susannah Young. By this union there were five children, 
only one of whom is now living, viz., Dr. S. M. Ried, of Indianapolis, 
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Indiana. When Mr. Ried moved to Shelby County he located in Perry 
Township, where he still has his home. 

Esq. Ried has been one of the prominent and well-to-do farmers of 
Perry. Has always had the respect and esteem of his neighbors Has 
filled the offices of justice of the peace and trustee of his township. In 
the year 1863 his wife died. The follo’wing year (1864) he married Jean 
Henry, a daughter of Judge David Henry (the first settler of Perry Town- 
ship). Mr. Ried had two sons who served in the war of the Rebellion. 
Both served their full time, and were honorably discharged. Mr. Ried 
bought the old Henry homestead, on which he now resides. He has 
retired from active labor on the farm, having gained a competence for 
himself and family. 

Philip Peokham. 

Tradition, together with old records, go to show that the Peckhams 
are of English descent, and emigrated to America on the Mayflower in 
1620, and landed on Plymouth Rock, as also the Winslows of the same 
family connection. Caleb Peckham, the father of the above, was born 
in Massachusetts in 1746, and died in 1846. Philip, the 3 'oungest child 
of Caleb, was born in Massachusetts in 1798, married Julia Haskins in 
1827, emigrated to Huron County, Ohio, in 1829, where he lived until 
1855, when he moved to Shelby County, and located in Perry Township, 
where he died in 1872. John M., his son, now owns and resides on the 
same place. 

John Dillon 

was born in Ireland in 1835. His parents in the year 1849, during the 
famine, removed to England to prevent starvation. Here John remained 
till the year 1859, when he came to the United States to seek a home. 
He located the same year in Shelby County. In 1865 he married Ellen 
Shea. By this marriage they have seven children, viz., John, Mary A., 
Ellen, Thomas M., Elizabeth M., Bridget, and Jane. Mr. Dillon has 
become a citizen of the United States, and is thoroughly republican in 
his principles, and is proud of the land of his adoption. 

Adam Griep 

was born in Germany in 1849. When seventeen years of age he came to 
the United States, and landed in New York City with only fifty cents in 
his pocket. He remained in the city until he sent to his brother in Cin- 
cinnati for means to take him to that city. 

Mr. G. was a butcher by trade. He worked at his trade in Cincinnati 
some five years, then went to Chicago, from thence to St. Louis, then 
returned to Cincinnati. From there he went to Bellefontain and Day- 
ton, working in each of these places. Finally in 1871 he located in De 
Graff, and started a shop for himself, which he ran until 1878, when he 
sold and bought his present farm in Perry Township, for which he paid 
$8000, nearly all of which has been made by the industry and economy 
of himself and estimable wife. In 1873 Mr. Griep married Miss Mary 
Miller, of Logan County. By this union they have five children, viz., 
Harry, born 1875; Frank, born 1876; Anna, born 1878; William, born 
1879; and Ella, born 1880. 

Charles Slagel. 

The grandfather of Charles Slagel was a German by birth, emigrated 
to America previous to the Revolutionary war, and settled in North 
Carolina. It was here that the father of Charles Slagel was born in the 
year 1770. When a young man he went to Virginia, lived there a short 
time, then removed to Kentucky, where he lived until the year 1806, 
when he came to Champaign County, Ohio, with his family, which con- 
sisted of wife and six children. Charles Slagel, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Champaign County a few months after they landed 
in the county (in October, 1806). About two years afterwards they 
moved to Montgomery County, where Charles grew to manhood on a 
farm. When a young man he followed teaming to Cincinnati. In 1832 
he married Susannah Snyder. By this marriage there has been eleven 
children, seven of them are now living, viz., Barbary A., born October 3, 
1833; David D., born March 26, 1835; John W., born October 7, 1839; 
Jacob S., born December 6, 1841; Elizabeth B., born May 17, 1848; 
Henry A., born May 25, 1850; and Jennie, born February 9, 1855. In 
1850 he moved with his family to Shelby County, and settled on his 
present home in Perry Township. Mr. Slagel has always had the respect 
and esteem of his neighbors. Has been elected to the offices of justice 
of the peace and trustee of his township. He has been a member of the 
M. E. Church for about sixty years. His house was the home of the 
itinerant preacher for many years. Esq. Slagel has now retired from 
the active duties of the farm, and is striving to enjoy the fruit of his 
early labor. 

Lewis M. Gearhart 

was born in Virginia in the year 1804. Came to Champaign County, 
Ohio, in 1805. From there they removed to Miami County in 1818, where 
he lived till he came to Shelby County in 1840, and settled on section 
18, Perry Township. 


Anthony Gearhart, 

a son of the above, was born in Miami County in 1831. Came with his 
father’s family to Shelby County in 1840. The farm on which they 
moved was nearly all in the woods, and boys at that day who were old 
enough to work had but little time for school. It was here that young 
Gearhart received his education, by attending school a few weeks in the 
winter season until he was sixteen years of age, when his school privi- 
leges closed. He continued to work for his father on the farm till 1856, 
when he married Miss Elizabeth Burditt, by whom he has had two •chil- 
dren, Marella J. and George L. Mr. Gearhart is located on section 24, 
Perry Township. 

James F. Gearhart, 

a younger son of Lewis M. Gearhart, was horn in Miami County in 1834. 
Came with the rest of his father’s family to Shelby County in 1840. 
Here he received a limited education. He learned the carpenter trade, 
which he followed some ten years, but has followed farming the greater 
part of his life. In the year 1860 he married Miss Elizabeth Miller. 
By this union they have had seven children. Their names are: Harry 
M., born 1861; Edwin E., born 1862; Lucinda C., born 1864; Augusta 
I)., born 1867; William L., born 1869; Jennie D., born 1870; and Otis 
E., born 1877. 

William Miller, the father of Mrs. Gearhart, came to Shelby County 
in 1824. Caleb Goble, the grandfather of Mrs. G., was born in New 
Jersey in 1760. About 1792 he came to Ohio, and settled near where 
Lebanon, Warren County, now is, with his wife and four children. 
Here, in the year 1809, the mother Of Mrs. G. (Lucinda Goble) was 
born. Caleb Goble, her father, came to what is now Shelby County in 
the year 1814 or 1815, and first located where Sidney now is, lived there 
a year or two, then moved up the river, and located on school land, near 
where Pt. Jefferson now is The exact time of their settlement cannot 
be given, but from what we can gather from Mrs. Miller it was imme- 
diatel}’ after the close of the war of 1812. 

Washington Mbdaris 

was born in North Carolina in 1795. Came to Clermont County, Ohio, 
in 1804, where he grew to manhood, and learned the blacksmithing trade 
in Batavia. In 1819 he married Elizabeth Salters. They moved to 
Shelby County in June, 1831, and lived a short time in the town of 
Sidney. During this time he entered a piece of land in Perry Township, 
and moved to it with his wife and six children. He erected a cabin and 
a shop in the woods. Here he did blacksmithing and gunsmithing, also 
shoemaking for his neighbors. By this means he got his first land 
cleared. Not long after his location in Perry, his shop burned together 
with all his tools. This left him without means of support. In order 
to maintain his family he put his land into the trust compan}’. He did 
not get it redeemed until 1 847, when the interest on the loan had amounted 
to more than the principal. In 1843 his wife died, leaving him with ten 
children. In 1844 he married Matilda A. McDavitt. By this union there 
are nine children, all now living. Mr. Medaris died July 17, 1881, at 
the age of eighty-six years, having been a F. and A. M. for thirty-six 
years. He was also a Sir Kuight. He died full of honors and years. 

John C. Maulick 

was born in Germany in the year 1810, and married Christina C. Mau- 
lick in 1835. They had previous to their emigration to the United 
States three children, two of them died while quite young. They came 
to America in the year 1847, and located in Shelby County, Perry Town- 
ship. Their only child, Mary L., married Andrew J. Kohler. They had 
two children, George C. and Mary L. Mrs. Kohler died in 1863. The 
two grandchildren now have their home with their grandfather, Mr. 
Maulick, they being the only descendants now left, Mrs. Maulick having 
died in January, 1881. 

Mrs. Charlotte T. Doren 

was born in Clarke County, Ohio, in 1826. Her father, Peter Croy, was 
born in Virginia in 1784, removed to Ohio in 1807, and married Susan- 
nah Basinger. The same year the} - located in Miami County. From 
there they moved to Clarke County, where they lived till the year 1830, 
when they came to Shelby County. Peter Croy was a soldier under 
Gen. Wayne in the war of 1812, and was taken a prisoner, but the par- 
ticulars of his capture cannot be given. They were neighbors of the Dil- 
bones, who were massacred by the Indians in Miami County, and suffered 
all the privations and hardships of the early settlers of that day. Peter 
Croy died in Miami County in 1864. His wife had died in 1848. 

James H. Doren, husband of Charlotte, was born in Butler Count}' 
in 1822, and came with his parents, Thomas and Jane (Hayes) Doren to 
Shelby County in 1832. Here, in the year 1849, he married the subject 
of our sketch. By this union they had seven children, viz.: Park B., 
born 1850; Callie, born 1851; Samuel H., born 1854; John C. F., born 
1856; Ada, born 1859; Cora, born 1862; and James, born 1864. They 
were located in section 27, Perry Towuship. Mr. Doren died March 25, 
1877. 
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Andrew H. Smith 

was bom in Pennsylvania in the year 1 822, came to Warren County, 
Ohio, in 1838, lived there a few years, then removed to Miami County, 
where in 1849 he married Alvira Scobv. They have by this marriage 
one child, William C., born 1853. They settled in Shelby County in 

1861. Mr. Smith has been noted as a hunter. In his early life his 
trusty rifle was his companion in the mountains of Pennsylvania, where 
the bear and deer fell by its unerring aim. The wilds of western 
Ohio and Indiana have been his hunting grounds for many years. 
Mr. Smith still loves to take his old favorite rifle, and spend an idle 
hour in the woods, although nothing is to be found but the sportive 
squirrel. 

Henry R. Miller 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in the year 1825. He was one 
of ten children. LI is father, Conklin Miller, emigrated from New Jersey 
to Montgomery County in the year 1800. He was one of the first settlers 
in the town of Dayton, and drove the first shingles on a roof in the town. 
Henry R.’s father died when he was only five years of age ; his mother 
died some two years later. He then went to live with Samuel Maxwell, 
who was his guardian, and came with him to Shelby County in 1835. 
He lived with Mr. Maxwell till he was seventeen years of age, when he 
was apprenticed to Daniel Kyler, of Dayton, for four years, to learn the 
blacksmithing trade, for which he received thirty-six dollars per year, or 
about ten cents per day. At the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
returned to Shelby County. He brought with him a set of tools, but 
had not a dollar of money. He borrowed two dollars to bring him to 
Sidney. He started his first shop near where Manning & Line’s mill 
now stands. He commenced without money enough to buy a rod of nail 
iron. He used to go to Sidney to buy iron, when he carried it all home 
in his pocket, having no credit, and would not ask the merchant to trust 
him. This is the way he made his commencement in life, in the year 
1849 he married Miss Catharine Beezley. By this union they had three 
children, viz., Samuel, born Aug. 25, 1850; John, bom Nov. 16, .1853; 
Mary E., born Nov. 12, 1860. Mr. Miller followed smithing until about 

1862. His first purchase of a home was a lot of two acres; afterward 
bought eighty acres in section 28, Perry Township. Some time after 
this he bought the old Marrs homestead, where Wm. Marrs had settled 
in 1816. The old cabin built by Marrs in 1816, previous to his settle- 
ment, is still standing; also the frame barn, said to be the first one built 
in the county, is still standing: the lumber with which it is sided was 
sawed at Musselman’s mill, on Mosquito Creek, over sixty years ago. 
The wife of Mr. Miller died Nov. 1862. 

Henry S. Cannon. 

The ancestors of Mr. Cannon are among the very earliest settlers of 
this county. The date of their settlement and a more full description 
of the family will be found elsewhere in this work, as given by one of 
the older members of the family. Henry S. is a son of James and Mary 
Jackson Cannon. He was born in Indiana in 1836. The parents of Mr. 
C. had removed from Shelby County to Indiana previous to his birth. 
In 1877 Mr. Cannon married Miss Emma Gomm, who was born in Lon- 
don, Eng. Mr. and Mrs. Cannon located in Perry Township in 1881. 

Smallwood Thompson 

was born in Loudon County, Va., in 1791. He emigrated from there to 
Muskingum County, O., but the time of his removal is not known. Here 
he married Margaret Kevitt. In the year 1829 he moved, with his wife 
and six children, to Perry Township, Shelby County, and settled on the 

east half of the N. E. quarter of section 19, land he had bought of 

Beeden. His land at the time of his settlement was entirely in the woods. 
The first school in the north part of the township was held in an old log 
house on his land, and was taught by John Hathaway. Mr. Thompson 
lived on this farm until the day of his death, which was in 1875. His 
remains are now resting on the same farm, in a family burying-ground. 
His widow still survives him, and has her home with her son, Thomas YV., 
who is on the old homestead. Thomas \V. was born in 1840. In 1865 
he married Miss Lovina B. Miller, a daughter of Isaac Miller. They 
have had born to them seven children — Elizabeth E., Emery S., William 
E., Albert O., Maggie, Clarence E., and Vernon. 

Solomon Line 

was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, in 1814. In the year 1818 he was 
taken to Miami County, where he lived till 1836, when became to Shelby 
County. Here, in 1841, he married Elizabeth Thompson, a daughter of 
Smallwood Thompson. By this marriage there were seven children, three 
of whom are still living, viz., Florence M., wife of Mark Riddle, Orthola 
T., and Dulcina, wife of Jacob Le Fevre. 

Mark Riddle was born in Montgomery County in 1844, came to Shelby 
County in 1854, and in 1869 married Florence M. Line. They have by 
this union two children — Charles O., born 1871, and Harry O., born 1873. 
Mr. Riddle resides on the old homestead of Mrs. Riddle, where she was 


born, and where her father, mother, grandfather, and grandmother died. 
Samuel Line, the grandfather, and the grandmother, both died in 1848. 
Her father, Solomon Line, died in 1865 ; her mother died in 1879. 

Line Family. 

In 1755 three brothers by the name of Line came over from England 
with Gen. Braddock and his army. They were with him on the ninth 
day of J uly, at the time of his defeat near Du Quesne. Here they became 
separated, and all trace of one of the brothers was lost for many years. 
It seems that one of these brothers, for some cause, changed his name 
to that of Lyons. Years afterward grandchildren of two of these broth- 
ers happened to.be living in the same neighborhood in Miami County. 
There being such a similarity in the name of Line and Lyon, that they 
together traced back their genealogy, and found that the ancestors of 
both families came from England, and were at Braddock’s defeat, and 
from what they could gather they were the descendants of the three 
brothers spoken of. 

John Line, a son of one of the above brothers, was born in New Jersey. 
The date of ids birth we cannot learn, but we find that he was a soldier 
during the Revolutionary war, held a captain’s commission, was wounded 
in a battle, and drew a pension as a wounded soldier for the balance of 
his life. Some time after the close of the war he married Miss Mary 
Baltzell, and emigrated to the territory of Ohio about the year 1800. 
They first located in what is now Brown County, where they remained 
until about 1830, when they removed to Shelby County, and located on 
land that had been purchased by his son, Henry C., in Perry Town- 
ship. Here he died about 1834. His wife died in 1835. They raised 
a family of six children, all of whom came to Shelby County. 

Henry C., one of these children, was born in Pennsylvania in the year 
1795. He lived with his parents until arriving at manhood, when he 
went to Miami County. Here, about the year 1816, he married Eliza- 
beth Millhouse, a sister of Mrs. Dilboue, who was killed by the Indians. 
They raised a family of eight children, viz., John, Stephen, 'William, 
David M., Margaret A., Elizabeth, Charlotte, and Amy J., only three 
of whom are now living. Mr. Line died in 1851, his wife having died in 
1847. They came to Shelby County in 1833. 

Abraham Line 

was born near Lexington, Kentucky, in the year 1800. He is a son of 
Joseph and Magdalena (Hoost) Line. The father of Joseph Line was 
one of the three brothers who came over from England with Gen. Brad- 
dock (spoken of elsewhere). Joseph, together with his brother John, 
was in the Revolutionary war. He was born in New Jersey about 1756. 
From New Jersey they removed to Kentucky, but the time of their re- 
moval is not known. From Kentucky they came to Ohio in 1812, and 
located in Brown County, where they lived until 1835, when they came 
to Shelby County with their son Abraham, where the father died in 1841. 
Abraham married Sarah Line (a daughter of John Line) in 1820. They 
have had born to them twelve children, five of whom are still living, 
viz., Levisa, John, James, Levi, and Jacob. Mr. and Mrs. Line are 
both still living, he in his eighty-second and she in her eighty-fifth year, 
they having travelled the journey of life together for sixty-two years. 

David M. Line, 

a son of Henry C. Line, was born in Miami County in 1822. He lived 
with his parents until he arrived at his majority. In 1846 he married 
Miss Mary A. Robinson. For a couple of years after marriage he re- 
sided with his parents. He then bought a farm for himself, on which 
he lived until the death of his father, when he returned to the home 
place, on which he resides at the present time. They have raised a 
family of ten children, whose names and dates of births are as follows: 
Arvesta, born 1847; Easton H., born 1849; Oscar B., born 1851; Ohio 
B., born 1854; Charles, born 1856; Agnes I., born 1858; Dewit F., born 
1861; Ellwood S., born 1863; Morris R., born 1866; and Olive M., born 
1868. 

Mr. Line is one of the prominent and successful farmers and stock- 
raisers of his township, having made that his business through life. He 
has made for himself and family a comfortable home, and is now living 
in the enjoyment of a competence for his remaining days. 

Easton H. Line, 

a son of David M. Line, was born in Shelby County in 1849. In 1872 
he married Miss Polly A. Maxwell, a daughter of Abraham and Susan 
M. (Vaughn) Maxwell. The} 7 have had born to them one child, viz., 
Claude Maxwell. 

John Valentine, 

a son of Richard W. Valentine, was born in Shelby County in the year 
1836. He lived with his father until he was twenty-three years of age, 
at which time he married Nancy J. Bailey, a great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Bailey, whose checkered life is given in another place in this 
work. After marriage Mr. Valentine moved to Indiana, where he re- 
mained until 1866, when he moved to Illinois, where he remained until 
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1875, when lie returned to Shelby County, and located in Perry Town- 
ship. He is the owner of the William Richardson homestead, one of the 
early settled farms of the country. They have reared a family of seven 
children, whose names are as follows: Mary A., Jonas I., William F., 
Levi E., Richard H., Samuel A., and Earl. Mr. Valentine is the owner 
of a well-improved farm with good building, a view of which is shown in 
this work. 

Abbaham Maxwell 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1825. Came with his father, 
Samuel Maxwell, to Shelby County in 1835. He was by trade a miller, 
and owned the mills on Mosquito Creek, where the Manning and Line 
mills now stand. In 1846 he married Melvina Vaughn. By this union 
there was born to them six children, Polly A., Brezilla II., Loretta J., 
Edmund S., Franklin V , and William W. 

Mr. Maxwell died in 1864. His widow still survives, and resides near 
the old homestead. Thompson Vaughn, the father of Mrs. M., was born 
in Virginia in 1791, and served as a soldier in the war of 1812. In 1811 
he married Ann Diekensheets. There were born to them twelve chil- 
dren. Mrs. Maxwell, one of the twelve, was born in Warren County, 
Ohio, in 1827 (where her father had settled iu 1815). Came with her 
parents to Shelby County in 1835. 

Jacob Keens. 

In tracing, back the genealogy of the above, we can go back to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Stutfei Kerns came to America 
from Germany, and settled in Pennsylvania. Here he married Barbary 
Utt. They raised a family of eleven children. Joseph, one of the 
eleven, was born in Pennsylvania in 1786. Was brought by his father 
to Ohio in 1794. They located near Cincinnati. While living here he 
and four of his brothers enlisted in the army, and served under Gen. 
Harrison. Soon after the war he married Barbary Markley, and imme- 
diately moved to Miami County, where he now resides in his ninety-fifth 
year, having lived on the same farm about seventy years. They raised 
a family of nine childen. Jacob, the fourth child of the above, was born 
in 1822. He lived with his father in Miami County until 1843, when he 
came to Shelby, and, the same year, married Emiline A. Elliott. They 
have raised a family of four children, viz., Joseph L., Stephen W., Cyrus 
T., and Cerena M. Mrs. Kerns died in 1873. 

Oliver Poling 

was born in Union County, O., in 1855; married Mary S. West in 1878; 
have one child, Charles Wesley, born 1879. Mr. Poling resides at the 
home of Mrs. West, who came to Shelby County iu 1829. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 

This township occupies the northeast corner of the county, and is one 
of the latest settlements within the county. The surface is level for the 
greater part, although some rolling land is found. The soil is fertile and 
very productive. Development is making rapid strides, and after a few 
more years drainage will be so far complete that the land will all be 
tillable. The northeast corner of the township is yet rather new and 
wild, but this is yielding up its rudeness to the sway of the axe and plow. 
Several small streams take their rise here, and separated by a dividing 
ridge crossing near the centre from west to east, the watershed is toward 
the northeast and southeast. Auglaize County borders the township on 
the north, Logan County on the east, Salem Township on the south, and 
Dinsmore and Franklin townships on the west. 

Settlement. 

This township is among the youngest, being the most remote from the 
earty settled portion of the county. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, but one family, that of James McCormick, came here as early 
ns 1831, from Greene County, and entered land in section 34. The year 
1832 shows no accessions, so far as we can learn, while the following 
year it appears Andrew Nogie came from Fairfield County and occu- 
pied land in section 30. Again, the year 1834 only shows the arrival 
of Thomas Cathcart, who came here in March from Montgomery County 
and entered land in the northwest corner of section 33. The next year 
it appears David Snider came from Montgomery County, and Wiljiam 
Johnston, who settled in section 20. In 1837 John W. Knight entered 
land in section 17, Jephtha M. Davis in section 4, Dudley Hughes, and 
William Babcock, the latter entering land in section 8. 1^1838 Jona- 
than Howell came from Clarke County and occupied a part of section 
18, and in 1839 Samuel Brandeuberg came from Montgomery County 
and settled on section 22. In 1843 Christian Hawver, of Miami 
County, settled in northwest quarter of section 33; in 1845 Peter Haw- 
ver came from the same county and purchased 160 acres of the Mc- 


Pherson survey, and about a year later George Hawver came from the 
same county and settled in the same survey. Aside from these classi- 
fied settlers, it appears the following named persons settled in different 
parts of the township prior to 1»36, although the individual dates 
cannot be obtained with certainty: Mathew Vandine, Timothy Wale. 
Julius Wale, Moses Quick, Kimmer Hudson, Henry Roland, Lewis 
Bland, Reuben Clayton, and Wm. Dawdon. It further appears pretty 
conclusive that Jacob II. and David Babcock came here in 1840, and 
Luther L. Davis in 1837. Although these dates are all comparatively 
recent, they represent the infantile years of this township, and while 
they were not necessarily characterized by the same privations suffered 
in the older townships, they were yet years of distinctive toil and no 
inconsiderable penury. Vast drainage was necessary, and is yet incom- 
plete, while heavy timber knew no bounds. It was real pioneer life with 
ail its incidents and most of its deprivations. Here, as elsewhere through- 
out the county, the pioneer knew how to work, and bravely encountered 
the elements while contending with the wilderness by which he was 
surrounded. 

List of Officers. 

Justices of the Peace. 

James Maxwell, Nov. 8, 1836. G. N. Meranda, April 23, 1864. 
Thos. M. Cathcart, Oct. 21, 1837. (Resigned Sept. 3.) 

Wesley Noland, Oct. 14, 1839. . Peter M. Young, Oct. 18, 1864. 

Thos. M. Cathcart, Nov. 9, 1840. 

Newland Meranda, April 28, 1842. 

Wesley Noland, Oct. 17, 1842. 

Newland Meranda, April 25, 1845. 

John C. Elliott, Oct 21, 1845. 

Davis Loofbourrow, April 22, ’46. 

| John C. Elliott, Nov. 8, 1851. 

, Valentine McCormick, Apr. 21, ’55. 

! E. H. Hopkins, April 16, 1858. 

| H. M. Ailes, rtfov. 10, 1860. 

E. H. Hopkins, April 22, 1861. 

| John C. Elliott, Oct. 23, 1863. 

The following list of officers is compiled from the township records, 
and is as full as the records themselves: — 

1840. Trustees, James McCormick, Newland Meranda, John C. Elli- 
ott. Clerk, John S. Randall. Treasurer, James Maxwell. Overseers 
of Poor, James McCormick and Wesley Noland. 

1841. Trustees, James McCormick, Newland Meranda, Davis Loof- 
bourrow. Clerk, John C. Elliott. Treasurer, James Maxwell. 

1842. Trustees, Meranda, Loofbourrow, Samuel Todd. Clerk, Elli- 
ott. Treasurer, Valentine McCormick. Assessor, Edward G. Hannan. 

1843. Trustees, Matthias Baker, Simon Nogle, Andrew Simmons. 
Clerk, Jacob Baker. Treasurer, Valentine McCormick. Assessor, 
same. 

1844. Trustees, John Darnall, Simmons, Baker. Clerk, Eli Forsythe. 
Treasurer, McCormick. 

1845. Clerk, Jacob Baker. Treasurer, Davis Loofbourrow. 

1846. Trustees, Darnall, Simmons, Cornelius Davis. Clerk, For- 
sythe. Treasurer, Loofbourrow. 

1848. Trustees, Davis, Valentine McCormick, Lewis W. Branden- 
burg. Clerk, Forsythe. Treasurer, Valentine McCormick. 

1849. Trustees, James Elliott, William Clayton, Maxon Babcock. 

1850. Trustees, Babcock, E. H. Hopkins. 

1851. Trustees, Babcock, Hopkins, Cornelius Davis. Clerk, W. K. 
Smith. 

1852. Trustees, E. P. Stout, J. H. Babcock, Jonas Mahuren. Clerk, 
Smith. Treasurer, Dudley Hughes. 

1853. Trustees, Stout, Davis Babcock, Jefferson Baker. 

1854. Trustees, Stout, Baker, J. H. Babcock. 

1855. Trustees, David Snider, Jacob Earnheart, J. H. Babcock. 

1856. Trustees, Earnheart, Snider, II. M. Ailes. 

1857. Trustees, Ailes, E. P. Stout, W. A. Jones. 

1858. Trustees, C. Slierer, J. Iseman, L. W. Brandenburg. Clerk, 
G. N. Meranda. 

1859. Treasurer, John Moodie. 

1860. Trustees, J. C. Elliott, Jefferson Baker, E. P. Stout. Treas- 
urer, Darius Glick. 

1861. Trustees, Stout, E. H. Hughes, E. Holmes. Clerk, J. G. 
Maxon. 

1862. Trustees, Henry Beirline, L. S. Babcock, J. A. Edminston. 
Clerk, II. A. Smith. Treasurer, Amos W'illiams. 

1864. Trustees, J. A. Edminston, Beirline, P. H. Slusser. Treasurer, 
T. F. Elliott. 

1865. Trustees, L. S. Peacock, Alfred Ailes. John Iseman. 

1866. Trustees, Ailes, Peacock, Henry Beirline. Treasurer, B. 
Michael. 

1867. Trustees, E. V. Ailes, George Hogan, Jacob Wilterrauth. 
Clerk, C. C. Elliott. Treasurer, Ilenry Carter. 


John C. Elliott, Oct. 17, 1866. 
P. M. Young, Oct. 15, 1867. 
John C. Elliott, Oct. 18, 1869. 
John Moodie, Oct. 19, 1870. 
Alfred Ailes, Oct. 12, 1872. 
John Moodie, Oct. 20, 1873. 
Alfred Ailes, Oct. 20, 1875. 
John Moodie, Oct. 18, 1876. 
Alfred Ailes, Oct. 14, 1878. 
John Moodie, Oct. 18, 1879. 
Alfred Ailes, Oct. 19, 1881. 

H. P. Ailes, March 18, 1882. 
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1868. Trustees, L. W. Brandenburg, John Isetnan, John Arnott. 
Clerk, G. N. Me rand a. Treasurer, V. McCormick. 

1869. Trustees, Isetnan, Brandenburg, Dudley Hughes. 

1870. Trustees, Wm. Stephenson, Jacob V. Zorn, Wells Forsj'the. 
Clerk, David Ford. Treasurer, J. C. Grafton. Assessor, Jacob Bonno- 
ront. 

1871. Trustees, H. M. Stout, J. Y. Zorn, L. W. Brandenburg. 

J 872. Trustees, Stout, Brandenburg, Jacob Bonnoront. Clerk, H. 
S. Ailes, 

1873. Trustees, Stout, Bonnoront, John Linker. Treasurer, Dudley 
Hughes. Assessor, Hugh Arnett. 

1874. Trustees, Stout, Bonnoront, Linker. 

1875. Trustees, Linker, L. W. Brandenburg, A. J. Fox. Clerk, 
Michael Zwiebel. Treasurer, Thomas B. McCormick. Assessor, James 
M. Carson. 

1876. Trustees, John Lenhart, Henry Kauffield, H. A. Smith. Clerk, 
P. C. Lawhead. Assessor, Shelby Baughman. 

1877. Trustees, Kauffield, Smith, J. S. Meranda. Clerk, A. R. Van- 
horn. Treasurer, John Linker. Assessor, G. W. Elliott. 

1878. Trustees, John S. Meranda, Lewis P. Elliott, D. S. McVay. 
Clerk, Wm. C. Baker. Assessor, Jacob Bonnoront. 

1879. Trustees, McYay, George Robinson, Jacob Ambos. Treas- 
urer, John M. Carter. 

1880. Trustees, John A. Edminston, Lewis S. Peacock, Joseph G. 
Stolley. Treasurer, Thomas B. McCormick. 

1881. Trustees, L. S. Peacock, G. W. Staley, Jacob Wildermuth. 
Assessor, Henry Kauffield. 

18*2. Justice of the Peace, Hiram P. Ailes. Trustees, George W. 
Staley, Jacob Wildermuth, Christian Shellenbarger. Clerk, John F. 
Ailes. Treasurer, Thomas B. McCormick. Assessor, Henry Kauffield. 

All omitted names of trustees, clerks, and treasurers, as also all omit- 
ted dates from 1840 to 1882, simply indicate re-elections. 

Mills. 

The first mill in Jackson Township was erected about 1839 by Daniel 
Davis on the north half of the southeast quarter of section 3. It was 
known as the horse mill, on which he made wheat flour, buckwheat flour, 
and corn meal. 

The second mill was a steam saw-mill erected in 1849 by Joel Bab- 
cock and sons on the ground now occupied by the Buirley mill in Jack- 
son Centre, which was operated until December, 1868, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire. During the summer of 1869 there was another mill 
erected on the same ground by J. C., S. T., and Enos Babcock, contain- 
ing a twenty-horse power engine, and a fifLy-two and twenty-eight-inch 
circular saws, which was operated by Babcock & Co. for several years, 
or until 1875, when it was purchased by R. F. Buirley, who has since 
operated it with success. 

The McCord and Slusser saw-mill is located on the east half of the 
northeast quarter of section 33. It was erected in 1866 by McCord and 
Slusser, who operated it until 1881, when H. Munch purchased Mr. 
Slusser’s interest, and the mill is now operated by McCord and Munch. 

The Deerbaugh saw-mill is located in Jackson Centre, and is operated 
by the Deerbaugh Brothers, who manufacture all kinds of hard wood 
lumber. They also erected a handle factory near their saw-mill, during 
the summer of 1882. 

Si. Jacob's Lutheran Church 

was organized in April, 1851, by the Rev. George Spangler, at the house 
of Jacob Zorn, Sen., with about twenty-six members, viz., Jacob Zorn, 
Sen., and wife, Jacob Zorn, Jr., and wife, Jacob Metz, Sen., and wife, 
Philip Metz, Philip Kempfer, Sen., and wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Christler, 
Michael Elsass and wife, Jacob Bonnoront, Sen., and wife, Michael Keis 
and wife, John Iseman and wife, Jacob Iseman and wife, George Heintz, 
Sen., and wife, Nicholas Shearer and wife, and Michael Shearer and wife. 
On the 15th of April, 1851, the society purchased a lot containing one 
acre and nine rods in the northeast quarter of section 6, town. 7, range 
7, on which they at once began the erection of a church building, which 
was a hewed log structure twenty-eight by twenty-four feet, and was 
completed some time in August of same year. Nicholas Shearer, John 
Iseman, and Jacob Zom were then appointed as trustees of the church. 
The log church served them for church purposes until the erection of 
their present brick church building, forty-two by twenty-eight feet, 
erected at a cost of about $1800, and dedicated in July, 1877, by the 
Rev. L. Serr, assisted by the Revs. Dingledge and Wend. 

The ministers on the charge since the organization of the church have 
been Revs. Spangler King, Sounthouse, llisinger, Young, Bower, and 
Rev. L. Serr, who has been their pastor since 1875. Present trustees 
are Adam Kopfenstine, George Bonnoront, and Jacob Bonnoront. Pre- 
sent membership is about twenty-two families. 

Montra. 

The town is located in the north half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 18, town. 7 south, range 7 east. The lots are each five by eight 


rods. Main Street runs north and south, and is ninety-one links wide. 
All other streets, lanes, and alleys are either parallel to or at right 
angles with Main Street. Ohio and High streets are each seventy-five 
links wide. North Lane is forty-five and a half links, and all alleys 
twenty-five links. The town was surveyed May 22, 1849. 

A ckn owledgnvent. 

We, the undersigned, proprietors of the town of Montra, do hereby 
give, grant, and donate all the streets, lanes, and alleys designated on 
town plat of Montra as public highways for the use and benefit of said 
town of Montra. 

Witness our hands and seals this 30th day of June, A. D. 1849. 

hi* 

William X Mahuren, [seal.] 

mark. 

hia 

Isaac Mahuren, X [seal.] 

mark. 

Recorded June 28, 1849. 

Such is the location of the village. The site is a rolling one, perhaps 
more so than any other part of the township. 

Business Interests. 

The business and professional interests are represented as follows: 
Two general supply stores, by John Iseman and J. C. Elliott. One 
pump factory, erected in 1875, and since operated by J. C. Heintz. 
One steam saw-mill, erected in 18G3 by George Heintz, and now owned 
by Ailes &• Co. One hotel, owned and managed by N. B. Akers. One 
shoe shop, by Wm. Martz. One blacksmith and wagon shop, by Butch- 
inhart and Heislon. One retail liquor store, by Michael Zwiebel. One 
school-house. Two churches, Lutheran and Methodist Episcopal ; and 
one resident physican, Dr. Foreman. The town, of course, took its 
w hole growth after 1849. At that time a few log cabins alone indicated 
the existence of the village. The first store was opened in a cabin, by 
one of the Mahurens, who sometimes carried his goods on foot from 
Port Jefferson. He was also the first post-master at Montra, and mail- 
carrier to Port Jefferson. For -four or five years he continued this busi- 
ness, as also that of cooperage and an ashery. 

John Davis appears to have been the second merchant, and was suc- 
ceeded by George Heintz. The first frame house was erected in 1854 by 
Eli Ailes. The town now contains about forty dwellings, and a popu- 
lation of about one hundred and fifty. 

St. Emanuel's Lutheran Church 

is located in Montra. The society was organized in 1860 by the Rev. 
Henry King, in the old storeroom in Montra now owned by John Ise- 
man, and is used bj 7 him as a warehouse, with about sixteen members or 
families. They held their meetings in the old storeroom about two years, 
or until the erection of a frame church building, forty by thirty feet, at 
a cost of about $700, which was completed and dedicated some time 
during the autumn of 1862 by Rev. Labenstein, assisted by two other 
ministers. In this building they met and worshipped until it was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1874. 

During the summer of 1875 the society erected their present frame 
building, fifty by forty feet, on the same ground where the old church 
stood, at a cost of $1800, which was dedicated in October, 1875, by the 
Rev. Lewis Serr, assisted by Revs. Dingledge and Wend. 

The pastors in charge since the society was organized have been Revs. 
King, Greisley, Labenstein, Sutter, Dowmon, and Rev. L. Serr, who has 
been the pastor in charge since 1875, and is now in the eighth year of 
his pastoral labor in the neighborhood of Montra. The first trustees 
were George Heintz, John Linker, deceased, and Jacob Zorn. Present 
trustees are John Iseman, George Heintz, and George Richard. Elders 
are John Schaffer and Jacob Ambos. Deacons are William Martz and 
Jacob V. Zorn. Present membership is about thirty-three members or 
families. 

The Montra M. E. Church. 

This society was organized some time during the winter of 1864-65 
in the Montra school-house by the Rev. D. B. Rinehart, assisted by 
Rev. Smith, with about eleven members, viz., Elijah Holmes and wife, 
Mrs. Mary Foster, Henrj 7 Carter and wife, Samuel J. Piles and wife, 
William Baker, Elizabeth Kah, Joab Glick and wife. They held their 
meetings in an old log building in Montra, which was purchased by the 
Rev. D. B. Rinehart, including one-fourth of an acre of ground, repaired 
the building, made it suitable for church purposes, and donated it to the 
society. In this they met and worshipped for several 3 7 ears, or until the 
erection End completion of their present church building in Montra, 
which was dedicated on the first Sunday in June, 1879, b 3 7 the Rev. 
Roberts, assisted by Rev. J. B. Findle 3 7 , then the minister in charge. 
Trustees of the church are Joab Glick, John Arnett, Joseph Staley, 
Martin Smith, C. C. Elliott, and Peter Young. Class leaders are John 
Arnett and Mar 3 - Foster. Present membership is about forty-five in 
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numbers. Ministers on the charge have been Revs. Smith, Crowell, 
Bulle, Howeson, Moltbee, Jemeson, Omerod, Herbert, Whiting, Findley, 
Spicer, and Boggs, who is now their present pastor. The society be- 
longs to the Bellefontaine Conference, and the Montra circuit. 

Pleasant Hill M. E. Church 

is located near the centre of the north line of section 14, Jackson Town- 
ship, one mile east of the village of Jackson Centre. The society was 
organized some time prior to the year 1838, with Andrew Holmes and 
wife, Lewis Bland and wife, Thomas McVay and wife, Henry Roland and 
wife, James Roland and wife, Philip Keith and wife, John Armstrong 
and wife, Mary Kertler, and a few others, as members of the organiza- 
tion. They met at the houses of the different members and had preach- 
ing occasionally, until about 1842 or ’43, when they erected a log build- 
ing near where their frame church now stands. Some of the ministers 
who preached for them at the residences of the members and in the log 
church, were Revs. W. Smith, Samuel Beaty, John Allbright, Branden- 
berry, Wilson, and others whose names cannot now be ascertained. 
About 1853 the 3 ' erected their present frame church, and it has since 
served them for church purposes. At this date, July, 18 -<2, they are 
making arrangements for the erection of a new church in Jackson Cen- 
tre. The present membership is about sixty. Their present pastor is 
Rev. Sam’l Boggs. Class-leaders are Darius Click and Martin Frederick. 

Jackson Centre. 

The town consisted of twenty-four regular lots, and was surveyed by 
J. A. Wells for Calvin Davis, J. M. Caraamile, .1. P. Forsythe, John 8. 
Babcock, Lemuel Lippincott, and J. M. Babcock, proprietors. 

The plat was acknowledged January 14, and recorded May 4, 1835. 

The location occupies part of sections 10 and 15 in the north part of 
the township. Here may be found two drygoods stores, owned by O. 
Cargill and G. E. Davis; two saw-mills, owned by R. Buirley and Dear- 
baugh and Brothers; one shoe shop, by Walter Carrier; one saddler 
shop, by James A. Hughes; one a little west of the town in connection 
with a tannery, operated by H. A. Smith; a blacksmith shop, by M. A. 
King; undertaking, wagon, and repair shop, by John Moodie; one physi- 
cian, J. M. Carter; one church, Seventh Day Baptist; a Masonic lodge 
and post-office. The first post-master was E. P. Stout; the present is O. 
Cargill. Stout was also the first merchant in the town. The town now 
contains thirty-five dwellings, and a population of about one hundred 
and fifty. 

Epler Lodge No. 458, F. and A. 31., 

was organized at Montra, Shelby County, Ohio, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1871, and began working under dispensation, with officers as fol- 
lows: T. W. Epler, W. M.; H. S. Ailes, S. W.; A. A. Davis, J. W.; J. 
C. Elliott, Treas. ; J. C. Grafton, Sec.; D. Glick, S. D.; G. W. Elliott, 
J. D.; E. V. Ailes, Tyler. The charter members were C. M. Davis, J. 
M. Carter, H. Arnett, B. F. Wren, and H. M. Stout. They received 
their charter on the 16th of October, 1872. Their place of meeting was 
at Montra until December 17, 1877, when they moved to Jackson Centre, 
where they have since held their meetings. The present officers are T. 
W. Epler, W. M.; D. Glick, S. W.; P. Kruser, J. W.; J. K. Clayton, 
Treas.; F. H. Darnall, Sec.; R. D. Earl, S. D.; M. Smith, J. D.; J. C. 
Babcock, Tyler. 

Jackson Centre Seventh Day Baptist Church 

was organized March 22, 1840, at the house of Solomon Sayrs, by Elder 
James Bailey, assisted by Elders Simeon Babcock and S. A. Davis, with 
about thirty members, viz., Luther L. Davis, Solomon Sayrs and wife, 
Emeline Sayrs, Dudley Hughes, Davis Loofborough and wife, Calvin 
Davis and wife, James M. Davis and wife, Uriah Davis and wife, James 
Davis and wife, John W. Knight and wife, Simeon Babcock, and some 
others whose names are not mentioned. They held their meetings at 
the houses of the different members alternately, making the house of 
Solomon Sujts their regular place for holding the quarterly meeting 
about two years, or until 1842, when the society erected a hewed log 
church building, near where the old frame church now stands west of 
Jackson Centre. Maxson Babcock and Jacob Maxson were appointed 
deacons of the church, Brooks Akers was the clerk, and Elder Simeon 
Babcock was the first minister in charge, and remained as such for over 
twenty years, when old age and feeble health compelled him to retire 
from the pulpit. The society met in the log church building for several 
.years, or until the erection and completion of the old frame church 
building one-fourth of a mile west of Jackson Centre, forty by thirty 
feet, which was dedicated in September, 1859, by Elder L., A. Davis, 
assisted by Elders S. Babcock, Benjamin Clement, and Elder Maxson, 
which has since served them as a place of worship. 

In May, 1881, the society began the erection of a fine frame church 
building in Jackson Centre, forty-eight by thirty feet, which was com- 
pleted at a cost of about $2000, and dedicated during the summer of 
28 


1882, which will stand as a monument to the organization for many 
years. The building committee on the new church consisted of Israel 
Davis, Moses Stout. Jacob II. Babcock, William B. Simpson, and 
William Hughes. The present trustees are William Simpson, Dud- 
ley Hughes, and Davis Babcock. William Simpson is the clerk. Wil- 
liam Hughes, Jacob H. Babcock, and William Kennedy are the deacons. 
The elders or pastors since the organization have been Elder Simeon 
Babcock, Elder Hamilton Hull, Elder L A. Davis, Elder Benjamin 
Clement, Elder Simeon Babcock, Jr., Elder Maxson Babcock, Elder 
Varnum Hull, and Elder John L. Huffman is with them at present. 
The membership at this writing is about one hundred and eight members. 

Special Land Titles. 

The McPherson section or grant lies wholly within this township. 
This tract comprises six hundred and forty acres, and was a special 
grant to James McPherson, as shown by the following item among the 
numerous grants provided for in the St. Marys treaty schedule, the 
conference having been held at St. Marys in 1818. 

“ J. McPherson To James McPherson, who was taken prisoner by 

the Indians, and has ever since lived among them, one section of land, 
to contain 640 acres, in a square form, adjoining the northern or western 
line of the grant of 48 miles at Lewistown, at such place as he may 
think proper to locate the same.” 

The Lewistown reservation also extends from Logan County into this 
township. This tract contained forty-eight square miles, and was pro- 
vided for like the McPherson grant, by the St. Marys treaty of 1818. 
The treaty schedule entry is as follows: — 

“ Grant to the Shawnees and Senecas at Lewistown . — To Quatawape 
or Captain Lewis, Shekaghkcle or Turtle, Skilowa or Robin, chiefs of 
the Shawnee tribe residing at Lewistown, and to Mesomeaor Civil John, 
Waukauwuxsheno or The White Man, Oquasheno or Joe, and Willa- 
quasheno or When-you-are-tired-sit-down, chiefs of the Seneca tribes of 
Indians residing at Lewistown, and to their successors in office, chiefs 
of the said Shawnee and Seneca tribes, a tract of land containing 48 
square miles, to begin at the intersection of the line run by Charles 
Roberts in 1812 from the source of the Little Miami River to the source 
of the Scioto River, in pursuance of instructions from the Commissioners 
appointed on the part of the U. S. to establish the western boundar 3 ' of 
the Va. Military Reservation with the Indian boundary line established 
by the Treat 3 r of Greenville in 1795 from the crossings above Fort Law- 
rence to Loramie’s store, and to run from said intersection northerly 
with the first-mentioned line, and westward^' with the second-mentioned 
line so as to include the quantity ns nearly in a square form as practi- 
cable after excluding the section of land hereinafter granted to Nancy 
Stewart .” 

A reference to the county map, which appears elsewhere in this vol- 
ume, will show the boundaries of these reservations as far as said boun- 
daries fall within the limits of this county. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

J. M. Carter, M.D., Jackson Centre, Ohio. 

Dr. J. M. Carter, a leading physician and public-spirited citizen of 
this county, is a native of Wayne County, Indiana, where he was bora 
August 5, 1839. During his years of infancy his father died, and when 
his mother remarried he found himself dominated by a step-father, who 
was exacting and abusive. Instead of enj(> 3 'ing the privileges of the 
average 3 ’ouths of the land, he was required to labor without holida 3 ', 
and found himself denied all educational privileges, so that he attained 
the age of seventeen without the ability to either read or write. No 
longer willing to endure the harsh treatment of his step-father, lie aban- 
doned home when seventeen, and commenced the struggle of life inde- 
pendent^' and unassisted, mnking something of a home with Joseph 

C. Ratliff, near Richmond, Indiana. He devoted two years to work and 
attendance at school. In 1858 he entered White Water Acaden^', of 
Centreville, where he attended one 3 'ear, paying his wa 3 F by serving as 
janitor of the institution. In 1859 he went to Crawfordsville, and en- 
tered WabRsli College, where, without money or books with which to 
start, he worked his wa 3 ' through until the spring of 1861, when he en- 
listed in the Eleventh Indiana Zouave Regiment, under command of Col. 
Lewis Wallace. After three months’ service he re-enlisted in the Forty- 
seventh Indiana Volunteer Infantry, under command of Col. James R. 
Slack, and served with his regiment something over two years, when he 
veteraned with his company and regiment, and served until finally dis- 
charged December 25, 1865, at Indianapolis, Indiana. During his vete- 
ran service he carried with him certain medical works, to the study of 
which he devoted all the time at his command. Alter leaving the army 
he went to Cincinnati, and pursued his medical studies under Prof. D. 

D. Bramble, and graduated from the Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgeiy in the class of 1868. in August of the same 3 r ear he came to 
this county, and locating at Jackson Centre commenced the practice of 
medicine. B 3 - attention to the details of the profession and bard stud 3 r , 
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he has built up a large and lucrative practice, while by his interest in 
public affairs and local improvements he has won the respect and ap- 
proval of a whole social community. He was married November 5, 1868, 
to Miss Mary C. Savage, of Centreville, Indiana. About a year since 
he completed an elegant residence at Jackson Centre, and has sur- 
rounded himself by all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. 
Like in the case of all self-made men, being determined to rise in the 
world, no force could keep him down, and that determination is his chief 
characteristic to-day. Being a man of positive force, he knows no com- 
promises, and if he exhibits a weakness at any time it will be on the side 
of over-enthusiasm. He has as yet known no such thing as failure in 
his undei takings, which are pushed forward with an unwavering faith and 
unfaltering purpose. This county will undoubtedly hear more of him 
hereafter, and have an opportunity to give its estimate of a hard-working, 
self-made, public-spirited citizen. 

O. CARGILL. 

O. Cargill, the only merchant in Jackson Centre, was bom in Zanes- 
ville, Muskingum County, Ohio, May 25, 1833. In 1S55 he came to 
Salem Township, and worked at the cooper trade, which he had learned 
at Zanesville. Leaving Salem Township in i860 he went to Butler 
County, where he worked about two years at the same trade. About 
1862 he came to Sidney, a little later to Salem Township, and in a few 
years moved back to Sidney. He then bought a farm near town, on 
which he lived until ls76, when he moved to Jackson Centre, and opened 
a general supply store. In this business he is still engaged, and doing 
a large and prosperous trade. In 1877 he was appointed post-master of 
the village, and still holds the appointment. On the upper floor of his 
store building the Masonic society has a hall, well fitted and furnished. 
While not directly doing a hotel business, the traveller in this section 
will find the Cargill House a proper stopping place. In 1860 Mr. Cargill 
married Rose Ann Colgan, of Dayton, Ohio. They have four children 
living, named Alien L., Llewellyn, Clara, and Grade. 

Samuel Brandenburg 

is a farmer who settled in Shelby County in 1839. He was born in 
Maryland in 1782, and his wife in Virginia in 1795. Their children are 
Elizabeth, S. W., Samuel, Dorothea, Christena, Joel, Catharine, and 
Mary. His father was in the Revolutionary war, was wounded, and 
drew a pension after he had reached old age. He enlisted when quite a 
young man, and served through the war under Gen. Marion. Mr. Brand- 
enburg hauled wheat to Dayton, and exchanged it lor salt. He died in 
1845, aged sixty-three years. 

Luther S. Davis, 

son of James and Elizabeth Davis, was born in Virginia in 1810, and 
raised to farming. May 10, 1835, he married Jane, daughter of Richard 
and Mary Morris. Their children are Bianca, Augustus, Permetha, Cla- 
rissa, Israel, Calvin, Mary, Albert, Rozetta, Richard, and Edgar. His 
grandfather was in the Revolutionary war three years under Gen. Wash- 
ington. His father and wife’s father in the war of 1812. His sons, 
Augustus, Israel, and Calvin, were in the Rebellion. Augustus served 
lour years, and Israel and Calvin each two months. He owns one hun- 
dred and seventy acres of laud. 

Solomon Trandree 

was born in Kentucky November, 1807 ; was brought up as a shoemaker. 
His father was in the Revolutionary war at the age of seventeen, and 
served seven years under Gen. Washington. He had three brothers in 
the war of 1812 under Gen. Harrison. He had one son in the war of 
1861 who served three years. He came to Shelby County in 1836, and 
settled near Port Jefferson. 

William S. Foster, 

son of John and Elizabeth Foster, was born in 1822, and raised a farmer. 
In 1847 he married Mary, daughter of William and Ann Smith (she was 
born in 1826). Their children are Elizabeth, William S., Ann It., Mary 
B., Maria I\, Robert D., Alice G., Frances E., and John It. 

John Iseman, 

son of Jacob and Barbara Iseman, was born November 28, 1825, in 
France. He is a general merchant and druggist. He married on April 
6, 1848, Salome, daughter of George P. and Elizabeth Leninger. She 
was born July 8, 1829. The family of J. Iseman settled in Stark County 
in 1833. Has filled the office of post-master and township trustee. He 
placed a substitute in the Rebellion for three years — he being drafted 
could not leave his aged parents, to whom they looked for support. His 
father served seven years under Napoleon Bonaparte, and was in several 
battles. 


John C. Elliott 

was born in Clarke County, Ohio, October 6, 1812. He is a son of Thos. 
and Martha Elliott. In 1817 his parents moved to Jackson County, 
Ohio, remained until 1826, when they returned to Clarke County. Mr. 
Elliott remained on the farm with his parents until he arrived at the age 
of twenty-one years. His first business engagement was that of making 
shingles, which he followed for several years. On the 9th of August,- 
1835, he married Miss Sarah Claton, then of Clarke County, but a native 
of Greene County, Ohio. In the autumn of 1836 Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
came to Shelby County. He entered, made improvements, and settled 
on eighty acres of land in section 9, Jackson Township, on which lie 
lived, and followed farming as his vocation until September, 1869, when 
he moved to Montra, same township, where he is now residing. On the 
16th of November, 1870, he engaged in the mercantile business in Mon- 
tra, which he has since been conducting with success. He also owns a 
large farm in section 9, Jackson Township. By his union with Miss 
Claton he reared a family of nine children, viz., Thomas, Margaret, Wil- 
liam C., Clark, Lewis, Druscilla, Martha, George W., and Sarah, all of 
whom are yet living except William C. and Margaret. William C. died 
at Meadow Bluff, Virginia, July 10, 1862, while serving in the late war. 
Mrs. Elliott died June 5, 1860. 

On the 26th of October, 1862, Mr. Elliott married Mrs. Martha Pat- 
ton, nee Stephenson, then of Logan Count}', Ohio, but a native of Clarke 
County, Ohio, where she was born August 9, 1826. By this union he 
has three children, viz., Angeline, Charles, and John. He served as jus- 
tice of the peace of Jackson Township about eighteen years, and as com- 
missioner of Shelby County twelve years. 

Captain C. Elliott, , 

son of John C. and Sarah Elliott, was born in Jackson Township, Shelby 
County, Ohio, two and a half miles northeast of Montra, on the 27th of 
October, 1842. He was brought up on a farm, and has made farming 
his principal avocation. January 15, 1868, he married Miss Jennie N. 
Staley, of Jackson Township, this county, who was born September 13, 
1843, daughter of John and Catharine Staley, by whom he has two chil- 
dren, viz., Ada O. and Grace C. In 1870 he purchased and moved on 
the farm in section 19, one mile south of Montra, on which he is now 
residing. He .-erved as clerk of Jackson Township one term. 

Simeon Babcock, 

deceased, was born in Harrison County, Virginia, August 6, 1826. He 
was a son of William and Aseneth Babcock, who migrated to Ohio in 
1830, and located in Clark County, remained until the beginning of the 
year 1837, when they came to Shelby County, and settled on section 8, 
Jackson Township, on which they passed the remainder of their days. 
Mr. William Babcock died in 1848. His companion, Aseneth Babcock, 
died a few years later. They reared a family of seven children, viz., 
Mary A., Simeon, Emily, Azariah, Enos, Anna, and Silas, only three of 
whom are now living, viz., Azariah, Enos, and Emily. Enos Babcock 
served in the war of 1861. Simeon Babcock, subject of this sketch, came 
to Shelby Count}' with his parents in 1837, as above mentioned. In 1844 
he married Miss Amy Vanhorn, then of Logan County, Ohio, but a 
native of West Virginia, where she was born October 16, 1826. Mr. and 
Mrs. Babcock settled on his father’s home farm in section 8, Jackson 
Township. In 1848 he purchased and moved on a farm one and one-half 
mile north of Jackson Centre, on which he died September 5, 1876. His 
companion is residing on the home farm north of Jackson Centre. They 
reared a family of seven children, viz., Joseph C., John A., Sabina S., 
Jesse M., Isadore, Wilber J., and Teresa V. 

Joseph C. Babcock served in the war of 1861. Mr. Babcock made 
farming his principal vocation through life. 

Luther L. Davis, 

an old and esteemed citizen of Jackson Township, was born in Harrison 
County, Virginia, May 31, 1810. He came to Ohio in 1831, and located 
in Clarke County, where, on the 10th of May, 1835, he married Miss Jane 
Morris, who was born in Clarke County, Ohio, November 23, 1815. Mr. 
-and Mrs Davis came to Shelby County in 1837, entered, made improve- 
ments, and settled on the east half of the southeast quarter of section 17, 
Jackson Township, on which they have since resided. They reared a 
family of eleven children, viz., Bianca, Augustus A., Permetha, Clarissa, 
Israel L., Calvin W., Mary J., Albert R., Rosetta B., Richard W., and 
Edgar C. Three of the above-named children are now dead, viz., Per- 
metha, Bianca, and Mary J. Augustus A., Israel L., and Calvin served 
in the war of' 1861. 

John S. Meranda 

was born in Jackson Township, this county, on the farm now owned 
by John Hughes, Feb 26, 1844. He is a son of Newland Meranda, a 
native of Virginia, where he was born Dec. 28, 1804. He migrated to 
Ohio, and located iu Clarke County, where, in 1827, he married Miss 
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Hannah Lowe, then of Clarke County, but a native of Virginia, born 
Feb. 14, D06. He came to Shelby County with his family in 1837, and 
located in Port Jefferson, remained until 1840, when they moved to 
Jackson Township and settled on section 22, on which Mr. Meranda 
died March 11, 1846, leaving a wife with seven children, viz., Wil- 
liam, Druscilla, George, Samuel N., Jesse, John S., and Milton L., to 
mourn the loss of a husband and father, four of whom are now living, 
'viz., Druscilla, George, John S. and Milton L. Four of the sons served 
in the war of 1861, viz., Samuel N., Jesse, John S., and Milton L. 
Jesse was killed in the battle of Arkansas Post. He was in the act of 
loading his gun, when a musket-ball struck him in the forehead, and 
killed him instantly. He was a brave soldier, and died at his post of 
duty. 

Mrs. Meranda married William Hogan, October 7, 1857, and is yet 
residing in Jackson Township. Mr. Meranda was a carpenter by trade, 
which business he made his principal vocation through life. He filled 
the office of justice of the peace of Jackson Township for several years. 

John S. Meranda, subject of this sketch, passed his minority days on 
a farm. When he had attained the age of eighteen years, he began work- 
ing at the carpenter trade, which business he followed as his vocation 
about three years, and the remainder of his time has been given to farm- 
ing, which he has conducted with success, and now owns a farm of one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine acres, in section 14, Jackson Township, on which 
he has resided since October, 1873. He entered Company D, 51st O. 
V. I.. as a private in Sept. 1864, and served until June, 26, 1865, when 
he was discharged from the service. 

On the 18th of June. 1868, he married Miss Sarah Maddux, of Jack- 
son Township, who was born October 20, 1848, daughter of James and 
Elizabeth Maddux. By this union he has four children now living. — 
one son and three daughters, lie served as trustee of Jackson Town- 
ship one year. 

William Hogan — Retired Farmer, 

was born in Warren county, Ohio, Feb. 3. 1798. He married Miss Eli- 
zabeth Shaver, in 1818, then of Warren County, Ohio, but a native of 
Kentucky, by whom lie reared three children, viz., George, Sarah A., 
and Sidney. Two of these are now living, viz., Sarah A. and Sidney. 
In 1849 Mr. and Mrs. Hogan moved to hlielby County, purchased and 
settled on the farm in fractional section 36, Jackson Township, on which 
lie has since resided. His companion died September 7, 1856, aged 69 
years, 2 months, and 6 days. On the 7th of October, 1857, he married 
Mrs. Hannah Meranda, nee Lowe, with whom he is now living. He has 
made farming his principal business through life. 

Samuel Brandenburg, 

deceased, was born in Maryland, in 17-5. He migrated to Ohio in 1814 
and located in Montgomery County, where, on the 2d day of March, 
1817, he married Miss Catharine Brenner, daughter of Lewis and 
Dorothy Brenner. Miss Brenner was born in Virginia, July 12, 1795, 
and came to Ohio with her parents in 1814, and settled in Montgomery 
County. Mr. and Mrs. Brandenburg settled on a farm in Montgomery 
County, remained until 1839, when they came to Shelly County, made 
improvements, and settled on the farm in Jackson Township, now owned 
by their son Lewis W. Brandenburg, where Mr. Brandenburg died in 
November, 1846. Mrs. Brandenburg remained on the farm in Jackson 
Township with her children, until they all grew to be men and women 
and were married. In 1866, she left the farm, and has, since that time, 
been making her home with her children. For the last ten years she has 
been staying with her son Joel Brandenburg in Franklin Township, 
where she is now residing at the advanced age of 87 years. In about 
1859, she had the misfortune to lose her eyesight by a cataract, and has 
since been in darkness. She reared a family of eight children, viz., 
Elizabeth, Lewis W., Samuel, Dorothy A., Christina, Joel, Catharine, 
and Mary. Elizabeth, Samuel, and Dorothy are dead. 

Lewis W. Brandenburg, 

son of Samuel and Catharine Brandenburg, was born in Montgomery' 
County, Ohio, February 9, 1821, where his minority days were passed 
on a farm. In 1839, he came with his parents to Shelby County*, 
and settled on the farm, a part of which is now owned and occu- 
pied by him in Jackson Township. On the 6th of Decemlier, 1846, 
lie married Miss Mary R. Bnlieoek, daughter of William and Rebecca 
Babcock, who was born in Clarke County, Ohio, September 24, 1820, and 
came to Jackson Township, this county, in 1840. Mr. and Mrs. Bran- 
denburgli settled in the southern part of Jackson Township, remained 
about two years, or until 1849, when they moved to Port Jefferson, 
where he engaged at the cooper trade, which he followed as his vocation 
until 1856, when they returned to Jackson Township, and settled on a 
part of the home farm, on which he has since resided, and conducted the 
business of farming with success. They have two children, viz., Lissette 
S. and Mary L. He has filled the ollice of township trustee for several 
years. 


Christian Hawver, 

deceased, was born in Frederick County, Maryland, August 26, 1817, 
where he passed his minority days. . In 1837, he came to Ohio and located 
in Miami County, where, on the 1st of February', 1843, he married Miss 
Lucinda Hughes of Miami County, who was born August 1, 1819. Soon 
after marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Hawver came to Shelby County, purchased 
and settled on the farm in section 33, Jackson Township, now owned 
and occupied by his widow, Mrs. Lucinda Hawver, on which he died 
December 12, 1880, leaving a wife and two children, George W. and Wil- 
liam, and many friends to mourn the loss of a kind husband, indulgent 
parent, and a good citizen. , 

Benjamin McCord, 

retired farmer, was born near Bloomfield, Perry County, Pa., August 
17, 1808. In 1830, he married Miss Mary Titler, of Cumberland County, 
Pa., who was born March 6, 1810. In April, 1831, Mr. and Mrs. McCord 
moved to Ohio and located in Montgomery County', remained about 
three years, or until August, 1834, when they came to Shelby County', 
entered, made improvements, and settled on a piece of land in section 33, 
Jackson Township, on which they have since resided. They reared a 
family of four children, viz., Elizabeth, Sarah, Uriah, and David. Eliz- 
abeth and David are now dead. Mr. McCord is, without doubt, the 
oldest settler now living in the township. When he came, he says, 
there were only three families in what is now Jackson Township, viz., 
James McCormick, Andrew Nogglc, and Thomas Cathcart. 

Brooks Akers, 

deceased, was born in Montgomery County, Virginia, May 10, 1811. He 
moved to Ohio in 1831, and located in Clarke, where, on the 2d of 
June, 1835, he married Miss Maria A. Howell, daughter of Jonathan 
and Elizabeth Howell. Miss Howell was born in Harrison County, 
Virginia, June 7, 1817, and came to Clarke County with her parents in 
1830. Mr. and Mrs. Akers settled in Clarke County, remained until in 
1840, when they came to Shelby County and moved on the farm now 
owned by John Iseman, in section 19, Jackson Township. They owned 
and lived on three different farms in Jackson Township until in 1860, 
when they moved to Montra, where he died July 14, 1862. His 
companion survived him, and is residing in Montra. They reared a 
family of eight children, viz., Lewis, Elizabeth, Francis M., Jonathan, 
Mary L., Malinda, Napoleon B., and Amanda L., all of whom are yet 
living. Francis M. served nearly three years in the war of 1861. 

Solomon Sayrs, 

deceased, was born in Virginia, now West Virginia, March 30, 1799. He 
married Miss Lydia Davis of Tyler County, Virginia. In 1831, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sayrs moved to Ohio and located in Clarke County, remained about 
five years, or until in 1836, when they came to Shelby County, entered, 
made improvements on section 17, Jackson Township, on which they 
lived many years. Mrs. Sayrs died February 7, 1865. He died August 
16, 1881. They reared a family of three children, viz., Lewis, Gran- 
ville, and Emeline. Lewis and Granville are now dead. 

Darius Glick, 

son of Benjamin and Anna Glick, was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, 
November 8, 1831, where his minority days were spent on a farm. In • 
April, 1852, he married Miss Ellen Ware, born in Fairfield County, 
Ohio, Decemlier 6, 1831, daughter of Conrad and Elizabeth Ware. In 
1857, Mr. and Mrs. Glick came to Shelby County, purchased and set- 
tled on a farm in section 10, Jackson Township, on which they lived 
about five years, or until 1862, when he sold his farm in section 10, 
purchased and moved on the farm in section 16, same township, where 
they are now residing. They have a family of six children, viz , Joab 
C., Almiua J., Elmer E., Mary E., Ellen T., and Emery I). O. He filled 
the office of township treasurer of Jackson two years. He has made 
farming his principal vocation, and now owns a farm of two hundred 
and seventy-five acres of good land. 

John Linker 

was born in Hessen, North Germany, October 3, 1843. He is a son of 
John Linker, who was born in Hessen, North Germany, in 1816. He 
married Miss Martha E. Krause in 1840, a native of Hessen, North 
German}', where she was born, January 4, 1823. Mr. and Mrs. Linker 
emigrated to America with a family of three children, landing in New 
York City ; from there they continued their journey westward until they 
reached Shelby Count} - , Ohio, and, in October, 1854, they located in 
Jackson Township, on the farm in section 18, near Montra, now owned 
and occupied by their son John Linker, where Mr. Linker died 
March 28, 1862. His companion still survives him, and is now making 
her home with her son John on the home farm near Montra. He served 
five years in the army while in his native country. He reared a family 
of five children, viz., John, Valentine, Felt, William, and Mary. 
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• John Linker, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County with his 
parents in 1854, and has since been a resident of Jackson Township. He 
received a common German education while in his native country, and 
an English education after locating in this county, and can speak and 
write both the German and English languages. In the spring of 1874, 
he was elected trustee of Jackson Township, was re-elected twice, and 
served three successive terms. In the spring of 1877, he was elected 
treasurer of Jackson Township, was re-elected and served two successive 
terms. In October, 1879, he was elected commissioner of Shelby County, 
and is now Ailing the office with much honor to himself, and entire satis- 
faction to his constituents. 

On the 29th of July, 1866, he married Miss Paulina Kriger, then of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, but a native of Hessen, Germany, where she was 
born December 10, 1846, and came to America in 1865. By this union 
he has a family of five children, viz., John, Louisa, Matilda, George, and 
Albert. 

John Fry, 

son of John and Artemete Fry, was born in Licking County, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30, 1836. He moved to Morrow County, Ohio, in 1854, with his 
parents, where, on the 12th of January, 1858, he married Miss Lydia 
Stonestreet, who was born in Morrow County, November 10, 1837. In 
November, 1861, Mr. and Mrs. Fry came to Shelby County and located 
in Salem Township, remained about one year, then moved to Jackson 
Township, remained about one year, then he purchased and moved on a 
farm three miles southwest of Botkins, Ifinsmore Township, on which 
they lived until in February, 1879, when they returned to Jackson 
Township, purchased and moved on the farm in section 29, on which 
they are now living. They have a family of ten children, two sons and 
eight daughters. He has made farming his vocation, and now owns a 
good farm of eighty acres on which he resides. 

Thomas B. McCormick 

was born in Jackson Township, Shelby Count}', January 24, 1839. He 
is a son of James and Elizabeth McCormick, who were the first settlers 
in what is now Jackson Township. His minority days were spent on 
the farm with his parents. He has made farming his principal vocation, 
and now owns a farm of one hundred and thirty-five acres in section 13, 
on which he has resided since 1872. He has filled the office of treasurer 
of Jackson Township five years, and is now occupying that position, in 
October, 1861, be enlisted in Company K, 57 0. V. I., served about 
seventeen mouths, and was discharged from the service in April, 1863, 
on account of disability. On the 2d of November, 1863, he married 
Miss Elizabeth Hawver, daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth Ilawver. Miss 
Ilawver was born in Miami County, Ohio, January 25, 1839, and came 
to Jackson Township, this county, in 1856. 

Jonathan Howell, 

deceased, was born in Loudon County, Virginia, June 24, 1788. He 
married Miss Elizabeth Maxson, of Harrison Count}", Virginia, where 
she was born November 4, 1793. In 1831, Mr. and Mrs. Howell migrated 
to Ohio and located in Clarke County, remained until in 1838, when they 
came to Shelby County, purchased and settled on a part of the N. E. Q. 
of section 18, Jackson Township, on which they lived until in 1864 or ’5, 
when he purchased and moved on a farm near Jackson centre, on which 
he died July 27, 1870, aged 82 years, 2 months, and 3 days. His 
companion survived him until January 31, 1881, when she died at 
Montra. Mr. Howell served in the war of 1812, and received a land 
warrant for his services. He reared a family of thirteen children, seven 
of whom are yet living, viz., Mary L., Maria A., Simeon M., Amos R. W., 
Benjamin F., Rachel M., and Pleasant E., all of whom are now citizens 
of Shelby County except Rachel M., whose is living in Illinois. 

Jacob Bonnoront 

was born in Alsace, France, August 16, 1831. His father, Jacob Bon- 
noront, deceased, was born in Alsace, France, October 13, 1807. In 
1830 he married Miss Catharine Madder, who was born in Alsace, 
France, January 4, 1802. Mr. and Mrs. Bonnoront with one child emi- 
grated to America in 1840, and located in Stark County, Ohio, remained 
until the autumn of 1842, when they came to Shelby County, and located 
in Green Township near New Palestine, remained until March, 1843, 
when they moved to Jackson Township, purchased land in section 7, 
where Mr. Bonnoront passed the remainder of his days. He died Janu- 
ary 18, 1882. His companion is still surviving him, and is residing on 
the home farm with her son, Jacob Bonnoront, at the advanced age of 
eighty years. He reared two children, Jacob and George. George Bon- 
noront died August 14, 1861. Jacob Bonnoront, subject of this sketch, 
has made farming his vocation, and now owns the home farm in section 
7 ; also eighty acres of good land, same section, on which he is conduct- 
ing the business of farming with success. On the 3d of February, 1853, 
be married Miss Elizabeth Bierliue, then of Auglaize County, Ohio, 


born in New Orleans June 19, 1834, daughter of Nicholas and Catharine 
Bierline. He has a family of ten children, six sons and four daughters. 
He filled the office of trustee of Jackson Township about four years. 

Jacob Metz, 

deceased, was born in Alsace, France, in 1796. He married Miss Cath. 
arine Elsass, in 1818, who was born in Alsace, France, in 1799. Mr- 
and Mrs. Metz, with six children, emigrated to America in 1840, and 
located in Stark County, Ohio, remained until 1849, when they came to 
Shelby County, purchased and settled on the west half of section 34, 
Jackson Township, joining on the Auglaize County line, on which they 
lived until 1862, when they moved on the farm in section 5 with their 
son Jacob, with whom they made their home until death took them 
away. Mr. Metz died February 26, 1864. His companion died January 
16, 1879. He made farming his vocation. He reared a family of six 
children, viz., Philip, Christian, Catharine, Sophia, Elizabeth, and Jacob. 

Jacob Metz, 

son of the above-named Jacob and Catharine Metz, was born in Alsace, 
France, in April, 1839, and came to Shelby County with his parents in 
1849, as aforesaid, and has since been a resident of Jackson Township. 
On the 25th of December, 1861, he married Miss Catharine Gross, who 
was born in Auglaize County, Ohio, December 15, 1842. They settled 
on the farm in section 5. Jackson Township, on which they have since 
resided. He has made farming his vocation, and now owns a farm of 
four hundred and forty acres, on which he is conducting the business 
with success. He has a family of ten children, six sons and four 
daughters. 

Henry N. Claton 

was born in Jackson Township, Shelby County, March 20, 1838. He is 
a son of Reuben and Elizabeth Claton, who came from Green County, 
Ohio, to Shelby County in 1835. entered, made improvements, and set- 
tled on a part of section 26, Jackson Township, on which they lived 
many years. Mrs. Claton died March 4, 1851. Mr. Claton remained 
on the farm until 1875, when he moved to Port Jefferson, where he died 
in 1879. He reared a family of ten children, viz., William, Anna, Jesse, 
John, Susan, David, George, Henry N., Lewis, and Mary, three of whom 
are now dead, viz., William, David, and Lewis. David died in the war 
of 1861. Henry N. served about three months in the late war 

Henry N. Claton, subject of this sketch, was reared on a farm, and 
has made farming his principal vocation. On the 4th of May, 1862, he 
married Miss Lucy Stewart, then of Salem Township, this county, 
daughter of Thomas Stewart, born in Logan County, Ohio, July 4, 1841. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claton settled on the farm in section 27, Jackson Town- 
ship, where they have since resided. They have a family of four chil- 
dren, viz., Carriliie I., Francis M., Reuben N., and Minnice E. In March, 
1865, he enlisted in Company D, 191st O. V. I., and was discharged 
June 6, 1865. 

George W. Littlejohn 

was born at Northampton, Clarke County, Ohio, January 2, 1843. His 
father, Morris W. Littlejohn, was born in Berkley County, Virginia, 
April 30, 1813. He came to Ohio in April, 1834, and located in Clarke 
County, where, on the 10th of November, 1839, he married Miss Sarah 
Sutton, then of Clarke County, but a native of Greene County, Ohio, born 
January 4, 1813. Mr. and Mrs. L., with a family of four children, came 
to Shelby County in 1849, and located in Port Jefferson, remained about 
two years, then moved back to Clarke County. Two years later, or in 
1853, they returned to this county, and again settled in Port Jefferson. 
On the 17th of September, 1856, they moved to Jackson Township, and 
settled on a farm in section 16, and remained about two years. In 1858 
they moved on a farm in section 22, now owned and occupied by his 
widow, Mrs. Sarah Littlejohn, on which Mr. Littlejohn died August 9, 
1874. He reared a family of five children, viz., George W., Mary A., 
Margaret J., Florence A., and Marion O. 

George W. Littlejphn, subject of this sketch, came to Jackson Town- 
ship with his parents in 1856, as aforesaid. August 9, 1862, he enlisted 
in Company I, 110th O. V. 1., served until October 2, 1865, when he was 
discharged from the service, and returned to his home in Jackson Town- 
ship. While engaged in the battle of Winchester, Virginia, on the 14th 
of June, 1863, he was wounded by a Millie ball striking him on the left 
arm near the elbow, which rendered his arm nearly useless for some 
time. He also received a flesh wound across the stomach in the same 
battle, and now draws a pension on account of injuries received in that 
battle. On the 3d of January, 1867, he married Miss Emily A. Smith, 
then of Jackson Township, but a native of Champaign County, Ohio, 
born February 3, 1845, daughter of John H. and Elizabeth Smith. By 
this union he has a family of eight children, four sons and four daugh- 
ters. He has made farming his vocation, and now owns a farm of ninety- 
six acres in section 27, Jackson Township, on which he has resided since 
1876. He filled the office of trustee of Jackson Township four years. 
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Georoe W. Staley, 

son of John and Catharine Staley, was born in Shelby County, Aug. 29, 

1841. His minority days were spent on a farm, and he has made farm- 
ing his principal vocation through life. On the 18th of August, 1861 , 
he enlisted in Company B, 20th O. V. I., served until Sept. 8, 1862, when 
he was discharged from the service on account of disability, and returned 
to his home in Shelby County. Dec. 2, 1863, he was elected and com- 
missioned as Captain of Company F, 2d regiment of 6hio militia, and 
served as such until the disorganization of the company. On the 3d of 
Nov. 1864, he married Miss Sarah C. Erven, daughter of James and 
Lueretia Erven, who was born in the State of Indiana Dec. 21, 1841, and 
came to Shelby County with her parents in 1849. Mr. and Mrs. Staley 
settled on the farm in section 31, Jackson Township, where they have 
since resided. They have a family of eight children, four sons and four 
daughters. In the spring of 1881 he was elected as one of the trustees 
of Jackson Township, was re-elected in April, 1882, and is now filling 
the office. Jan. 13, 1877, he was licensed and approved as a preacher of 
the gospel in the United Brethren Church, and after four years of hard 
study and close application to his books, he was ordained a minister of 
the gospel in the U. B. Church, and is now eligible to election of an 
elder in the church. 

John Moodte 

was born in Green County, O., March 31, 1834. He is a son of Robert 
and Maria Moodie. When he was yet a small child his parents moved 
to Logan County, O., remained a short time, then moved to Sidney, 
Shelby County, where they lived about four years, then removed to Lo- 
gan County and located in Quincy, remained until 1849, when they 
moved to Bloomfield Township, same county, and located on a piece of 
land near the Shelby County line. In 1855 they' moved to Jackson 
Township and located one mile south of Jackson Centre, remained one 
year, or until 1856, when they moved to the village of Jackson Centre, 
where they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs Moodie died 
in the early part of the year 1857, and Mr. Moodie in the latter part of 
the same year. He was a carpenter and millwright by trade, which he 
made his principal vocation through life. He reared a family of nine 
children, eight of whom are now living, viz., Sarah, Peter M., Jane, 
Samuel, Christena, Maria, Robert, and John. Peter and Samuel served 
in the war of 1861. 

John Moodie, subject of this sketch, began working at the carpenter 
and millwright trade with his father when about fourteen years of age, 
and when at the age of twenty'-one years he commenced carding on the 
business of carpentering and millwrighting, which business he has since 
conducted with success in Shelby and Logan counties. He has been a 
citizen of Jackson Township, this county, since 1855. In the fall of 1870 
he was elected as one of the justices of the peace for Jackson Township, 
has been re-elected each«te‘rm, and is now serving on the last year of his 
fourth term, having been re-elected three times in a township that the 
opposite political part3’ has a large majorit3’ of the votes cast. He filled 
the office of township treasurer one year. He has been twice married — 
first on the 18th of March, 1858, to Elizabeth Claton, who was born in 
Jackson Township, this county, March 7, 1838, daughter of John H. 
and Phebe Claton. By this union he had one child, Mary A. Moodie. 
His companion died Feb. 21, 1860. On the 27th of April, 1865, he mar- 
ried Elvira Maxwell, who was born in Salem Township, Shelby County, 
May 20, 1836, daughter of Edley r Maxwell, by whom he has three chil- 
dren, viz., Effy L., George W., and Grace M. Effy L. is now dead. Mr. 
Moodie is now carrying on the business of undertaking and a general 
repair shop at Jackson Centre, in connection with his trade. 

Alfred Atles, 

deceased, was born in Harrison County, Ya., August 3, 1827. He came 
to Shelby County with his parents, Moses H. and Mary Ann Ailes, in 

1842, and located in Franklin Township. He was one of a family of fif- 
teen children. He made farming his principal vocation until 1868, when 
he sold his farm, moved to Montra, where he, in company with E. P. and 
B. F. Ailes, engaged in the sawmill business, in ‘which he continued 
manufacturing and dealing in all kinds of hardwood lumber until the 
time of his death. In the spring of 1872 he was elected justice of the 
peace of Jackson Township, which position he was holding when death 
took him away. He filled the office of township trustee for Jackson two 
terms, and assessor three terms. On the 22d of April, 1852, he married 
Miss Melissa J. Young, daughter of Philip and Keziah Young, born in 
Franklin Township, this county, May 25, 1835. Mr. and Mrs. Ailes 
settled in Franklin Township, remained until 1864, when they moved to 
Jackson Township. They lived on two different farms until 1868, when 
they sold their farm and moved to Montra, where Mrs. Ailes now resides. 
Mr. Ailes died March 19, 1882, leaving a wife and three childreu, viz., 
Hiram P., John F., and Ethan D., to mourn the loss of a husband and 
father. He was a good citizen, and highly esteemed by all who knew 
him. 


Joab Glick 

was born in Fairfield County, O., on the 11th of April, 1825. He is a 
son of Benjamin and Anna Glick. On the 28th of February, 1847, he 
married Miss Mary, daughter of Jacob Woodring, of Fairfield County, 
where she was born in 1828. Mr. and Mrs Glick came to Shelby County 
in March, 1848, purchased, made improvements, and settled on the farm 
in section 5, Jackson Township, on which he has since resided, and made 
farming his vocation, which he has conducted successfully, and now owns 
a farm of two hundred acres of good land. His companion died April 
10, 1869, leaving him with a family of eight children, viz., Sevilla, Lewis 
B , Levi M., Enon U., John P., Delila J., Sarah S., and L3’dia M., all of 
whom are yet living, and are citizens of Shelby County. On the 9th of 
September, 1869, he married Mrs. Drtiscilla Bland, nee Meranda, then 
of this county, but a native of Clarke County, Ohio, where she was born 
April 20, 1830, and came to this county with her parents, Newland and 
Hannah Meranda, who settled in Port Jefferson, remained until 1840, 
when they came to Jackson Township and settled on a farm two miles 
south of Jackson Centre. B3’ this union Mr. Glick has one child, Ed- 
mond J. Glick. 

Lewis B. Glick, 

son of Joab and Mary Glick, was born in Jackson Township, this 
count3', October 18, 1849. He was reared on a farm, and has made 
farming his vocation, except about five years, duriug which time he 
was working at the carpenter trade. On the 5th of December, 1872, 
he married Miss Samantha A. Bland, of Jackson Township, where she 
was born Jnl3’ 20, 1854, daughter of Rolla and Druscilla Bland. By 
this union he has three children, Alvin II., Mary D., and Rolla J. He 
is now living on his father’s home farm, on which he is conducting the 
business of farming. 

William S. Foster, 

deceased, was born in England October 29, 1815. He emigrated to 
America in 1843, and located in Clarke County, Ohio. In September, 
1847, he married Miss Maty Smith, then of Champaign Count3', Ohio, but 
a native of England, where she was born July 28, 1826. Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster settled in Champaign Count3\ remained until 1864, when they 
came to Shelby County, purchased and settled on a farm of one hundred 
and sixt3 - acres, one mile northeast of Montra, in sections 7 and 8, Jack- 
son Township, on which Mr. Foster died September 8, 1873, leaving his 
wife and eight children, viz., Elizabeth I., William S., Anna K., Mary B., 
Maria P., Alice J., Frances E., and John R., to mount the loss of a hus- 
band and father. Mrs. Foster remained ,011 the farm until Februar3', 
1874, when she moved to Montra, where she now resides. Two of the 
children, Maty B. and Maria P., are now dead. Mr. Foster made farm- 
ing his principal vocation through life. 

Jefferson Baker, 

deceased, was born in Clarke County, Ohio, in 1827. He was reared on 
a farm, and made farming his vocation through life. In 1845 he came 
with his mother, Elizabeth Baker (his father being dead), to Shelby 
County, and located on the farm in section 30, Jackson Township, now 
owned and occupied by his son, W. C. Baker, on which he passed the 
remainder of his days. In 1846 lie married Miss Margaret Critten, then 
of Shelby County, but a native of Virginia, where she was born in Octo- 
ber, 1826, and came to Shelby County with her parents in 1837. By 
this union he reared a famil3' of four children, viz., William C., Mary 
E., Francis M , and John II. Mr. Baker died November 7, 1872. His 
companion survived him until January 2, 1882. 

William C. Baker, 

eldest son of Jefferson and Margaret Baker, was born July 22, 1847, 
in Jackson Township, on the farm in section 30, where he now re- 
sides. His education was received in the common schools of Jack- 
son Township, and by close application to his books at home, he is 
what we might call a self-educated man. In 1868 he began teaching 
school, which he followed as his vocation in connection with farming. 
Teaching in the winter and farming during the summer months until 
1881, when he retired from teaching, and has since then given all of his 
time to farming, which he is conducting with success, and now owns the 
old home farm of one hundred and twenty' acres in section 30, on 
which he resides. In 1878 he was elected clerk of Jackson Township, 
which office he filled until April, 1882. March 31, 1872, he married 
Miss Mary C. Thompson, by whom he had one child, viz., Allen Baker. 
His companion died November 23, 1875. On the 8th of April, 1876, he 
married Eureka Smith, by whom he had two children, Nora and Milton. 

John Isema.v, Dealer in General Merchandise, Montra, Ohio. 

Mr. Iseman was born in Germany, on the banks of the Rhine River, 
November 28, 1825. When he had attained the age of seven years, or 
in the beginning of the year 1833, his parents, Jacob and Barbara Ise- 
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man, emigrated to America with their family, and located in Stark 
County, Ohio, where the subject of this sketch grew to manhood. On 
the 6th of April, 1848, he married Miss Salome Leinger, of Stark 
County, Ohio, born July 9, 1830. Mr. and Mrs. Isemau, in company 
with his parents, came to this county in 1849, purchased, and moved on 
the farm in section 19, Jackson Township, near Montra, now owned by 
John Iseman, subject of this sketch, where his mother, Barbara Iseman, 
died in August, 1869. His father, Jacob Iseman, died in Montra in 
October, 187,5. Mr. Iseman conducted the business of farming as his 
vocation until January, 1867, when he engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness in Montra, which he has since been conducting with success, deal- 
ing in drygoods, groceries, hardware, boots, shoes, hats, caps, notions, 
drugs, etc. etc. In the fall of 1868 he rented his farm, and moved his 
family to Montra, where they are now residing. In the spring of 1868 
he was appointed post-muster, and has since filled the position. 

* Henry Kauffeld 

was born in Germany, October 8, 1842. He is a son of Henry and 
Anna Kauffeld. His mother died when he was but five years of 
age. When he had attained the age of twelve years, or in 1854, he 
came with his father to America, landing in New York City. They con- 
tinued their journey westward until they reached Shelby County, Ohio, 
and located in Jackson Township, and have since been citizens of the 
township. He served about nine months in the war of 1861. On the 
9th of May, 1865, he married Miss Elizabeth Corn, then of Jackson 
Township, but a native of Auglaize County, Ohio, born September 9, 
1845. Mr. and Mrs. Kauffeld settled on the farm in section 8, on which 
they have since resided. They have a family of eight children, two sons 
and six daughters. He has made farming his principal vocation, and 
now owns a good farm of eighty acres. He served as one of the trustees 
of Jackson Township two years, and assessor of the township two years. 
His father is still living at the advanced age of seventy-nine years, and 
is making his home with him on the farm. 

Nicholas Gross, 

son of Nicholas and Elizabeth Gross, was born in Germany December 
18, 1818 When he had attained the age of nine years, or in 1827, his 
parents emigrated to America, and located in Stark County, Ohio, where 
young Gross grew to manhood on a farm. In 1841 he married Miss 
Catharine Rinehart, a native of Germany’. Soon after his marriage he 
moved to Auglaize County, Ohio, and settled on a farm four miles south- 
east of St. Johns in Clay Township, remained until 1850, when he came 
to Shelby County, and settled near Plattsviile in Green Township, re- 
mained about two years, or until 1852, when he came to Jackson Town- 
ship, purchased, and settled on the farm in section 33, on which he now 
resides. He has made farming his principal vocation through life, and 
now owns a farm of three hundred and seventy acres of good land in 
Jackson Township, on which he is conducting the business of farming 
with success, and is classed among the leading farmers in the county. 
He reared a family of eleven children, viz., Elizabeth, Christian, Abra- 
ham, Caroline, Sophia, Samuel, Magdalena, Sarah, Daniel, Catharine, and 
Solomon, all of whom are yet living except Abraham, who died in 1862. 
His son Christian served in the war of 1861. His companion died in 
February, 1869. On the 18th of June, 1869, he married Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gross nee Lininger, a native of Germany, where she was born Jauuary 
20, 1819, with whom he is now living. 

George Heintz, 

deceased, was born in Alsace, France, February 26, 1819. He married 
Miss Magdalena Munch of Alsace, France, who was born on the lltli of 
October, 1818. In the autumn of 1847, Mr. and Mrs. Heintz, with three 
children, emigrated to America, and located in Clay Township, Aug- 
laize County, Ohio, remained one year, or until 1848, when they came 
to this county, entered, made improvements, and settled on a part of 
section 32, Jackson Township, on which they resided about four years, 
or until 1852, when he sold his land in section 32, purchased and moved 
on a farm in section 18, near Montra, on which he passed the remainder 
of his days. His companion died August 10, 1854, leaving him with a 
family of five children, viz., Magdalena, George, Catharine, Philip C., 
and Jacob C., ail of whom are yet living. On the 12th of February, 
1855, he married Miss Martha Bowers, a native of Bavaria, Germany, 
where she was born August 30, 1826, and emigrated to America in 
1853, and located in Cincinnati. By this union he had four children, 
viz., Christens, William, Mary, and John. He died March 24, 1866, 
leaving a wife, nine children, and many friends to mourn the loss of a 
kind husband, an indulgent parent, and a good citizen. He was a tailor 
by trade, which he made his vocation while in his native country. He 
followed tailoring in connection with farming for a few years after com- 
ing to this county, but, soon after his settlement, near Montra, he 
engaged in the mercantile trade, which he conducted until 1861, when 
he retired from the mercantile trade and engaged in the sawmill business, 
which he conducted, manufacturing and dealing in lumber until the time 
of his death, in 1866. 


Jacob C. Heintz, 

manufacturer of The Heintz Wooden Sucker Pump, Montra, Ohio. 

Mr. Heintz was born in Jackson Township, near Montra, September 
9, 1853. He is a son of George and Magdalena Heintz (deceased). His 
minority days were spent on a farm until twenty years of age, or 1873, 
when he engaged as a clerk in a dry-woods store at. Anna Station, where 
he remained until the beginning of the year 1875, when he went to 
Wapakoneta, where he engaged in the manufacturing of pumps in com- 
pany with his brother, Philip C. Heintz, with whom he remained as a 
partner in the business about nine months, or until December, 1875, 
when he purchased his brother’s interest in the shop, and at once moved 
his tools and stock to Montra, where he has since been conducting the 
business with success, manufacturing and selling from $1200 to $1500 
worth of pumps each year. He has an extensive trade in Shelby, Au- 
glaize, Logan, Clarke, and Champaign counties, through which he 
travels with his wagon every summer. He also does an extensive 
business in boring wells, for which he has all the machinery necessary 
for the business. On the 11th of October, 1877, he married Miss Sarah 
E. Towler, of Champaign County, Ohio, daughter of John and Jane 
Towler. By this union he has three children, viz., Anna A., Ada M., 
and George C. 

Daniel McYay 

was born in Butler County, Ohio, December 23, 1841. When ho had at- 
tained the age of seven years, or in 1848, his parents, William ami Susan 
McVay, came to Shelby County, and settled on the farm in section 29, 
Jackson Township, now owned and occupied by Daniel McVay, on 
which they passed the remainder of their days. Mr. McVay died Feb- 
ruary 11, 1864, aged 63 years, 1 month, and 5 days. Mrs. McVay died 
February 11, 1869, aged 64 j'ears, 9 months, and 11 days. They reared 
a family of eight children, viz., John, William, Mary A., Nancy C., 
Sarah J., Margaret E., Amanda, and Daniel, four of whom are yet living, 
viz., William, Mary A., Margaret E., and Daniel. 

Daniel McVay, subject of this sketch, was reared on a farm, and he 
has made farming, in connection with dealing in horses, his vocation, 
which he has conducted with success, and now owns his father’s home- 
farm, on which he resides. On the 4th of June, 1864, he married Miss 
Clara C. , daughter of Luther L. and Jane Davis Miss Davis was bom 
in Jackson Township, this county, September 17, 1841. By this union 
he has two children, viz., William A. and Ada J. He filled the office 
of trustee of Jackson Township two years. 

I 

J ames A. Hughes, Saddler and Harness Maker. 

Mr. Hughes was born in Jackson Township, Shelbv County, April 4, 
1849. His minority days were spent on a farm. In 1871, he purchased 
a half interest in the saddler and harness shop of Hardin Smith, 
a short distance west of Jackson Centre. He also began as an appren- 
tice at the trade under the instruction of his partner, Hardin Smith, 
with whom he remained as a partner until 1875, when he sold his interest 
in the shop to his partner, and soon after began carrying on the business 
in Jackson Centre, where he has since been conducting the saddler and 
harness business with success, his being the first and the onlj f shop ever 
established in the village. On the 2d of May, 1870, he married Miss 
Thatima E., daughter of Jacob H. and Elizabeth Babcock, by whom he 
has three children, two sons and one daughter. 

Michael A. King 

was born in Clinton Township, Shelby County, March 28, 1856. He is 
a son of Michael and Catharine King. In April, 187’, he began work- 
ing at the blacksmith trade with Newton Epler, and, after serving as an 
apprentice about two years and a half, or until August, 1880, he went 
to Pontiac, Orange Township, this county, where he carried on the busi- 
ness of blacksmithing until March, 1881, when he returned to Jackson 
Centre and became the successor of his old employer, Newton Epler, in 
the business of blacksmith and general repairing, where he has since been 
conducting the business with success. On the 11th of November, 1880, 
he married Miss Melinda R. Holm, of Clinton Township, this county, 
daughter of Lewis Ilohn. 

Peter Hawver 

was born in Frederick County, Maryland, December 4, 1820. He is a 
son of Daniel and Elizabeth Hawver. He came to Shelby County in 
September, 1849, and located in Jackson Township, on the northwest 
quarter of the McPherson survey, on which he has since resided. He 
now owns a good farm, one among the best farms in the township. 
He has been twice married, first to Elizabeth McCord, then of Jackson 
Township, but a native of Montgomery County, Ohio, daughter of 
Benjamin and Mary McCord. His companion died in 18 — . His second 
marriage was to Mary R. Warefelt, daughter of John and Lydia Ware- 
felt, then of Shelby County. By this union he has three children, viz., 
Minnie V. A., John F. W., and William D. A. 
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George Hawver, 

deceased, an old and esteemed citizen of Jackson Township, was horn in 
Frederick County, Md., in 1823. He was a son of Daniel and Elizabeth 
Hawver. He settled in Shelby County in 1849, on the McPherson sec 
tion, on which he passed the remainder of his days. In 1853 he married 
Mrs. Rebecca Stralham, nee Snyder, who was born in Maryland in 1*30, 
daughter of Datfid and Mary Slider. By this union lie had three chil- 
dren, viz , John H., Mollie M., and David 6., two of whom are now living, 
viz., Mollie M. and David 0. Mr. Hawver died, leaving a wife and two 
children to mourn the loss of a husband and father. He served as a 
member of the school board of Jackson Township for several years. He 
was a warm friend to education, and always did all in his power for its 
advancement. He was esteemed and highly respected by all who knew 
of him. He made farming his principal avocation through life. At the 
time of his death he owned a good farm of about 130 acres, which has 
since been divided between his two children. By his death Jackson 
Township lost one of its leading and best citizens. 


DINSMORE TOWNSHIP. 

This township was independently organized December 3. 1832, ns 
shown by the following minute, abstracted from the journal of the com- 
missioners : — 

Ordered, That a new township be created, beginning at the southwest 
corner of town. 8, in the Piqua Land District, on the old boundary line, 
at tho range line dividing ranges 5 and 6, thence north with the said 
range line to the north line of Shelby County, thence east on the Shelby 
and Allen line to range line dividing ranges 6 and 7, thence south with 
the said range line to the old boundary line, thence west with said bound- 
ary line to the place of beginning; and, further, that all included (terri- 
tory) in the above-described bounds be organized into a township under 
the name of Dinsmore. 

Ordeted, also, that the inhabitants of said township meet at the house 
of Joseph Green on the 25th day of December inst. for the purpose of 
electing township officers according to law. 

The township is bounded north by Auglaize County, east by Jackson, 
south by Franklin, and west by Van Buren townships. It contains an 
area of thirty-six square miles. It is crossed north and south within 
two miles of the west line by the Dayton and Michigan Railroad. With- 
in one mile of the north line Botkins station is located, while Anna sta- 
tion is on the south-line, the village extending into Franklin Township. 
Small streams take their rise in the township, and, flowing west by south, 
afford drainage and an outlet to Loramie Reservoir in Van Buren and 
McLean townships. 

The surface of the township is level throughout, and the soil is of an 
excellent quality. Improvements have gone on apace, and although the 
township was a late organization, it has enjoyed a rapid and satisfactory 
development. The people are industrious, frugal, and energetic, as 
shown by the houses and farms of the people. School-houses and churches, 
saw-mills and tile factories are seen throughout the township, while insti- 
tutions and enterprises of various characters are properly represented. 
Two live and thriving villages, Anna and Botkins, are within the town- 
ship, the former at the south line, and the latter near the north side 
of the township. Both are important stations on the Dayton and Michi- 
gan Railroad, and both enjoy an extensive local trade. Another village, 
Northumberland, was laid out in the township years ago, but proved too 
transitory for continued growth and life. 

Settlement. 

It is claimed, with some plausibility, that George Turner was the first 
actual settler in thfs township, and lie appears to have come here in 1832. 

It is also claimed by the same authority that later in the same year 
Joseph Green and John Munch came within our present limits. Still, 
from other sources it appears Wm. Blakeley came here from Franklin 
County in 1831 and settled on the west half of the northwest quarter of 
section 9, while it appears further by the same source that during the 
same year Silas D. Allen came from Pickaway County and settled in this 
township, on the east half of the northwest quarter of section 25, and 
included jn his entry or purchase the east half of the southwest quarter 
of section 24. It is probable these men came here in 1831, entered or 
purchased land, and moved to it and commenced improvements the fol- 
lowing season, or during the year 1832. So many claims are made for 
pioneer work, births, and marriages, that the subject is invested with 
considerable delicacy, and no little difficulty, embarrassment, ami uncer- 
tainty to the editor of a work of this kind. During the years immedi- 
ately following, settlement appears to have progressed somewhat as 
hereafter indicated. I 

1832. John Munch came from Greene County with his wife and eight 
children, and entered one hundred and twenty acres of the south half of 


section 28, a part of which land became the site of the village of Anna. 
George Turner came from the same county, and settled in section 28, 
but ten months later left the county on account of the prevalence of 
milk sickness. In 1837, he returned to this township and settled on the 
west half of southwest quarter of section 22, where he now resides. 
Richard C. Dill came from Hamilton County with his wife and eleven 
children, and entered land in the northeast quarter of section 29. Joseph 
Green, of Warren County, with his wife and five children, entered a part 
of the southwest quarter of section 28, a part of which is now occupied 
by the village of Anna. Samuel Blakeley, of Franklin County, came to 
Franklin Township in 1830, but two years later moved to this township, 
and settled on land in the southeast quarter of section 4. Richard 
Botkin came from Hamilton County, and settled in section 4. 

1833. Alfred Staley, of Montgomery County, came here and settled in 
the west half of the southwest quarter of section 25. Erasmus B. Toland 
with his wife and two children came from Miami County, and settled on 
eighty acres in south half of section 20. Philip Good, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, came from Greene County, and occupied the east half of south- 
west quarter of section 27. Hector Lemon came from Chester County, 
Pa., and occupied the west half of the southeast quarter of section 27. 
Joseph Park, of New Jersey, settled on the northeast quarter of section 
30. Philip Hagelberger, of France, one hundred and sixty acres in south 
half of section 8. 

1834. David Taylor, of Greene County, with wife and eight children, 
one hundred and sixty acres in section 25, where he died ten y’ears later. 
Peter Boling, with family, of Montgomery County, the west half of the 
southwest quarter of section 24. Philip Brideweiser,of Franklin County, 
the east half of northeast quarter of section 27. William Ellis, of Vir- 
ginia, and family, a part of the northeast quarter of section 28. Joseph 
Bruner, of Clarke County, with wife and children, a part of the Taylor 
land in section 25. Jacob Wiford, of Virginia, with wife and five chil- 
dren, a part of southwest quarter of section 9, where he died October 12, 
1880. Frederick Oxburger, of Germany, the west half of the southwest 
quarter of section 9. Samuel and William Elliott, a part of the north 
half of section 4. 

1835. Thomas Iiams and wife and children, of Warren County, the 
south half of the southwest quarter of section 17. Cornelius Elliott, of 
Licking County, one hundred and twenty acres in section 6. 

1836. Daniel 'Poland, of Montgomery County, the east half of the 
southeast quarter of section 25. John Fahr, of Perry County, with wife 
and four children, the east half of northwest quarter of section 27. Wm. 
H. Abbott, one hundred and sixty acres in section 5. 

1 838. Didrich Schulte, of Germany, the west half of southwest quarter 
of section 36, where he died in 1849. 

Such is something of a comparative statement of the settlement of 
the township as related by some of the older residents. It may not be 
accurate in all details, neither is it supposed to be complete, but it ap- 
proximates both accuracy and completeness as nearly as available sources 
will justify. It must be .observed in this connection that milk-sickness 
was so prevalent during the infancy of settlement, that many of those 
who first came soon returned to their former homes, or sought new 
lands beyond this section. This fact alone will account very largely for 
the tardiness of growth which obtained for a period of several years. 

School e. 

The first school-house in this township was built in 1836, ajid was of 
round logs, the building about twenty feet square, with puncheon floor 
and seats, a spacious fireplace extending full length of north side, a 
stick chimney, and a one-light window. It was located in the northwest 
corner of the plat, now known as the Loramie Graveyard, in section 9. 
The first teacher was William D. Johnson, succeeded by Wesley Short, 
Jonathan Counts, and others. The second building was similar in con- 
struction, except as to windows, which in this case consisted of “three- 
light sash placed in a right line, and filled with glass.” It was built in 
1*40, just south of Peter Garber’s farm in section 23. The early teachers 
were William Wilson and E. T. Mede. The third house was a log build- 
ing about eighteen by twenty feet, and built in 1844. It was called the 
Beck School-House, and was located in section 14. The first teacher 
was James Beck. The next movement was toward hewed log and frame 
buildings, and these were erected in dillerent parts of the township, until 
the present school law went into effect. The board of education then 
determined to build a school-house at the centre of every four sections, 
making nine regular districts, and an extra district or number 10 for 
colored pupils. In 1870, the colored district was abolished, and the 
colored children permitted to attend the white schools The first dis- 
arrangement which occurred was in 1874, when, by Act of the General 
Assembly of Ohio, the north half of section 28, of Dinsmore Township, 
was attached to joint subdistrict number 7, of Franklin Township. In 
1876, still further changes were made by the same authority, attaching 
the south half of section 27, all of sefction 28, and the southeast quarter 
of section 29 to Franklin Township, thus creating what is known as the 
“Anna Special Joint School District.” In 1877, an intermediate dis- 
trict was formed by the board in section 10, and known as the “ Blakeley 
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District,” first taught by Joseph Short. In 1879, District No. 1, at 
Rhine, was constituted a special district. The blackboard was first in- 
troduced in this township in 1846, and simply consisted of a board 
about five feet long, and three feet wide, smooth planed, painted black, 
and to which slats were fastened to answer the place of legs, by which 
the board was supported against the wall. The people considered it a 
nuisance, because, while the teacher and pupils were working upon it, 
it drew the attention of the whole school. It was, therefore, removed 
from the house by night, and hidden in the woods. In 1849, another 
teacher introduced a blackboard in his school-room, and it was retained. 
Each district has now a comfortable school-house furnished with the 
latest improved seats, slate blackboards, and all other modern appliances 
of use. The people take great interest in the schools, and, as a conse- 
quence, they are in a prosperous and successful condition. 

St. Laurentius , or St. Lawrence Roman Catholic Church, 

is located near the southwest corner of section 36, Dinsmore Township, 
three miles east of Botkins, on the Botkins pike. The society was organ 
ized in 1856, in the school-house of Sub-district No. 1, Dinsmore Town- 
ship, by Father Henry J. Muckerheidc, with about twenty members or 
families. The society met in the school-house until the erection and com- 
pletion of their present church building, which was dedicated some time 
during the autumn of 1858, by Father Mnckerheide. The building is a 
brick structure, 50 X 40 feet, with a twenty-two feet ceiling, and was 
erected at a cost of about $2100. John B. Shipper, D. Schulte, Joseph 
Schmerge, and Steihke were then appointed trustees of the church. The 
present trustees are Joseph Stolle, Andrew Borges, and George Martin. 
The priests since the organization of the society have been Father Henry 
J. Muckerheidc, until 1861, when he was succeeded by Father A. End- 
ers, who remained one year, or until 1862, when he was followed by 
Father P. Engelbert, and in 1863 he was succeeded by Rev. Herman 
Volm, who remained one year, or until 1864, when he was followed by 
Father Joseph Goebels, who remained until 1871, when he was succeeded 
by Father Daniels, who was on the charge two years, or until 1873, when 
Father Nicholas Eilerman was sent to the pastorate, who is now in the 
ninth year of his labor as priest in this church and the church at Botkins. 
The present membership is about fifty-five families. In 1878 the society 
erected a two-story brick school-house, 48 X 36 feet, at a cost of about 
$1800, in which they have school from three to six months each year, 
with a good attendance of scholars. 

Estey Orange , No. 924, 

was organized May 25, 1874, by Deputy Johnson, with twenty-four char- 
ter members. Its place of meeting was at the school-house in Sub-dis- 
trict No. 8, in Dinsmore Township, Shelby County, where it continued 
to meet until the spring of 1881, when the Board of Education refused 
to order the use of the school-house as a place of meeting. It then 
moyed to an unoccupied house on J. Hensel’s farm, two miles north of 
Anna, where it has since met, held its meetings, and flourished, having 
increased its membership from scarcely a quorum to forty-two. Its 
present officers are: Jacob Hensel, M. ; George Faler, 0.; George Hen- 
sel, L.; Philip Prott, S. ; Robert Turner, A. S.; E. F. Mede, C.; Chris- 
topher F’aler, T. ; John Reeves, S. Y.; George Lambert, G. K.'; Mary J. 
Reeves, P. ; Amanda Mede, F.; Mary F’aler, C., and Mrs. Anna Pratt, 
L. A. S. 


Montra Tile Yards 

are located three-fourths of a mile west of Montra, on Wra. P. Davis’s 
farm, in Dinsmore Township. They were established in 1871 by M. 
Merkling and Wm. P. Davis. The d^-ing shed is 120 X 18 feet; grind- 
ing shed 36 X 36 feet, and the burning kiln has the capacity for burning 
about 550 rods per week. The machinery is run by horse power. The 
business was conducted under the firm name of Merkling and Davis 
about ten years, or until 1881, when Mr. Davis purchased his partner’s 
interest in the factory, and in a short time Mr. Davis sold the establish- 
ment to Michael Zwiebel of Montra, who has since been conducting the 
business with success, manufacturing and constantly keeping on hand a 
good supply of all sizes of tile, from 2| to 6 inches in diameter, to sup- 
ply the demands and wishes of his many customers. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Henry Hildebrant, Oct. 31, 1835. 
Richard Botkin, Jan. 21, 1837. 
Henry Hildebrant, Nov. 1, 1»38. 
John Elliott, May 2, 1839. 

Richard Botkin (resigned Mar. 12, 

1842) , Nov. 9, 1840. 

John Elliott, April 15, 1842. 

Elias Horner (resigned October 30, 

1843) , April 28,^842. 

Samuel Elliott, Dec. 2, 1843. 

John Elliott, April 25, 1845. 


Jacob Wiford, Nov. 28, 1846. 
John Elliott, April 17, 1848. 

E. F. Mede, Dec. I, 1849. 

John Elliott, April 14, 1854. 
Jacob Wiford, Oct. 30, 1855. 
Samuel Elliott, Oct. 29, 1855. 
Joseph Hildebrant, Oct. 19, 1858. 
Samuel Elliott, Oct. 18, i860. 
Samuel Elliott, Oct. 23, 1863. 

D. E. Morgan, Oct. 18, 1864. 
Isaac G. Stafford, Nov. 3, 1866. 


D. E. Morgan, Oct. 15, 1867. 
Samuel Elliott. Oct. 18, 1869. 
P. Hunt, Oct. 19, 1870. 
Samuel Elliott, Nov. 18, 1872. 
P. Hunt, Oct. 20, 1873. 
Samuel Elliott, Oct. 20, 1875. 


Wm. M unford, Oct. 14, 1878. 

P. Hunt, Oct. 1*, 1879. 

Lewis Applegate, Oct. 14, 1881. 
S. Wilkin, Oct. 1882. 

J. M. Carson, Nov. 28, 1882. 


Anna. 

Anna was surveyed for John L. and Fletcher Thirkield, and lies in sec- 
tion 28, town. 7 south, range 6 east, as surveyed in 1867. Main Street 
bears north 87° 20' east, and is thirty feet wide north of the section. 
All other lines parallel to or at right angles with Main Street. The 
alleys are each one rod wide. First Street is thirty feet, North forty 
feet, Second sixty feet, and Third sixty feet in width. The plat con- 
tained sixteen lots, and was acknowledged by John L. and Fletcher S. 
Thirkield May 20, 1867, and recorded April 25, 1868. 


Incorporation Petition. 

To the Commissioners of Shelby County and State of Ohio: — 

Your petitioners, resident qualified voters of the town of Anna, in said 
county and State, and which town plat is not included within the limits 
of any city or incorporated village, respectfully pray your honorable 
body to be organized under the provisions of the statute in such cases 
made and provided into an incorporated village, under the name and 
style of the Incorporated Village of Anna, in Shelby County, Ohio, with 
the following limits, to wit: Being a part of sections 28 and 33, in town. 
7 south, range 6 east. Main Street on section line. First Street thirty 
feet wide. Main, Second, and Third Streets eighty feet wide; west of 
Pike, Walnut, and South Streets forty feet each. Alleys one rod each. 
The first tier of lots north of Main Street nine by five rods, except frac- 
tional lots. The other lots ten by five rods, except Munches’ addition 
east of Pike. An accurate map or plat of said village is hereunto an- 
nexed, and made a part of this petition. Lewis Kali, F. S. Thirkield, H. 
G. Seely, and A. Clason are hereby authorized to act in our behalf in 
the prosecution of this petition. 

Signed: A. Clason, F. S. Thirkield, Lewis Kah, P. W. Young, J. D. 
Elliott, and thirty-two others. 

After a hearing by the Commissioners, the petition was granted June 
26, 1877, and the whole proceedings recorded September 3, 1877. 


Officers of the Incorporation. 

The first council meeting was held April 16, 1878. The Board then 
consisted of L. Kah, M. Norcross, A. Clason, M. Billing, Dr. LeFevre, 
and J. Weatherbead. The bond of L. Applegate, mayor elect, was ac- 
cepted at this meeting. The other officers elected or appointed were J. 
C. Koverman, marshal; Godfrey Kembold, treasurer; and F. W. Stork, 
clerk. 

May 3, 1878, P. W. Young was appointed clerk to fill vacancy. 

May 18, 1878, J. H. Markland was elected street commissioner, and 
M. Norcross held the position of marshal. 

At the aunual election held April 7, 1879, members of council were 
eleeted for two years, as follows: John W. Vossler, Michael Billing, and 
E. P. Edgcomb. Marshal for one year, Russel B. Dill. 

On April 15, 1879, the office of street commissioner was abolished. 

In July, 1879, P. W. Young resigned the clerkship, and P. R. Cline- 
liens was appointed his successor. On the same date P. W. Young was 
chosen mayor, to fill the unexpired term of L. Applegate resigned. 

On September 30, 1879, A. Wooley was appointed clerk to fill the un- 
expired term of P. R. Clinehens resigned. 

At the annual election held in April, 1880, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Mayor, P. W. Young. Clerk, S. S. Sulliger. Marshal, M. A. 
Norcross. Councilmen, Dr. N. D. LeFevre, A. Clason, and John C. 
Koverman. 

At election held April 4, 1881, the following-named. members of council 
were elected: R. D. Mede, Lewis Keppler, and John Vossler. 

On August 23, 18»1, George Finkenbein was appointed clerk, vice S. 
S. Sulliger resigned. 

Officers in 1883: Mayor, J. M. Carson. Council, A. Clason, John C. 
Koverman, Dr. N. D. Le fevre, R. I). Mede, A. L. Markland, T. C. 
Leapley. Clerk, G. L. Finkenbein. Marshal, John It. Youug. Street 
Commissioner, M. A. Norcross. 

The village post-office has been held by two persons, viz., F. S. Thir- 
kield and the present incumbent, P. W. Young, who was appointed Feb. 
14, 1872. On the 15th of August, 1881, the office was made a money- 
order office, and is kept in the room occupied also as a hardware store. 


Business Interests. 

Three Dry Goods and Groceries, by D. Curtner, L. Finkenbein, and 
J. C. Thirkield. Grocery and Bakery, John Kratt. Wagon Makers 
and Blacksmiths, Harner & O’Leary and Grow & Quillhorst. Hotel, 
C. Stiive. Grist Mills, Kah & Rothe. Saw Mill, Kah & Markland. 
Two Warehouses, J. M. Carson, L. Finkenbein. Spoke and Bentwood 
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Factory, Win. Johnston A Co. Hardware, Elliott A Young. Tin Store, 
John C. Koverman. Two Furniture and Undertakers, J. L. Applegate 
and J. Weatherhead. Drugs, E. A. Steely, J. W. Weller. Physicians, 
N. D. Le Fevre, H. G. Steely, and E. A. Steely. Tile Factory, J. M. A 
M. M. Jenkins. Lumber Yard, John Yossler. Butchers, R. D. Gaggin 
and B. F. Weatherhead. Millinery and Notions, Mrs. A. Clark, Mrs. 
Jennie Babcock, and Mrs. Eva Mercer. Boots and Shoes, Fred. Tim- 
mens. Shoe Shop, Fred. Koverman. Agricultural Implements and 
Notary Public, R. D. Mede. 

Evangelical Lutheran St. James Church of Franklin and Dinsmore 

Townships. 

In the fall of 1832 and the spring of 1833 some Lutherans, most of 
them with families, settled in this vicinity, then a wild forest, with only' 
an occasional cleared spot here and there. These pioneers were Messrs. 
John Altematt, Michael Altematt, Louis Bej - , Andrew Moothart, Samuel 
Boyer, William Abbott, George Schaefer, Jacob Wuttering. 

Scarcely had they provided humble cabins for themselves, when, early 
in 1833, assisted by their German Reformed neighbors, they put up a 
log house for the Lutheran pastor, Rev. John Henry Ferdinand Joestiug, 
which, for a while, served as a parsonage, school, and church in one. A 
Lutheran organization, with about twenty communing members, under 
the ministry of Rev. Joesting, had been effected near the beginning of 
that year, when soon afterwards a number of other Lutherans arrived 
with their families, and were added to the congregation, most prominent 
of whom were Messrs. Philip Hagelberger, Henry Schaefer, Samuel 
Schaefer, John Vogt, John Hermann, Frederic Knoesel, George Knoesel, 
John J. Finkenbein, Benjamin Werth, John J. Zimpfer, Philip Breit- 
wieser. 

The Lutherans and Reformed of this neighborhood at that time were 
sustaining a so called union, which existed about twelve years, each 
party, however, maintaining a separate organization, and for the most 
part being served by its own pastor. Before 1835 or 1836 they had as 
yet no proper house of worship. Owing to their destitute circumstances, 
and the undeveloped state of things generally, they erected a rude union 
log church, which stood on the west side of the old Wapakoneta and 
Sidney road, about six miles from the latter town, on the ground which 
is now the Lutheran graveyard. This building continued to be the com- 
mon property of both congregations until 1845, when the above union 
was dissolved, and the Reformed sold their interest to the Lutherans, 
who thus became sole possessors of the church, ground, and books, it is 
said, for seventy-three dollars. 

Now there were continual arrivals of German immigrants, mostly 
from Baden, who joined the Lutheran congregation, and with their de- 
scendants now constituted its principal element. In consequence of the 
rapid increase, it became necessary to provide a larger and more suitable 
house of worship, and by the liberality and devoted exertion of the mem- 
bers, a neat brick church was built in 1854, near the site of the old log 
building. This church at the time was justly considered an ornament 
to this locality, and as to size and location gave almost general satisfac- 
tion during the following sixteen years. But circumstances changed ; 
many of the members located their homes more or less northward of the 
church, which thus came to stand rather too far south of the centre of 
the congregation. In addition to this, it became apparent that the 
church would soon become too small. Hence it was resolved to build a 
church at Anna, the village being centrally located. Thus the present 
church, a beautiful frame structure, sixty by forty feet, was completed 
and dedicated in the summer of 1871, being an important addition and 
improvement to the town. The interior is plainly but neatly decorated, 
a fine reed organ is in the gallery, and two good bells, weighing respec- 
tively eight hundred and four hundred and eleven pounds, have been 
supplied. The building and all its appurtenances are free from debt. 

St. James’s congregation has been in full connection with the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and adjacent States upwards of 
forty years, being under the supervision of the Western District of that 
synod. The district president, or his proxy, installs the pastor, who by 
the vote of at least two-thirds of the congregation is called for an indefi- 
nite length of time. 

Prior to the year 1877 this congregation was served by the same pas- 
tor who served the Sidney people, but since the date mentioned it has 
constituted a separate and independent charge. 

As regards doctrine, practice, and the like, this society receives the 
Holy Scriptures as the only rule of faith and life, and requires its pastor 
to teach in conformity with the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Much stress is laid on catechetical instruction, and 
a thorough training of the mind and heart of the young before admitting 
them into the church and to the holy communion, which, ordinarilj', is 
done by the rite of confirmation, although, in certain cases, new mem- 
bers are also received otherwise. Church discipline is mild; erring 
members being tolerated in the congregation as long as they manifest a 
willingness to correct their errors, but excluded from communion if the 
desired change does not take place; and only rebellious subjects who per- 
sist in their refusal to submit to the divine word being expelled. Not 
only theory but also practice must be consistent with the confessions of 
29 


the Lutheran Church. Liberty prevails as regards nonessentials, yet 
this society endeavors to retain as many Lutheran customs and usages 
as circumstances permit. While justice is being done to the wants of 
those members who only understand the English language, it is never- 
theless the earnest endeavor to perpetuate the German language of the 
forefathers, and give it the preference at divine services and other meet- 
ings of the congregation. In order to do this the Sunday-school, which 
is kept up six or seven months every year, is conducted in German. 
There is also a weekday school, generally in the spring and the fall of 
the year, in which the pastor himself instructs the children in German, 
the catechism, and Bible history. 

Those who are old enough for their first communion receive a regular 
course of catechetical instruction, which is either in English or German, 
and is continued from four to six months, as the case may be. 

Since the organization of the congregation in 1833, it has been, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, served by the following-named pastors: 
Rev. J. H. F. Joesting, 1833-39. Rev. George Klapp, 1840-44. Rev. 
Isaac Hursch, 1845-50. Rev. George Spraengier, 1850-57. G. Loewen- 
8tein, 1860-62. Rev. J. Graessle, 1862-67. Rev. J. Buntenthal, 1 868— 
70. Rev. John Dingeldey, 1871-77. Rev. J. M. Meissner, 1877. 

In 1858 Mr. Sapper, who never was a member of the synod, was em- 
ployed, and with this exception the congregation has thus far been 
served only by such as were in full connection with a Lutheran Sj'nod. 
The membership for 1832 is at least 625 baptized, 375 confirmed, and 
150 voting members. Rev. Mr. Meissner took charge of the congrega- 
tion in 1877, and still sustains the relationship of pastor, a relationship 
which has given satisfaction to all persons concerned. To him we are 
indebted for this sketch of the church. 

Anna M. E. Church , or formerly known as Ml. Oilead M. E. Church , 

was organized at the house of Richard C. Dill- in 1833, by Revs. D. D 
Davidson and James Smith, with about nine or ten members, viz., Mrs. 
R. C. Dili, Miss Jane Dill, E. B. Toland and wife, Thomas Iiams and 
wife, Mrs. Forsha, John Lucas and wife, and a few others. Their regu- 
lar places of meeting were at the houses of Richard C. Dill and Joseph 
Park, for several years, or until 1840. Then they met at the house of 
Mary J. Young until the completion of their first church building, which 
was a hewed log structure, 30 X 25 feet, erected during the summer of 
1841, and stood near where the frame church now stands, one-fourth of 
a mile north of Anna, in Dinsmore Township. The log building served 
the society as a place of meeting for several years, or until the erection 
of their present frame church building, where the log church was located, 
which is 40 X 30 feet. It was erected at a cost of about $800, and dedi- 
cated in July, 1858, by the Rev. Wilson, assisted by Rev. P. G. Goode, 
then the minister in charge. The present trustees of the church are, 
Silas D. Young, J. W. Davis, Fletcher Thirkield, Samuel Flesher, Robert 

M. Toland, J. W. Evans, P. W. Young, and George Toland. Class-lead- 
ers are, P. W. Young, ffm. R. Park, and Robert Turner. Stewards are, 
Silas D. Young and Fletcher Thirkield. Recording Steward, Philip W. 
Young. 

Botkins. 

This town occupied a part of the east half of the northeast quarter 
of section 5, town. 7 south, range 6 east, and part of the west half of the 
northwest quarter of section 4, town. 7 south, range 6 east, as laid out 
and surveyed for Russel Botkin, the proprietor, in July, 1858. The 
regular lots are four by ten rods, the alleys one rod wide. All lanes 
parallel to or at right angles with Railroad Street, which is sixty feet 
wide. The alley at the east side of the town is forty -five links at the 
south end, and twenty-five at the north end. The alley adjoining the 
Monger lot is twenty-five links at the north end, and runs to a point at 
south end. Railroad Street runs south 87 west, magnetic bearing. 
The plat showed twelve regular lots, exclusive of the Monger lot, con- 
taining one acre, and the Botkins lot, containing a half acre. 

Certified by J. A. Wells, Surveyor, July, 1858, and acknowledged 
July 31, 1858. 

Incorporation. Petition — Filed March 7, 1881 — 

To the Commissioners of Shelby County, Ohio: — 

We the undersigned, residents of the village of Botkins, Shelby County, 
Ohio, ever pray that you will take immediate steps necessary to effect 
the corporation of said town, to wit: The following described lands situ- 
ate in Shelby County, O.: the northwest quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter of section 4, T. 7 S., R. 6 E. ; also the west half of the northeast 
quarter of northwest quarter of same section ; also the N. E. quarter of 

N. E. quarter of section 5, same town, and range; also the E. half of the 
N. W. quarter of N. E. quarter of section 5 ; also the E. half of the S. 
W. quarter of S. E. quarter of section 32, T. 6 S., R. 6 E. ; also the S. 
E. quarter of S. E. quarter of section 32 ; also the S. W. quarter of S. 
W. quarter of section 33, same T. and R. ; also the W. half of S. E. 
quarter of S. W. quarter of said section 33, containing 240 acres more 
or less. The population of said limits is over 400: the said corporation 
is a village, the name to be Botkins, ami that D. E. Morgan and Jacob 
Zaenglein shall be agents for said corporation. 

Signed, J. B. Hemmert, A. Rotfi, J. C. Struckman, and forty-five others. 
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Remonstrance — 

To the Hon. the Commissioners of Shelby County, Ohio : — 

The undersigned, residents and taxpayers residing within the district 
sought to be incorporated, do most respectfully protest and remonstrate 
against the granting of the prayer of the petition filed March 7, 1881, 
and signed by J. B. Hemmert and others, praying for the incorporation 
of the village of Botkins, and say that the same is not demanded by the 
people; that it would involve an unnecessary expense and a burden upon 
the people, and upon the property-owners for all time to come; that the 
best interest of the community does not demand the same. 

Signed, A. Gutmann and twenty-seven others. 

Protest — 

To the Hon. the Commissioners of Shelby County, Ohio : — 

The undersigned protest against granting any order for the incorpo- 
ration of the village of Botkins, and say that they reside within the 
bounds sought to be incorporated, and that they own property that will 
be taxed ; that they are poor and cannot afford to pay any additional 
tax that will necessarily follow ; that the same is not demanded by the 
best interests of the people. 

Signed, Elizabeth Monger and three others. 

In view of the foregoing petition and remonstrances, the Board of 
Commissioners fixed upon May 10, 1881, as the time, and the Auditor’s 
Office, Sidney, as the place for the hearing of the matter of incorporation. 
Due public notice was accordingly given by the agent for the petitioners, 
and final action taken by the Board, as shown by the following entry: — 

Auditor's Office, Shelby Co., Sidney, 0., Aug. 2, 1881. 

In the matter of the Incorporation of the Village of Botkins. 

This day, to wit, Aug. 2, 1881, the matter of the incorporation of the 
village of Botkins, in said Shelby County, came on to be heard upon the 
petition filed in that behalf, and, the Board having heard the evidence 
and the arguments of counsel, do find that the petition contains all the 
matter required by law; that the statements therein made are true; that 
the name proposed is appropriate, and the limits proposed are accurately 
described and reasonable. They also find that the persons whose names 
are signed to said petition are electors residing in the territory described ; 
that there is the requisite population for the proposed corporation, and, 
moreover, it seeming to the Commissioners right that the prayer of the 
petitioners should be granted : Now, therefore, it is hereby ordered that 
the said corporation of the village of Botkins may be organized according 
to law. 

Certified by the Auditor and recorded Jan. 3, 1882. 

Officers. 

At a special election held the following officers were elected : Mayor, 
P. W. Speaker. Clerk, H. H. Varner. Treasurer, F. M. Hemmert. 
Marshal, J. B. Staller. Councilmen, John McMahon, Dr. G. M. Tate, 
Dr. P. K. Clineheus, Alexander Botkin, and J. B. Hemmert. 

At the regular election held in April, 1882, J. W. Zaengeline and J. B. 
Greve succeeded Tate and McMahon on the council, and J. W. Botkin 
succeeded Varner as clerk. All other officers were either re-elected or 
held over. 

Business Interests. 

Three General Stores, by A. Gutmann, Joseph H. Miller, and Philip 
Sheets. Warehouse and Mill, A. Gutmann. Two Warehouses, P. Sheets 
and Miller & Norris. Two Blacksmith Shops, John W. Zaenglein, and 
Henry Brockman. Hardware, Schaf & Kuhn. Bakery, Frank Monger. 
Hotels, Shelby House, and Burnett House, Fred. Schubert, Proprietor. 
Liver}’ Stable, Benj. Kuest. Meat Market, Stole & Hemmert. Tin Shop, 
John Duckro. Physicians, P. II. Clinehens, and G. M. Tate. Shoe 
Store, Joseph Miller. Saw Mills, Gray & Ailes, and A. Roth. Agri- 
cultural Implements, Hunt & Greve. Wagon Makers, John B 

and John Schars. 

Roman Catholic Church of the “ Immaculate Conception .” 

This organization was the outgrowth of a few families of Roman 
Catholics, who settled in the vicinity of the present town of Botkins at 
a comparatively early day. They were all Germans, and for a time un- 
able to build a church, or sustain a pastor. They were served at irregu- 
lar intervals by missionaries and other priests, who came from older 
communities. The services were held at times in the residences of the 
families, in an old school-house, and again in a log church, which gave 
place to the present building. In 1805 a church organization was regu- 
larly formed, and consisted of the families as follows: Andrew Gut- 
mann, Joseph Beierstoerfer, Aquilin Hemmert, Nicholas Kohleieser, 
Anthony Roth, George Seiter, Clemens Heuber, John Beierstoerfer, 
John Schaub, John Gerhart, John Sosehert, John Koenig, Peter Arnold, 
Christian Hausraann, Frank Kupper, Henry Wismann, Michael Wer- 
ronth, Otto Bellert, John Gress, John Schmidt, George Stegeinan, Her- 
man Stegeman, Michael Muller, John O’Neal, Mark Sullivan, Frank 
Stolle, Eli Gibson, Lawrence Kuhn. 


The same year steps were taken looking toward the erection of a suit- 
able house of worship, and in 1867, the building now in use was com- 
pleted and occupied. It is a building eighty-five by forty-five feet, and 
was erected at a cost of about $8000. The present membership consists 
of eighty -two families. About two years ago the old M. E. church was 
purchased by the Catholics for school use, and as now conducted con- 
sists of one department, with an enumeration of forty-nine boys and 
forty-four girls of school age. The first pastor of the church was Rev. 
Joseph Goebels, the organizer, who had charge until 1871. At this date 
he was succeeded by Rev. Henry Daniel, who served until 1873, when 
the present pastor took charge. 

Present officers: Pastor, Rev. Nicholas Eilermann. Secretary, Jos- 
eph H. Miller, Jr. Treasurer, John W. Hemmert. Trustees, Eli Gibson, 
John Beiertocrfer, Jr., and Michael Hemmert. 

Botkins M. E. Church. 

This society was organized at the house of Richard Botkin in 1833 
or 1834, by the Rev. Daniel D. Davidson, assisted by Rev. James Smith, 
with Richard Botkin and wife, Henry Hildebrant and wife, Cornelius 
Montfort and wife, and a few others whose names are not mentioned as 
members of the organization. A few years later Cornelius Elliott and 
wife, Samuel Elliott and wife (deceased), connected themselves with the 
society. They held their meetings at the residence of Richard Botkin 
for several years, when they changed their place of worship to a log 
cabin house that stood where John Losher’s residence now stands in 
Botkins. In this building they met until about 1841, when they erected 
a hewed log church building, forty by thirty feet, near where P. Sheets, 
Jr.’s warehouse now stands, on ground donated to the church by 
Richard Botkin. This building was used by the society for church 
purposes for a number of years, or until 1860, when they erected a frame 
church building in Botkins, forty-five by thirty feet, which was dedicated 
sometime during the autumn of 1860, by the Rev. Wilson, assisted by 
Patrick G. Goode, then the minister in charge. They used the frame build- 
ing until 1881, when they erected their present brick church edifice in 
Botkins, fifty-one by thirty-one feet, with an eighteen-foot ceiling, which 
was erected at a cost of $2040, and dedicated June 18, 1882, by Rev. 
Watters, assisted by Rev. J. S. Ayers, Presiding Elder of the Bellefon- 
taine District. The present membership is about forty members in good 
standing in the church. 

Early ministers: Revs. Davidson, Smith, Clark, Sutton, Kemper, 
Walker, Lynch, Brown, Warnnock, Berry, Shaffer, Sheldon, Itoseberry, 
Good, and many others whose names are not mentioned have been on 
the charge or circuit. Rev. M. Gascoigne is the present pastor in 
charge. 

Present officers: Trustees, P. Hunt, John Blakeley, D. Swim, Eli 
Abbott, Alexander Elliott, Alexander Botkin, and S. F. Boyer. Class 
leaders: John Blakeley and D. Swim. Recording Steward: P. W. 
Young, of Anna, Ohio. 

Sawmills. 

In 1849, Silas D. Allen and George Duff erected a steam sawmill on 
the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of section 26, Dinsmore 
Township, which was 50 by 22 feet, two stories high, and contains a forty 
horse power engine. It was known as the old sash mill, and had the 
capacity for cutting from 1500 to 2000 feet of lumber per day. It was 
operated by Allen & Duff until the death of Mr. Allen, which occurred 
in June, 1850 ; then Mr. Duff conducted the business about one year, or 
until in 1851, when Michael Fogt purchased a half interest in the mill, 
and the firm name was then known as Duff & Fogt for several years. 
It changed hands or owners several times, and was operated until in 
about 1861, when it was abandoned, and has long since been torn down, 
and is now a thing of the past. 

Linton’s steam sawmill is located two miles south of Botkins, on 
the Dayton and Michigan Railroad. It was erected in 1874 by L. Davis 
and J. C. Linton, and was operated under the firm name of Davis & 
Linton until in 1878, when Mr. Linton purchased his partner’s interest 
in the mill, and has since been operating it with success, manufacturing 
and dealing in all kinds of hard wood lumber. The mill has the capacity 
for cutting about 8000 feet per day. 

Gray & Ailes’s steam sawmill is located at Botkins, near the Day- 
ton and Michigan Railroad. The building is 76 by 33 Icet, and contains 
a thirty-five horse power engine, a forty-five horse power boiler, two cir- 
cular saws, one fifty -six and the other twenty-four inches in diameter, 
and has the capacity for cutting from 8000 to 10,000 feet of lumber'per 
day. It was erected during the winter of 1881-2 by Messrs. Gray and 
Ailes, who began running the mill in February, 1882, and have since been 
operating it successfully, buying logs, manufacturing and dealing in all 
kinds of hard wood lumber. 

Tile Yards. 

Botkins tile yards were established in 1876, by Hemmert & Stelzer, 
and have since been operated under the firm name of Heinmert & 
Stelzer, who manufacture all sizes of tile, from 2| to 7 inches. With a 
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drying shed 130 feet in length, mill shed 36 by 36 feet, burning kiln 13 
by 12 feet, they have the capacity to manufacture and burn about 10,000 
rods duriug one season. 

N ORTHUMBERLAND. 

A village by this name was laid out on the west half of the northwest 
quarter of section 9, town. 7 south, range 6 east, on the State road lead- 
ing from Sidney to Wapakoneta. It was surveyed April 19, 1837, for 
William Blakeley, the proprietor of the land. It was recorded June 1, 
1837, but as a village long since lost its identity, and is merely a memory 
of the past. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Dr. L. D. Le Fevre 

was born in Salem Township, this county, January 1, 1837. Here he 
lived on the home farm until he commenced the study of medicine in 
Cincinnati, where he graduated in the spring of 1861. On the 1st of 
March, 1862, he enlisted as hospital steward in Co. K,57th O. V. I., but 
during his three years’ service was acting assistant surgeon. He was 
finally mustered out at Columbus, Ohio, and at once began the practice 
of medicine at Careysville, Champaign County, Ohio. In 1873 he came 
to Sidney, but about a year later moved to Anna and opened a drugstore, 
practising medicine at the same time. In about six months he found 
his practice so extensive that he abandoned the drug business, and 
turned his whole attention to his profession. In this direction he has 
been unusually successful, his practice being really too extensive to be 
easily pursued. In 1866 he married Elizabeth Cecil, who died about 
1873. In 1875 he married Clara Leckey, who is still living. They have 
four children, named Lucius M., Louisa Jane, Courtland L., and Ben- 
jamin F. 

Hon. J. M. Carson 

was born in Jackson Township, this county, June 7, 1846, and continued 
in that township engaged in farming until 1863. In July, 1863, he en- 
listed in Co. G, 9th O. Cav., and followed Sherman in his march to the 
sea, receiving his discharge in August, 1865. After the war he educated 
himself and taught school a portion of the succeeding eight j’ears. In 
1876 he became a member of the Lower House of the General Assembly, 
where, alter serving two years, he was elected to the State Senate for 
the same period. In 1879 lie accepted a clerkship in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and so remained in Washington, D. C., until April, 1881, when he 
came to Anna and took charge of a warehouse. In 1882, he was elected 
Mayor of the town of Anna, and Justice of the Peace. lie is nowhere, 
engaged in the grain, salt, lime, coal, flour and seeds trade, doing a gen- 
eral warehouse business. His father was a native of Ohio, and died in 
1852. His mother, a daughter of Benjamin Wallingsford, belonged to 
the pioneers of Jackson Township, and died here in 1850. Mr. Carson 
married Bessie E. Staley January 1, 1872. They have three children, 
named Millard Everett, Oliver Paine, and Victor Vance. 

W. H. Weller, 

a son of one of the pioneer families of Johnson Township, Champaign 
County, was born September 21, 1842. Mr. Weller was here engaged in 
farming until May 2, 1864, when he enlisted in Co. 1, 134th O. V. 1., and 
served until September of the same year. In 1869 he went to Kansas, 
but after two years’ experience returned to his old home in Champaign 
County. He married Louisa K. Hail April 23, 1867. In 1875 he came 
to Anna and engaged in the drug business, and in September, 1878, 
located at his present stand in the village of Anna, where he is doing a 
deservedly popular trade. 

Andrew Gutmann, 

a merchant of Botkins, was born in Bavaria February 8, 1823, and came 
to America, landing at New Orleans in 1846. He at length went to Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, wherehe remained until 1848, when he moved to the village 
of Freyburg, in Auglaize County. At this place he engaged in the mer- 
chandise business, which he conducted without interruption until Febru- 
ary, 1863. At this date he moved to his present site in Botkins, where 
he has conducted the same business as a general supply merchant. In 
addition to the merchant business, he in 1865 built the Botkins steam 
grist mill, and after operating it about five years sold it in 1870, but in 
August, 1881, repurchased it, and has since been operating it. Besides 
doing a local trade in flour and feed, he buys grain of all kinds for ship- 
ment. His store is in the building formerly used as a warehouse by Ross 
Botkin, deceased. It was changed into a storeroom by August Hoffman 
about three years before it passed into the hands of its present owner. 

On the 7th of February, 1854, Mr. Gutmann married Miss Catherine 
Seiter, of Freyburg, Ohio. They have seven children living, named 
Joseph, Alexander, Frank, Anna, Rosa, Andrew and Leo. Of these all 
are at home except Alexander, who lives in Lima, Ohio, although Joseph 
also is married. 


J. H. Miller, 

a young but successful merchant of Botkins, was born at Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio, January 3, 1856. In 1874 he located at Piqua, Ohio, where he was 
engaged in the dry goods trade about three years, when he returned to 
Tippecanoe. After about one year passed at his native town he came to 
Botkins in 1878, where he entered the merchandise business with a cousin 
under the firm name of J. H. and P. Miller. In 1881 he purchased the 
interest of Philip Miller and has since conducted the business alone. The 
stock consists of dry goods, hats, caps, boots, shoes, and groceries, in 
fact the business is that of a general supply stock. Mr. J. H. Miller 
was married October 4, 1878, to Miss Lizzie. Werth, of Covington, Ky. 
Thej' have one child. 

Phaunkl Hunt 

was born in Indiana, August 14, 1837, and came to Shelby County about 
the 3 ’ear 1854. He then located about two miles southeast of Botkins, 
but has since moved to a farm about one-half mile south of town. Al- 
though he has alwa 3 r s followed farming, the last ten years have been ex- 
tensively devoted to the settlement of estates. He has held about all the 
township offices for different periods, and is now serving his fifth term as 
Justice of the Peace During the past two 3 - ears he has been engaged 
in the lumber and agricultural implement business, as head of the firm 
of Hunt & Greve. At this time (June, 1883), Mr. Hunt is the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the lower House of the General Assembly for 
Shelb 3 ’ County. The nomination ma 3 ' ordinarily be considered equiva- 
lent to an election. In September, 1859, he married Mary Hillbrant 
of this township. They have reared eight children, of whom all are still 
at home except Aquilla, who is married. The names of the children are : 
Aquilla, Walter C., Anna A., Aldara, I’haunel, Samuel, Elida,and Lottie. 

F. M. Davis 

was born in 1836 in this county, and has pursued farming all his life. 
His post-office is Botkins Station. In 1864 he was married to Drusilla 
Elliott, who was born in this county in 1841. They have reared five 
children, named Rita M., William R., Ida May, Alfle, and Ida. Mr. Davis, 
occupies land in sections 8 and 9 of this township. 

Samuel Blakeley, 

deceased, was bf>rn in Dublin, Ireland, in 1780, where he passed his mi- 
nority da 3 ’S. He emigrated to America when a young man, and located 
in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, where he remained several years, 
then came to Ohio and located in Franklin County. He was a weaver 
by trade, which he followed during the winter months and stormy 
weather for many 3 'ears. He married Miss Mai*y Decker, then of Frank- 
lin Count 3 r , Ohio, but a native of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where 
she was born in 1797. Mr. and Mrs. Blakeley remained in Franklin 
County^ until in 1830, when they came to Shelby County, and settled 
on eighty acres of land in Franklin Township. March, 1832, thc 3 ' moved 
to Dinsraore Township, and settled on section 4, on which Mr. Blakeley 
died July 18, 1857. His companion survived him until in September,. 
1880, when she died in Botkins^ They reared a family of seven children,, 
viz., Elias, Decker D., Catharine, John, George, Mary A., and Nancy A., 
two of whom are now- deceased, vizi, Decker D. and Nancy A 

John Blakeley, 

third son of Samuel and Mary Blakeley, was born in Franklin County, 
Ohio, July 11, 1825. He came to Shelby County with his parents in 
1830, and haa been a citizen of Dinsmore Township since March, 
1832. He married Miss Elizabeth Elliott in the year 1852, daughter of 
Cornelius and Elizabeth Elliott. Miss Elliott was born in Licking 
County, Ohio, October 18th, 1833, and came to Shelby County with her 
parents in 1835. Mr. and Mrs. Blakele 3 ’ settled on his father’s home 
farm, on which they have since resided. They reared a family of three 
children, viz., Adam E., Minerva, and Adilia. Mr. Blakeley now owns 
bis father’s home farm, containing one hundred and sixty-one acres; also 
one hundred acres in section 10, same township. 

Richard C. Dill, 

deceased, was born in Washington County, Pa., August 25, 1786. He 
came to Ohio sometime prior to the war of 1812, and located in Greene 
Count 3 ’. He entered the army and served about six months in the war 
of 1812. He married Miss Hannah Burch, daughter of Charles and 
Mnrgaret (Speedy) Burch, of Hamilton County, born January 9,. 1792, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dill settled in Hamilton County, remained until in Octo- 
ber, 1832, when they came to Shelby Count 3 r , with a family of nine child- 
ren, entered,, made improvements, and settled on the northeast quarter of 
section 29,. Dinsmore Township, on which they passed the remainder of 
their da 3 'S. Mr. Dill died July 14, 1867* His companion survived him 
until June 4, 1873. They reared a family of eleven children, viz., Jane, 
Margaret, A nn, Rebecca, Joseph, Espy, Amanda, James C., Franklin, 
Susan, and Catharine, six of whom are yet living, viz., Jane, Amanda, 
Jumes C., Ann, Susan, and Catharine. Espy was in the battle of Chick- 
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amauga, Term., in the war of 1861, and it is supposed that he was killed 
io the engagement, as he has never been heard of since that battle. 

Mr. Dill served as commissioner of Shelby County one or two terms. 
He died respected by all who knew him, and was considered among one 
of Dinsmore’s influential citizens. 

Franklin Dill, 

deceased, youngest son of the aforesaid Richard C. and Hannah Dill, 
was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, October 2, 1830. He was brought 
to this county by his parents in the autumn of 1832 (then only two 
years of age), where his boyhood days were passed on a farm. In 1854 
he married Miss Nancy A., daughter of Moses E. and Lucretia Baker, 
of Van Buren Township, this county, where Miss Baker was born No- 
vember 26, 1836. Mr. and Mrs. Dill settled on his father’s home farm 
in Dinsmore Township, where he died October 5, 1861, leaving a wife and 
two children, viz., James N. and Franklin, to mourn the loss of a kind 
husband and an indulgent parent. He filled the office of clerk of Dins- 
more Township for several years. 

James N. Dill, 

eldest son of the above named Franklin and Nancy A. Dill, was born 
on the farm on Dinsmore Township, on which he is now living, July 8, 
1855. He now owns a half interest in his grandfather Dill’s home farm, 
on which he is residing and conducting the business of farming with suc- 
cess. December 20, 1876, he married Miss Elizabeth B. Weatherliead, 
then of Shelby County, but a native of Miami County, where she was 
born February 12, 1857, by whom he has one child, Arthur C. Dill. 

Espy C. Dill 

was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, August 30, 1824. He came to 
Shelby County with his parents, Richard C. and Hannah Dill, in October, 
1832, and settled in Dinsmore Township. He married Miss Axey Nich- 
ols, of Shelby County, by whom he had four children, one of whom 
is now living, viz., Joseph C. Dill, who lives in this county, five 
miles southeast of Sidney. His companion died, and on the 7th of 
October, 1860, he married Miss Ann, daughter of David and Mary Tay- 
lor. Miss Taylor was born in Greene County, Ohio, March 5, 1829, and 
came to Shelby County with her parents in 1834. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dill settled on the farm in section 14, Dinsmore Town- 
ship, now owned and occupied by his widow and son, Harrison W. Dill, 
August 14, 1862. He enlisted in Co. H, 99th O. V. I., left his wife and 
one child, and went forth in defense of his country. He served faith- 
fully until the battle of Chickamauga, in September, 1863, in which he 
was engaged, and has not been heard of since that engagement. 
It is supposed that he was either killed in battle, or taken prisoner and 
died in prison. At his death the Union army lost a brave soldier, and 
Dinsmore Township a good citizen. 

Richard Botkin, 

deceased, was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, September 25, 1803, where 
he passed his minority days on a farm. On the 22d of October, 1829, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Short, of Hamilton County, Ohio, where she was 
born January 20, 1809. Mr. Botkin moved to Shelby County with his 
family in 1832, entered, made improvements, and settled on a part of 
section 5, Dinsmore Township, on which he lived and conducted the 
business of farming In connection with dealing in stock, until the time 
of his death, which occurred April 29, 1858. His companion died March 
19, 1839, leaving him with four small children viz., Martha, Russell, Rob- 
ert, and Hannah. In the fall of 1840 he married Miss Jane Elliott, 
daughter of Cornelius and Elizabeth Elliott, who was born in Licking 
County, Ohio, April 4, 1824, and came to Shelby County with her pa- 
rents in 1835. By this union he reared a family of six children, viz., 
Sarah M., John W., Alexander, Selvenis, Emma J., and Charles S., all of 
whom are now living except Emma J., who died in October, 1878. Mrs. 
Botkin is still residing on the old home farm near Botkins Station. Mr. 
Botkin was one of the most energetic, enterprising business men in the 
township, and at his death the church of which he was a member (viz., 
the Methodist Episcopal) lost one of its best members, and Dinsmore 
Township one of its leading citizens. 

After Mr. Botkin’s first entry of land, he made other purchases of 
land until he owned several hundred acres in the vicinity of where Bot- 
kins village is now located. During the erection of the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad, he contracted and graded three miles of the roadbed. 
He donated to the railroad company the right of way through his land, 
nearly a mile in length, with the understanding that the company would 
give him a station on his land, at the most convenient point for the ac- 
commodation of the citizens in the neighborhood. In his will, a short time 
prior to his death, he ordered a town to be laid out, which was done soon 
after his death, and given the name of Botkins in honor of him and to 
perpetuate his name. 


Jacob W. Zaenglein, 

son of Andrew and Mary M. Zaenglein, was born in Auglaize County, 
Ohio, November 9, 1838. He began working at the blacksmith trade in 
1857, which business he has since made his principal vocation, except 
about four years, during which time he was serving in the army in the 
war of 1861. On the 18th of April, 1861, he enlisted, and served 
nearly four months, and was discharged August, 1861. In October, 
1861, he re-enlisted in Co. G, 71st O. V. I., as a private. In January, 
1864, he re-enlisted as a veteran in same company and regiment. In 
December, 1864, he was transferred to Company K, same regiment, and 
commissioned as second lieutenant, and in February, 1865, he was trans- 
ferred to Company E, same regiment, and commissioned as first lieuten- 
ant, in which capacity he served until discharged from the service in 
October, 1865. 

In 1870 he came to Botkins, where he has since been conducting the 
business of hlacksmithing in all its branches. May 15, 1866, he married 
Miss Mary S. Hurm, then of Auglaize County, Ohio, but a native of 
Pennsylvania, where she was born March 30, 1841. By this union he 
has three children, viz., William C., Mary C., and Alonzo F. 

John H. Park, 

deceased, was born in New Jersey May 27, 1811. ne was a son of Joseph 
Park, a native of New Jersey, who married Hannah Hartpence, of that 
State. In 1831 or ’32 Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Park came to Ohio with 
their family, and located in Champaign County, and remained until in 
1833, when they came to Shelby County', entered, mnde improvements, 
and settled on the northeast quarter of section 30, Dinsmore Township, 
on which they’ lived until in 1863, when they moved to Troy, Miami 
County, where they’ passed the remainder of their days. They reared a 
family of nine children, John H., Mary, Ozias, Jane, Elizabeth, Easter, 
Wesley, Joseph R., and Isaac, five of whom are yet alive — Mary, Ozias, 
Elizabeth, Easter, and Joseph R. 

John II. Park, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby’ County with his 
parents in 1833, and located in Dinsmore Township. He made farming 
his principal avocation through life. May 28, 1835, he married Miss 
Catharine Noggle, then of Shelby County, born May’ 3, 1818, by whom 
he reared eight children, Isaac N., William R., Mary C., George W., Ben- 
jamin F., Jane, Harriett P., and Barbara E., all of whom are yet living. 
Mrs. Park died in 1863. Mr. Park departed this life June 7, 1875. 

William R. Park, 

second son of John H. and Catharine Park, was born in Dinsmore Town- 
ship, this county, February 17, 1841. On the 5th of August, 1862, he 
enlisted in Company H, 99th O. V. I., and served until July 16, 1865, 
when he was honorably’ discharged from the service. February 20, 1869, 
he married Miss Elizabeth, daughter of George and Eve Clinehcns. Miss 
Clinehens was born in Dinsmore Township, this county, July 3, 1846. By 
this union he has two children, Thurza 1). and Carrie E. He has made 
farming his principal business, and now owns a part of the Park home- 
stead, on which he is residing. 

Philtp Bridewesser, 

deceased, was born in Germany in 1804. He immigrated to America, and 
• located in Franklin County, Ohio, where, on the 4th of September, 1833, 
he married Miss Dorothy Zimpfer, then of Franklin County’, but a native 
of Germany, where she was born January 2, 1813. In the fall of 1834, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brideweeser came to Shelby County, entered, and settled 
on the east half of the northeast quarter of section 27, Dinsmore Town- 
ship, on which they passed the remainder of their days. He died July 
31, 1853. His companion died March 8, 1875. They reared a family of 
nine children, viz., Mary, Dorothy, Matthias, Godfrey, Philip, John, Henry, 
Sophia, and Valentine, three of whom are now dead, viz., Mary, Henry, 
and Valentine. The remaining six are now living in Shelby County. 

Thomas Ragan, 

deceased, was born in Virginia in 1804. When he had attained the age 
of eight years, his parents, Eli and Rebecca Ragan, came to Ohio and 
located in Ross County, where young Ragan grew to manhood. In 
1824 he came with his parents to Shelby County, and located in the 
southeastern part of Franklin Township, remained a few years, then 
moved to Wyandot County and located near Carey, where Thomas 
Ilagan married Miss Elizabeth Young, then of Wyandot County, but a 
native of Pickaway County, daughter of Philip and Nancj’ Young. Mr. 
Ragan returned to this county with his wife, and settled near Sidney. 
He was a miller by trade, which he made his avocation for a number of 
years, then turned his attention to forming, which he followed as his oc- 
cupation until death called him home. In 1830 he made improvements 
on a piece of land in Franklin Township, which now belongs to the Fridley 
farm. Mr. Ragan was a citizen of Franklin and Dinsmore townships 
from 1830 until his death, except two years, during which time he was 
residing in the Slate of Indiana. He died December 26, 1876. His 
wife departed this life January 3, 1877. He reared a family of nine 
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children, viz., Eli, Philip Y., Rebecca, Emily J., George, Lovina, Cath- 
arine, Harriet I., and John W. George died in Andersonville prison in 
1864. Rebecca died in 1854. Eli served about three years in the war 
of 1861. 

Philip Y. Ragan, 

son of Thomas and Elizabeth Ragan, was bom in Franklin Township, 
this county, March 9, 1831. He had made farming his principal 
vocation, and now owns a good farm in Dinsmore Township, which 
he is conducting with success. On the 6th of April, 1854, lie' married 
Miss Sarah A., daughter of Hector and Ann Lemon. Miss Lemon was 
born in Chester County, Pa., November 12, 1832, and was brought to 
Shelby County by her parents in June, 1833, who settled on the west half 
of section 27, Dinsmore Township. Mr. and Mrs. Ragan settled on her 
father’shome farm, on which they have since resided. They have a family 
of nine children, two sons and seven daughters. 

George Clinehens, 

deceased, was born in German}' March 24, 1815. He made farming his 
avoc'ation through life. In the beginning of the year 1838, he immigrated 
to America and located in Pittsburgh, Pa., where, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1838, he married Miss Eve Moot. Miss Moot was born in Germany 
February 12, 1815. She came to America in the summer of 1838, and 
located in Pittsburgh. Soon after marriage Mr. and Mrs. Clinehens moved 
to Richmond, Indiana, remained about four years, or until in 1842, when 
they came to Shelby County, and settled on eighty acres of land, which 
is the south half of the northwest quarter of section 29, Dinsmore Town- 
ship, on which Mr. Clinehens died January 2, lf>7 6. His companion is 
residing on the home farm. They reared a family of eight children, 
viz., Nicholas, Mary E., Conrad, George, Elizabeth, John G., David T., 
and Philip R., all of whom are now living. David T. is residing on the 
home farm in Dinsmore Township. 

Silas D. Allen, 

deceased, was horn in Vermont May 22, 1801. When yet a small child 
his parents, Whiting and Mehitable Allen, came to Ohio and settled in 
Fairfield County, where he passed his minority days on a farm. When 
he arrived at the age of eighteen years, or in 1819, he began working at 
the wheelwright and chair-making trades, which he followed about five 
years. He then turned his attention to contracting and building, which 
he followed until in 1832, when he turned his attention to clearing land 
and farming, which he conducted with success until his death. In 1824 
he married Miss Elizabeth George, then of Fairfield County, who died 
in the autumn of 1828. leaving him with two small children without the 
maternal care, viz., Philemon 11. and Elizabeth. In 1831 he married Miss 
Phebe A. Fridley, of Pickaway County, Ohio. Soon after his second 
marriage, he came to Shelby County, entered the east half of the 
northwest quarter of section 25, and the east half of the southwest 
quarter of section 24, Dinsmore Township. In 1832 he moved his fam- 
ily to this county, made improvements and settled on his land in section 
25, where he passed the remainder of his days. He died in June, 1850. 
His wife died in March, 1861. They reared a family of five chil- 
dren, viz., John S., George S., Oscar D., Isaac C., and Benjamin. George 
S. died February, 1861. Oscar D.and Isaac C. served in the war of 1861. 
Mr. Allen’s father served about eighteen mouths in the war of 1812. 

Philemon II. Allen, 

son of Silas D. Allen, was horn in Fairfield Co., Ohio, Feb. 27, 1826. 
He came to Shelby County with his father in 1832, and located in 
Dinsmore Township, where he was engaged at clearing land and farm- 
ing, until in the spring of 1850, when lie bought himself an ox-team 
and began teaming, which he followed about five years, or until in 1855, 
when he turned his attention to contracting and building, which he made 
his vocation until in 1863 or ’64, when he engaged in farming, which he 
has since been conducting with success, and now owns a good farm in 
Dinsmore Township, on which he has resided since 1^48. On the lltli 
of November, 1847, he married Miss Lydia A. Coleman, daughter of 
James H. and Susannah Coleman, who was born in Franklin Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, July 9, 1830. They reared a family of nine chil- 
dren, three sous and six daughters. 

Hector Lemon, 

deceased, was born in Maryland in 1789. In about 1823 he migrated to 
Pennsylvania and located in Chester County, where in 1825 he married 
Miss Ann Smith, of that county, born September 1, 1795. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lemon settled in Chester County, Pa., remained until June, 1833, when 
they went to Ohio and located in Shelby County, entered, made improve- 
ments, on the west half of the southeast quarter of section 27, Dins- 
more Township, on which Mr. Lemon died April 18, 1851. Ilis com- 
panion survived him until September 15, 1867, when she died in Sid- 
ney, this county, where she had resided about five years. They reared a 
family of four children, Sarah A., Mary J., Esther C., and Rebecca E. 


Mary J. and Esther C. are now dead. Sarah A. married Philip Ragan, 
and is now living on her father’s home farm. Rebecca E. married Philip 
Summers, and now resides in Henry County, Iowa. Mr. Lemon served 
about one year in the war of 1812, and in 1852 his family received a 
warrant from the Government, calling for 160 acres of land for his ser- 
vices during that war. 

Samuel Elliott, Retired Farmer, P. O. Anna. 

Mr. Elliott was born in Licking County, Ohio, May 15, 1812, where 
his minority days were passed on a farm. He is a son of Cornelius 
Elliott, who was born in Maryland in September, 1778. He came to 
Ohio some time prior to 1803, and located near Newark, Licking County, 
where he married Miss Elizabeth Evans, of the same county. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliott remained in Licking County until in October, 1835, when 
they, with twelve children, came to Shelby County, purchased and set- 
tled on 120 acres of land in section 6, Dinsmore Township, on which they 
passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Elliott died July 20, 1839, 
aged forty-nine years. Mr. Elliott departed this life May 4, 1865. He 
served in the war of 1812. He reared a family of twelve children, viz., 
John, Samuel, Cornelius, Eliza, James, Joseph, William, Jane, Lorenzo, 
Margaret, Alexander, and Elizabeth, six of whom are yet alive, viz., 
Samuel, Joseph, Jane, Lorenzo, Alexander, and Elizabeth. 

Samuel Elliott, subject of this sketch, came with his parents to Shelby 
County in October, 1835, and located near where Botkins has since been 
laid out. On the 14th of March, 1837, he married Miss Jane Dill, 
daughter of Richard C. and Hannah Dill. Miss Dill was born in Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio, December 11,1815, and came to this county with her 
parents in October, 1832, as elsewhere mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
settled on a piece of land in section 31, Dinsmore Township, on which 
he made improvements and lived fifteen years, or until in 1852, when he 
sold his farm in section 31, purchased and moved on a farm in section 
20, same township, remained on this farm until in October, 1880, when 
he sold his land, phrehased and moved on a small farm in section 28, 
three-fourths of a mile north of Anna, on which they are now residing. 
They reared a family of eleven children, viz., Richard D., Joseph D., 
Elizabeth, Angeline and Catharina (twins), Amanda, Jane, James, 
Hannah, Samuel, and Minerva. Angeline died when at the age of 
eighteen years. Mr. Elliott served as justice of the peace for Dins- 
more Township eighteen years ; also filled the office of land appraiser one 
term, and constable one year. 

Alexander Elliott, 

seventh son of Cornelius and Elizabeth Elliott, was born in Licking 
County, Ohio, June 16, 1828. He came to Shelby County with his parents 
in 1835, and located in Dinsmore Township. He has made farming 
his vocation. May 24, 1849, he married Miss Elizabeth Ileyo, then of 
Auglaize County, Ohio, but a native of Pennsylvania, where she was 
born May 15, 1826. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott settled on his father’s home 
farm in Dinsmore Township, remained until in 1865, when they moved 
on the farm where they now reside, one-half mile north of Botkins. 

George Turner 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, January 17, 1805. On the 28th of 
January, 1830, he married Miss Catharine Munch, daughter of John and 
Mary M. Munch, born in Virginia November 20, 1810, and came to 
Greene County, Ohio, with her parents in 1816. In November, 1832, 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner came to Shelby County, entered, made improve- 
ments, and settled on forty acres of land in the east half of the south- 
east quarter of section 28, Dinsmore Township, on which they re- 
mained about ten months, when, on account of the milk sickness, 
they sold their land in this county and moved back to Greene County, 
where they remained four years, or until in August, 1837, when they re- 
turned to this county, entered, made improvements, and settled on the 
west half of the southwest quarter of section 22, Dinsmore Township, 
on which they have since resided. They reared a family of ten children, 
viz., John, Patience, Joseph, George, Mercy, Charity, Robert, Mary, 
Catharine, and Wesley. John and George are now deceased. George 
served in the war of 1861, and died at Harper’s Ferry, Va., March 21, 
1865. Mr. Turner made farming his principal avocation until a few 
years since, when he retired from all business, and is now living a re- 
tired life, esteemed and respected by all that know him, and is looked 
upon as one of Dinsmore’s early settlers. 

John Taylor, 

f 

an old and esteemed citizen of Dinsmore Township, was born near Mil- 
ton, Pennsylvania, February 18, 1810. When he had attained the age 
of nine years, he came in company with his parents to Ohio, and located 
in Bath Township, Greene County. He is a son of David and Ann lay- 
lor, who came to Shelby County in 1834, entered, made improvements, 
and settled oji one hundred and sixty acres of land in section 2;>, Dins- 
more Township, where David Taylor died in 1835. John Tayloi , sub- 
ject of this sketch, came to Shelby County in January, 183 j, entered 
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one hundred and twenty acres of land in section 25, Dinsmore Town- 
ship, on which he has since resided. He lias made other purchases, and 
now owns a farm of one hundred and seventy acres of good land, which 
is under a good state of cultivation, and well improved. December 10, 
1335, he married Miss Margaret Staley, daughter of Jacob and Margaret 
Staley. Miss Staley was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, May 3, 
1810. She came to this county witli her parents in 1831, and settled in 
Salem Township. They reared a family of seven children, viz., Eliza- 
beth, Mary A., Margaret, David, Jacob, George, and Amanda. Mr. 
Taylor filled the office of trustee of Dinsmore Township one year. 

Erasmus B. Toland 

was born in Berkeley County, Virginia, September 29, 1808. He is a 
son of Andrew and Rachel (Montgomery) Toland. When he had 
attained the age of thirteen years, or in 1821, he moved with his parents 
to Morgan County, Virginia, where, on the 9th of April, 1829, he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah A., daughter of John Johnson, of Morgan County, 
where she was born January 25, 1809. Mr. and Mrs. Toland came to 
Ohio in October, 1829, and located in Miami County, where they re- 
mained about four years, or until October, 1833, when they came to 
this county, purchased eighty acres of land in the south half of section 
20, Dinsmore Township, on which he resided about forty-nine years, and 
has been a citizen of Dinsmore Township since 1833. His companion 
died May 13, 1840, leaving him with five small children, three of whom 
grew to years of maturity, viz., Ann M., John W., and Nancy C. John 
W. died at Memphis, Tennessee, while serving in the late war. Nancy 
C. died in May, 1878. Ann M. is now living in Sidney. On the 10th 
of December, 1840, Mr. Toland married Nancy Sheets, of Miami County, 
where she was born September 23, 1819, by whom, he reared seven chil- 
dren, Robert M., Alfred E., Susannah, George B., James N., Charles 
C. and Martha, all of whom are yet living. Alfred E. and Robert M. 
served in the war of 1861. Mrs. Toland departed this life Aprjl 28, 
1856. On the 1 1th of October, 1857, Mr. Toland married for his third 
wife Mary liams, then of Dinsmore Township, daughter of Thomas and 
Mercy liams. Miss liams was born in Washington County, Fa., Decem- 
ber 11, 1811. She came to Shelby County with her parents in 1835, 
and located in Dinsmore Township. 

Adam Young, 

son of Philip and Nancy Young, was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, 
April 1, ls20. He came to Shelby County with his father, and located 
in Franklin Township in 1830, where he grew to manhood on a farm. 
He has made farming his principal vocation, and now owns a farm 
of eighty acres in section 26, Dinsmore Township, on which he has 
resided since 1854. March 11, 1841, he married Miss Mary Noland, 
daughter of Wesley and Martha Noland. Miss Noland was born in 
Adams County, Ohio, April 25, 1822, and came to Shelby County with 
her parents in 1839. By this union he reared a family' of seven children, 
viz., Philip W., Keziah A., John R,, William R. H., Eliza, Druzilla C., 
and Martha O. Keziah A. is now dead. 

John M. Fridley, 

son of George and Eliza Fridley, was born in Franklin Township, 
Shelby County, March 31, 1835, where he passed his minority days. He 
has made farming his vocation, and now owns a good farm in section 24, 
Dinsmore Township, on which he has resided since 1863. December 16, 
1856, he married Miss Elizabeth, daughter of John and Margaret Tay- 
lor, who was born in Dinsmore Township, this county, September 3, 
1836. By this union he has ten children, three sons and seven daugh- 
ters. 

William H. Abbott 

was born in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, January 18, 1818. 
He is a son of William and Catharine Abbott, who emigrated to Ohio 
in 1828, and located in Fairfield County, remained four years, or until 
1832, when they came to Shelby County, and located iu Franklin 
Township. William H. Abbott, subject of this sketch, came to this 
county with his parents in 1832, and has since been a citizen of 
the county. On the 16th of August, 1836, he married Miss Susan- 
nah, daughter of Daniel and Susannah Woodring, then of this county, 
but a native of Fairfield, Ohio, where she was born December 15, 18)5. 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbott came to Dinsmore Township in November, 1836, 
and settled on the farm in section 6, on which they have since resided. 
He has made farming his vocation, and now owns a good farm of 162 
acres, on which he has conducted the business of farming with success. 
He reared a family of six children, viz., Catharine, Sarah A., Daniel 
W., Eli, Mary J., and Margaret, one of whom is now dead, viz., Mary 
J. His two sons, Daniel W. and Eli, served in the war of 1861. 

Eli Abbott 

was born in Dinsmore Township, Shelby County, on the 30th of 
July, 1844. He is a son of William H. and Susannah Abbott. He 


was educated in the common schools of Dinsmore Township; also 
attended normal school at Sidney. In the fall of 1864, he began teach- 
ing school in Auglaize County, taught three months, or until Feb- 
ruary 13, 1865, when he enlisted in Company D, 192d O. V. I., and 
served until some time after the close of the war. He was discharged 
from the service September 7, 1865, and then returned to his home in 
Dinsmore Township. On the 26th of October, 1865, he married Miss 
Charity, daughter of George and Catharine Turner, who was born in 
Dinsmore Township, this county, August 21, 1843. Mr. and Mrs. 
Abbott settled on the farm in section 6, Dinsmore Township, on which 
they have since resided. They have a family of four children, three 
sons and one daughter. In the fall of 1868 he again began teaching, 
which he followed as his vocation about four months each winter, and 
conducted his farm during the summer months, until 1880, when he re- 
tired from teaching, and has since given all of his time to farming, which 
he has conducted successfully, and now owns a farm of one hundred and 
twenty acres in section 6, Dinsmore Township. 

Samuel F. Boyer, 

deceased, was born in Pennsylvania, February 12, 1815. He was a son 
of Samuel and Christina Boyer, who came to Ohio and located in Fair- 
field County, remained until in 1833, when they came to Shelby County 
and settled on the farm now owned by J.J. Schilling in Frankiin Town- 
ship, on which they remained until 1847, when they moved to Dinsmore 
Township, and located on the farm now owned by George Fogt, Sr., one 
mile south of Botkins, where they passed the remainder of their days. 
Mr. Boyer died in 1861. His companion departed this life November 
20, 1867. They reared a family of ten children, viz., Elizabeth, Daniel, 
Lucinda, Samuel F., Joseph, Mary, George, Christina, William, and Sa- 
vina. Only four of the above named children are now living, viz., Eliz- 
abeth, Mary, William, and Savina. 

Samuel F. Boyer, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County with 
his parents as above stated. He made farming his principal avocation 
through life, which he conducted with success, and was considered one 
among the leading farmers of Dinsmore Township. At the time of his 
death he owned five farms in Dinsmore Township; in all there were 
three hundred and ninety acres of good land. On the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1842, he married Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Jesse W. and Sarah 
Teach. Miss Veach was born in Shenandoah County, Virginia, Juty 15, 
1822. She came to Shelby County with her parents in 1832, and settled 
on the farm now owned by Christian Simmers, three-quarters of a mile 
south of Anna, in Franklin Township, where Mr. Veach died January 
22, 1853. Mrs. Veach is still living at the advanced age of eighty-four 
years, and is now making her home with her daughter, Elizabeth Boyer, 
in Dinsmore Township. Mr. and Mrs. Boyer settled on the farm now 
owned and occupied by his widow, which is the west half of the north- 
east quarter of section 9, Dinsmore Township, on which Mr. Boyer died 
May 14, 1878, leaving a wife and ten children, viz., Sarah J., George W., 
Harriett E., Christina, Samuel F., William II., Joseph H., Mary F., James 
E., and Anna D., and many friends to mourn the loss of a kind husband, 
an indulgent parent, and a good citizen. 

George W. Boyer, 

eldest son of Samuel F. and Elizabeth Boyer, was born in Dinsmore 
Township April 24, 1846. He enlisted in Company F, 20th O. V. I., in 
October, 1861; was actively engaged in the battles of Fort Donaldson, 
Shiloh, Champion Hills, and Atlanta; also several other minor engage- 
ments not here mentioned. In the fall of 1863 he re-enlisted as a veteran 
in the same company and regiment, and served until after the close of the 
war in 1865. He returned to his home in June, 1865. In February, 1868, 
he married Miss Nancy Blue, daughter of James and Sarah Blue, born 
in Franklin Township, this county, April 28, 1846. By this union he 
has five children, three sons and two daughters. He makes farming his 
vocation, and now owns a farm in section 3, Dinsmore Township, on 
which he now resides. 

Eber F. Mede 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, on the 12th of April, 1822. He is a 
son of Jonathan and Zilpah Mede. Ilis father died when he was yet a 
small child, leaving him without the paternal care. His mother married 
Joseph Brunner in 1826. In 1834 became to Shelby County with his 
mother and stepfather, and located in the southeast corner of Dinsmore 
Township, and lie has since been a citizen of Dinsmore Township. In 
1837 or ’8 he attended the first term of school taught in the township. 
This school was taught by William D. Johnston, in a log-cabin school- 
house which stood on the ground now occupied by the Botkins burying- 
ground. He attended the common school during the winter months until 
he was nineteen years of age. He then attended school at Sidney one 
year. In 1842 he began teaching during the winter months, and attend- 
ing school through the summer, which he followed as his vocation until 
in 1848, when he turned his attention to farming during the summer 
months, and teaching four or five months each winter. He continued to 
make farming and teaching his vocation until 1874, when he retired 
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from teaching, and has since been giving all of his time to farming, which 
he has conducted with success, and now owns a good farm of eighty 
acres in the northeast quarter of section 20, Dinsmore Township, on 
which he has resided since the summer of 1848. On the 20th of April, 
1848, he married Miss Amanda, daughter of Richard C. and Hannah 
Dill. Miss Dill was born in Hamilton County, April 26, 1826, and came 
to this county with her parents in October, 1832, who settled in Dins- 
more Township. By this union he reared four children, viz., Franklin 
L., Richard D., Hannah S., and William. Franklin L. and Hannah S. 
are now dead. Mr. Mede served as justice of the peace for Dinsmore 
Township two terms, clerk of the township one term, and trustee one 
term. He is highly esteemed by ail that know him, and is classed as 
one among Dinsmore’s leading citizens. 

John Zimpfer 

was born near Canal Winchester, in Ohio, March 17, 1839. He is a son 
of Jacob and Julian Zimpfer. In 1840 he was brought to Shelby County 
by his parents, who settled in Dinsmore Township, one mile and a half 
east of Anna, where young Zimpfer passed his minority days on a farm. 
He has made farming his avocation, and now ownrf a good farm in Dins- 
more Township, on which he is now residing and conducting the business 
of farming. On the 25th of November, 1869, he married Miss Margaret 
Beamer, of Franklin Township, this county, daughter of Henry and Su- 
sannah Beamer. Mr. and Mrs. Zimpfer settled on the farm in section 
16, Dinsmore Township, where they now reside. They have three chil- 
dren, viz., John L., Henry J., and Jennie M. 

John Jacob Zimpfer, 

deceased, was born in Germany, June 20, 1802, where he grew to man- 
hood. On the 13th of September, 1827, he married Miss Julia Dortha 
Zipper, a native of Germany, where she was born October 30, 1798. Mr. 
and Mrs. Zimpfer emigrated to America in 1831, landing in New York 
city, where they remained a short time, and then continued their journey 
westward until they reached Franklin County, Ohio. There they located 
near Canal Winchester, remained about nine years, or until in 1840, when 
they came to Shelby County, purchased and settled on a farm in Dins- 
more Township, one mile and a half east of where Anna Station is now 
located, on which Mr. Zimpfer conducted the business of farming suc- 
cessfully until the time of his death, which occurred November 9, 1862. 
His companion survived him until February 22, 1881, when she died in 
Sidney at her daughter’s, Mrs. George Kah. They reared a family of 
nine children, viz., Rachel, Dortha, Caroline, George, Sarah, Jacob, John, 
Frederick, and Lewis, all of whom are now married, have families, and 
reside in Shelby County. Mr. Zimpfer served about eight years in the 
army of his native country. 

George Reynolds, Retired Farmer; P. O. Montra. 

Mr. Reynolds is a son of William and Mary Reynolds. He was born 
in Columbia County, N. Y., April 16, 1812, where his minority days were 
passed on a farm. Oct. 19, 1836, he married Miss Rebecca, daughter of 
Amos and Martha Larkin, of Saratoga County, N. Y. In May, 1838, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds came to Ohio and located in Sidney. In Sept. 
1838, he in company with his brother-in-law, Henry Larkin, purchased 
of James B. McKinney two hundred and forty acres of land in the north 
half of section 24, Dinsmore Township, on which lie made some improve- 
ments, erected a cabin, and in November, 1841, he moved on his land, 
where he has since resided. In 1850 he purchased his partner’s interest 
in the farm, and now is the owner of the entire farm, which ranks second 
to none in Dinsmore Township. About 180 acres of the land are now 
under cultivation, with a good frame house and a large barn, erected on 
the farm, which is the result of Mr. R.’s own hard labor and energy, 
which classed him among the best farmers in the township. His com- 
panion died Oct. 31, 1879. 

Peter Gerber, 

deceased, was born in Switzerland Dec. 4, 1803, where he passed his 
minority days. He was a carpenter by trade, which he followed as his 
vocation for several years. When he had attained the age of twenty-five 
years, he went to Holland, where he enlisted in the standing army, in 
which he remained five years, when lie emigrated to America and located 
in Miamisburg, Montgomery County, O., where he married Miss Sarah 
Freemore, then of Miamisburg, but a native of Pennsylvania, where she 
was born Aug. 30, 1794. Mr. and Mrs. Gerber settled in Montgomery 
County, remained until in the fall of 1836, when they came to Shelby 
County, entered, made improvements, and settled on the N. E. quarter 
of section 23, Dinsmore Township, on which Mr. Gerber died Oct. 9, 
1874. His companion is still surviving him, and is now residing on the 
old home farm with her son, John C. Gerber. They reared a family of 
three children, viz., Samuel, John C., and Lucinda. 

John C. Gerber, second son of Peter Gerber, was born in Dinsmore 
Township, this county. Oct. 7, 1837. He has made farming his vocation, 
and now owns the old home farm and several other farms in Dinsmore 


Township. He is considered one of the leading farmers in the township. 
Feb. 15, 1856, he married Miss Catharine Smith, by whom he has six 
children, three sons and three daughters. 

John W. Fridley, 

son of Lewis and Susannah Fridley, was born in Pickaway County, O., 
Feb. 14, 1822, where his boyhood days were spent on a farm. In the 
spring of 1847 he came to Shelby County and made his home with his 
brother George Fridley, in Franklin Township. About three years prior 
to his coming to this county, or in 1844, he purchased the S. E. quarter 
of section 23, Dinsmore Township. During the summer of 1847 he 
erected a dwelling on his land, and made some other improvements. 
October 10, 1847, he married Miss Martha J., daughter of Adam and 
Sarah Young. Miss Young was born in Pickaway Count}', O., Sept. 8, 
1824, and came to this county with her parents in 1830 or ’31. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fridley settled on his land in Dinsmore Township, on which they 
have since resided. They reared a family of five children, viz., Adam, 
Sarah L., Jason B. F., John W. A., and Eliza L. Mr. Fridley has made 
farming his principal vocation, and now owns a good farm of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, which he is conducting with success. 

John Faler, Retired Farmer. 

Mr. Faler was born in Lebanon County, Pa., Jan. 14, 1807. When he 
had attained the age of sixteen years, or in 1823, he came with his pa- 
rents, George and Eva Faler, to Ohio, and located in Perry County. In 
1830 he married Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel and Susannah Ber- 
ket, of Perry County, where she was born in July, 1812. In June, 1836, 
Mr. and Mrs. Faler came to Shelby County, purchased, made improve- 
ments, and settled on the east half of the N. W. quarter of section 27, 
Dinsmore Township, on which he has since resided. His companion 
died March 10, 1879. He reared a family of seven children: Christo- 
pher, George, John, Susannah, Mary, Elizabeth, and Catharine. John 
Faler died Nov. 27, 1874. 

Philip Brideweeser, 

son of Philip and Dorothy Brideweeser, was born in Dinsmore Town- 
ship, this county, Feb. 19, 1843. On the 17th of March, 1867, he married 
Miss Mary, daughter of Christian and Mary Fogt, of Franklin Town- 
ship, where she was born March 17, 1837. Mr. and Mrs. B. settled on 
eightYacres of land in section 21, Dinsmore Township, on which they 
lived until 1874, when he traded his farm in section 21 for the farm in 
section 28, same township, on which he moved his family and has since 
resided. His companion died Feb. 12, 1879, leaving him with a family 
of six children, five of whom are now living, viz., Sophia C., Mary A. D., 
Christopher M., George E., and Joseph V. Mr. B. has made farming 
his principal avocation, which he has conducted with success. 

John B. Foot, 

son of Christian E. and Mary Fogt, was born in Franklin Township, 
this county, April 30, 1842. He received a common school education. 
He has made farming his principal vocation, and now owns a good farm 
of one hundred acres in Dinsmore Township. In 1879 he invented the 
Hay Rake, known as the Automatic Sulky Rake (or self-dumping rake). 
He received the patent on his invention Feb. 24, 1880; since that time 
a number of the rakes have been manufactured by The Sidney Agricul- 
tural Works and sold to farmers in different parts of Shelby and adjoin- 
ing counties, which is giving entire satisfaction to the parties using them. 
Jan. 5, 1865, he married Miss Harriet, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Ragan, born May 6, 1849. Mr. and Mrs. Fogt settled on a farm in Dins- 
more Township, and have since been citizens of the township. In 1876 
he purchased a farm in section 29, on which they have since resided. 
They have six children — two sons and four daughters. 

Christian E. Foot, 

deceased, was bom in Baden, Germany, Dec. 14, 1809. He emigrated 
to America in 1833, and located in Shelby County, O. On the 23d of 
Dec. 1839, he married Miss Mary Boyer, then of Shelby County, but a 
native of Berks County, Pa., where she was born Dec. 14, 1821. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fogt settled on the farm in section 34, Franklin Township, now 
owned and occupied by their son, C. Fogt, Jr., on which they lived until 
the spring of 1881, when they moved to Anna, where he died March 18, 
1882. They reared a family of seven children, viz., Christina A., John 
B., Lucinda, George W., Mary A., Christian E., and Samuel F., all of 
whom are now living except Mary A., who died in February, 1879. 

Samdel Flesher 

was born in Hanover County, Virginia, December 21, 1823, where he 
passed his minority days. He is a son of John and Mary Flesher. He 
is a millwright and house-carpenter by trade, which, in connection with 
farming, has been his avocation. In 1870 he retired from his trade, and 
has since given his attention to farming, which he has conducted with 
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success, and now own3 a good farm in Dlnsmore Township. On the 
24th of September, 1864, lie enlisted in Company II, 29th O. V. V. I., 
2d division. 20th Army Corps. He was with Sherman on his march to 
the sea. He was discharged at Washington, D. C., June 5, 1865, and 
returned to his home. Tn 1847 became to Shelby County, and made his 
home with Daniel Flesher in Dinsmore Township. January 20, 1850, 
he married Miss Delila Slagle, then of Champaign County, but a native 
of Virginia, where she was bprn March 18, 1827. Mr. and Mrs. Flesher 
settled on the east half of the southwest quarter of section 57, Dinsmore 
Township, remained three years, when they moved to Champaign 
County, Ohio; remained three years, moved to Logan County, but 1857 
again found them located in Dinsmore Township, this county, where 
they lived until 1868, when they moved back to Logan County, remained 
two years, when they returned to this county, and settled in Dinsmore 
Township, where he has since resided. His companion departed this 
life June 18, 1881. He reared one child, viz., Elizabeth, now Mrs. Wilson 
Dill, who resides in Dinsmore Township, with whom Mr. Flesher is now 
making his home. 

Balser Haqelberger, Retired Farmer, P. O. Anna. 

Mr. Hagelberger was born in France April 13, 1827. He is a son of 
Philip J. and Julian Hagelberger, who were natives of France. In the 
fall of 1833, they emigrated with their family to America, landing in 
New York City, remained about six weeks, when they came to Shelby 
County, Ohio, and settled on 240 acres of land in section 8, Dinsmore 
Township, on which they spent the remainder of their days. Philip 
J. Hagelberger died in June, 1837, aged fifty-four years. His companion 
survived him until September, 1847, aged sixty-four years, when her 
spirit took its flight. They reared a family of five children, viz., Cath- 
arine, Philip, Peter, Julian, and Balser. Peter and Balser are the only 
ones of the family that are now living. 

Balser Hagelberger, subject of this sketch, came to America in 1833, 
and settled in Dinsmore Township, where he spent his minority days on 
the farm with his parents. In October, 1854, he married Miss Frederica 
Fogt, daughter of George and Julian Fogt. Miss Fogt was born in 
Baden, Germany, March 4, 1834, and came to America with her parents 
in 1844, and located in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hagelberger settled on a farm in section 8, Dinsmore Town- 
ship, where they remained and followed farming until January, 1882, 
when they left their farm, moved to Anna, and are now living a retired 
life. They reared a family of six children, viz., Julian, George, Jacob, 
Samuel, William, and Sophia. 

Peter Hagelberger, 

son of Philip J. and Julian Hagelberger, was born in France June 18, 
1820. He emigrated to America with his parents in the autumn of 1833, 
and located in Dinsmore Township, Shelby Count}-, on the farm in sec- 
tion 8, on which he has since resided, making farming his principal 
avocation. He now owns 287 acres of good land: On the 10th of Oc- 

tober, 1849, he married Miss Caroline Kali, daughter of Christian and 
Julia Kali, then of Shelby County, but a native of Baden, Germany, 
where she was born September 8, 1828, and came to America with her 
father in 1848. By this union they reared a family of six children, viz., 
Julian, Caroline, Mary, Christopher, Phebe, and Louisa. 

Dr. P. R. Clinehens, 

son of George and Eve Clinehens, was born in Dinsmore Township, this 
county, February 14, 1855. He received a common school education; 
also attended the union school at Sidney one year, and then three years 
at Lebanon, Ohio. In 1877 he began the study of medicine under the 
tutorage of Dr. Le Fevre, ol' Anna. He attended lectures at Cincinnati, 
and graduated in the class of 1880, at the Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. In March, 1881, he located at Botkins, where he has 
since been engaged in the practice of medicine. March 30, 1879, he 
married Miss Lou E. Weatherhead, of Miami County, Ohio, where she 
was born December 15, 1862, by whom he has one child, vjz., Ilolla H. 

William B. Flesher, 

deceased, was born in Greene County, Ohio, July 10, 1843. He was a 
son of Daniel and Elizabeth Flesher, who came to Shelby County in 
1847, and settled on the east half of the southwest quarter of section 27, 
where they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Flesher died Sep- 
tember 28, 1856. Mr. Flesher died September 15, 1856. 

William B. Flesher, subject of this sketch, came with his parents to 
Dinsmore Township, this county, in 1847. On the 31st of July, 1862, 
he enlisted in Company C, 99lh 0. V. L, served his country faithfully 
until after the close of the war, and was honorably discharged from the 
service May 18, 1865. On the 1st of January, 1866, he married Miss 
Caroline, daughter of Lewis and Sarah Kak. Mr. and Mrs. William 
B. Flesher settled on his father’s home farm, remained about two years, 
when he purchased and moved on the farm in section 21, Dinsmore 
Township, on which he died April 1, 1877, leaving his companion with 


three small children, viz., Ida M., Lula S., and Clora, and many friends 
to mourn the loss of a kind husband, an indulgent father, and a good 
citizen. 

Benjamin Good 

was born near Reading, Pennsylvania, October 11, 1818. When he had 
attained the age of six years, or in 1824, his parents, Philip and Eliza- 
beth Good, moved to Virginia, and located thirteen miles north of Rich- 
mond, where they remained until August, 1832, when they moved to 
'| Ohio, stopped in Greene Count}- one year, and in August, 1833, they 
came to Shelby County, entered, and settled on the east half of the south- 
west quarter of section 27, Dinsmore Township, on which they lived until 
1823, when they moved to Wabash, Indiana, where they passed the re- 
mainder of their days. 

Benjamin Good, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County with 
his parents in 1833, and has since been a citizen of the township. On 
the 3d of October, 1847, he married Miss Sarah, daughter of John and 
Mary M. Munch. Miss Munch was born in Greene County, Ohio, De- 
cember 13, 1824, and came to Shelby County with her parents in 1832. 
Mr. and Mrs. Good .settled on the north half of the northwest quarter 
of section 21, on which he has since resided. They have a family of 
six children, viz., John M., William n., Mary M., Nancy J., Benjamin 
F., and Samuel E. Mr. Good has made farming his business, and now 
owns a farm of eighty acres. 

Ewalt Fey, Retired Farmer, 

was born in Germany April 27, 1813. He is a son of Henry and Mar- 
garet Fey. He is a stonemason by trade, which, in connection with 
forming, has been his business through life. In 1838 he married Miss 
Anna C. Aberhardt, of Germany, born September 25, 1803. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fey remained in their native country until in 1847, when they, with 
two children, emigrated to America and located in Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
maining until 1848, when they came to Shelby County, Ohio, and set- 
tled in Dinsmore Township. Since his settlement in this township he 
has given the greater part of his time to forming, which he has conducted 
with success, and now owns a good farm of 140 acres, in section 21, on 
which he has resided since March 29, 1866. His companion died December 
13, 1876. He reared a family of two children, viz., Henry and Christian. 
He served two years in the German army. 

Henry Fey was born in Germany, October 11, 1839. He came to 
America with his parents in 1847. On the 1st of June, 1865, he married 
Miss Adeline Bohlender, then of Dayton, Ohio, but a native of Germany, 
where she was born November 25, 1840. Mr. and Mrs. Fey settled on 
the home farm with his father, where they have since resided. They 
have three children, Anna M., Elizabeth, and Sophia. 

George E. Wipord 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, January 23, 1824. He is a son of 
Jacob and Catharine Wiford, who came to Shelby County in 1833, entered, 
and settled on one hundred and sixty acres of land in the south half of 
section 9, Dinsmore Township, on which Jacob Wiford died October 12, 
1880. 

George E. Wiford, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County with 
his parents in 1833, and has since been a resident of Dinsmore Town- 
ship. On the 21st of January, 1847, he married Miss Mary A., daughter 
of Samuel and Mary Blakeley, born April 8, 1829. Mr. and Mrs. Wiford 
settled on a part of his father’s home form, where they have since re- 
sided. They have nine children now living, viz., Anthony J., Martha J., 
Samuel J., Sarah C., Elizabeth M., Ilarry II., Nancy M., George A., and 
Harriet A. Mr. Wiford has made forming his business. 

John C. Ljnton, 

son of James H. and Anna E. Linton, was born in Logan County, Ohio, 
July 12, 1851. When at the age of fourteen years, he began working in 
a saw-mill at Belle Centre, Logan County, for W m. H. Young, with whom 
he remained several years, and has since been engaged in the manufac- 
turing of, and dealing in all kinds of hard wood lumber,, which business 
he has made a success. In 1874, he, in company with L. Davis, came to 
Shelby County and erected the steam saw-mill known as the Linton 
mills, which he has since been operating. The mill is located in Dins- 
more Township, two miles south of Botkins. November 4, 1872, he 
married Miss Catharine, daughter of Michael and Mary O’Donnell, then 
of Franklin County, Ohio, but a native of New York State, where she 
was born October 25, 1856. By this union he has two children, viz., Ida 
M. and Emma E. 

Philip Metz, Farmer; P. O., Montra. 

Mr. Metz was born in France November 2, 1824. He is a son of Jacob 
and Catharine Metz. He emigrated to America in 1840 with his father’s 
family, and located in Stark County, Ohio, where he remained until in 
the fall of 1848, when lie came to Shelby County, entered the west half 
of the northwest quarter of section 13, and a few weeks later he pur- 
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chased the east half of the northeast quarter of section 14, Dinsmore 
Township, on which he made improvements, and has since resided. He 
has made farming his business through life, and now owns a good farm 
of 240 acres of land in one body ; also, other farms not joining his homo 
farm. On the 12th of April, 1852, he married Miss Cathurine, daughter 
of Christian and Elizabeth Elsass, then of Auglaize County, Ohio, but 
a native of France, where she was born September 29, 1832, and came 
to America with her parents in 1834. They have a family of nine chil- 
dren, viz., Jacob, Mary C., Christian, George, Philip, Caroline, William, 
Michael, and Elizabeth. Mr. and Mrs. Metz are members of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

William P. Davis 

was born in Clarke County, Ohio, November 3, 1819. He is a son of 
Zebe S. and Sarah Davis. In the autumn of 1847 he went to Anderson, 
Indiana, where, on the 1st of November, 1847, he married Miss Matilda 
A., daughter of Ichabod and Sarah Davis. Soon after their marriage 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis came to Shelby County and located in Jackson 
Township, remained a few weeks, then moved to Clarke County, Ohio, 
where they remained uutil May, 1856, when they moved to Illinois 
and located in McLain County, where his companion died March 25, 
1857, leaving him with three small children, viz., Franklin R., Horace 
W., and Ira W., without the maternal care. Shortly after the death 
of his companion he returned with his children to Ohio, and located 
in Champaign County, where he remained for several months, or 
until some time in 1858, when he again came to Shelby County, and 
settled on his land in section 13, Dinsmore Township, which he had pur- 
chased some years prior. In September, 1861, he enlisted in the com- 
pany known as the Benton cadets, and served about four months, or 
until the disorganization of the company, when he returned to his home 
in Shelby County. In 1862 he married Miss Magdalena Heintz, then of 
Shelby County, but a native of France. They have a family of ten 
children, seven sons and three daughters. He has made farming his 
principal business, and now owns a good farm in Dinsmore Township, 
which he is conducting with success. He was also engaged in the man- 
ufacture of tile in connection with farming about eight or nine years. 

John J. Kraft, 

deceased, son of Michael Kraft, was born in Germany October 1, 1802. 
He emigrated to America in 1832, and located in Medina County, 
Ohio, where on the 1st of January, 1833, he married Miss Catharine, 
daughter of Jacob and Christina Frank. Miss Frank was born in 
Germany, December 17, 1809, and came to America with her parents 
in 1831. Mr. and Mrs. Kraft settled in Medina County, remained until 
1835, when they moved to Crawford County, Ohio, remained five years, 
or until in 1835, when they moved to Crawford County, Ohio, remained 
five years, when they came to Shelby County, and settled on the banks of 
the Miami River, about half way between Sidney and Pori Jefferson. 
Here they remained one year, when they came to Dinsmore Township, 
purchased and moved on forty acres of land in the northeast quarter 
of section 27, remained until in December, 1853, when he sold his land 
in section 27, purchased, made improvements, and moved on the north- 
east quarter of section 19, same township, on which he passed the re- 
mainder of his days. He died September 12, 1878. His widow is living 
on the home farm with her son, Wm. R. Kraft. They reared a family 
of ten children, viz., Rachel, John, Caroline, Mary, Jacob, Catharine, 
Christopher, Elizabeth E., Sarah J., and William R., two of whom are 
now dead, Christopher and Mary. Christopher died in Kentucky, while 
serving in the war of 1861. John Kraft served near three years in the 
war of 1861. 

William R. Kraft, 

son of John J. and Catharine Kraft, was born on the farm where he now 
resides, in section 19, Dinsmore Township, this county, July 2, 1854. 
He has made farming his vocation, and now owns a farm of eighty acres 
of land, a part of which is the home farm, on which he is now living. 
On the 12tli of September, 1875, he married Miss Hannah E., daughter 
of John and Lydia Kleinhans, who was born in Dinsmore Township, 
July 25, 1854, by whom he has three children, John H., Minnie F., and 
George L. 

Georoe Wenger, Farmer; P. O., Dinsmore. 

Mr. Wenger is a son of George and Mary M. Wenger. He was born 
in Germany, January 18, 1829. He immigrated to America in May, 1849, 
and located in Franklin County, Ohio, where, in August, 1855, he mar- 
ried Miss Caroline Burch, a native of Franklin County, Ohio, born in 
November, 1832. Mr. and Mrs. Wenger moved to Darke County, Ohio, 
in 1856, where they remained until in April, 1865, when they came to 
Shelby County, purchased, and moved on the farm in section 18, Dins- 
more Township, on which he has since resided. His companion died 
October 6, 1874, leaving him with four small children, viz., Louisa C., 
Mary S., Caroline C., and John F. On the 28th of May, 1876, he mar- 
30 ’ 


ried Miss Mary Clinehens, who was born in Richmond, Indiana, Febru- 
ary 23, 1840, and came to Shelby County with her parents, George and 
Eve Clinehens, in 1842. Mr. Wenger has made farming his vocation, 
and now owns a farm of four hundred acres in section 18, Dinsmore 
Township. 

John Wical 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, February’ 13, 1828. He is a son of 
George and Hester Wical. He has made farming his principal avocation, 
and now owns a farm of one hundred and eighty acres of land in Dins- 
more Township, on which he is now residing. In March, 1853, he mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth J., daughter of John and Elizabeth Wade. Miss 
Wade was born in Darke County, Ohio, January 28, 1835. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wical remained in Greene County until in the autumn of 1854, when they 
moved to Mercer County, Ohio, where they lived until in April, 1861, 
when they came to Shelby’ County, purchased a farm in Dinsmore Town- 
ship, on which they are now residing. They have a family’ of nine chil- 
dren, seven sons and two daughters. On the 1st of October, 1862, Mr. 
Wical enlisted in Company F, 20th O. V. I. He was actively engaged 
in the battles of Raymond, Mississippi; Jackson, Mississippi ; Cham- 
pion Hills, Mississippi; Black River; the siege of Vicksburg; and a num- 
ber of other minor engagements. He was honorably discharged June 
27, 1865. 

William H. Ellis, 

son of William W. and Catharine Ellis, was born in Dinsmore Town- 
ship, this county, November 5, 1834. On the 3lst of May, 1857, he mar- 
ried Miss Harriet C. Munford, daughter of John and Jane Munford. 
Miss Munford was born in Adams County, Ky., July 4, 1837, and came 
to Dinsmore Township with her parents in 1848. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
settled on his father’s home farm in section 28, Dinsmore Township, on 
which they lived until in 1873, when they moved on a farm in Franklin 
Township, one mile south of Annn, remaining on this farm until April 
1, 1879, when they returned to Dinsmore Township, and moved on the 
farm in section 21 on which they have since resided. They have three 
children, viz., Fletcher, Harry, and Hattie. Mr. Ellis has made farming 
his principal vocation. His father, William W. Ellis, came to Dinsmore 
Township with wife and two children in 1834, and settled on a part of 
the northeast quarter of section 28, on which he lived until in 1874, when 
he moved on a farm in section 21, same township, now occupied by his 
son, W. H. Ellis, remained until in the spring of 1879, when he moved out 
of the township and now resides in Port Jefferson, Shelby County’. 

Philip Sheets, Sr., 

was born in Baden, Germany, on the 27th of October, 1817. He immi- 
grated to America in 1835 or ’36, and after visiting New York City, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and St. Louis, he continued to journey until 
he reached New Orleans, where he located for a few years. In 1843 he 
entered the Texan army, under the command of General Houston, and 
served one year, when he was discharged from the service and returned 
to his home in New Orleans; remained until in 1846, when he entered 
the Mexican war in the United States Army, and served about two aud 
one half years in a company of mounted riflemen, and was discharged at 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, some time during the latter part of 1848. 
On the 12th of April, 1849, he married Miss Mary Manger, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and located in Texas. In the latter part of 1849 he enlisted in the 
2d Dragoons, under the command of. Colonel Hardy, and served five 
years, or until in 1854, when he was discharged from the service. He 
then enlisted in a company known as the Texan Rangers, and served one 
year, or uutil in 1856, when he again received an honorable discharge. 
Soon after leaving the Rangers he enlisted in the 5th United States Cav- 
alry, and served eight years, or until in 1864, when he was discharged 
on account of general disability. He remained out of the army but a 
few months, or until in the fall of 1864, when he re-enlisted as a veteran 
in the 17th O. V. I., and served until after the close of the war, when he 
was honorably discharged from the service of the United States. He 
now holds in his possession a certificate of merit for honors acquired and 
bravery manifested in the battle of Belen Gate, Mexico, on the 13th of 
Sept ember, 1847, under the command of W. F. Sanderson, signed by James 
K.Polk, President of the United States. In 1861, or at the breaking out 
of the late war, he received a furlough from his regiment, moved his 
family from Texas to Ohio, and located them in Botkins, Shelby County, 
where they have since resided. At the close of his army life in 1865, 
which was near twenty years of duration, he returned to his family in 
Botkins, where he has since been engaged in the hotel keeping and the 
saloon business. At this writing he is conducting the saloon business. 
He has a family of six children, viz., Philip W., William, Joseph, Laura, 
Sarah and Mary (twins). 

Philip Sheets, Jr., 

son of Philip and Mary Sheets, was born in Texas December 16, 185ft. 
He came to Shelby County with his parents in 1861, and looated in 
Botkins. He received a common-school education; also attended the 
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Miami Commercial College, at Dayton, Ohio. In 1870 he engaged 
aa a clerk in the dry goods store of II. Smith & Co., of Botkins. In 
1871 he purchased a half interest in the store. The firm name then 
became Smith and Sheets, and remained as such one year, when he 
sold his share of the store to a Mr. Bushey, and moved to Berne, Adams 
County, Ind., where he engaged in the mercantile business, which lie con- 
ducted about eight years. In 1879 he sold his stock of goods at Berne, 
and returned to his old home in Botkins, where he has since been conduct- 
ing the business of dealing in general merchandise with success, keeping 
his storeroom filled to overflowing with everything in his line. He also 
owns the warehouse known as the People’s Elevator, where he is con- 
ducting the business of dealing in all kinds of grain and seeds, in con- 
nection with his dry goods trade. In 1871 he married Miss Susie 
Thurman, of Auglaize County, Ohio, by whom he had two children, viz., 
Philip and Elmer. His companion died June 10, 1876. In 1879 he 
married Miss Catharine Thurman, of Auglaize County, Ohio. 

Samuel Brackney 

was born in Greene Count}*, Ohio, January 29, 1825. He is a son of 
Reuben and Sarah Brackney. In 1840 he moved with his parents to 
Auglaize County, Ohio, and located on a farm two miles east of St. 
Johns. March 14, 1847, he married Miss Mercy Munch, daughter of John 
and Mary M. Munch, who was born in Greene County, Ohio, November 
9, 1822, and came to Shelby County with her parents in 1832, and set- 
tled in Dinsmore Township, near where Anna is now located. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brackney settled on a farm near St.Johns and remained about two 
years. In March, 1849, they came to Shelby County and settled on a 
part of section 16, Dinsmore Township, remaining until in the autumn 
of 1854, when they moved on a farm in section 15, same township. In 
1869 he' purchased a farm of 78 acres in the northwest quarter of section 
26, Dinsmore Township, on which he moved his family and has since re- 
sided. He reared a family of five children, Mary A., Sarah, Nancy J., 
John, and Catharine. He has made farming his principal avocation 
through life. His father, Reuben Brackney, served about six months in 
the war of 1812, and received a land warrant from the Government in 1848, 
calling for one hundred and sixty acres of land. He was born in Virginia, 
December 7, 17«7. He married Miss Sarah Ary in 1813. He entered 
the army in March, 1814, and served until the close of the war. In 1816 
he, with his family, came to Okioand located in Greene County, remaining 
until in 1839, when they moved to the then south part of Alleu, but now 
Auglaize County. His companion died November 9, 1847. lie died 
February 20, 1867. He was often heard to say that he hoped to live to 
see the Rebellion closed. His wish was granted. 

Robert Hasting 

was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 1, 1846. He is a son of Robert and 
Ellen Hasting. When he had attained the age of fourteen years 
he moved to Ohio, and located in Cincinnati, where he made his home 
with his uncle, who resided in that place. On the 15th of January, 
1862, he enlisted in Company E, 2d U. S. Artillery, and served his 
country faithfully until the expiration of his term of enlistment, which 
ended January 15, 1865, when he was honorably discharged from the ser- 
vice of the United States, at Washington, I). C. He was actively en- 
gaged in the following named battles: the siege of Yorktown, Va., from 
April 19 to May 4, 1802; Golden Farm, Va., June 27, 1862; Turkey 
Bend, Va., June 30; Malvin Hill, Va., July 1 ; Bull Run, Va., August 
29 and 30; Chantilley, September 1; South Mountain, Md., September 
14; A ntietam, Md., September 16 and 17; Fredcricksburgh, Va., Decem- 
ber 11, 12, 13, and 14; siege of Vicksburg, Mississippi, from June 20 
to July 4, 1863; siege of Jackson, Mississippi, from July 4 to the 20th; 
Campell Station, lenn., November 16; Fort Sanders, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., November 29, 1863; battle of the Wilderness, in 1864; and sev- 
eral other minor engagements. In March, 1865, he came to Shelby 
County and located in Port Jefferson, remaining about one year, when 
he came to Dinsmore Township, and settled on a farm in section 11, on 
which he remained until in October, 1874, when he sold his farm and 
moved to Botkins, where he resided until in 1880, when he purchased 
and moved on the farm in section 5, one-fourth of a mile west of Bot- 
kins, where he is now living. He has made farming, stockdeaiing, buy- 
ing notes, and dealing in real estate his avocation, and has accumulated 
lor himself and family a goodly portion of this world’s goods. On the 
27th of April, 1872, he married Miss Florence, daughter of Isaac, and 
Nancy Gallimore. By this union he has five children, viz., Oscar W., 
Albert A, W alter W., Orvil O., and Arthur S. 

Simon Schmitt 

was born in Germany August 16, 1839. He immigrated to America with 
his parents, John P. and Anna M. Schmitt in 1855, who located in Aug- 
laize County, Ohio, anil remained three years, or until in 1858, when they 
moved to Shelby County and settled in Van Buren Township, where 
John P. Schmitt died in 1864. Simon Schmitt, subject of this sketch, is 
a carpenter by trade, which he made his vocation until in the fall of 1881, 
when he purchased and moved on the farm in section 3, Dinsmore Town- 


ship, and has since been giving his attention to farming. On the 8th of 
April, 1869, he married Mrs., Margaret McFarland, nee Suber, by whom 
he has four children, two sons and two daughters. His wife departed 
this life December 16, 1880. 

Samuel Gallimore, 

deceased, was born in Virginia November 12, 1794. When yet a small 
boy his parents came to Ohio and located in Clinton County, where young 
Gallimore grew to manhood. He married Miss Elizabeth Bragg, then 
of Clinton County, but a native of East Tennessee, where she was born 
August 19, 1807, and came to Ohio with her parents when yet a small girl. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gallimore came to Shelby County in 1846, and settled on 
a part of the southwest quarter of section 10, Dinsmore Township, on 
which he passed the remainder of his days. He died March 21, 1878. 
His companion is living on the home farm, at the advanced age of 
seventy-four years. He reared a family of nine children, viz., Mark, 
Isaac A., Rosline, Samuel II., Elisha S., Emily A., John, Elias M., and 
Margaret, four of whom are now deceased, viz., Isaac A., Rosline, Elisha 
S., and John. Isaac A. died in the war of 1861, while fighting in defence 
of hi* country. He died at his post in battle as color bearer, with the 
old flag in his hands. 

Mark Gallimore 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, January 5, 1824. He is a son of Sam- 
uel and Elizabeth Gallimore. On the 18th of April, 1844, he married 
Miss Margaret J. Wilson, of Greene County, Ohio, born September 22, 
1827. Mr. and Mrs. Gallimore came to Shelby County in the autumn 
of 1844, and located in Dinsmore Township. They lived on several dif- 
ferent farms until 1854, when he purchased and settled on the farm in 
section 11, Dinsmore Township, on which he has since resided, and fol- 
lowed farming. His wife died September 20, 1861, leaving a husband 
and eight children, four sons and four daughters, to mourn the loss 
of a wife and mother. One of the sons, Lewis C. Gallimore, enlisted in 
Company G, 6th Regiment of the Veteran Reserve Volunteers. He was 
wounded in battle, from the effects of which he died April 13, 1870. 
The other seven children are yet living. On the 1st of January, 1862, 
Mr. Gallimore married Mrs. Rachel Ogan, nee Clutch, then of Sidney, 
but a native of Warren County, Ohio, where she was born August 31, 
1816. By this union he has one child, viz., Edwin. In August, 1862, 
Mr. Gallimore enlisted in Company H, 99th O. V. I., and served about 
eighteen months, or until April, 1864, when he was discharged from the 
service on account of disability. 

Elias Gibson 

was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, October 12, 1829. He is a 
son of Joseph and Elizabeth Gibson, who were natives of Pennsylvania, 
and moved to Ohio in 1837, and settled on the west half of the northwest 
quarter of section 12, Van Buren Township, on which Mrs. Gibson died 
in 1848. Mr. Gibson remained on the farm until 1860, when he moved 
to Allen County, Indiana, where he departed this life May 30, 1881. He 
served in the war of 1812. He reared a family of seven children, viz., 
Joseph, Martin, John, Mary, Elias, Sarah E., and William, all of whom 
are yet living except Joseph, who died in 1857. 

Elias Gibson, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County with his 
parents in 1837, and settled in Van Buren Township. On the 29th of 
April, 1850, he married Miss Anna M., daughter of David and Sarah 
Howell, of Shelby County, born in Perry Township January 2, 1831. 
By this union he has a family of seven children, six sons and one daugh- 
ter. In 1866 Mr. Gibson purchased and moved on the farm in section 
6, Dinsmore Township, on which he is now residing, and conducting the 
business of farming with success. 

Lewis Kah. 

It is proper and fitting at this point to speak of one of the founders 
of Anna — a man who has at all times looked and labored towards the 
growth of the village, and the improvement of the entire township. 
This man is Lewis Kah, a type of that German Protestant stock which 
seeks the elevation of the people through the channels of education and 
art. It is a stock which once entertaining an opinion, dares stand by 
that conviction single handed, irrespective of mercenary considerations. 
Mr. Kah was born in Liehtenau, a village of Baden, September 29, 1819. 
In the spring of 1845 he came to the United States, and. being a musi- 
cian, readily secured a position with the band of a travelling show. He 
was thus engaged during the summer, or show season, of seven years, 
while the winter seasons were passed in teaching cornet bands in different 
sections of Ohio. In this way he instructed about twenty-five bands in 
Eastern Ohio alone. During this period, or in 1849, he came to Dins- 
more Township, and purchased a piece of land, which he looked upon as 
a promising investment, as land was then looking upward in value in 
this section at that time. He did not locate here at this time, but con- 
tinued his profession of music until 1862, when he entered the 20th Ohio 
Regiment as a musician. He remained in this capacity about two years, 
when he withdrew from the army, and in 1865 settled on' his farm in 
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Dinsmore Township. The next year, in company with Therkield Broth- 
ers, he erected the first building in the newly laid out town of Anna. 
This building was a store-room, in which the proprietors conducted the 
drygoods trade about one year. 

Mr. Kah then formed a partnership with Messrs. Elliott & Finkenbein, 
under the firm style of Kah <fc Elliott, for the purpose of conducting the 
drygoods and grain business. For this enterprise buildings were erected, 
as the town was yet new. Late in 1 8(56 William Flesher erected and 
opened a hotel in Anna, known still as the Anna Hotel, which was pur- 
chased by Mr. Kah in 1867. He then, and from time to time afterward, re- 
modelled the building, and managed the hotel business from the year the 
building was purchased until August, 1882, when he leased the property 
to Clemens* Stuve. The house has ever enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the very best village hotels in Western Ohio. Mr. Kah continued 
in business with Mr. Elliott until 1875, when he sold his interest and with- 
drew from the firm. In 1873 he had entered into partnership with John 
Winter, under the style of Kah & Winter; the purpose of the firm be- 
ing the erection of a factory which should comprise a saw and planing 
mill. In 1876 Winters withdrew, and left the whole concern in the 
hands of Kah. He then changed the nature of the enterprise, which be- 
came a saw-mill and steam flour mill; this being the first and only flour- 
ing mill in the village. The mill is still owned by Mr. Kah, and operated 
by his son-in-law, Albert Markland. 

Such are some of the interests with which Mr. Kah has been identified. 
More than this, it must be added that he was largely instrumental in se- 
curing the location of the D. & M. Railroad station at Anna. In this 
interest he collected $98, and contributed $55 toward the erection of the 
little station. Again, he was chiefly instrumental in securing the loca- 
tion of the German Lutheran church at this village, as he, in a few days, 
collected the sum of $2500 for building purposes. The village and town- 
ship owe him a debt of gratitude for his labors iu behalf of the commu- 
nity. Since his location here he has contributed in every possible way to 
the advancement of the best interests of the town. As a musician he 
has freely taught the youth of the eoramunitj', for he is a staunch be- 
liever in education and art. Since the Columbus convention of 1854, 
which organized a new state party in Ohio, Mr. Kah has been an ardent 
Republican. To-day he still believes it the party of popular liberty, 
civil rights, and living principles. In religious affairs he is devoted to 
the doctrines and teachings of the Lutheran denomination. Of his fam- 
ily relations it may be said he was married November 18, 1846, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Miss Sarah Ludwig, who was a native of Germany. 
Their children were named Caroline, who became Mrs. Fletcher, now of 
Dinsmore Township ; Louisa, now Mrs. George Fogt, of Dinsmore Town- 
ship; Sarah, who married Win. Stark, but is now dead; Julia, now 
Mrs. Albert Markland, of Anna; Mary, now Mrs. Moses Ailes, of Bot- 
kins; and Lena, who is still with her parents. Since Mr. Kah leased his 
hotel he has lived in a somewhat retired way in the village of Anna, his 
farm, hotel, and mills being all managed by responsible parties. 


YAN BUREN TOWNSHIP. 

This is the northwest township in the county. It is hounded on 
the north by Auglaize County, on the east by Dinsmore and Franklin, 
on the south by Turtle Creek and McLean, and on the west by McLean 
Township and Auglaize County. The township contains thirty-six 
full sections. At its first organization it was much larger than at the 
present time, which is shown by the Commissioners’ record under date 
of December 1, 1834, at which time the township was granted an organ- 
ization. We give the record in full. 

Organization. 

“At a meeting of the Board of Commissioners held at Sidney, Decem- 
ber 1, 1834, a petition, signed bj' sundry persons to the number of seven- 
teen, praying for the setting off of a new township of the following 
bounds, viz. : Commencing at the old Indian boundary line at the south- 
east corner of McLean Township, thence east with said line to a point 
so as to take one tier of sections off of the west side of range 6, thence 
north to the Allen County line, thence west to the northeast corner of 
McLean Township, thence south to the place of beginning. The Board 
being satisfied that legal notice of the presentation of said petition had 
been given, and that said petition was signed by a majority of the 
householders residing within the boundary of said proposed new town- 
ship, and believing it necessary to erect said new township, they there- 
fore order that said new township, as described and bounded as aforesaid, 
be set off and known by the name of Van Buren, and the Board do fur- 
ther order and direct that notice be given (by the advertisement accord- 
ing to law ) to the electors of said township to meet at the house of 
Moses E. Baker, in said township, on the 1st day of January, 1835, for 
the purpose of electing township officers for the township.” 


Streams. 

Van Buren is favorably situated for drainage. It is located on the 
watershed, and has a drainage both north and south. Loramie Creek 
enters the township nearly central on the east side, and runs in a south- 
westerly direction, leaving the township near the southwest corner, where 
it enters the Loramie Reservoir, a portion of the reservoir being in this 
township. Beside the Loramie, there nre several small streams on the 
north side of the dividing ridge which flow in a northwesterly direction, 
and are the principal source of the St. Mary’s River, whose waters enter 
Lake Erie. 

Soil. 

The surface is level and unbroken. The Loramie, its principal stream, 
is sluggish in its flow along the watershed, which is caused partly by the 
reservoir damming the water and causing a less rapid flow of the stream. 
The fertility of the soil is perhaps equal to that of any other part of the 
county when put under a proper state of cultivation with ample drainage. 
Near the centre of the township (close to Kettlerville), are some three or 
four hundred acres of peat or vegetable mould, which, when dry, is as 
inflammable as charcoal. A more full account of this will be found in 
the geology of the county. 

Mr. Kettler, a few years ago, sowed twelve acres of this peat land in 
rye, from which he cut the following harvest 33 bushels per acre. The 
rye being very ripe when harvested, much of it was shelled and scattered 
over the ground. This scattered seed took root without any cultivation, 
and made good pasture for his cattle during the fall. The following 
spring he let it grow, and the next harvest he cut 12 bushels per acre of 
second crop with one sowing. 

Early Settlement. 

The first settlement made within the present limits of this township 
was probably made in the year 1832. There were several families who 
located here that year, but who it was that first made their advent we 
cannot definitely ascertain. A man by the name of Cory is known to 
have been here; he settled on land owned by Judge Marshall near 
Molike; he only remained on this farm one year, when he bought a 
forty-acre lot, where .VlcCartyville now is located. Andrew- McCullum 
and Mnlholland also were here the same year. 

About the same time there were several colored families moved into 
the neighborhood; among them were Moses Redman, George Goins, 
Humphry Clinton, and Blake Reynolds. The most of the colored fami- 
lies were located in that part of the township that has since been attached 
to Dinsmore Township. It is also probable that Elias Spray was here 
as early as 1832. 

The following year (1833) there were quite a number of families located 
in different parts of the township, as follows: Moses E. Baker, Richard 
Elliott, Mrs. Philip J. Maurer, Adam Paul, Adam Braun, John McCul- 
lough, Jackson Traverse, Morris Jackson, Andrew Sanders, Robert 
Reed, and Henry Van Brarigan. In 1834 Victor Scbnelle, Christian 

Brockhoff, Frederick Abler, Victor Lanfersieck, and Baker. The 

above were all here prior to the organization of the township, January 
1, 1835, or very soon afterward. 

The first birth of a white child was Charles Maurer, born in the fall 
of 1833. The first marriage was Allen Lupton and Sarah Rush; mar- 
ried by Moses E. Baker, Esq. The first hewed log house was built at 
Rumley, by Col. Evans, for a store and dwelling. The first brick house 
was erected by Joel Goins about 1841. He also made the first brick. 
The first frame house was built by Adam Paul. The first grist mill was 
a horse mill, owned by Spray & Goins at Rumley.' The first saw-mill 
was owned by R. Elliott. The first school-house was on the land of 
George Speaker. 

There are six churches in the township: One Methodist Episcopal, 
two German Lutheran, one Evangelical, one Catholic, and one colored 
church. 

There are three small villages, viz., Kettlerville, McCartyville, and 
Rumley. In an early day there were two other small villages (Pulaski 
and Molike), but they have long since passed away, and are now ouly 
known by name. 

Kettlerville 

was laid out and platted by Christopher Kettler in 1873. The original 
plat consisted of seven lots. Since that time Christopher and William 
Kettler have added to the village forty-five lots. The first store in the 
village was kept by C. F. Quillhorst. The village at the present time 
contains nine dwellings, two stores and groceries by Buetler & Quill- 
horst, one blacksmith shop, one shoe shop, one steam saw-mill, one 
church (German Lutheran), one town house, one grange hall, and one 
physician, W. Turner, M.D. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran Church 

of Kettlerville was organized in the spring of 1882. The following sum- 
mer they built a neat frame church, sixty by thirty-four feet, at a cost of 
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$3500. The society at its organization consisted of thirty-five members. 
The pastor is the Rev. A. Merkley. The trustees are Charles Stein, 
Louis Schwabroe, and William Egbert. 

Van Buren Orange No. 269 

was organized in 1875, and continued its organization about four years, 
when it ceased to work until the winter of 1883, when it was reorganized 
under its original number and charter. The present officers are Henry 
Wenker, master; John Banning, overseer; Jacob Geib, steward; Julius 
Kettler, assistant steward; William Robins, lecturer; William Wenker, 
chaplain; Charles Stein, gate-keeper; William Kettler, secretary ; Wil- 
liam Baker, treasurer. 

Rumley. 

This town is laid out in the east half of southeast quarter of section 
23, town. 7 south, range 5 east, and was surveyed May 19, 1837, for 
Amos Evans, the proprietor. Explanatory notes: Lots are four by 
eight rods; Main and Market, Higli and Cross streets are each four rods 
wide; Water Street three rods wide; East and West Lanes each two 
rods wide; alleys each one rod wide. 

Recorded June 14, 1837. 

1 • 

Pulaski. 

Pulaski was surveyed June 22, 1837, and was situated in the east half 
of the northeast quarter of section 23, town. 7 south, range 5 east. It 
was laid out for Joseph Cummins and J. S. Updegraff, proprietors. 
Main Street occupied the Hardin and Wapakoneta State road, and was 
four rods wide. Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and Pine streets were each 
three rods wide. Water and Greenwood streets were each two rods 
wide. Alleys for the most part were one rod wide. 

List of Township Officers. 

The following are the names of those holding office in the township 
from 1841 to the present time, with the exception of a few years, the 
record of which has been lost: — 

1841. Trustees, Moses E. Baker, Elias Horner, Richard Elliott. 
Clerk, Alex. Cordelle. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1842. Trustees, J. Park, Richard Elliott, M. E. Baker. Clerk, L. A. 
Harman. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1843. Trustees, Richard Elliott, M. W. Jackson, D. P. Williams. 
Clerk, L. A. Harman. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1844. Trustees, M. W. Jackson, R. Elliott, S. Harshberger. Clerk, 
L. A. Harman Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1845. Trustees, R. Elliott, S. Harshberger, A. Sanders. Clerk, L. A. 
Harman. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1847. Trustees, R. Elliott, J. Hillbrant, S. Harshberger. Clerk, A. 
Sanders. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1848. Trustees, R. Elliott, Robt. Reed, Jos. Hillbrant. Clerk, Sam- 
uel Reese. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1850. Trustees, R. Elliott, A. Sanders, Robt. Reed. Clerk, Samuel 
Reese. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1851. Trustees, R. Elliott, L. Woodruff, S. Harshberger. Clerk, 
Samuel Reese. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1852. Trustees, R. Elliott, L. Woodruff, A. Sanders. Clerk, T. Hes- 
ton. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1853. Trustees, R. Elliott, S. Harshberger, J. Gibson. Clerk, L. 
Woodruff. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1854. Trustees, R. Elliott, J. Gibson, S. Harshberger. Clerk, David 
Robins. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1855. Trustees, R. Elliott, Wm. Powell, Wm. M. Baker. Clerk, John 
Elliott. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1861. Trustees, A. Miller, D. Robins, J. A. Wcckuler. Clerk, P. W. 
Speaker. Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1862. Trustees, R. Elliott, J. A. Weckuler, C. Schnelle. Clerk, — 
Treasurer, Geo. Speaker. 

1863. Trustees, R. Elliott, J. A. Wickuler, C. Schnelle. Clerk, J. 
Gipe. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1864. Trustees, P. Pohlmann, C. Schnelle, J. A. Wickuler. Clerk, 
J. Gipe. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1865. Trustees, T. J. Baker, R. Elliott, H. Ruese. Clerk, S. M. Mc- 
Cullough. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1866. Trustees, T. J. Baker, II. Ruese, Wm. McYay. Clerk, S. M. 
McCullough. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1867. Trustees, John Saxton, Wm. McVay, H. Ruese. Clerk, S. M. 
McCullough. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1868. Trustees, D. Quillhorst, B. Myers, J. Saxton. Clerk, S. W. 
McCullough. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1874. Trustees, C. Tiemann, J. Saxton, C. Schnelle. Clerk, W. E. 
Robins. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1875. Trustees, D. Abbott, Win. Wood, J. Roath. Clerk, C. F. Quill- 
horst. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1877. Trustees, Wm. Wood, C. Tiemann, H. Roettger. Clerk, C. F. 
Quillhorst. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 


1878. Trustees, Wm. Wood, H. Roettger, C. Tiemann. Clerk, C. F. 
Quillhorst. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1879. Trustees, H. Roettger, C. Tiemann, A. Woodruff. Clerk, C. F. 
Quillhorst. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1880. Trustees, Wm. Wood, C. Tiemann, Wm. Bloomhorst. Clerk, 
C. F. Quillhorst. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1881. Trustees, Wm. Wood, Wm. Bloomhorst, C. Tiemann. Clerk, 
C. F. Quillhorst. Treasurer, Philip Maurer. 

1882. Trustees, Wm. Bloomhorst, C. Tiemann, Wm. Wood. Clerk, 
Julius Kettler. Treasurer, H. Roettger. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Joseph FI. Park, June 24, 1835. 
Moses E. Baker, June 24, 1835. 
Moses E. Baker, April 30, 183§. 
Elias Harner, April 30, 1838. 
George Speaker, April 16, 1841; 
April 11, 1844. 

Moses E. B(\ker, April 20, 1847. 
Michael Quinn, April 17, 1848. 
Robert llied, June 24, 1848. 
Samuel Reese, May 1, 1851. 
Joseph H. Park, April 17, 1862. 
George Speaker, April 14, 1853. 
Wm. Grothaus, April 12, 1859. 
George Speaker, July 2, 1859. 
Wm. Grothaus (resigned March 
17, 1863), April 22, 1862. 


George Speaker, April 22, 1862. 

S. M. McCullough, April 17, 1863. 
George Speaker, April 14, 1865. 

S. M. McCullough, April 11, 1866. 

P. W. Speaker, April 5, 1867. 

S. M. McCullough, April 12, 1869. 
P. W. Speaker, April 8, 1870. 

S. M. McCullough, April 5, 1872. 

P. W. Speaker, April 11, 1878. 

S. M. McCullough, April 9, 1875. 
Harmon Quillhorst, April 20, 1876. 
Wm. M. Baker, Oct. 19, 1877. 
Charles Maurer, April 17, 1879, and 
1882. 

Wm. M. Baker, Nov. 10, 1880. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 

Philip Maurer 

was born in Germany in the year 1828. He came with his parents to 
this county in 1833. They first stopped for a short time at Hamilton, 
Ohio. While located here, his father, Philip J. Maurer, purchased about 
1000 acres of land in one body, being partly in this and Auglaize 
counties. He then brought his family to New Bremen, and left them 
there while he and his sons erected a cabin on his land. This was the 
year of the “ Cholera epidemic” in New Bremen, which proved fatal to 
the lives of a number of the citizens of that new village. Mr. Maurer 
fell a victim to this disease before he moved on to his land. He died 
November, 1833. The widow, with the family, moved on to the land 
that same fall. They were among the very first settlers in the township. 

The subject of this sketch was only five years of age at this time. He 
never had the advantage of an English education, only receiving about 
five months of English schooling in his life. In 1852 he married Miss 
Doretta Young, who was born in Germany in 1826, and came to the 
United States in 1849. Mr. and Mrs. Maurer have raised a family of 
eight children, whose names are as follows: Charles, Elizabeth, Adam, 
Jacob, Doretta, August, Carolina, and Lewis. Mr. Maurer inherited 137 
acres of his father’s farm. To this he has added until he now has 360 
acres of well improved land, with good buildings, and is one of the 
leading farmers in the township. He has filled the office of Township 
Treasurer nineteen years in succession. 

Moses E. Baker, Esq., 

was born in Butler County, Ohio, in the year 1804. We can learn nothing 
of his early life, or that of his ancestors, except that his father was 
Ephraim Baker, but when or where he was born we do not know. Moses 
was reared on a farm, and received the common-school education of his 
day. In 1828 he married Miss Lucretia Jeffras, a daughter of Thomas 
and Nancy (Reynolds) Jeffras, of Butler County, Ohio. In 1833 he 
came to Shelby County and entered land in this township, and the same 
year brought his family. They lived one year on rented land, then 
moved into his own cabin. They were among the very first settlers in 
the township, only two or three families having preceded them. He was 
one of the organizers of the township, the first election being held at 
his house. He was the first justice of the peace in the township, which 
office he held until the time of his death in 1848. Esquire Baker was 
always a leading spirit in his township. After his death his widow re- 
mained on the farm until her family were grown up. She is now living 
in the village of Anna. They reared a family of six children, viz., Wil- 
liam M., Thomas J., Nancy A., Clark J., Mary, and Sarah Jane. Clark 
J., one of the sons, was in the war of the Rebellion, and died in the 
service. 


William Kettler 

was born in Prussia in 1828. In 1845 he came to the United States and 
located in New Bremen. Two years later he sent for his parents, who 
came over. His first employment was laboring on a farm, at five dollars 
per month, which he followed some three years. He then clerked in a 
store four years, at the end of which time he bought a stock of goods for 
himself and sold goods about thirteen years. In connection with his 
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store he bought and packed pork ; also bought and shipped grain. In 
1851 he married Minnie Donnerberg. By this marriage there were three 
children, viz., Julius, Sophia, and Matilda. In 1865 he sold his store iu 
New Bremen, and bought 400 acres of wild land in Van Buren Town- 
ship, where Kettlerville is now located. This land he has improved 
and made one of the fine farms of the township. Having acquired a 
competence, he has retired from active life, and is enjoying the fruits of 
his past hard labor. 

Julius Ketti.ee, a son of the above, was born in New Bremen in 
1852. In 1874 he married Mary YVuebbenhorst, a daughter of Henry 
and Minnie Wuebbenhorst, of Auglaize County. They reside on the 
homestead of his father at Kettlerville. They have had born to them 
three children, Clara M., Mahala E. M., and Amelia 8. 

Alfred Woodruff 

was born in Cincinnati in 1829, and came to this county in 1843 with his 
father, who settled in section 36. In 1854 Alfred married Christina 
Smeltzer, who was born in Gallipolis, Ohio, in 1837, and came herewith 
her parents, Adam and Margaret Smeltzer, in 1853. They have reared 
six children, named Margaret J., George W., Emily A., Thomas G., 
Lenora, Paul, and Reuben L. 

William Donelly, 

a farmer residing near Kettlerville, was born in Ireland in 1823. In 
1861 he came to this township and located in section 2, where he lived 
three years, then moved to McLean Township, but nine years later 
returned to Van Buren, where he now owns 130 acres of land in sections 
12 and 13. In 1853 lie married Ellen, daughter of Patrick and Ellen 
Hoys, of Bellevue, Ohio. She was born in Ireland in 1827. They have 
reared two children, named Alice J. Hickey, residing in Newark, Ohio, 
and Thomas Donelly, of this county. 

Isaac Collins, 

a farmer and carpenter, came here with his father, and settled in section 
24 in 1837. He was born in Gallia County, Ohio, in 1828. After com- 
ing to this township he changed locations several times, at length set- 
tling in section 22, where he now resides. In 1854 he was married, and 
has reared three children, named Maria A., Martha J., and Nancy M. 
Samuel Collins, father of the above, died here in 1858, aged seventy-four 
years. 

Rudolf Grotiiaus, 

a fanner, with post-office at New Bremen, was born in Hanover in 1836, 
and came to this county with his parents, Herman H. and Caroline 
Grotiiaus, in 1844. In 1855 he married Caroline, daughter of Henry and 
Miana Baker, who was born in Auglaize County in 1839. Their children 
are named Henry E., Caroline, Frederick, John, and Christian. 

John S. Choolhoff, 

a native of Hanover, was born in the year 1808, and came to this county 
in 1838, when he settled in section 18 of this township. In 1851 he was 
married in this county, and has reared a family of eight children, named 
Miana, Anna, Eliza, William, Mary, Henry, John, and Rosena. 

A. N. Redman 

was born in Virginia in 1811, and came to this county with his father’s 
family in 1833. His father, Moses, lived here the remainder of his life, 
and was one of the oldest pioneers. He died in 1871 at the age of eighty- 
four years. Our subject was married in 1861, his wife being a native of 
Virginia, where she was born in 1821. 

Herman H. Soelman, 

a native of Prussia, was born in the year 1829, and came with his parents 
to this county in 1845. He was married in 1856 to Caroline Woebling, 
who had come with her parents to this county from Germany in 1840. 
Their children are named Jasper H., Mary, Anna, Eliza, Louisa, Wil- 
liam, Theodore, and Emma. Mr. S. has served as trustee and clerk of 
township. 

C. H. Becker 

was born in this county in 1850, and has since lived here, and been en- 
gaged in farming. His parents, Henry C. and Miana Becker, were old 
pioneers, having come here in 1837, while the country was yet new. 
They were thus witnesses to the primitive condition of the county. 

William M. Baker 

was born in Cincinnati in 1832, and came to this county with his parents 
the next year. He has served as assessor, trustee, justice of the peace, 
and county commissioner. In 1853 lie married Sarah F. Wakeman, who 
was born in New Jersey in 1836. They reared a family of nine children, 
four of whom are dead. 


Edward A. Jones, 

a native of Cincinnati, was born in 1830, and came with his parents, 
John W. and Sarah S. Jones, to this county in 1845. He now occupies 
the old home farm, his father having died in 1862. In 1852 he was mar- 
ried, and has since lived on the old place, which contains 140 acres of 
land. 

Christian Boesel, 

a son of Christian and Dorotha Boesel, was born in Auglaize County in 
1839. In 1854 he married Miss Miana Wicrwill, of New Knoxville, 
Ohio, and moved to Shelby County. She was a native of Germany, 
and was born in 1838. Their children are, Edward J., born 1865; Jo- 
sephine D., born 1867; Ida C., born 1869; Clementina W., born 1872. 

Jacob Fritz, 

a native of Germany, came to this county in 1861, and settled on sec- 
tions 6 and 7, where lie purchased 120 acres of land, which he still owns, 
as also a ninety acre farm in section 21. In 1853 he married Barbara 
Iliel, who was also a native of Germany. Their children are Jacob, 
Adam, Lena, Charles, Phillip, Lizzie, Meanna, August, Emma, Flora. 

Henry H. Sohroerluke, 

a native of Germany, came to Cincinnati about 1849, where he lived 
about two years. He then moved to New Knoxville, where he lived 
about six years, and moved to New Bremen, where, after about thirteen 
years, lie went to Piqua. Here he spent five years, and came to section 
23 of this township. He was married in 1857 at New Bremen. Their 
children are named Frederick W., Henry H., William H., August, 
Sophia, Anna, and Callie. 

William Eversman, 

a native of Germany, was born in 1841, and came to this county in 1858 
with his parents, John F. and Mary E. Eversman. In 1862 he married 
Elizabeth Wierwill, who was born in Germany in 1842, her parents hav- 
ing settled in the county in 1861. Their children are named Henry, 
Annie, Benjamin, Louis, and Elizabeth. 

Michael Morgan, 

a native of North Carolina, was born in 1811. In 1856 he settled in 
this county, and oj r persistent effort and industry reclaimed a farm from 
its native wildness. In 1841 he married Eliza E. Conner, who was born 
in North Carolina in the year 1806. Their only child is Martha A. 

Samuel Unvm 

was born in 1837, and is a native of this county, and has been a farmer 
all his life. He has served two terms as township trustee. In 1865 he 
married Lydia Swebert, who was born in Preble County in 1841. They 
have two children, named Frank P. and Oda J*. 

Henry William Ludika 

was born in Auglaize County in 1852, and settled in this county in 1875. 
The same year he married Anna Feeman, who was born in Shelby 
County in 1856. They have two children, Rosena M. and William F. 

John Banning, 

a native of Miami County, Ohio, was born in 1844, and came to this 
county in 1870. Since that time he has been engaged in farming. In 
1867 he married Miss Lavina Shidler, who was born in Miami County 
in 1850. Their children are named Edward A., Laura B., Samuel, and 
Simeon B. 

August Miller, 

a farmer of this township, was brought to this county by his parents in 
1843. He was born in Germany in 1840. In 1867 he married Elizabeth 
Maler, who was born in 1848, but whose parents came to the county in 
1850. Their children are named Henry C., Eliza C., William F., Polly 
D., Christian 1L, Lafayette H., and Edelie C. 

John H. Blumenhorst, 

a farmer near McCarty ville, was bom in Germany in 1852, and settled 
in this township in 1874. He was married at New Bremen in 1874 to 
M iss Hannah Cook, who was born in Auglaize County in 1856. They 
have two children, named William H. and Henrietta C. 

John C. Schnelle 

was born in Hanover in 1829, and was brought to this county in 1834. 
He was married in this county in 1854, and has raised seven children, 
viz., John H., William H., deceased, Minnie M., Ann M., Louis H., Alvina 
M., and August E. He held the office of township trustee during two 
terms. 
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William Custy, 

a native of Ireland, was horn in 1848. When about two years of age 
he was brought to the United States by his parents, they first locating 
at Sidney. In 1853 they moved to section 26 of this township. Of their 
four children, our subject and a brother, James, are still living. Their 
father died in 1862, while their mother still lives with her two sous. Wil- 
liam and James are both farmers near McCartyville. 

James Vannate 

was born in New Jersey in 1811, and settled in this county in 1850. In 
1830 he married Elizabeth Johnson, of New Jersey, and has reared two 
children, named Mary E. and Elizabeth. Mr. V. first settled on section 
25 on woodland, where he built the first frame house in the section. His 
home became the place of meeting of the first religious societies in the 
neighborhood. 

Walter Smart, 

a native of Scotland, was born in 1822, and came to this county in 1854. 
After coming to America he first located at Cincinnati, remaining there 
from 1849 until his removal here. His first settlement here was upon a 
forty-acre lot in section 36, but since that time his farm has increased 
to 232 acres, of which 100 acres are under cultivation. In 1848 he mar- 
ried Miss Jane Graham, who was born in Scotland in the year 1817. 
Their family consists of four children, named William, Robert, Jean- 
netta, and Isabella. Mr. Smart has been engaged in farming all his life. 
His post-office is Botkins Station. 

Michael Facl 

was born in Ireland in 1820, and settled in this county in 1857. He 
was married in New Hampshire in 1846. When he came here be located 
in a forty-acre lot in section 26, but afterwards purchased another farm 
of forty acres. His only son, John, now occupies the old homestead, 
and Mr. F. makes his home with him. His son’s family consists of 
wife and two children, named Mary C. and John, one child, Joseph M., 
being dead. 

Michael Cochlin 

was born in London, England, in 1820, and came here in 1837. He was 
married in this county to Miss Catharine Hunt, and has reared four 
children, named Laura, Thomas, Elizabeth, and Emma. 

Adam Paul 

was born in Germany in 1809, and came to this county in 1833. He 
was married at New Bremen in 1835. On coming to this township lie 
settled on a farm of seventy-eight acres, where he still resides, after 
clearing and improving it as one of the best farms in the township. He 
has raised a family of ten children. 

Benjamin Schof, 

a native of Prussia, came to this county in 1849, and was married in 

1853. Their children are named Catherine, Peter, Nancy, Lena, Joseph, 
Laura, Eliza, Andrew, Frank, and Barnie. 

William Brandt 

was born in Hanover, Germany, in 1833, and settled in this county when 
twenty years of age, locating in 1855 in section 17. He married Fred- 
erica Baker in 1862, she being born in this county in 1841. Their chil- 
dren are named Eliza, Henry, Christian, Caroline, Rose Amanda, 
Frederica, and A meal. 

William Croning, 

a native of Ireland, was born in County Cork, and settled in Shelby 
County in 1847. He is a farmer by occupation. Post-office address, 
McCartyville. 

Charles Young 

was born in Germany, and came to this county in 1851. He married 
Elizabeth Fitzjohn in 1868, and has a family of ten children. 


McLEAN TOWNSHIP. 

Location. 

This township lies on the west side of the county, being bounded north 
by Auglaize County and Van Buren Township; east by Van Buren and 
Turtle Creek townships; south by Cyntbian Township; and west by 
Auglaize County. 


Water Courses. 

The township is watered by Loramie Creek, which flows from Dins- 
more Township, and then seeks a southeastern outlet, and by Mill Creek 
and Second Run. The Loramie reservoir, covering an area of about six 
thousand acres, is located largely in this township, about one thousand 
acres being in Van Buren. This reservoir is formed by r the damming of 
Loramie Creek, and constitutes one of the water supplies of the Miami 
and Erie Canal. This canal also traverses the township from north to 
south, and affords shipping facilities in the absence of railroads. These 
streams afford ample outlet for drainage, and enable the reclamation of 
nil lands without the limits of the reservoir. The value of these advan- 
tages cannot be overestimated in a section which is generally level, and 
largely dependent upon artificial drainage. 

Organization. 

The organization was legally effected by virtue of the following 
order: — 

“Commissioners’ Office, Sidney', March 1, 1834. 

Members of the Board present: Samuel Qamble, John Francis, Wil- 
liam Cecil, and Auditor William Murphy. 

Entry The Board being satisfied that it is necessary to erect a new 

township, and being petitioned for that purpose, they proceeded to erect 
a new township of the following bounds, to wit: Beginning at the county 
line between Darke and Shelby counties, where the old Indian boundary 
line — made at the Greenville Treaty Conference in 1795 — intersects said 
county line, and running thence with said Indian boundary line in an 
easterly direction to the southeast corner of section 8, in town. 8 south, 
range 5 east; thence north with the section line to the county line be- 
tween Shelby' and Allen (Auglaize) counties; thence west with said 
line to northwest corner of Shelby County; thence south and west with 
the west boundary line of Shelby County to the place of beginning; and 
the Board orders, That said township be known and designated by the 
name of McLean. It is further ordered and directed, That notice be 
given, by advertisement according to law, to the electors of said town- 
ship, to meet at the house of Hezekiah Hubble on the first Monday of 
April next, for the purpose of electing officers for said township. 

List of Officers as far as ascertainable. 

1850. Trustees, Henry' Wehrman, Joseph Sherman, Philip Hoffman. 
Clerk, Henry Sherman. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. 

1851. Trustees, Henry Wehrman. Joseph Mendenhall, Henry Mayer. 
Clerk, Henry' Sherman. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. 

1852. Trustees, Henry Wehrman. Joseph Mendenhall, Joseph Sher- 
man. Clerk, James Flinu. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. Assessor, A. 

H. Ayers. 

1853. Trustees, Henry Wehrman, Joseph Sherman, Adam Poul. 
Clerk, James Flinn. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. Assessor, Henry 
Schulze. 

1854. Trustees, Bernard Deiters, Henry Wehrman, Joseph Leaman. 
Clerk, James Flinn. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. Assessor, William 
Sherman. 

1855. Trustees, James Flinn, W. Hathaway, John Sherman. Clerk, 
Henry Sherman. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. Assessor, William 
Sherman. 

1856. Trustees, John Sherman, Wesley' Hathaway, J. B. Bovendick. 
Clerk, Henry Sherman. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. Assessor, Wesley 
Hathaway. 

1857. Trustees, John Sherman, Wesley Hathaway, Bernard Boven- 
dick. Clerk, Henry Sherman. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. Assessor, 
Wesley Hathaway. 

1858. Trustees, John Sherman, Frederick Kramer, Y. H. Hutt. 
Clerk, Henry Sherman. Treasurer, H. II. Dressman. Assessor, Wil- 
liam Sherman. 

1859. Trustees, Frederick Kramer, Henry Quartman, Bernard Deit- 
ers. Clerk, Henry Sherman. Treasurer, H. H. Dressman. Assessor, 
William Sherman. 

1860. Trustees, J. H. Quartman, Frederick Kramer, John Wjuieopw, 
Clerk, Henry Sherman. Treasurer, H. II. Dressman. Assessor, Wil- ** 
liam Sherman. 

1861. Trustees, John Waucop, Frederick Kramer, II. Quartman. 
Clerk, J. B. Rottinghaus. Treasurer, Jacob Quartman. Assessor, Wil- 
liam Sherman. 

1862. Trustees, John Waucop, Bernard Pille, J. II. Meyer. Clerk, 

J. B. Rottinghaus. Treasurer, Joseph Quartman. Assessor, G..II. Lau- 
versick. , 

1863. Trustees, John Waucop, Bernard Pille, Bernard Vooke. Clerk, 

J. B. Rottinghaus. Treasurer, Joseph Quartman. Assessor, Henry 
Sherman. 

1864. Trustees, .John Waucop, B. Pille, B. Vocke. Clerk, J. B. Rot- 
tinghaus. Treasurer, Joseph Quartman. Assessor, Bernard Deiters. 

1865. Trustees, John Walkup, Joseph Sherman, F. Kramer. Clerk, 

J. B. Rottinghaus. Treasurer, Joseph Quartman. Assessor, James 
Quartman. 
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1866. Trustees, John Walkup, John Sherman, F. Kramer. Clerk, J. 
B. Rottinghaus. Treasurer, F. Gast. Assessor, Philip Raterman. 

1867. Trustees, John Walkup, Joseph Sherman, F. Kramer. Clerk, 
J. B. Rottinghaus. Treasurer, F. Gast. Assessor, Henry Mcnke. 

1868. Trustees, Joseph Sherman, John Walkup, F. Kramer. Clerk, 
W. J. Sherman. Treasurer, F. Gast. Assessor, Bernard Deiters. 

1874. Trustees, Clemens Gndenkauf, John Sherman, Joseph Quart- 
man. Clerk, Philip Raterman. Treasurer, Henry Rottinghaus. Asses- 
sor, Henry Mcnke. 

1875. Trustees, John Sherman, Clemens Gudenkanf, Henry Bush- 
man. Clerk, John Inderrieden. Treasurer, Joseph Lemm. Assessor, 
Stephen Kerne. 

1876. Trustees, John Sherman, Henry Bushman, Henry Schlater. 
Clerk, J. D. Inderrieden. Treasurer, F. Gast. Assessor, Stephen 
Kerne. 

1877. Trustees, Henry Bushman, Henry Bamhorst, Henry Schlater. 
Clerk, J. D. Inderrieden. Treasurer, F. Gast. Assessor, Joseph Rat- 
erman. 

1878. Trustees, Henry Schlater, Henry Bamhorst, Christian Kirsch. 
Clerk, J. D. Inderrieden. Treasurer, H. H. Bushman. Assessor, Joseph 
Raterman. 

1879. Trusteecs, Henry Bamhorst, Christian Kirsch, Anton Winner. 
Clerk, J. D. Inderrieden. Treasurer, H. H. Bushman. Assessor, Her- 
man Inderrieden. 

1880. Trustees, Christian Kersch, H. Schlater, John Toelier. Clerk, 
J. D. Inderrieden. Treasurer, Joseph Quartman. Assessor, Herman 
Inderrieden. 

1881. Trustees, John TTCieller, John Walkup, Joseph Raterman. 
Clerk, Philip Raterman. Treasurer, Joseph Quartman. Assessor, B. 
F. Chessler. 


Justices of the Peace. 


W. C. Ayers, Nov. 18, 1837. 

Isaac Edwards (resigned May 25, 

1842) , June 8, 1841. 

Jacob llauss (resigned October 14, 

1843) , June 18, 1842. 

Frnncis Pilliod, Nov. 11, 1843. 
Alex. II. Hayes, Oct. 24, 1846. 
Wm. A. Edwards, Jan. 18, 1850. 
Wm. A. Edwards, Jan. 22, 1853. 
John B. Rottinghaus, April 14, ’53. 
Joseph Mendenhall, Jan. — , 1856. 
John Walkup (resigned June 2, 

1857), April 14, 1857. 

Andrew Ginn, Oct. 21, 1857. 

J. B. Rottinghaus, April 12, 1859. 
Milton Kemper, Nov. 10, 1860. 


J. B. Rottinghaus, April 22, 1862. 
Wm. Ginn, April 17, 1863. 

J. B. Rottinghaus, April 14, 1865. 
Henry Mcnke (refused to serve), 
April 11, 1866. 

Wm. Ginn, June 24, 1866. 

Henry Sherman, April 13, 1868. 

J. W. Barber, April 12, 1869. 

J. B. Rottinghaus, Oct. 11, 1869. 
Henry Rottinghaus, Oct. 12, 1872. 
Henry Rottinghaus, Oct. 20, 1875. 
David K. Brown, April 20, 1877. 
Joseph Raterman, Oct. 14, 1878. 
Henry Rottinghaus, May 26, 1880. 
Albert Hasebrook, Oct. 14, 1881. 


Statistical. 


At the State election in 1850, ninety-three votes were cast, Reuben 
Wood, Democratic candidate for Governor, receiving seventy-nine votes, 
and William Johnston, Whig candidate, receiving fourteen votes. 

At the election held in 1851 for the adoption or rejection of the new 
constitution, and for or against a license for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the vote stood : for the new Constitution, 120 ; against the new 
Constitution, 3. For license, 118; against license, 5. 

In 18'>2, at the Presidential election, 122 votes were cast for the Dem- 
ocratic electors, and 28 for the Whig electors. 

In 1856 the Presidential election called out 156 votes. 

In 1860 the Democratic electors received 158 votes, and the Republi- 
can electors 34. 

In 1864 the McClellan electors received 219 votes, and the Lincoln 
electors 20. 


I 
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School Districts. 

Agreeably to law the trustees ordered the township to be divided 
into six school districts, as follows: — 

District No. 1 : Beginning at the northwest corner of section 5, town. 
8 south, range 4 east; thence east to northeast corner of section 3, town. 
8 south, range 4 east; thence south to the sontheast corner of section 10, 
town. 8 south, range 4 east ; thence west along the section line to the 
southwest corner of fractional section 3, town. 8 south, range 4 east ; 
thence north to place of beginning. 

District No. 2: Beginning northwest corner of section 3, town. 11, 
range 4 east ; thence east along the boundary line to the northeast corner 
of northwest quarter, section 1, town. 11, range 4 east; thence south, 
dividing sections 1 and 2 in the middle, to the southeast corner of south- 
west quarter, section 12, town. 11, range 4 east; thence south to the 
southwest corner of section 10, town. 11, range 4 east ; thence north to 
place of beginning. 

District No. 3: Beginning at the northwest corner of section 2, town. 
8 south, range 4 east; thence east to the northeast comer of northwest 
quarter, section 12, town. 8 south, range 4 east; thence south, dividing 


sections 12 and 1, town. 8 south, range 4 east, through the middle ; 
thence south, dividing sections 5 and 8, to the southeast corner of south- 
west quarter of section 8, town. 10 south, range 5 east; thence to the 
southwest corner of southeast quarter, section 12, town. 11, range 4east; 
thence north, dividing said sections 12 and 1 in the middle, and to the 
northwest corner of quarter-section 1, town. 11, range 4 east; thence 
west along the boundary line to the southwest corner of fractional sec- 
tion 15, town. 8 south, range 4 east; thence north to the northwest cor- 
ner of fractional section 15 ; thence east to the southwest corner of 
section 10, town. 8 south, range 4 east; thence north to place of begin- 
ning. 

District No. 4 : Beginning at the northwest corner of northeast 
quarter section 1, town. 8 south, range 4 east; thence east to the north- 
east corner of section 5, town. 8 south, range 5 east ; thence south to 
the southeast comer of section 8, town. 8 south, range 5 east ; 
thence east to the corner northeast of section 2, town. 10, range 5 east; 
thence south to the southeast corner, section 11, town. 10, range 5 east ; 
thence west to the southwest corner of southeast quarter section 8 in 
town 10, range 5 cast; thence north, dividing sections 8, 5, 12, and 1 in 
the middle; to place of beginning. 

District No. 5 : Beginning at the northwest corner of section 9, town. 
7, range 5 east; thence east to the northeast corner of section 20, town. 
7 south, range 5 east ; thence south to the southeast corner of section 
32, town. 7 south, range 5 east; thence west to the southwest corner of 
section 31, town. 7 south, range 5 east; thence to place of beginning. 

District No. 6 : Beginning at the northwest corner of section 31, town. 
6 south, range 5 east ; thence east to the northeast corner of section 32, 
town. 6 south, range 5 east ; thence south to the southeast corner of 
section 17, town. 6 south, range 5 east; thence west to the southwest 
corner of section 18, town. 7 south, range 5 east; thence north to the 
place of beginning. 

Recorded April 13, 1850. Henry Werrmann, 

Joseph Sherman, 

Philip Hoffman, 

Henry Sherman, Clerk. Trustees. 

Berlin — Loramie P. O. 

Berlin was surveyed Dec. 2, 1837, by Jonathan Counts, for Wm. Prill- 
aman, proprietor. All its lots are four by eight rods except fractional 
ones. Main Street is eleven rods wide, and runs north 25° east; Walnut, 
Water, and Elm streets run at right angles, which is south 65° east, and 
are each four rods wide; High Street runs south 89° east and is four 
rods wide. The alleys are each one rod wide. The graveyard contains 
.51 of an acre. The Miami Canal and the Piqua and St. Marys State 
road pass through Main Street. 

The plat and description were certified to by the surveyor Dec. 2, 1837. 
The town was laid out on Loramie Creek and had very irregular bound- 
aries. The original plat contained forty-three in-lots and fifteen out-lots, 
and was bounded south by the old Indian Boundary or Greenville Treaty 
line. 


Acknowledgment. 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss.: 

Be it know* that on the 5th day of December, 1837, before the under- 
signed, a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in and for said county, 
personally appeared William Prillaman, above named, and acknowledged 
the foregoing to be a true and correct plat or map of the town of Berlin 
aforesaid, to the end that it maj' be recorded as such. 

Given under my hand and seal this day and year first above written. 

Hugh Thompson, 

Judge Shelby Com. Pleas. 

Recorded December 29, 1837. 

The town is located on the Miami and Erie Canal, in McLean Town- 
ship. It is an active little village of some five hundred inhabitants, and 
enjoys the distinction of a location within less than a mile of the site 
of old Fort Loramie or Pickawillanj r , which carries the memory back 
to the struggles which preceded the old French and Indian war of 1756. 
Near by the village flows Loramie Creek, the “ West Branch of the Big 
Miami” of some older publications. The fort itself, instead of being at 
the mouth of this stream, as generally stated in other works, was less 
than one mile from the site of Berlin, while the mouth of the “West 
Branch,” or Loramie, is below Lockington, south of the county line. 
Several relics have been discovered in this locality, and among these was 
a silver cross, evidently belonging to the French chevaliers of that early 
and warlike period. This relic is preserved by the Priest at Berlin, at 
whose house it may be seen at any time. The town population, like 
that of the township in general, is composed of Germans, or direct de- 
scendants of this nationality. A marked characteristic of the people 
is the industry observable on every hand. This German element came 
here into the woods, and by hard, incessant toil, cleared away the prime- 
val forest, wringing farms from the wilderness, and building a town on 
the ruins of a forest. In common with the people of the township, the 
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inhabitants are almost uniformly Catholics in religion, and Democrats 
in politics. There were peculiarities which brought about these results, 
among which we mention one fact on the authority of Rev. Bigot. After 
settlement here, the Germans strove to prevent the settlement of Ameri- 
cans in their midst, and by different methods very nearly succeeded. 
Still a few straggling Americans settled on lands within the township, 
but each soon found it desirable to leave, and so was bought out as early 
as he would sell, and was generally succeeded by a German. This, at 
least, was the plan of the German settlers themselves, and keeping the 
plan in view, they have preserved the characteristics of nationality, reli- 
gion, and politics up to the present time. From the town, a daily mail 
is carried by stage to and from Sidney, while communication is had with 
Minster, on the L. E. and W. Ry. and different towns on the Narrow- 
gauge road in Mercer and Darke counties. Berlin has no railroad nearer 
than Minster, about three miles north, this being the southern terminus 
of the St. Marys and Minster branch of the Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad. Throughout the town and township the German characteris- 
tics are preserved to such an extent that a stranger would question his 
senses as to the possibility of a community, no larger than this, main- 
taining the integrity of all German habits, customs, and manqers. They 
have cleared excellent farms, erected substantial buildings, and in their 
own way and according to their own ideas, pursue the enjoyments of 
life. Perhaps their church comes first, and the building is almost fit for 
the abode of personal gods. Next come social customs, and fronting 
these is lager beer, without which it appears life would be a burden, and 
liberty a misnomer. Following this comes politics, in which field some 
one man will be found to hold an electoral dictatorship, and on election 
day Democratic ballots will be found “thick as autumnal leaves in Vnl- 
ambrosa.” There are, in short, characteristics here which the next gen- 
eration will not entirely outgrow nor outrun. 

Business Interests. 

The business of the town at this time is represented by the following 
persons and pursuits, with the year in which such business was opened. 

John H. Willman, 1855, drygoods and groceries. Henry Teckelen- 
buge, 1877, harness shop. Michael Moormann, 1876, drjgoods and 
groceries. J. D. Indcrriden, 1872, hardware, stoves, and tinware. J. H. 
Rottinghaus, 1869, grocery and restaurant. Bushman & Rottinghaus, 
1873, stave factory and cooper shop. J. H. Menke, 1877, general store, 
post-office, and notary public. Jacob Ullemann, 1878, boots and shoes. 
Joseph Quartman, 1880, blacksmith. John A. Lowmann, 1867, harness 
and saddler shop. Joseph Riger, 1857, boots and shoes. Herman Bush- 
man, 1865, plow and blacksmith shop. Joseph Vondrell, 1869, proprie- 
tor Vondrell House. H. W. Hopkins, M.D., 1882. Vincent Schmitt, 1875, 
merchant tailor. Mrs. Mary Chesler, 1868, millinery and dress goods. 
Jacob Schuler, 1878, restaurant and saloon. Valentine Gair, 1864, car- 
penter and contractor. Moormann & Kerne, 1861, flouring mill. Joseph 
Quartman, 1856, general blacksmith. Henry Borchers, boat j'ard and 
dry dock. J. Henry Quartman, 1870, grocery and restaurant. Rev. Wil- 
liam Bigot, Pastor St. Michael’s Church. Menke Bros. (J. H. and H. B.), 
hardware, tinware, and stoves, established 1882. Hamer & Vocke, drugs 
and medicines, established 1882. 

St. Michael’s Church at Berlin — Roman Catholic. 

[See engraving.] 

On Sunday, October 2, 1881, the new St. Michael’s Church of Berlin 
was solemnly consecrated by the Right Reverend Coadjutor Bishop W. 
H. Elders, of Cincinnati, Ohio. This fact is very significant when it is 
remembered there are only three or four consecrated edifices in the 
whole archdiocese, for the most worthily built churches are usually only 
dedicated or sanctified. To be consecrated, it is necessary: 1st. That 
there be a well-defined congregation, not only able to build, but also to 
support the edifice, and this also includes the idea of regular clergy at 
all times and under all circumstances. 2d. That the high altar be at the 
same time consecrated, and that the church be well and substantially 
built. 3d. That the building must be under a distinct roof, constructed 
of substantial materials, and be free from debt. 

These qualities all belong to this church, as beauty of design, strength 
of structure, and richness of ornament all unite to make an impression 
of admiration. The congregation of over two hundred families consist 
largely of farmers, whose means are largely at the disposal of the church, 
thus guaranteeing the maintenance of the beautiful structure to which 
they have so generously contributed. The building is 150 by 65 feet, is 
clear of debt, and represents a cost of over $40,000. The congregation 
lies in the northwest part of Shelby County, and is bordered on the 
north by the Minster congregation; on the west by the St. Joseph’s, 
Egypt, and Woodland; on the south b} r Newport and Russia; and on 
the east by St. Patrick’s and Sidney. The parish is long but narrow, 
being about fifteen miles from east to west, while it is scarcely three 
miles from north to south. About eighty families live in the village of 
Berlin, seventy east of the village, and fifty-five on the western side of 
the parish. 

Berlin appears to have been constituted a parish in 1838, for at-that 


date an old book contains the minute: “This congregation took its be- 
ginning in the year of salvation one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight, on the fourth of June.” At that date forty families registered here 
at one time. Some German families were already here for several years, 
but the chief growth was experienced during the construction of the 
canal, when many families came here from Cincinnati and other cities. 
About this time a log church was erected, and occasionally a priest came 
from Minster, read mass, baptized children, solemnized marriages, and 
interred the dead. The priest of the society of “The Precious Blood” 
labored at Minster, and to that place the Catholics of this community 
frequently went to attend regular services. Under these circumstances 
they were not discouraged, but proved their tenacity to the mother 
church by their ardent adherence thereto. It was a period of rudeness, 
but earnestness was not wanting, and in the midst of all happiness sat 
in smiles. Their dwellings were log huts, but they hid few skeletons 
away; their church was a log building, but hypocritical fashion was a 
stranger within its walls. How the old folks love to converse of those 
early “ better” days. Here one tells of his pride in a new two-story log 
house in which he slept one night, to awake in the morning and find the 
building sadly out of the perpendicular, through the influence of one 
night’s stiff breeze. They all have their story to tell, those old settlers, 
and while one tells of his building, another speaks of clearing, and still 
another of his exploits with the gun. Then the grandmothers tell of 
their struggles to protect their poultry and vegetables, as well as of the 
dangers against which the children had to be guarded. Markets were 
distant, but as wants were few the people still enjoyed life, and the pro- 
ductions of the land satisfied most every need. 

Thus matters largely stood until 1840, when the parish embraced over 
one hundred families. Along the years they ran, until the log hut of 
the farmer was giving place to brick dwellings, and so, in 1849, a brick 
church, sixty by thirty feet, was constructed, and hung with a seven 
hundred-pound bell. But this season, 1849-50, proved trying to the 
new community, for it was the season of the cholera in its most dreaded 
type. Twenty-eight persons fell its victims in the space of two months, 
while some two hundred died from the same disease in the larger and 
neighboring community of Minster. But the plague ran its course, and 
again the people resumed neglected undertakings. 

The church was dedicated, and the services of Rev. Augustus Berger, 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, were secured by the congregation. Under 
his care the new priest’s house was built. He was succeeded in 1857 by 
Rev. Henry Muckerheide, of Oldenberg, who labored here until 1863 with 
great zeal and ability. He was succeeded by Rev. M. Anton Meyer, of 
Canton Basel, Switzerland, who, with characteristic energy, had an ad- 
dition of twenty feet added to the church, and in a few years later carried 
the construction of a school-house to completion. On account of failing 
health he retired in 1873, after ten years of active labor in this field. In 
1873 the institution of the “ Fathers of the Holy Spirit ” was abrogated 
in Germany, and Archbishop Purcell wrote to the Reverend General-chief 
of the society to procure some priests for this country. Accordingly, 
on January 1, 1874, four priests and twelve lay-brothers of the society 
left Paris with the intention of coming to the United Stales. Among 
these priests was the present pastor of Berlin, Rev. William Bigot. He 
was born in Upper Elsase (Alsace) diocese of Strasburg, and was or- 
dained a priest May 22, 1864, in the seminary chapel of the Mother- 
house-of-the-Holy-Ghost. Soon after ordination he was sent to Kaiser- 
werth, near Dusseldorf, as superior, to take the superintendency 
of the Archbishopric Hermit-house, and perform the services of the 
church connected with the cloister. From 1864 to 1870 he was allowed 
to- serve near the grave of Suitbertus, the apostle of the Saxons and 
Frieses. Then came the Franeo-Prussian war, and the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hefele, of Rottenburg, demanded priests to minister in French and Ger- 
man to the wounded and the prisoners. The lot fell upon Father Bigot 
to leave the cloister at Marienthal, near Au, at the Sieg, Rhenish Prussia, 
to assume the pastorate over 1 2,000 captured aud wounded soldiers at 
Stuttgart, Ludwigsberg, Asperg, and Grund, in Wurtemberg. The royal 
government aided him in every possible way, so that he found his eleven 
months’ sojourn among the soldiers rather pleasurable, although attended 
by arduous labors and many privations and exposures. After this ser- 
vice he was entrusted with the conduct of the cloister of Marienthal, 
archdiocese of Cologne. Under the French Government he was author- 
ized: 1st, to collect certificates of death of such French soldiers as died 
in captivity, in response to which he filled and forwarded to the ministry 
a volume of 18,400 such certificates; 2d, to erect suitable monuments in 
all graveyards of French captives, and to cause anniversaries to be 
founded at the chief stations. This request of the Government was ac- 
companied by a bill of exchange for eighty thousand francs. With this, 
in one hundred and sixty German burying-grounds, monuments and 
tombstones were erected, and about twenty anniversaries established. 
For these services the French Government conferred upon Father Bigot 
the Cross of Chivalry, of the Legion of Honor, and the Cross of Merit; 
also the sum of one thousand francs and a recommendation to take a 
journey of recreation after the arduous labors were performed. 

Soon afterward he left Europe and reached Berlin, January 20, 1874. 
On his first visit to Cincinnati, the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell said 
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to him: “ In Berlin you will find enough work to do ; a large parish, and 
there you must build a church.” In the mean time old debts amounting 
to $700 had to be paid, the priest’s house to be repaired, and the holy 
■vessels to be renewed. All this was readily done, but the congregation 
did not yet feel disposed to undertake the construction of a new church. 
Three bells were first procured at a cost of about $1000, and weighed respec- 
tively 1600, 1200, and 700 pounds. Still, as the congregation did not 
think these bells loud enough, the priest invested his year’s salary in a 
3800 pound bell. But a new tower was needed for this bell, and a new 
church for the tower. The year 1879 was prosperous, and the plan of 
building met with great favor. It was resolved to build, and further, that 
over and above the manual labor which the members could perform, the 
building should not cost more than $30,000. This sum was further to 
be raised by two collections, in 1879 and 1881. The collection through- 
out the parish lasted about nine days, and resulted in obtaining $16,000. 
This, added to the $4000 fund of the church, gave a starting point with 
$20,000. The collection for the year 1881 brought $8,000, which, added 
to a pew-rent surplus fund of $2000, raised the aggregate to $30,000, be- 
fore the completion of the church. Aside from this, individual gifts 
were received, such as a stained glass window, or a figure. One family 
contributed $800 for the Saint Mary’s Altar, while many others gave in 
a quiet manner something above the regular subscription. Messrs.Cudell' 
& Richardson, architects, of Cleveland, were secured to furnish plans, 
and the edifice as it stands is their only necessary recommendation. 
Henry Quartman, of Berlin, assumed the task of burning one million 
bricks, to be delivered at the building site at $4 per thousand. A base- 
ment ten feet high, 150 feet long, and 65 feet wide was first constructed. 
“Messrs. Sutherland & Co., of Sidney, used 900 perches of stone in the 
foundation walls. By the 12th of October, 1879, the foundation was 
completed, and on that date the Most Reverend Archbishop laid the 
cornerstone with imposing ceremonies. For the year 1880 Mr. John 
Deman, of Defiance, Ohio, assumed the entire brickwork; Messrs. John 
Bier & Co., of Cleveland, did 6000 feet of stonework ; Mr. Anton Goehr, 
of Minster, constructed the roof framework ; Messrs. Auld & Conchcr 
did the slatework, and Mr. John lnderrieden, of Berlin, assumed the 
tin and galvanized ironwork. A tower 200 feet high adorns the build- 
ing, and in this are hung the four magnificent bells already mentioned. 
During 1881 Mr. Sarflat, of Toledo, furnished the entire material for the 
arches of the three naves and the spires. In June and July the plaster- 
ing was done bj’ .Messrs. Hays & Co., of Sidney. The decoration was 
nest furnished by Fr. X. Hefele and his corps of artists from Cincinnati. 
Messrs. Booth & Riesler, of Buffalo, New York, furnished the seventeen 
magnificent windows of stained glass, twelve of which show designs 
worthy of a master hand. Mr. Schroeder, of Cincinnati, furnished the 
altars, pulpit, and communion table. Messrs. Ricker & Krifi, of Del- 
plios, furnished the pews; Schwartz & Gair the floors; and Mr. Schaefer, 
of Wisconsin, the organ. The whole building is a magnificent specimen 
of Gothic architecture, and reflects great credit upon all who in any 
manner contributed to the design or execution. 

The Consecration Ceremonies. — Sunday, the 2d day of October, 1881, 
will remain a memorable da)’ for St. Michael’s congregation in Berlin, 
for on that day their new and beautiful house of God was solemnly con- 
secrated by the Right Rev. Bishop Win. H. Elders. On Saturday after- 
noon the highly venerable consecrator, coming from Sidney, Ohio, was 
met at the boundary of the jiarish by the young men belonging to the 
congregation, about forty in number, mounted on horses, and was by 
them received nnd escorted to Berlin. As the procession came in view 
the bells of the new church were merrily ringing, and cannon shots re- 
sounded. The inhabitants of Berlin had also, in honor of their distin- 
guished guest, festively decorated their houses, anil upon the streets 
triumphal arches were erected. Soon after the arrival of the Right Rev. 
Bishop the relies destined for the high altar in the new church were 
transferred and carried over in solemn procession, in which all Berlin 
participated, to the old church, and there set to view during the night 
for reverence and adoration by the faithful. The church was not vacated 
the entire night by the devout, until early on Sunday morning at four 
o’clock the holy masses began, which were celebrated by the priests that 
were present. At six o’clock A. M. in the presence of the entire con- 
gregation and a large number of persons from the neighboring congre- 
gations, the imposing and solemn ceremonies of the consecration began 
and continued until after ten o’clock. Four priests were present. After 
the consecration the Right Rev. Bishop celebrated a pontifical high 
mass. The Rev. Moeller, D.D., acted as Master of Ceremonies, and tlie 
Rev. General-vicar P. Otto Jair, O. S. F., as assistant; as honorary dea- 
cons, the Revs. Messrs. Provincial P. Henry Drees, C. P. P. S., and P. 
Andrew Kunkler, C. P. P. S., of Minster, O. ; as deacon, the Rev. P. 
Johannes Von deu Brock, C. P. P. S., of Egypt; as sub-deacon, the Rev. 
P. Mathias Kent, C. P. P. S., of Minster. Besides these there were pre- 
sent in the sanctuary the Rev. Messrs. Nicholaus Niekols of Osborn, P. 
Albert Voag, C. P. P. 8., of Minster; Ilonoratus Bourion, of Bellefont- 
aine; Alcide Bourion, of Frcnehtown; J. Kayser, of Milford; Francis 
J. Roth, of Russia; O. F. Steinlage, of Piqua; Dominic Shuuk, of St. 
Patrick, and Wm. Bigot, Pastor of the St. Michael’s congregation. After 
the pontifical high mass Rev. N. Niekols ascended the pulpit and preached 
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the festal sermon in the German language. He demonstrated in eloquent 
words to the attentive and devout congregation, how man as the temple 
of God must be constituted ; that peculiar qualifications must distinguish 
him just as a building dedicated to the Lord distinguishes itself dis- 
tinctly from a common dwelling-house. After Father Niekols had con- 
cluded the Right Rev. Bishop held an address to the congregation. He 
gave them deserved praise for their self-sacrifice ’and magnanimity which 
enabled them to erect such a magnificent temple of God and to so em- 
bellish and endow the same, that soon after its completion it could not 
only be dedicated, but also consecrated. He exhorted them also in the 
future to stand together so unanimously anil generously as to serve ’as 
an example and type for other congregations. 

In the afternoon at three o’clock solemn vespers were held, after which 
the General-vicar, P. Otto Jair, O S. F., preached. He exhorted the con- 
gregation that they should henceforth frequently and regularly visit their 
beautiful house of God, upon which they could look with pride; then 
God would likewise look complaisantly upon the temple erected to him ; 
otherwise God would have no pleasure in the same even if it were built 
of pure gold and silver. During the pontifical high mass the Mienner- 
chor of Piqua, Ohio, sang, and during vespers, the church choir of the 
congregation. At the close of vespers the Te Deum was struck up, and 
with it the festivities closed. 

■ The St. Michael’s church is a really magnificent structure; proudly it 
towers aloft with its tall slender steeple, as one of the most beautiful 
churches of the archdiocese. It is built in the Italian Gothic style. 
Four slender pillars alternately divide the interior, which is decorated 
extraordinarily rich, into three naves. Magnificent is the glass painting 
of the windows. Upon the main window in the sanctuary Christ and 
the archangel Gabriel are represented. Both the side windows contain 
respectively St. Augustine and St. Boniface. Of the fourteen other win- 
dows, five are in fresco painting, while upon the remaining are represented 
St. John the Baptist, the most blessed Virgin Mary, St. Anna, St. Eliz- 
abeth, St. Catharina, St. Henricus, St. Anthony, St. Lawrence, and the 
child Jesus. The three altars built by Mr. Schroeder, of Cincinnati, are 
real masterpieces, namely: the high altar whose table is supported by six 
small pillars. The fields between the pillars are filled up with emblems, 
of which the middle one contains the book with seven seals with the 
lamb. The tabernacle has richly ornamented folding doors; above these 
is a niche for the ostentation of the Most Holy Sacrament, beside which 
two worshipping angels are standing under canopies. The altar-picture 
is the crucifixion-group in a niche under a canopy which terminates in 
turrets with buttresses and finials richly provided with carved ornaments. 
The side fields contain the statues of both apostle-ehicfs, likewise under 
canopies with richly articulated tower and pyramid. Beside the altar 
there are placed on both sides pedestals for worshipping angels. Both 
of the side altars (St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s altars) arc wrought cor- 
respondingly with the high altar, and contain in the chief niche respect- 
ively St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s statue. The St. Mary’s altar contains 
in the side niches the statues of St. Rosa and St. Theresa; the altar 
table, decorated in the Gothic style, contains the statue “ St. Mary.” 
The St. Joseph’s altar contains in the side niches the statues St. Francis 
Xavier and St Alois ; the altar table the signature “ St. Joseph.” Pul- 
pit and communion table are held in like style and are splendid works. 
Likewise is the organ built by Mr. Schaefer of Schleisingerviile, Wis., in 
its outward appearance corresponding with the building style of the 
church, held in rich Gothic: the work praises its master. 

If one, therefore, condenses the whole, it must be said that the St. 
Michael’s church in Berlin numbers among the most beautiful churches 
in all America. And what is the main point, it is free of debts and could 
be consecrated immediately after its completion, a prerogative which 
only about three churches in the archdiocese of Cincinnati can share 
with it.* 


BIOGRAPHIES. 

Henry Mknke 

was born in Cincinnati January 11, 1838, and in 1853 entered as an ap- 
prentice at the machinist trade at the shops of Ilarkness & Sons. In 
1858 he married Miss Bernidina Schulze, and has reared six children, 
three boys and three girls. In June, 1861, he left Cincinnati with $17, 
and came to Berlin, where he began work in a sawmill, earning $15 per 
month. On the 23d of August, 1862, he enlisted in Company C, 118th 
O. V. I., under Capt. Thomas L. Young, and was discharged at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, July 9, 1865, having served until the close of the war. Re- 
turning to Berlin he again worked in a sawmill until 1867, and then car- 
ried the hod for thirteen years, while his wife attended to the little store 
they had already started. In 1866 he was elected justice of the peace, 
but declined to serve. In 1869 he was elected assessor, which office he 
held until 1876. He also served as constable from 1870 to 1873, when 
he was elected to the school board, and at once made president of that 
body, which position he still retains. In 1877 he was appointed post- 

* The material for this sketch was obtained from Rev. Wm. Bigot, Pastor of the 
congregation. 
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master at Loramie (Berlin), which position he also holds at this writ- 
ing. In 1880 he was appointed census enumerator of McLean Township, 
and has been township collector of taxes for sixteen years. He is now 
engaged in the mercantile trade, having a well-stocked general supply 
store. He is also a notary public, and is one of the leading men of the 
township. 

Joseph Rieger, 

a resident of the town of Berlin during the past quarter of a century, 
was born in the village of Stodlin, county Elwangen, kingdom of VViirt- 
temberg, on the 31st day of October, 1832. In June, 1852, he came to 
the United States, and located for a short time at Lancaster, New York, 
where he worked at the shoemaker trade. From Lancaster lie moved to 
Dayton, Ohio, where he worked at his trade about two years, and then 
went to Greenville. He only remained here a short time, however, for, 
in 1857, he moved to the village of Berlin, where he has since been en- 
gaged at his old trade, in connection with which he has kept saloon. 
He is now one of the leading, influential citizens of the township. In 
1857 he married Margaret Wyse, who was born in Amsterdam, Holland, 
but came to this country with her parents in 1853. They were married 
in Dayton, anil the result of the union was twelve children, named 
Louisa, August, Catharine, Caroline, Mary, Joseph (deceased), Joseph 
(deceased), Maggie, Cecelia, John (deceased), Joseph, and William. 
Mrs. Rieger died May 3, 1872, and about a year later Mr. Rieger mar- 
ried Mary r ehwarz, who was born in Piqua, Ohio, and was the daughter 
of John Schwarz, an old resident of that town. Six children were the 
fruits of this marriage, viz., Anna, ltosine, Joseph (deceased), Francis, 
Peter, and Jacob (deceased). 

Henry Arling 

was the son of Henry and Elizabeth Arling, who settled in Auglaize 
County in 1834. He was born February 15, 1841, and brought up to fann- 
ing a'nd stock raising. He married Elizabeth Linge March, 1863, by 
whom he had two children, Elisha and Bernard. September 9, 1879, he 
again was married to Mary Fisher, daughter of John and Christena 
Fisher, who was born October, 1855, by whom he has one child, John. 

Ferdinand Arkenburgh, 

son of Bernard and Mary A. Arkenburgh, who settled in this county in 
1831, was born March, 1822, in Germany, and is a farmer and stock- 
raiser. On February 17, 1852, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Hiram 
and Catharine Surmann, who was born January 18, 1824. Their chil- 
dren are named Joseph F., John B., Ferdinand N., Mary C., Herman 
H., Caroline E., and Frank B. He has filled the office of supervisor, and 
furnished a volunteer, but was not drafted. His father-in-law, Hiram 
Surinam, was the first settler on sections 10, 11, and 12. His house 
stands almost upon the site of the ancient Fort Loramie, or the site of 
the first English settlement in this State. 

John G. Berning, 

son of John H. and Mary E. Berning, was born in Germany February 
13, 1826, and raised a farmer. On April 18, 1850, he married Benedaeia, 
daughter of Henry Gerkison; she was born in 1830. Their children are 
Elizabeth, Mary, John Henry, Anthony Herman, Josephine, Altoney, 
Arinia, Frederick, and Agnes. He has filled the offices of supervisor 
and school director. His father was the first settler on section 30, and 
cut the first road through the section. 

Henry Berning, 

brother of John D., was born in 1831, and is a farmer. In 1856 he mar- 
ried Mary G., daughter of Bernard and E. Doudging, who was born in 
1835. Their children are Deinia, John, Richard, Antouey, Bernard, 
Agnes, Mary, and Elizabeth. 

Bernard Bovendick, 

son of John D. and Margaret Bovendicke, who settled on section 30 Feb- 
ruary 1, 1855. He married his wife, Benedenia, May 20, 1846, and she 
was born in 1823. Their children are Bernard, Mary A., Henry, John, 
and Mary. He has held the office of supervisor. 

Frederick Brand, 

son of Herman and Maria H. Brand, was born January 20, 1850, and 
raised a farmer and stock-raiser. January, 1873, he married Maria, 
daughter of Joseph and Maria Olbers, who was born in October, 1854. 
He was pike director two years. Their children are Antony, Henry, 
Herman H., and Herman. 

Herman F. Broring, 

son of Herman H. and Mary A. Broring, was born May 6, 1846, and was 
raised a farmer. On the 19th day' of May, 1875, he married Annie Mar- 
garet Eilermann, daughter of George H. and Mary Eilermann. She was 
boru March 9, 1853. Their children are Agnes, Ilenry, and Frank. 


John B. Borchers, 

son of John H. and Catharine Borchers, was born August 7, 1832, and 
was raised a farmer. April 19, 1866, he married Catharine, daughter of 
Henry and Mary E. Zimmerman, who was born May 4, 1847. Their chil- 
dren are Catharine, Elizabeth, Mary, Henry, Bernard, and Climana. He 
has filled the offices of school director and supervisor. 

Benjamin Beancer, 

son of Andrew and Elizabeth Beancer, was born in 1840, and was raised 
as a farmer. In 1869 he married Huldia, daughter of August Wehinger 
and Frances his wife; she was born in 1843. Their children are Charles, 
Frances, John, Andrew, and Henry. 

* Joseph Borhorst, 

son of Anton}' and Elizabeth Borhorst, was born March 10, 1840. and 
was raised a farmer, and married Elizabeth Strucamp, daughter of Gar- 
ret U. Strucamp and Margaret his wife. Their children are Diana, 
Catharine, Teracey, Joseph, Mary, and Henry. Stepchildren are Frank 
and John. 

John H. Bramlga, 

son of Herman H. Bramlga and Catherine his wife, was born July 6, 
1849. He was raised a farmer and stock-raiser. His parents came to 
the county in 1832. June 6, 1875, he married Mary, daughter of Chris- 
tian and Catherine Berger, who settled here in 1*33. She was born No- 
vember, 1855. Their children are John B. and Herman H. He has 
filled the office of school director and supervisor. 

John W. Beaver 

was born August 24, 1826. His parents were Isaac and Rachel Beaver, 
who settled in Shelby County in 1832. He is a blacksmith, and runs a 
sawmill. He married Lydia, daughter of John G. and Mary Ann 
Shaffer, settlers here in 1832. She was born February 11, 1827. Their 
children are Isaac Newton, John George, Catharine, Sophie, Nancy, El- 
vira, Francis Marion, Charles Daniel Martin, Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses 
S. Grant, and Martha Jane. His ancestors, Christopher Beaver and 
Engle Bowyer, were Revolutionary officers in 1776. Isaac Beaver, his 
father, served in the war of 1812 at Norfolk, Bladensbnrg, Baltimore, 
and Washington. He himself was in Company I, 138th O. N. G., Capt. 
James Huston, Col. S. S. Fisher, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Brigadier General 
Wetzel, &c. 

Frederick Brons, 

son of Joseph and Nettie Brons, settled here in 1837. He was born in 
1837, and was a farmer. In 1859 he married his wife, Angel Brons. She 
was born in 1846. Their children are Joseph, Elizabeth, John, Bernard, 
Herman, Henry, and William. He filled the office of supervisor. Henry 
Brons served three years, and then became a veteran, and died in the 
service. John Brons, his father, was the first settler on section 2. 

Andrew Clowson, 

son of Josiah and Sarah McGraw Clowson, was born March 30, 1825. 
He was a stock-raiser and farmer. He married Nancy, daughter of Oliver 
Jones. Their children are Jeremiah, Laura, Mary, Jesse, Jane, Barnard, 
Levi, Anna Elizabeth, and John. He has filled the office of supervisor. 
His grandfather served in the war of 1812. 

William Doncing, 

son of Frank and "Margaret Doncing, was born December 12, 1831, in 
Hanover, Germany, and is a farmer and stock-raiser. In 1861 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Ilenry and. Jane Gear. His wife was born 
in 1841. Their children are Henry, Bernard, Frank, and Mary. He has 
filled the offices of supervisor and school director. 

Bernard Drees, 

son of Tobias and Mary Drees, was born October 6, 1842, and was raised 
a farmer. On May 24, 1869, he married Josephine, daughter of Henry 
Appleman and Catherine his wife, who settled in this county in 1837. 
She was born April 3, 1851. Their children are Henry, Mary A., John, 
and Frederick. He has filled the offices of supervisor, school director, 
and clerk. He enlisted in 1862 in the 118th Regiment, Company C, Ohio 
Volunteers, and was discharged at Cleveland, July 20, 1865. 

Bernard Friemerring, 

son of Frank and Catharine Friemerring, was born December 8, 1831, 
and raised a farmer. October 13, 1854, he married Mary', daughter of 
Peter and Elizabeth Powels, who was born in 1835. Their children are 
Frederick, Bernard, Joseph, Henry, and Elizabeth. He has filled the 
offices of school director and supervisor. Bernard Powels and Jerry 
Powels enlisted in the 58th Regiment (Company A) Ohio Volunteers. 
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Jarvis Circher, 

son of E. & M. Circher, was born in 1838 Slid raised a farmer. In 1868 
lie married Mary, daughter of Anthony and Margaret Schuler. She was 
born in 1839 and settled in this county in 1841. Their children are 
Frank, Anthony, Jacob llhinehart Martin, and Bernard. 

Henry J. Dressman, 

son of H. H. and Catharine Dressman, was born June 14, 1856, and was 
raised as a clerk. He has served ns constable. His father was born 
July 4, 1812, and was one of the first settlers of the town of Berlin. 
His mother was born July 31, 1818. 

Henry Fortman, 

son of Richard and Mary Fortman, was born February 22, 1841, and 
raised a farmer and stoek-raiser. In 1864 he married his wife, Elizabeth. 
They have three children, Henry, Elizabeth, and Lena. Mrs. Fortman 
died September, 1874. He has filled the oflioo of school director. 

Philip Farley, 

son of Peter and Bridget Farley, was born in Ireland in 1832, and raised 
a farmer. In 1860 he married Mary A., daughter of Jeremiah and 
Catharine Cone. She was born in 1851. Their children are Peter F., 
James, Mary K., and Patrick. He has filled the office of school di- 
rector. He enlisted in 1863 in the 135th 0. Y. I., and was discharged 
September 2, 1864. He owns 80 acres of land in section 2. 

John Fisher, 

son of Christian A. and Mary Fisher, was born in Prussia February, 
1821, and was raised a farmer and stock-raiser. In 1853 he married 
Christens, daughter of Henry Hulswftide. She was born in 1829. Their 
children are Mary E., Ferdinand, Bernard, Andrew, Henry, and Herman, 
He served in the German army three years. • 

Henry Gudorf, 

son of Garret H. and Mary C. L. Gudorf, was born April 10, 1837, set- 
tled here in 1849, and raised a farmer. June 1, 1865, he married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Bernard and Mary Vonderheige, who settled here in 
1835. She was born October 15, 1847. He has filled the office of super- 
visor and school director. 

John B. Gausepohl, 

son of Charles and Agnes Gausepohl, was born Feb. 16, 1843, and raised 
a farmer and stock-raiser. June 15, 1867, he married Aunie, daughter 
of Frank and Catharine Bargraan, who settled in Auglaize County in 
1833. She was born Nov. 20, 1847. He has filled the office of school 
director. Their children are Mary, Caroline, John, Frank, Henry, Julia, 
and Catharine. 

Henry C. Gudenkauf, 

son of Henry H. anit Mary A. Gudenkauf, was born April 27, 1827, and 
raised a farmer. They settled in this county in 1833. On Feb. 22, 1851, 
he married Mary' Catharine, daughter of Anthony and Mary E. Borhorst. 
She was born Nov. 15, 1833. Their children are Mary, Minnie, Denia, 
Catharine, Lucretia, Caroline, Clemence, Anthony, Mary, and Henry. 
He has filled the offices of supervisor, trustee, and school director. His 
father was one of the first settlers on section 4, in 1833. 

Jaoob Gaier, 

son of Ferdinand Gaier, was born January 6, 1841, and raised a farmer. 
June 25, 1866, he married Louisa, daughter of August Wise. She was 
born in 1839. They had two children, Margaret and Mary. He married 
his second wife in 187 1, and has the following children : Charles, Louisa, 
Joseph, and Francis. 

Ferdinand Gaier, 

son of George and Josie Gaier, was born October 9, 1811, and raised a 
farmer and stock-raiser. In 1845 he married Miss Siggel, daughter of 
George and Catharine Siggel, who was born Feb. 17, 1823. Their chil- 
dren are, Gatrot, Jacob, Caroline, Valentine, Charles, Magdaliue, Cath- 
arine, Elizabeth, Ferdinand, George, Joseph, and Herman. In 1845 he 
emigrated to America, and purchased eighty-five acres of land in Shelby 
County, Ohio. 

John Clemans Hiloefort, 

son of Dedrick and Margaret Hilgefort, was born October 26, 1837, and 
raised a farmer and settled here in 1848. July 3, 1859, he married Mary', 
daughter of Henry and Catharine Poppelmann, who settled here in 1838. 
She was born in 1843. Their children are Mary, Joseph, Catharine, 
Josephine, Frederick, Bernard, Frank H., and Francis D. He has filled 
the offiec of supervisor. 


Patrick Farley, 

brother of Philip Farley, was born in 1823 and raised a farmer. In 1863 
he married Catharine, daughter of Joseph Riley. She was born in 1831. 

Henry Henka, 

son of Frederick and Rachel Henka, was born Oct. 12, 1834, and raised 
a farmer. April 30, 1857, he married Annie, daughter of August and 
Margaret Wise. She was born Feb. 23, 1839. Their children are, Henry, 
Frederick, Annie, Magdaline, Mary, John, Joseph, and Michael. He 
has been supervisor and trustee. 

John Bernard Holscher, 

son of Francis J. and Clarissa Holscher, was born March 19, 1849, and 
raised a farmer and stock-raiser. His parents settled here in 1835. In 
1877 he married Mary M., daughter of John and Elizabeth Bernard, who 
was born March 14, 1858. They have two sons, John B. and John H. 
He has filled the offices of supervisor and school director. 

Richard Hinners, 

son of Richard and Mary Hinners, was born in 1837. He was raised a 
farmer. On May 5, 1806, he married Mary A., daughter of Henry and 
Elizabeth Duenigen. She was born Nov 14, 1840. Their children are, 
Henry, John, Margaret, Herman, William, and Frank. He has filled 
the office of school director. 

Clemance Hoyino, 

son of Charles and Margaret Hoying, was born July, 1833. His parents 
settled here in 1834. He was raised a fanner. In October, 1857, he 
married Belledania, daughter of Frank and Mary C. Wener, who was 
born in 1831. Their children are, Charles, Henry, Anthony, Catharine, 
Joseph, Frederick, Clemance, Herman, and Maggie. He has filled the 
offices of school director and supervisor. He was the first settler on 
section 5. 

Ferdinand Horstmann, 

son of Herman H. and Mary C. Horstmann, was born Oct. 4, 1827, and 
raised a farmer. In 1857 he married Mary Ann, daughter or Frank II. 
Schlarman and his wife, Mary C. She was born in 1834. Their children 
are, Herman II. and Josephine. 

Thomas Hickey, 

son of Dennis and A. Hickey, was born Jan. 25, 1826, in Ireland, and 
was raised on the farm. In 1855 he married Catharine, daughter of 
James and Bridget Fitzgibbons. She was born in 1826. He has been 
school director. He settled on section 2 in 1866. He assisted to build 
the C. C. and C. Railroad in 1850. He owns 160 acres of well-improved 
land. 

Benjamin Gregory Inman, Physician and Surgeon, 

was born Aug. 1 1, A. D. 1826, near Pleasant Hill, Miami County, O., and 
spent his boyhood days in the cares of farm life. He is the son of Elder 
George Inman, who was one of the pioneers of Miami County, O., having 
emigrated from South Carolina in 1814. He purchased section 14, in 
Newton Township, Miami County, and retained his original title up to 
the day of his death, which occurred December 14, 1880. . Dr. B. G. 
Inman received an early and liberal education, his father desiring him to 
enter the ministry (of which he was himself a prominent member of the 
Miami Christian Conference). The Doctor, however, choosing the med- 
ical profession, early began the study of the same under the instruction 
and guidance of Dr. Simmons, who was strictly allopathic in his views. 
The Doctor feeling a desire to widen the Held of medical literature and 
research, accordingly entered the eclectic school of Philadelphia, and 
graduated’with the highest honors of said school in 1851, and from that 
date has proved himself an efficient physician and close student, having 
canvassed nearly all the text-books of the different schools, viz., allo- 
pathic, hydropathic, homoeopathic, physomedical, and eclectic. He has 
one among the best chosen libraries of the State. The Doctor is tempe- 
rate in his habits, liberal in his views, genteel in his manners, Republican 
in politics, Protestant in religion, and fluent as a public speaker. Doc- 
tor Inman was married to Melissa Thuston in 1854. 'lhe result of this 
union is three sons and five (laughters, all ot whom are still liv ing. Di. 
Inman is permanently located at Berlin, Ohio, having moved from Plea- 
sant Hill, Ohio, Jan. 25, 1881, and from which date has received a liberal 
share of patronage. 

John F. Knuver, 

son of Philip and Mary Knuver, was born in the county, September 25, 
184 i, and is a farmer and stock-raiser. In November, 1870, lie married 
Catharine, daughter of Peter and Elizabeth Bender. 1 <eir c n i ten 
are Henry, Mary, Catharine, and Garrett. 
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Stephen Kenner, 

son of Joseph and Mary J. Kenner, was born in Ohio, and raised as a 
miller. On May 22, 1867, he married Caroline, daughter of Bernard and 
Mary A. Mayer. The parents of both families settled here in 1838-39. 
Their children are Joseph B., John H , Mary A., and May E. He has 
been assessor, constable, and trustee. He enlisted August 16, 1862, in 
the 99th 0. V. I., Company H, under Capt. Wyman, and was discharged 
March 11, 1863. 

Herman Klocker, 

son of Herman H. and Annie M. Klocker, was born May 1, 1850, and 
raised a farmer. On May 6, 1875, he married Mary E., daughter of J. 
B. Rottinghaus; she was born March 11, 1851. Their children are 
Annie, Elizabeth, and John H. Herman H. Klocker (his father) enlisted 
August 2, 186^, in the 106th 0. V. I., Company D, and was discharged 
May 15, 1865. 

John H. Lowman, 

son of John Lowman, was born January 1, 1835, and settled in this 
county in 1841. He served his time as a harness- maker. In 1857, he 
married Caroline, daughter of Frank and Dennis Leesing; she was born 
in 1840. Their children are Henry, John, Joseph, Frank, William, 
Charles, Mary, and Catharine. He has been pike superintendent. John 
Lowman, his brother, served in the Mexican war. John Leesing served 
three years in the late war, and also John Withering. 

Bernard Leisner, 

son of Herman and Margaret Leisner, was born in 1825, and raised a 
farmer. April 30, 1857, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Bernard 
Myer, who settled here in 1833 ; she was born in 1823. Their children are 
Elizabeth, Rosie, and Agnes. He has been school director and super- 
visor. 

Henry Meyer, 

son of Lucas Meyer, was born November 15, 1847, and raised a farmer. 
He has been twice married. His first wife was Mary Case. His second 
wife was Annie Romie, daughter of Martin and Louisa Romie. They 
were married October 19, 1880. His parents settled here in 1836. 

Henry H. Meyer, 

son of Bernard and Mary Meyer, was born August 20, 1841, and raised 
a farmer and stock-raiser. Aug. 20, 1869, he was married to Mary, 
daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Vintie; she was born July 3, 1850. 
Their children are Henry, Bernard, Joseph, and Frank. Bernard Meyer 
enlisted in 1863 for nine months. 

Joseph Meyer, 

son of Joseph and Elizabeth Meyer, was born in 1845, and was raised a 
farmer. In 1879 he married Catharine; daughter of Benjamin and Jane 
Hightman; she was born in 1861. They have one child, named Joseph. 

Frank Otteno, 

son of Bernard and Mary Otteng, was born December 25, 1814, and 
raised a farmer. In 1857 he married Mary Elizabeth, daughter of H. 
H. Resonbeck and Anne M. his wife; she was born October 27, 1824. 
Her parents settled here in 1843. Their children are Dena, Mary, Anna, 
Elizabeth, Catharine, Agnes, and Henry. He has filled the offices of 
school director and church trustee. 

Frank Otteno, 

son of Frank and Mary E. Otteng, was born July 11, 1846, and raised 
a farmer. In 1876 he married Mary, daughter of Henry and Francis 
Naber. Their children are Mary E., Frank H., and Anne M. 

Isaac Powell, 

son of Peter and Elizabeth Powell, was born February, 1829, in Holland, 
and raised a farmer, and afterwards hotel-keeper. In 1860 he married 
Mary E., daughter of John and Mary Q. Stern. She was born May, 
1842. Their children are John, Benjamin, Anne, Margaret, and Julia. 
Benard Powell served in the 58th Ohio Volunteers, and died at Mt. City 
General Hospital. Julian Powell served in the 58th Ohio Volunteers, 
and died in the hospital in Arkansas. Isaac Powell owns 108 acres of 
land. 

John B. Popperman, 

son of Henry and Mary Popperman, was born October, 1845, and raised 
a farmer. In May, 1871, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Henry and 
Mary Dressman, who was born in April, 1853. Their children are Mary, 
Joseph, Anna, and Catharine. He has been supervisor. Henry enlisted 
in the 118th O. V. I. April 15, 1863, and was discharged May 10, 1865. 


Bernard Prenoer, 

son of Herman M. and Catharine Prenger, was born May 18, 1835. and 
raised a farmer. On May 18, 1858, he was married to Agnes, daughter 
of John II. and Mary A. Albers; she was born December 8, 1840. Their 
children are John N., Clemance A., Mary E., Joseph, Tracey, Bernard, 
Antony, Elizabeth, and Catharine. He has filled the office of school 
director and supervisor. 

Bernard Piening, 

son of John B. and Annie M. Piening, was bora April 22, 1843, and 
raised on a farm. May 13, 1865, he married Sophia, daughter of Christo- 
pher Bernhold and Angela his wife. Sophia was born in 1839. He 
filled the office of supervisor and school director. Enlisted in the war 
of 1861 in the 181st Regiment, Company A., O. V. I., and was discharged 
in 1865. 

John H. Pelster, 

son of Garrot H. and Elizabeth Pelster, was born November 6, 1825, and 
raised as a farmer. In 1867 he married Catharine, daughter of H. and 
Maria Lange'; she was born in 1839. Their children are Alenia, Mary, 
Henry, Elizabeth, Joseph, Bernard, and Catharine. He served three 
years in the German army. 

Joseph Quartman, 

son of H. H. nnd Mary A. Quartman, was born September 28, 1831, 
and learned the blacksmith business. In 1854 he married Mary A., 
daughter of John Wesling and his wife Elizabeth. Mary A. was born 
November 1, 1834. He has filled the office of township trustee. James 
Quartman enlisted in 1862 in Company C, and discharged in 1865; and 
Bernard Drees in 1863 in the 118th 0. V. I., Company E, and dis- 
charged in 1865. 

J. H. Quartman 

is the son of H. H. and Mary A. Quartman, bora April 15, 1825, and 
keeps a grdeery store and restaurant. In 1849 he married Margaret, 
daughter of Joseph Wenting and Anna his wife; she was born Novem- 
ber 20, 1831. They settled here in 1831. He has held the office of 
township treasurer. James Quartman and John Dreese, his half- 
brother, served in the Indiana Cavalry, Company H. Enlisted in 1861, 
and were discharged in 1865. 

Henry Roop, 

son of Tobias, born November 11, 1814, and Mary Roop, born March 8, 
1822, was born February 9, 1842, and is a farmer and stock-raiser. On 
October 5, 1880, he married Melissa, daughter of James and Elizabeth 
Goodall, who was born February 18, 1857. His great-grandfather, John 
Cremell, was in the Revolutionary War. 

Henry Schlater, 

son of Henry and Christine Schlater, was born December, 1840, and is 
a farmer. In 1866 he married Mary, daughter of Joseph and Clara 
Holscher, who was bora May 21, 1845. He has been township trustee. 
He enlisted in 1862 in the 118th O. V. I., Company C, and was dis- 
charged in 1865. 

Jacob Smith, 

son of John J. and Margaret Smith, was born August 28, 1854, and is a 
farmer. On November 3, 1878, he married Jane, daughter of Anthony 
and Margaret Schuler, who was born in 1848. Their children are Henry 
B. and John J. His father served three years and nine months in the 
German army. 

Frederick Schlater, 

son of John H. and Christena Schlater, was born October 7, 1835, and 
was a farmer. His father settled here in 1835. On November 24, 1857, 
he married Tracia, daughter of Henry Holthaus and Anna Mary his 
wife. The daughter was born in 1838. Their children are Bernard, 
Mary, Elizabeth, John H., Mary A., and Annie. 

Henry Sherman, 

son of Joseph and Annie Sherman, was born April 13, 1826. He is a 
farmer. In October, 1858, he married his wife Barbara, and they have 
had the following children: Joseph, Catharine, John, Jonisia, Jacob, 
Elizabeth, Andrew, Priscilla, Frederick, and Andrew. lie served one 
year in the German army. 

Everett Henry Smithmyer, 

son of John H. and Godretta Smithmyer, was born in 1822, and is a 
farmer. In 1859 he married Catharine, daughter of Arnold P. Leehtran 
and Margaretta M. his wife. The daughter was born March, 1839. 
Their children are Herman O., Frank, and Mary. He has been super- 
visor and school director. 
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John B. Rottinghaus, 

son of J. H. and Catharine Rottinghaus, was born November 12, 1812, 
and raised a farmer. On January 9, 1842, he married Elizabeth Unter- 
brink, daughter of Henry Unterbrink, who was born June 7, 1822. Their 
children are Elizabeth, Matilda, Anna, and John William. He has tilled 
the office of justice of the peace for eighteen years, and township clerk. 
He was the first settler on section 5. He settled in this county in 1832; 
the Indians had just left, and were at Fort Wayne. 

J. H. Rottinghads, 

son of John F. and Elizabeth Rottinghaus, was born in 1843. In 1868 he 
was married to Agnes, daughter of Bernard and Mary A. Wiggernars, 
of Minster, Ohio. Their children are Rose, Emma, J. C., and John F. 
Mr. R. has a grocery and provision store in Berlin, and is doing a 
good business; also a small farm in the township. By industry and 
economy he is now worth over fifteen thousand dollars. He has filled the 
office of justice of the peace eight years. 

John H. Schulze, 

son of Christopher and Mary Schulze, was born in 1814, in Hanover, 
and is a farmer. In 1835 he married Mary A. Adeldarp, born in 1816. 
Their children are Elizabeth, Francis, Josephine, John Henry, and Lean- 
der. He has been assessor and school teacher for twenty years. When 
he settled in 1837 he had to go for his flour either to Sidney or Piqua, 
and there were only three cabins in Berlin. 

William J. Short, 

son of George and Elizabeth Short, was born in Shelby County October 
11, 1841. He was married January 17, 1867, to Mary E., daughter of 
Jonathan Swallow. His wife was born January 14, 1844. He enlisted in 
August 22, 1862, in the 118th Regiment, Company C, O. V. I., and was 
discharged January 24, 1865. His children are named Frank, John C., 
Anne B., Charles, and Mary. 

Henry Strioker, 

son of Henry and Elizabeth Strieker, was born November, 1831, and is 
a farmer. On November 1, 1854, he married Mary, daughter of Herman 
H. Boudwin and Caroline his wife. Elizabeth was born in 1840. Their 
children are Martin, Elizabeth, Henry, Bernard, John, Catharine, Mary, 
Anthony, and Godvolk. He has been supervisor and school director. 

John G. Schilmiller 

was born May, 1804, raised a farmer, and, on November 16, 1844, mar- 
ried Wilhelmina, daughter of Oliver and Mary Diers. She was born 
May 28, 1S22. Their children are Anna W., Frank H., Henry, Mary, 
John, Elizabeth, Francis, and Frederick. 

John Sommers, 

son of John F. and Mary C. Sommers, was born September 25, 1840, 
and raised a farmer. On June 23, 1864, he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joseph and Mary A Gary veils, who was born August 15, 1844. Their 
children are Mary A., Mary C., Josephine, Anthony, Beuedicia, Jose- 
phine, John F., and Lewis F. He was supervisor. Henry Recton served 
three years, and returned a veteran. 

Samuel Sommers, 

son of Joseph C. and Elizabeth Sommers, was born December 4, 1843, 
raised a farmer, and, on June 11, 1867, married Josephine, daughter of 
Bernard and Elizabeth Nagel. She was born in German}' in 1848. Their 
children are Rosa, Bernard W., William, Charles, and George. He held 
the office of supervisor. 

Henry Sommers, 

son of Henry and Anna Sommers, was born October 11, 1841, and 
raised a farmer and stock-raiser. On February 25, 1866, he married 
Phillimenia, daughter of John H. and Phillimenia Schillmiller. She was 
born in 1841. He was supervisor, and his father was one of the first 
settlers on section 3. 

'Joseph Raterman 

is the son of J. B. n. and Maria Raterman, who came from Hanover to 
this township in the year 1834 and settled the land now owned by their 
son. Mr. Raterman died Sept. 23, 1873, while Mrs. Raterman survived 
him until June 16, 1874, when she too laid down the burden of life. 
Their son Joseph was born in this township Sept. 1, 1850, and has all 
his life been engaged in farming, to which pursuit he recently added that 
of a grain dealer, and to this end has erected a warehouse at the village 
of Berlin. Here he is one of the most enterprising citizens. He is now 
one of the trustees of the township, and has also served as justice of the 
peace. On the 4th of May, 1875, he married Maria Meier, who was 
born in this township Sept. 29, 1857. Four children are the fruits of 
this union, named respectively Henry (dec’d), Rosie, Tillie, and Charlie 
(dec’d). 


John Sherman, 

son of William and Elizabeth Shermau, was born Sept. 19. 1827. They 
came to this county in 1836. He was raised a farmer. In 1852 he mar- 
ried Dinna, daughter of Anthony and Elizabeth Barhorst. She was born 
in 1836. Their children are, Hosea, Louisa, Bernard, Joseph, Annie, 
Sophie, Mary, Catharine, Dinna, and Johannie. Has been supervisor 
and township trustee. 

Joseph Sherman, 

son of John W. and Elizabeth Sherman, was born October 22, 1816, and 
brought up a farmer. His first wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Antony 
and Elizabeth Grear; his second wife was Mary, daughter of John B. 
and Elizabeth Rotinhouer. Their children are, Joseph A., Catharine, 
Mary E., John B., Mary C., John H., Mary J., Mary M., Henry F. Has 
been supervisor four years, and township trustee six years. 

Henry B. Sherman, 

son of John W. and Elizabeth Sherman, who settled in this county in 
1835. He was born March 27, 1819, and raised a farmer. In 1845 he 
married Catharine, daughter of Francis and Mary C. Ernstes. She was 
born October 17, 1826. Has filled the office of justice of the peace nine 
years ; also, clerk, assessor, and land appraiser. 

John Toller, 

son of Herman and Catharine Toller, was born Oct. 4, 1821, brought up 

a farmer, and in May, 1844, married , who was born in 1819. 

Their children are, Herman, Christina, Catharine, Annie, Mary, Frank, 
and Cybela. Has been supervisor. 

Jacob Ullerman, 

son of Jacob and Mary Ullerman, was born in 1849, brought up a boot 
and shoemaker. On May 9, 1876, he married his first wife, Caroline, 
and after her decease, in due time, his second wife, Margaret. Their 
children are, John Peter, Joseph George, and William Jacob. George 
Ullerman enlisted in 1861, and served three years and three months. 

Joseph B. Yondrell, 

son of John H. and Elizabeth Yondrell, was born in 1834 and learned 
the trade of a carriage maker. In 1860 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Herman F. Klane and Bernedine his wife, who came to live in this 
county in 1837. 

Herman H. Yocke, . 

son of IL H. Vocke and Elizabeth his wife, born October 20, 1854, and 
brought up as a farmer. On May 20, 1880, he married Mary, daughter 
of John Stegerraann. She was born Feb. 19, 1859. He filled the offices 
of supervisor and school teacher. 

John Walkup, 

son of Thomas and Elizabeth Walkup, who settled here in 1835, was 
born March 2, 1831, in Ireland, and was brought up a farmer. On April 
3, 1856, he married Mary, daughter of Isaac and Jane Edwards. She 
was born Nov. 27, 1834. Their children are, Thomas, Joseph, William, 
Margaret, Nancy, and John. He has held the offices of justice of the 
peace, trustee, and county commissioner. Thomas Edwards, his wife’s 
grandfather, served through the Revolutionary war and that of 1812, and 
died in his ninety-fourth year. Thomas Walkup (John’s brother), through 
the war of 1861. Thomas Edwards, his wife’s brother, three years, and 
became a veteran, and died at the hospital of Chattanooga. Newton 
Edwards from April, 1861. He was first lieutenant of Company E, 40th 
Ohio Yolunteer Infantry, and was wounded at the battle of Chickamauga. 
Jacob Edwards also enlisted April, 1861, and was in the service until lie 
was taken prisoner and confined in the Andersonville prison five months, 
lie was then released, started for home, and was lost on the steamer Sul- 
tana. 

Frederick Wachsmuth, 

son of John D. and Gerdrata Wachsmuth, was born March, 1823, in 
Germany. He was a farmer. In 1853 he married Mary Timmans, 
daughter of H. H. and Mary A. Timmans. Their children are, Eliz- 
abeth, Sophie, and Henry. Has filled the offices of school director and 
supervisor. 

Henry Watterkutter 

was the son of Ferdinand and Elizabeth Watterkutter, and was born 
July 17, 1841. His parents settled in Shelby County in 1830. On Nov. 
27, 1867, he married Caroline, daughter of Henry and Catharine Lomau, 
who was born in 1851. Their children are, Frank, Elizabeth, Henry, 
Mary, and Josephine. His father settled section 20 in 1 830, and was the 
first settler on that section, where he lived until his death, Feb. 29, 1876. 

PniLiP Antoney, 

son of John Antoney, was born in Auglaize County in 1840, and married 
Tracey, daughter of John Schwartz, in 1867. She was born in 1850. 
Their children are, John, Tracey, Elizabeth, and Emma. He enlisted in 
1861 in the 118th Regiment, Company C. 
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CYNTHIA N TOWNSHIP 

is one o£ the west tier of townships in the county. It is bounded on the 
north by McLean, on the east by Turtle Creek, on the south by Loramie, 
and on the west by Darke County. It is oblong in form, being eight 
miles east and west, and four miles north and south, containing thirty- 
two sections. 

Surface. 

The surface of this township is more rolling than that of an} 7 other in 
the county. Along the streams it is considerably broken. 

Drainage. 

The drainage is to the south. Loramie Creek crosses nearly central 
from north to south. It has as its tributaries from the west Buffalo 
Run, Lawrence Creek, and Salt Lick. The Miami and Erie Canal also 
crosses the township close to and parallel with the Loramie. Its water 
flows north. Great and South Panther Creeks empty into it from the 
east. 

Soil. 

The soil throughout a great portion of the township is clay, and in 
some parts rather thin, while in other sections, particularly along the 
streams, it is sandy or a black alluvian. Some excellent beds of 
gravel are found here, which are being used for road purposes. 

The Organization and Settlement. 

Originally the township belonged to Loramie, but was detached in 
1822. The following is the record of the metes and bounds as given by 
the commissioners’ journal of that year: Beginning at the west line of 
the county between townships 10 and 11, range 4 east; thence east to 
the west line of Turtle Creek Township; thence north to the county 
line ; thence west to the northwest corner of the county; thence south 
to the place of beginning. 

The first election was ordered to be held at the house of Alexander 
Miller on the 4th day of July, 1822. 

Early Settlement. 

The first settlement made within the present limits of the township 
was made in the year 1815. There were three families known to have 
been located here that ’year, but which one came first we cannot learn. 
These three were Thomas Butt, John Wise, and Conrad Pouches, and 
their families. These were soon followed by Leonard and Tobias Dan- 
ner, Zachariah Hurley, Samuel and Benjamin Leighty, Henry Hershaw, 
Jacob Seerfauss, John and Alexander Miller, and perhaps a few others. 
The following is a complete list of those known to be here in 1824: 
Thomas Butt, John Barker, Leonard and Tobias Danner, John Gates, 
C. Stoker, William Hicks, George Harman, Zachariah Hurley, William 
Jerome, Charles Lovell, Benjamin and Samuel Leighty, George Moyer, 
John and Alexander Miller, Conrad Pouches, Jacob Seerfauss, Jacob, 
John, and Andrew Wise, Robert Steen, John Border, Robert Cham- 
bers, and J. Shagley. 

It will be remembered that the township at this time embraced all the 
territory within the county that lay north of the present limits of Cyn- 
thian Township. 

The first frame house was built bj’ Josias Reaser, but was sold to and 
occupied by Cyrus Reese. This whs within the present site of New- 
port. The first brick house was built by George Butt. The first saw- 
mill was erected by Conrad Pouches. The first tannery was by Stephen 
Blanchard. The first blacksmith was William Mills. 

The first school-house was on the land of Jacob Wise, and the first 
school was taught by Robert Gibson. This was in the year 1816 or 1817. 

The first religious society formed was a U. B. at the house of Henry 
Hershaw. 

Official Record. 

The following is as complete a record of the township officers from 
its organization to the present time as can be gotten from the records in 
existence, giving names and date of election : — 

Trustees: 1822, Leonard Danner, Alexander Miller, Robert Cham- 

bers. 1823, Thomas Butt, Zachariah Hurley, Cornelius Stoker. 1*24, 
Aaron Hicks, William Jerome, Jacob Shagley. 1825, Aaron Hicks, 
William Jerome, Leonard Danner. 1826, Samuel Leightj 7 , William 
Jerome, Leonard Danner. 1827, Thomas Butt, Zachariah Hurley, C. 
Stoker. 1828, Thomas Butt, Josepli Mills, Tim Greene. 1841, Isaac 
Short, Henry Wolhaver, J. Thwaits. 1842, Isaac Short, Henry Woi- 
haver, J. Thwaits. 1843, Josiah Clawson, Henry Wolhaver, Isaac 
Short. 1844, Josiah Clawson, Stephen Blanchard, Isaac Short. 1845, 
Josiah Clawson, Jacob Nishwitz, Isaac Short. 1846, Thomas Wauchob, 
Jacob Nishwitz, Isaac Short. 1847, Jacob W right, Jacob Nishwitz, Isaac 
Short. 1848, James Miller, John F. Mann, Philip Hoffman. 1849, 
Samuel Penrod, John F. Mann, Francis Erwin. 1850, Isaac Short, 


Jacob Nishwitz, George Butt. 1851, James R. Johnston, John Link, 
Jacob Nokes. 1852, Isaac Short, Garret Clawson, Henry Wolhaver. 
1853, Isaac Short, J. S. Chrisman, Thomas Costolo. 1854, Isaac Short, 
Reuben Luekey, Thomas Costolo. 1855, Isaac Short, Reuben Luckey, 
Henry Wolhaver. 1856, Isaac Short, James Miller, G. W. Lemming. 
1857, Amos Maxon, James Miller, George Barker. 1858, Peter Layripe, 
James Miller, Henry Wolhaver. 1859, Peter Layripe, James Miller, 
Henry Wolhaver. 1866, M. Merrick, James M. Pilliod, R. Luckey. 1861, 
S. Stoudt, William Hale, G. W. Lemming. 1862, S. Stoudt, William 
Hale, G. W. Lemming. 1863, R. Luckey, John I. Rowe, M. Merrick. 
1864, J. B. Snow, C. Short, M. Merrick. 1865, Isaac Short, E. Frosanl, 
William Hale. 1866, J. C. Akerman, J. J. Rowe, William Hale. 1867, 
J. B. Snow, J. J. Rowe, William Hale. 1868, J. E. Emert, George Butt, 
R. Luckey. 1869, J. E. Emert, George Butt, R. Luckey. 1871, J. E. 
Emert, Jacob Sweigart, A. H. Luckey. 1879, Job Kay, Francis Tur- 
ner, August Mills. 1880, R. Luckey, Joseph Marshall, August Mills. 

1881, Job Kay, R. Luckey, John Swob. 1882, Joseph Mougie, Daniel 
Killian, A. Mills. 1883, John C. Swob, Jacob Bows, Samuel Schwartz. 

Clerks: 1822, Robert Steen. 1823, Charles Lovell. 1824, John Gates. 
1825, John Gates. 1826, Z. Hurley. 1827, D. C. Flinn. 1828. Z. Hur- 
ley. 1841 and 1842, James Curry. 1843, Francis Erwin. 1844, James 
Curry. 1845 and 1846, D. Skillen. 1847, Francis Pilliod. 1848, Wil- 
liam Skillen. 1849 and 1850, W. Skillen. 1851, S. M. Stephenson. 1852 
to 1854, William Skillen. 1857 to 1864, E. Pilliod. 1865, C. Short. 
1866, E. Pilliod. 1867 and 1868, Samuel Schwartz. 1869 and 1871, J. 
Foust. 1879, W. II. Leighty. 1880, Julius Foust. 1881, J. F. Eeabert. 

1882, J. F. Eeabert and L. P. Brandon. 1883, L. P. Brandon. 
Treasurers: 1822, Thomas Butt. 1823, John Border. 1824, Thomas 

Butt. 1825, William Mills. 1826, John Miller. 1828, John Miller. 
1842 to 1846, Peter Wright. 1847, John Miller. 1848 to 1861, Francis 
Pilliod. 1862 to 1864, P. Layripe. 1865, John Hale. 1866 to 1868, K. 
Frosard. 1869 to 1871, J. Hale. 1879 and 1880, Peter Goffena. 1881, 
G. F. Schauffer. 1882, F. Pilliod. 1883, August Miller. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Michael Penrod, Aug. 29, 1835. 
John Miller, April 28, 1837. 
George Hale, Aug. 13, 1838. 

John Miller, April 16, 1840. 

Isaac Short, Aug. 24, 1841. 

John Miller, April 11, 1843. 

G. G. Murphy, Sept. 5, 1844. 
Josiah Clawson, April 23, 1846. 

H. Gloyd, Aug. 7, 1847. 

G. G. Murphy, Aug. 7. 1847. 

John Miller, July Z2, 1848. 

Harry Gloyd, Aug. 2, 1853. 

W. W. Skillen, April 14, 1854. 
James R. Johnston, April 14, 1855. 
Isaac Short, April 16, 1858. 

J. S. Chrisman, Aug. 2, 1859. 


Isaac Short, April 22, 1861. 
Eugene Pilliod, £>ept. 5, 1802. 
Isaac Short, April 23, 1864. 
Eugene Pilliod, Oct. 17, 1865. 

M. Merrick, April 6, 1807. 
Isaac Short, Oct. 21, 1868. 
George Barker, Nov. 10, 1869. 
Eugene Pilliod, Jan. 12, 1871. 
Charles Mann, Oct. 18, 1871. 
Edward Huston, Jan. 6, 1874. 
Charles Mann, Oct. 18, 1874. 
Edward Huston, Jan. 4, 1877. 

N. W. Mills, July 6, 1877. 

A. H. Leckey, Oct. 19, 1»77. 
Julius Foust, July 6, 1880. 
Francis Turner, Oct. 20, 1880. 


Nobth Port. (Incorporated into Newport (?).) 

This town was located on the west half of northeast quarter of section 
30, town. 10, range 5 east, and was surveyed June 4, 1839, for Richard 
Short, proprietor. The lots were each four by ten rods, except fractions. 
Main Street was four rods wide, and occupied the Piqua and St. Mary's 
road line, bearing north 13° east; North, Elm, and South Streets each 
two rods wide, and run at right angles to Main Street. The alleys 
were each one rod wide. The plat contained twenty lots. Was certified 
January 4, acknowledged January 5, and recorded January 7, 1839. 

N EWPOBT 

is situated on the Miami and Erie Canal in section 30. It was surveyed 
and platted in 1839 by Jonathan Counts for Nicholas Wynant, after 
whom the post-office is named. The village contains about 350 inhabi- 
tants. The first dwelling erected was used as a hotel by Cyrus Reese, 
on the lot now occupied by Dr. B. F. Foust. The second house was by 
Cyrus Reese, for a grocery. The first store was owned by the Pilliod 
Bros., the first shoe-shop by C. Belt. The first blacksmith was John 
Link. The first steam saw and grist mill by E. Pilliod. 

The town at the present time has two general stores, one hotel, three 
saloons, one grain warehouse, one flax mill, one .blacksmith shop, one 
cabinet shop, two churches, one school-house, anti three physicians. 


Cynthian. 

This town was laid out for Haes & Hagamein and Alexander Miller 
September 14, 1819, and was located at the Loramie crossing in section 
30, town. 10, range 5 east, and was on the farm now owned by Henry 
Sweigart, just south of Newport. Although the town was platted, sur- 
veyed, and recorded, and a number of lots sold, it never arose to the dis- 
tinction of a town or village. In 18-5 William Mills bought the lands 
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adjacent to it, ami shortly afterward bought the lots and attached them 
to his farm, since which time the old town ofCynthian has become extinct, 
except in name. 

Ba8INBURO. 

The town was located in northwest quarter of section 18, town. 10, 
range 5 east, and was laid out by Herman Mier. Lot fi5 was donated 
to the citizens for the purpose of erecting a church for the use of all 
religious denominations. Main Street was run north at a variation of 
5° west of magnetic bearing, and at right angles to the south line of 
aforesaid qunrter section. All other courses givpn at same variation. 
All other streets and alleys are either parallel with or at right angles to 
Main Street. Main and Canal Streets are each four rods wide. Basin, 
Water, and East Streets are each two rods wide. All alleys and South 
Lane each one rod wide. All lots four by eight rods, except fractions. 
Main Street occupied Piqua and Saint Mary’s road. The plat shows 65 
lots, was certified February 14, acknowledged the 15th, and recorded the 
20th, 1839. 

Churches. 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The nucleus of the M. E. Church of Newport was a Sabbath-school 
started in 1872 through the efforts of Dr. Reaner, Mrs. Henry Sweigart 
and daughter. Mrs. Sweigart had been reared in the Methodist Church. 
When she first came to Newport in the fall of 1870 she found no Prot- 
estant society or Sabbath-school of any kind. She determined that she 
would at least make an effort to start a Sabbath-school. Through the 
effort of her daughter they secured from the directors of the school the 
use of the school-house. Accordingly on the following Sabbath eight 
persons met together and organized, with Dr. Reaner as superintendent. 
The following Sabbath there were thirty present, which in a short time 
increased to one hundred and thirty. Among these there were a number 
from Catholic families. They determined to have a Sabbath-school cel- 
ebration on the 4th of July following. This celebration proved a suc- 
cess, and was one of the largest ever held in the county. Two Methodist 
ministers, by the names of Rauch and Long, hearing of the demonstra- 
tion, attended it, and seeing the interest taken in the community, they 
offered to come and preach for the people, if they would find them a 
preaching place. Mr. Sweigart told them he would fix seats in his door 
yard, which he did, and the following Sabbath Mr. Long preached for 
them under the shelter of shade trees in Mr. Sweigart ’s door-} aid. 
Again the little Sweigart girl came to their relief. She a second time 
went to the school directors for the use of the house. Two of the mem- 
bers of the board were Catholics. They afterward said that the girl had 
pleaded so earnestly and pleasantly that they could not refuse her. The 
first steps taken for the erection of a church were in the fall of 1872. A 
subscription was started. The Rev. Rauch, who was preaching for them, 
offered to give the half of his salary toward the new church. In the 
spring of 1873 they commenced its erection. It was completed and dedi- 
cated in September, 1873. It was dedicated by the Rev. Wesley G. 
Waters. The structure is of brick, and is 34 by 48 feet, at a cost of $2200. 

The members who constituted the first class were Dr. Reaner and wife, 
Mrs. II. Sweigart, Catharine and Emma Sweigart. There is a present 
membership of forty. The following pastors have been over the congre- 
gation : Reuben Rauch, in 1872; I*. P. Pope, in 1873; Win. Dunlap, 
1874 and 1875; J. R. Colgan, 1876 ; J. Armand. 1877; B. W. Day, 1878; 
— Oldfield, 1879 ; D. B. Rbinehart, 1880 to 1882 ; George Mathers, 1883. 

Cynthian Christian Church 

was organized in 1833 by Caleb Worley at the home of Samuel Penrod. 
The first members were Samuel Penrod aud wife, Isaac Short and wife, 
Isaac Mann, George Butt and wife, and Samuel Butt and wife. The 
meetings for a number of years were held in a log school-house and in 
private houses. In 1851 they built a frame church on Panther Run, at 
what is now known as Orin P. O. This church is still used as a place 
of worship. The ministers who have been over the congregation were 
Caleb Worley, James Fahnestock, John B. Robertson, Haliet Barber, 
Snow Richardson, J. T. Hunt, Asbury Watkins, Matthew Jones, and 
Albert Long. The society at the present time consists of about one 
hundred members. There is a Sabbath-school connected with the soci- 
ety which is kept up during the summer season. 

The Loramie German Baptist Church. 

The first meeting held by this denomination in Cynthian was in 1848, 
the time when John Hollinger came to the township. They held their 
services in private houses and in the Christian Church for a number of 
years. In 1865 there were a number of other brethren moved in, and 
the following year (1866) they erected a church, which was dedicated by 
Elder Sand Mohler, of Covington, Ohio, that same year. The society 
was known as The North Branch of the Covington Society until 1877, 
when they were formed into a congregation by themselves and elected 
their own minister. Jacob Hollinger was elected to fill the office of 


minister, which he has fillbd since that time. He also fills the office of 
Bishop of Loramie District. The present membership of the society is 
about seventy-five. 

Newport Flax Mill. 

This institution was established in 1881 by O. 0. Mathers, of Sidney, 
and is supplied with one set of machinery, employing ten workmen. 
During the first year of operation about four hundred tons of straw were 
handled and worked up in the manufacture of green tow. The building 
is frame, 80 by 40 feet, and one story in height. The engine-room is con- 
structed of brick. The mill is operated in connection with the Sidney 
Flax Mill, also owned and operated by Mr. Mathers, the president of the 
Sidney Agricultural Company. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Eliphalet Blanchard. 

The Blanchards are of French extraction ; they came to America early 
in the seventeenth century and settled in Andover, Mass. We would be 
glad to trace this family in a chronological manner down to the present, 
but we are compelled to skip several generations and come down to the 
eighteenth century, to the person of Stephen Blanchard, the grandfather 
of the Shelby County Blanchards. The date of his birth we cannot learn, 
but we know that he was at the battle of Bunker Hill. He was married 
to Lucy Adams. They had a son Stephen, who was the father of Eli- 
phalet. He was born in New Hampshire in the year 1784. He married 
Christiana Penny in 1807 (whose father also was at the battle of Bunker 
Hill). She was born in the State of Maine in 1788. They emigrated to 
Ohio in 1818 and located in Butler County, where they remained until 
1823, when they moved to Warren County, lived there until 1832, when 
they came to Shelby County and located in Loramie Township, remain- 
ing there until 1837, when he bought some wild land in Cynthian Town- 
ship and moved on to it. The family at this time consisted of Christian, 
Eliphalet, Lucy, Sarah, Rachel, and John. Two of the older children 
(Abigail and Stephen) had married and left home. Mr. Blanchard died 
Nov. 1856. His wife died Feb. 1873. Eliphalet, the third son, was born 
in Butler County in 1821 ; came with his parents to Shelby County in 
1832. He was reared on the farm and educated in the primitive schools 
of his day. He was the main help of his father in clearing his farm, and 
did not have the advantage of schools that the children of the present 
day have. In 1846 he married Miss Mary J. Penrod, a daughter of 
Samuel and Rachel (Chambers) Penrod. By this union the}’ had born 
to them four children, viz., Almira, born Jan. 25, 1847; Rachel, born 
Nov. 16, 1855; Ira, born April 8, 1859, and John, born Oct. 10, 1862. 
Mr. Blanchard is now the owner of the old homestead, beside other lands 
he has since purchased, making in all some 280 acres in section 33. He 
is one of the most theoretical as well as practical farmers in the county. 
He makes agriculture a study, and believes that whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well ; as a result, success has crowned his efforts. 

Harrison Cromer. 

The Cromers, as far back as we can learn of them, are from Kentucky. 
Abraham Cromer, with his family, came from Kentucky to Miami Co., 
Ohio, some time prior to the war of 1812. He served as a soldier in that 
war, and was one of the party who found and cared for Dilbone and 
Girard at their massacre by Indians in 1813. He died near this place. 
His wife, Hannah Cromer, died about 1876, aged ninety-eight years. 
Elnathan, a son of the above, was borin in Kentucky in the year 1808, 
was brought by his parents to Miami County when a small child, and 
has lived there from that time to the present. He married Sarah Cavault 
in 1832. They raised a family of nine children. 

Harrison Cromer, of this township, was bora in Miami County in 
1834. He is the eldest son of Elnathan Cromer. He is a farmer, and 
has made that his business through life. In 1856 he married Phebe A. 
Gaskill, of Miami County. They have seven children, viz., Laura P., 
William II., Thomas H., Mary A., Elnathan E., John M., and Anna M. 
In 1868 he bought a farm in this township, to which he moved his family. 
His farm is among the best improved ones of the township. He has 
erected upon it fine buildings and improvements, all of which have been 
made by his own industry, never having inherited anything. 

Joseph Huohs 

was born in the State of New Jersey in the year 1800. His parents were 
from England. They came to Ohio in 1802, before it became a State, 
and settled in Greene County. He lived here to grow up to manhood. 
In 1821 he married Hannah Clark. She died in 1822, leaving no chil- 
dren. In 1824 he married Susan T. Dorsey, with whom he had two chil- 
eren ; both died. She died in 1828. In 1832 he married Mary Raines. 
By this marriage there were nine children born. His third wife died in 
1847. In 1848 he married Catharine Brenner. With-her he lived until 
1870, when she died. In 1874 he married his fifth wife, Mrs. Nancy 
McLellen, widow of James McLellen and daughter of Frederick Christ- 
man. Mr. Hughs made his first settlement in Shelby County in 1822 
with his first wife, but after her death he left the county and did not 
return until 1846. 
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Rev. Samuel Penrod 

was born in the State of Pennsylvania in the year 1800. His father had 
died when he was quite young. About the year 1812 his mother, with 
her family, emigrated to Montgomery County, Ohio. Here, as a boy, he 
took some part in the struggle of the war of 1812. At the age of 22 
years he married Miss Rachel Chambers, of the same county. With 
empty but willing hands they commenced the battle of life together. The 
first start Mr. P. got was by taking contracts and working on the canal 
near Miamisburg. With the money he saved he came to the wilds of 
Cynthian Township and entered land. In the year 1832 he brought his 
family and settled on a piece of land he afterward bought in section 29, 
where he lived until the time of his death in 1 879. They reared a family 
of seven children. Mrs. Penrod died in 1867. These children are ail 
still living in the count}-, except William C., who died from the effects of 
wounds received at the battie of Murfreesborough. When Mr. Pen- 
rod’s family first came to the township there were no religious meetings 
in the neighborhood. Mrs. Penrod spent her first Sabbath in the woods 
shedding tears because she had no place to attend worship. The men in 
the neighborhood took their rifles and went hunting on the Sabbath in- 
stead of meeting for worship. Mr. Penrod felt that the good of the com- 
munity demanded that they should spend the Sabbath in a more sacred 
way than by hunting and sporting. Accordingly on Monday morning 
he interviewed some of his neighbors with regard to holding prayer 
meetings on the Sabbath day. To this they all agreed. Accordingly 
they met at the home of John Gearhart the following Sabbath. From 
this beginning, meetings for worship have been held in that neigh- 
borhood ever since. They had no minister to preach to them ; Mr. Pen- 
rod would talk to the people by way of exhortation. He soon began 
to preach, and was in 1837 regularly ordained as a minister in the 
Christian Church. He filled the office of a minister from that time to 
the time of his death, and when he passed away he died with an assur- 
ance of an immortal life. 

George Cyphers. 

The Cyphers are of German extraction, but we can only trace them 
back to Maryland. John Cyphers, the grandfather of the above, came 
to Ohio before the war of 1812, and served as a soldier in that struggle ; 
also in the Mexican war. He died in Shelby County in 1872. Philip 
Cyphers, his son, and father of George, came to Shelby County in 1857, 
and is at present a resident of Orange Township. George was born in 
Montgomery County in 1846, and married Mary Dunn, a daughter of 
John and Susannah (Rasor) Dunn, in 1870. They have three children, 
Lenta D., Carrie K., and Addie T. Mrs. Cyphers’ parents were among 
the early settlers of Shelby County. They were located in Orange Town- 
ship, where they both died. 

Francis Turner, Esq. 

Henry F. Turner, the father of Francis, was born in Hanover in the 
year 1805, and married Mary M. Nelker in 1841. They came to the 
United States the same year, and located in Delaware County, Ohio. He 
was a farmer by occupation. In 1853 they removed to Shelby County, 
where he died in 1858. His widow still survives. She was born in 1803. 
They had born to them two children, Elizabeth and Francis. The latter 
was born in Delaware County in 1844. In 1865 he married Miss Mary 
A. Goffena, a daughter of Peter and Anna (Smith) Goffena. They have 
reared a family of six children, viz., Peter F., Mary E., Mary A., Frances 
N., Tracy M., and Caroline M. In 1867 Esquire Turner bought a farm 
in this township, where he now resides. He has served as trustee of his 
township, and at the present time is justice of the peace. 

Hugh Wiley. 

The Wileys are of Irish descent, but the first that we learn of 
them was in Pennsylvania, where Hugh Wiley, the grandfather, was born, 
and served as a soldier in the Revolutionary War. He married and 
reared a family of five children. Hugh, the second, one of his sons, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1777, and married Isabella McKee about 1807. 
Their family consisted of three children. They emigrated to Harrison 
County, Ohio, in 1812, and remained thereuntil 1818, when they removed 
to Perry Count}-, where he spent the remainder of his days. He died in 
1855. His wife died the same year. Hugh Wiley, third, his only son, 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1812. He received a liberal education, 
having studied the languages. He followed teaching for a number of 
years, but made farming his principal business. In 1857 he married 
Rebecca Baird, a daughter of Alexander and Rebecca (Huston) Baird. 
By this union they have five children, viz., Martha A , James A., John 
T., Joseph \V., and Hannah R. The ancestors of Mrs. Wiley are from 
Ireland. Her mother was born in Ireland. They located in Perry 
County, Ohio, in 1806, and remained there until they died. Her father 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1797, and died in 1881. Her mother died 
in 1879. Mr. and Mrs. Wiley settled in Cynthian in 1866. 


Andrew Peqijignot. 

Tannis Pequignot, the father of Andrew, was bom in France in 1787. 
When a young man he was drafted into the Napoleonic army and served 
seven years as a private soldier. He was wounded in battle. He was 
with Napoleon at the battle of Waterloo. After his return home from 
the army he married Frances Grizza, about 1813. They reared a fam- 
ily of five children. They emigrated to the United States in 1831 and 
first located in Stark County, Ohio, lived there three years, then removed 
to Darke County, where he died in 1876. His wife died in 1861. An- 
drew, his son, was born in France in 1825, lived with his parents until 
twenty-one years of age. In 1818 he married Mary Maldena, who also 
was born in France. In 1857 they moved on to a piece of wild land in 
this township. When he settled on his laud there was not a stick cut. 
They moved into their cabin without a roof. Although there had been 
settlements made in the township years before he came, yet this part of 
the township was an unbroken forest with plenty of wild deer and other 
game. They have reared a family of six children, whose names are as 
follows: John, Josephine, Andrew, Frank, August, and Alice. 

David Dunlap. 

David Dunlap, Sr., was born in Ireland in 1780. When twenty years 
of age he came to the United States to seek a home. He located in 
Lancaster County, Pa. Here he married Mary Sharp in 1807. They 
lived on a farm as laborers and continued as laborers on the same farm 
as long as they lived. One of his sons succeeded him as a tenant and 
resides there at the present time, so that some of the family have resided 
as tenants on this farm for over seventy years. The father died in 1 8155. 
His wife died in 1863. David Dudley, Jr, a son of the above, was born 
in Pennsylvania in 1821. In 1849 he married Mary A. Lemon, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., and the same year came to Montgomery County, Ohio, where 
he lived one year, then came to a wild piece of land in this township. 
Here he built himself a hewed log house, and commenced his present 
home. There were born to him by this marriage three children, viz., 
Jacob D., Mary C.,and William W., both sons now dead. His wife died 
in 1861. In 1866 he married for iiis second wife Elizabeth Wolf. By 
this marriage there was one child, Emma E. His second wife died in 
1878. Death lias visited his home not less than six different times. 
He has buried from his house two wives, two sons, a brother, and his 
mother-in-law. Although his past has been clouded by aflliction, may his 
future be bright with the sunshine of hope. 

The Pilliod Family. 

James M. Pilliod, the head of the family, who came to the United 
States, was born in France in 1787. He was one of two brothers, and 
was early educated for the priesthood, but as he was about to enter upon 
his duties as a priest, he learned that his brother had been drafted into 
the army of Napoleon. Believing it to be his duty to take the place of 
his brother, who was the only support of his widowed mother, he deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own personal ambition and pleasure, and serve his 
country in his brother’s stead. The clergy tried to persuade him against 
this, and offered to furnish a substitute to fill his brother’s place. He 
replied to them : “I love Napoleon, I love France, and I will go myself.” 
He accordingly entered the army as a quartermaster of a dragoon regi- 
ment, in which capacity he served for seven long years. He was fre- 
quently offered promotions in other regiments, but he declined, preferring 
to remain with his own regiment and boys. He was with his beloved 
commander in his defeat at Waterloo. lie was wounded seven times in 
battle, once severely in the neck, and once in the abdomen, so that his 
bowels protruded, but with all this he lived to get home again, after 
giving seven years of his life to his country. He was discharged in 1814. 
After returning home he followed teaching school for several years. He 
was crippled iu one arm, so that he could not perform manual labor. In 
1815 he married Mary Bony, a daughter of the mayor of his town. 
After several years he applied to the government for a pension for wounds 
received in the army, but on account of his love for Napoleon and his 
former government, Louis Philippe would not grant it. After several 
years of effort in trying to get his rights as a citizen of France, and 
failing, he became disgusted with the government, and determined to 
leave his native land and come to the United States. Accordingly, in 
1827 he, with his wife and six children, set sail for the “land of equal 
rights.” They landed in New York, and immediately came on to Stark 
County, Ohio, where they remained until 1836, when they removed to 
this county, and located in McLean Township. They lived there until 
1 r 58, when they came to Newport. Mr. Pilliod was one of the large 
landholders of the county, owning at one time over 4000 acres of land 
in Shelby, Darke, and Mercer counties. They had born to them three 
children after they came to the United States, making in all nine, all of 
whom became men and women. The seven lirst-boru were sons, the last 
two daughters. 

After fifty-two years of married life, this aged couple, together with 
their seven sons and two daughters, had a reunion in the city of Toledo, 
where they were represented by four generations. Father Pilliod de- 
parted this life April i, 1877. His wife died April 26, 1873. 
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Eugene Pilliod, Esq., was the sixth son of the above. He was born 
in France in 1826, and was therefore but a few months old when brought 
to this country. He was reared on the farm, but gave much of his time 
in earlier life to mechanical pursuits. He built and sold the first thresh- 
ing machine built in the county. This was about 1844 or 1845. In 184t 
he, together with his brother Frank, erected the first store and warehouse 
in Newport, and commenced the buying and shipping of grain and 
country produce. They also had the first store for the sale of general 
merchandise. In 1848 he started the first steam engine attached to a 
sawmill in the county. To this in 1857 he attached a grist mill. In 1858 
lie married Elizabeth Schwartz. By this union they have had eleven 
children, five of whom are living, viz., Francis, James M., Anna, John G., 
and Clara F. Esquire Pilliod has spent much of his life as a contractor 
and builder, but the past few years he has lived a retired life. He filled 
the office of justice of the peace for his township for a number of years. 

Victor Pilliod, the eldest son of James M. Pilliod, was born in 
France in 1816. He received a liberal education in the town of Canton, 
Ohio. When a young man he entered a dry goods store, and clerked 
for some length of time. Here he formed the acquaintance and married 
Mary F. Marshall in 1837. His first business for himself was as a dry 
goods merchant in the town of Minster, which he followed a short time, 
then engaged in the boot and shoe trade, also in the grocery trade, in 
the town of Berlin. Next we find him a farmer in Darke County. From 
there in 1848 lie returned to Newport and carried on the shoe business 
until 1852. At this time he lost his wife, leaving him with eight chil- 
dren. In 1855 he married Josephine King. At this time he was living 
on a farm near Newport. In 1861 his second wife died. In 1862 he 
moved to the State of Indiana, but returned to Shelby County in 1867. 
In 1872 he married the widow of John Gigandot, deceased. 

Francis Pilliod, a son of Victor Pilliod, was born in Darke County 
in 1841. He lived with his parents until 1861, when he entered the army 
in the 40th 0. V. I., and served a little over three years. He was en- 
gaged in forty-two battles and skirmishes, and was twice wounded. 
After the war lie engaged in the carpenter ami contracting business, 
which, together with merchandising, lie has devoted iiis time to the 
present. In 1872 he married Mary F. Mougey. By this union they have 
three children, Charles E., Albert E., Esther A. He is at the present 
time selling goods in Newport, and is treasurer of the township. 

J ames Galley. 

The Galleys are of German descent, but came to America during the 
eighteenth century. They located in the State of Maryland. Jacob 
Galley was born here in 1800. He married Lydia Derr about 1 827. He 
was a millwright by trade, which occupation he followed through life. 
Their family consisted of twelve children, only five of whom are now 
living. They immigrated to Shelby County in ls45,and located in Lor- 
amie Township. In 1852 he was killed by being thrown from a wa^on. 
His wife died in 1862. ' 

James Galley, the second son of the above, was born in Frederick 
County, Md., in 1830, consequently was fifteen years of age at the time 
they came to the county, in 1851 he married Mary A. Finfrock, a 
daughter of Peter and Barbary (Palmer) Finfrock. After marriage lie 
rented land until 1866, when he bought his present home in Cyntliian. 
Upon this home he has erected good buildings, and has a well-improved 
farm, all mado by industry and economy. They have reared three chil- 
dren, viz., Emma A., John P., and Melinda E. The latter died in 1882. 

Levi P. Brandon 

was born in Darke County, Ohio, in 1840. He is a son of Vincent G. and 
Lydia Brandon, of Versailles, Ohio. In 1861 he enlisted as a private in 
Company E, 40th O. V. I., and was promoted to sergeant. He was with 
his regiment all through its service of three years, except three months 
while sick in the hospital. In 1864, soon after returning from the army, 
he married Margaret Weaver. They have born to them seven children, 
Alonzo A., Orwell D., Ida J., Jennie A., Stephen G., Manly A., and 
Mary B. In 1879 Mr. Brandon came to Newport and engaged in the 
cabinet business, at which he is engaged at the present time, He also is 
clerk of his township. 

Jacob Hollinger 

was born in Pennsylvania in 1838. Came with his parents to Ohio in 1847. 
His father, John Hollinger, was born in Pennsylvania in the year 1800. 
He married Mary Bear. They reared a family of nine children. They 
located in Cynthian in 1848. Jacob was the youngest son. He married 
Rachel Short, a daughter of Isaac and Mary (Vandegrif ) Short. They 
have five children: Mary E., Martha, George W., Samuel, apd Catha- 
rine E. Mr. II. is now the owner of the Isaac Short homestead in sec- 
tion 16. 

J. C. Swob 

was horn in Darke County, Ohio, in 1844. Married Miss Catharine 
Flowers in 1862. Their family consists of seven children, viz., Jacob, 
David, Mary E., George F., Ktuna J., Laura, and Sarah. Mr. Swob 
came to Shelby County in 1863. 
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William H. Chbisman 

was born in Warren County, Ohio, in 1825. Frederick Chrisman, his 
father, was born in Maryland in 1783. Married Elizabeth Cyster in 
1810. They came to Cynthian in 1833, and located in section 27. They 
reared a family of nine children. Mr. C. died in 1853. Mrs. C. died in 
1874. William H. married Ann Gillespie in 1849. The number of their 
children is six, ns follows: James G., William G., Garret, Catharine, 
Daniel W., and Elliott H. 

William Mills. 

William Mills, one of the pioneers of Cynthian Township, was born 
in New Jersey in 1790. In 1810 he married Elizabeth Clark, who was 
born the same year as that of her husband. In 1822 they emigrated to 
Warren County, Ohio, where they remained about three years. Then, 
in 1825, they settled in this township on the farm now owned by Henry 
Sweigart at Newport. On this farm was started the old town of Cyn- 
thian, which has long since become extinct. Mr. and Mrs. Mills had 
born to them seven children. His wife died in 1831. He shortly after- 
ward married Joanna Flinn. By this union there was oue child born. 
Mr. Mills died Feb. 8, 1873. 

Dennis C. Mills 

was born in the year 1815. Came to Shelby County in 1825. In 1839 
he married Elizabeth Geeseman. By this marriage there were six chil- 
dren born, viz., Augustus, Rebecca, Nicholas W., Marcus W., Margaret 
J., and Sarah. Mrs. Mills died in 1861. In 1863 he married Martha J. 
Pern’, the widow of Nathan L. Perry, of Miami County. By this mar- 
riage there was one child born, John H. Mr. Mills died in 1881, alter 
having spent fifty-six years in this township. 

Marcus Mills, 

a son of D. C. Mills, was born in 1848. Married Eliza Harp in 1878. 
Their children are two in number, Ollie and Mary. 

Jonathan F. Emert. 

The Emerts are, no doubt, of German descent, but we can only trace 
them back to Berks County, Pa. It was here that we find Martin 
Emert, the grandfather of Jonathan F., who died about the beginning 
of the present century. His family consisted of seven children. Ben- 
jamin, one of the seven, was born in Berks County in 1795. Married 
Mary M. Metard in 183(1. She was born in Maryland in 1808. They 
reared a family of three children, George M., Benjamin, and Jonathan 
F. Mr. Emert came to Montgomery County about 1806. It was here 
that he married and lived until 1840, when he moved to Shelby County. 
He died in 1856. His wife died in 1882. 

Jonathan F., the youngest of the above family, was born in 1844. 
Married Elmira Blanchard in 1866. They have born to them five chil- 
dren, viz., George I., Eliphalet B., Martin A., John A., and Frederick J. 
In September, 1861, Mr. Emert enlisted in the Benton Cadets, was dis- 
charged with his regiment in February, 1862. Re-enlisted in September, 
1862, in Company B, 50th O. V'. 1., and was discharged at the close of 
the war in 1865. Iiis place of residence is on section 33. 

Dr. G. W. Fulkerson. 

The ancestors of the Fulkersons are from Holland and England, but 
who they were, or when they came, we cannot learn. The first we know 
of them was in the person of Joseph Farling Fulkerson, the father of 
the above. He was born in New Jersey in the year 1796. When a 
young man he went to Pennsylvania. It was here, in the year 1822, 
that he married Margaret A. Messiuger. They resided in Easton, l’a. 
About the year 1826 they removed to the city of New York, where Dr. 
Fulkerson was born in 1828. In 1839 they emigrated to Monroe County, 
Ohio. From there they removed to Crawford County, Ohio, where he 
died in 1875. His wife died at the same place in 1874. They reared a 
family of nine children. Dr. G. W. was the fourth of the children. He 
lived with his parents until he had arrived at his majority, at which 
time he commenced the study of medicine under Dr. Joel Johnston, of 
Bucyrus. He remained there but a short time, when he and his precep- 
tor went to Bellefontaine, and engaged in the drug trade until 1855, when 
they dissolved partnership, and Dr. Fulkerson went to Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, and associated himself with Dr. Cable in the practice of medicine. 
In 1857 he married Elizabeth Nishwitz, of West Milton, Miami County, 
and the same year came to Newport, Shelby County, Ohio. He took 
his medical course, and graduated at the Eclectic Medical Institute of 
Cincinnati in 1859. He has been for a number of years a member of 
the Eclectic Medical Society of Ohio. His wife died in 1858. In 1876 
he married Miss Maggie Mills, a daughter of D. C. Mills, one of the 
pioneers of Cynthian Township. Mrs. Fulkerson was born near New- 
port in 1852. By this union 'they have two children, John Medaris, 
born 1878, and Waiter Roy, born 1880. The doctor is engaged in the 
drug trade in connection with the practice of medicine, at which he has 
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been engaged for the past twenty-five years. He has been one of the 
leading spirits in starting and building up the M. E. Church of his 
town. Although not a member of the church at the time of its erection, 
he was made one of the trustees and building committee. He has given 
much of his time and means to the public interests of his town and town- 
ship. 

Samuel Schwartz. 

John Schwartz (the father of the above) was born in Germany in 1803. 
Came to the United States in 1829, and located in Pennsylvania. He 
was the only one bf the family or name that ever came to America. In 
1831 he married Marinh Rhorer, and immediately came to Ohio, and 
located in Dayton, where he remained a couple of years, then removed 
to Piqua. Here he engaged in hotel-keeping, which he followed about 
twenty-two years. In 1855 he bought land in Cynthiah, where his son 
Samuel now lives. They raised a family of seven children, viz., Samuel, 
Elizabeth, Mariah, Daniel, Lydia, Tracey, and Frances. Mr. Schwartz 
died in 1872. His widow still survives, and makes her home on the old 
home place. Samuel, the eldest of the family, was born in Piqua in the 
year 1838. He made his home with his parents during his minority. In 
1861 he entered the army under Gen. Fremont in the Benton Cadets; 
served until they disbanded. In 1862 he re-enlisted in the 118th 0. V. 
I., was made orderly sergeant of Company C, and served until the close 
of the war; never was off duty during his service. In an engagement 
at Resaca every commissioned officer of his company was either killed 
or wounded, and the command of the company fell upon him for some 
length of time. In 18^7 he married Elizabeth Mormann, a daughter of 
Benjamin Mormann. By this union they have four children, viz., Frank 
T., Tracey C., Samuel A , and James M. Mr. S. is now the owner of 
the old homestead of his father, containing 190 acres. He ‘has been 
honored by his township electing him to fill the offices of township trus- 
tee, clerk, constable, and land appraiser. 

Daniel Killian. 

The Killians are of German extraction, but it was several generations 
back when they came to this country. The first we know of them was 
in Pennsylvania^ It was here that Jacob Killian was born in 1813. In 
1829 he came to Stark County, Ohio. He married Cassannah Dellinger 
in 1832, and came to Shelby County in 1852. They had born to them 
eleven children, six of whom are now living. Mr. Killian died in 1873. 

Daniel Killian, son of the above, was born in Stark County in the year 
1846. He lived with his parents until his majority, and afterwards 
learned the blacksmith trade, which he has followed until the present 
time. In 1870 he married Miss Rachel Crossley, a daughter of Joseph 
and Joanna ( Davis) Crossley, of Allen County, Ohio. By this union they 
have two children, Lilly M. and Ira D. In 1877 they located in New- 
port, where he carries on a smith shop. 

The Crossleys, the parents of Mrs. Killian, were pioneers of Allen 
County. They were the first settlers on the land now occupied by Lima. 
Mr. Crossley was a brickmaker. He made the first brick and built the 
first brick house in the town of Lima. 

William Taylor 

was born in Pennsylvania in the year 1803, and was brought by his 
parents to Montgomery Count}’, Ohio, in 1806. In 1826 he married Ann 
M. Dota. They came to Cynthian Township in March, 1832. He died 
in 1871. Ilis wife died in 1854. John Taylor, his father, was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1778, and married Rosanna Alexander in 1801. Three 
years later (1806) they found a home in Montgomery County, Ohio, and 
built the first frame house in Washington Township. He died in 1843. 

William Taylor, Jr., 

a- son of William Taylor, was born in Montgomery County in 1830, and 
married Rachel Hughs, a daughter of Joseph and Mary (Raines) Hughs, 
in 1857. Their family of children were nine in number, as follows: Ann 
M., Alexander, Margaret J., Ocea A., Lucinda D., Mary A., Willie, 
Clara, V., and Addie L. 

The Short Family. 

Richard Short, the eldest one of the name who came to Shelby County, 
was born in Virginia. He came to Montgomery County in 1830, and 
from there to Shelby County in 1833. He died in 1846. George, his 
son, was born in Virginia in 1811. He came with his father to Shelby 
in 1833. and married Elizabeth Clayton in 1835. Their family consisted 
of six children, Mary, William, Ann, Elizabeth, John, and Harriet. Mrs. 
Short died in 1876. 

Isaac Short, Esq., was born in Virginia in 1804, and married Mary 
Vandegrif in 1827. In 1830 they moved to Montgomery County, Ohio, 
remaining there until the spring of 1833, when they came to Shelby 
County. They reared a family of ten children, viz., Susannah, John, 
Christopher, George, Isaac N., Rachel, A. Jason, Martha, Richard, and 
William. Mr. Short was one of the prominent men of his township 


He served for many years as justice of the peace, and filled other official 
positions in his township. He died in 1873. His widow still survives 
and makes her home with her daughter, Mrs. Hollinger, who resides on 
the old homestead. 

Allison J Short, a son of Isaac Short, was born in Cynthian Town- 
ship in 1841. He married Sarah E. Butt, a daughter of George and 
Lucinda (Mann) Butt, in the year 1862. Their family of children are as 
follows: Thomas N., Martha A., Allie G., and William J. 

Joseph Marshall, 

deceased, was born in France in 1836. He was a son of Francis Mar- 
shall. Just when he came to the United Stales we cannot learn, but he 
settled in this township in 1853. In 1864 Joseph married Philomenn 
Spraley, who was born in Germany in 1844. John Spraley, her father, 
came from Germany to the United States in 1847, and made their settle- 
ment in this township the same year. Mr.and Mrs. Marshall, after their 
marriage, engaged in the hotel and saloon business in Newport, which 
he followed during the remainder of his life. He died in 1881. During 
the rebellion he served as a soldier in Company C., 118th 0. V. I. He 
was wounded at the battle of Mossy Creek, Tenn., and was discharged 
from the service on account of his wounds in 1864. His wounds never 
healed, and he died from their effects. The year 1881 was a sorrowful 
year to Mrs. Marshall; she buried her husband, father, and mother all 
the same year. She was left alone with three small children. Since the 
death of her husband she has carried on the business of the hotel and 
saloon, as did her husband in his lifetime. 


WASHINGTON" TOWNSHIP. 

A petition was presented to the Commissioners at their session in 
March, 1825, for the formation of a new township under the name of 
Grayson. The township was formed from parts of Loramie, Clinton, 
and Turtle Creek. An election was ordered to be held at the house of 
Joseph Stewart the April following, for the purpose of electing officers, 
but owing to an appeal being taken from the decision of the Commis- 
sioners to the Court of Common Pleas, the election was not held until 
the September following. 

The township was named Grayson by Col. Jesse Wilson, in honor of 
the county in which he was born, in the State of Virginia, but retained 
this name but a short time, when it was changed to that of Washington. 
It is one of the southern tiers of townships, and borders on Miami County, 
and has an area of about twenty -five square miles. Its surface is undu- 
lating, but not broken, except along the streams. The soil generally is 
of a rich clay loam and gravel, except in a portion of the northern part, 
where clay predomi nates, and the soil is rather thin, but with good cul- 
tivation is productive. The township is well watered ; its eastern bound- 
ary is formed principally by the Great Miami River. Loramie Creek, a 
stream of considerable magnitude, enters the township near its northwest 
corner, and flows southeast and enters the Great Miami just outside the 
county. Turtle Creek enters the township from the north, flows south, 
and empties into the Loramie near the centre of the township. Beside 
these there are other streams, and numerous springs run in different parts 
that afford ample drainage and water fpr stock. Also the Miami and 
Erie Canal and its feeder both cross this township In addition to the 
drainage afforded by these streams, the canal and Loramie Creek give 
excellent water-power for mills. The Miami and Erie Canal Feeder, 
which lakes its water from the Great Miami River near Port Jefferson, 
enters the main canal at Lockington, in this township. This is the 
summit of this canal. The water flows from the feeder both north and 
south. The water from this point south has a fall of sixty-seven feet, 
passing through six locks within the distance of one-half mile. 

The system of gravelled roads, for which Shelby County is noted as 
being »ne of the best in the State, is to be seen in this township. All 
the principal roads and thoroughfares are graded and gravelled; also, 
many of the more private ones ; and the time is not far distant when 
every man will have a gravelled road from his door to any part of the 
county. The north part of the township is crossed by the C. C. C. and 
I. R. R., on which is a station, giving the advantage of shipment by rail 
as well as by water on the canal. 

The schools of Washington Township are equal to those of any others 
in the county. There are good substantial brick school-houses in every 
district, in which schools are supported from eight to nine months in tiie 
year. 

Early Settlement. 

The first permanent settlement made within the present boundary of 
Shelby County was made within the limits of this township. It was in 
the northwest corner on Loramie Creek that James Thatcher built his 
cabiu, and brought his family as early as 1805. It is not known that 
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there was any other that preceded him in any other part of the county. 
In 1806 we find that John, Joseph, and David Mellinger had located 
here in sections 29 and 30, near where Loekington now is. Thomas Karl 
was found here in 1806. John Wilson settled on the bank of Turtle 
Creek in section 7, in March, 1807. He was followed by Samuel Mar- 
shall in 1808, and he by Samuel McClure in 1810. In 1811 Richard, 
James, and John Lenox, with their mother and sisters, made their advent. 
There were probably a few others who came about the same time, but of 
whom we have no knowledge. The exact year that some of the above 
settled in the township cannot be definitely ascertained, but from the 
best information we can gather the time given is not far wrong. 

The early settlers of Washington, in common with all the pioneers of 
the Northwest, endured hardships and privations of which we of to-day 
have but little conception Their food was always coarse and unpalatable 
to the modern taste, and often scant — not sufficient for the demands of 
nature. Their principal food was corn bread and wild meat. Should a 
settler be fortunate enough to have wheat flour and tame meat, lie was 
considered to live like a king. It was not the quality of the food that 
gave them uneasiness, but the quantity. As a substitute for tea and 
coffee, they used the spice bush and sassafras. Many of the children of 
that day lived to become men and women without knowing the taste of 
store tea or coffee. Their clothing consisted of the furs and skins of 
animals the}' had killed, or a little later along, of flax raised, spun, and 
woven bj- their own hands. Any article that they had to depend upon 
purchasing at a store was dispensed with, for there were no stores within 
reach of them. Their nearest point of trade for several years was Cin- 
cinnati, at that time a small village, and it would take them a week or 
ten days to make the trip through the woods without a road. 

The first birth of a white child in this township was a child of Richard 
Lenox, Julia Ann, who became the wife of William Stephens. The first 
marriage of which we can learn was William Manning and Ruth Julian. 
The first brick house was built by John Wilson in the year 1816. The 
same is now occupied by his daughter, Mrs. Sally Lenox. The first 
frame barn probably was erected by Gideon Wright. The first sawmill 
in the township or county was built by Samuel Marshall on Turtle Creek, 
in the year 1815 or 1816 on the farm now owned by Win. Marshall. 


List of Justices of the. Peace. 


Win. Mellinger, Oct. 31, 1835. 

“ “ Oct. 15, 1838. 

James G. Guthrie, Oct. 14, 1839. 
John Munsey, Oct. 20, 1841. 

Janies G. Guthrie, ''Oct. 17, 1842; 

resigned August 3, 1843. 

Win. Mellinger, Sept. 2, 1843. 

John Munsey, Oct. 15, 1844. 
Robert Dinsm'ore, Sept. 5, 1846. 
Win. Mellinger, Nov. 20, 1846. 
Robert Dinsinore, Sept. 22, 1819. 
Wm. Mellinger, Nov. 3, 1849. 
Robert Dinstnore, Oct. 21, 1852. 
Amos Molilcr, April 14, lo55. 
Harvey Guthrie, Oct. 26, 1855. 
Wm. Mellinger, April 16, 1858. 


Ilarvey Guthrie, Oct. 19, 1858. 
Win. L. Hums, April 22, 1861. 
M. Wilson, April 22, 1862. 
Harvey Guthrie, Oct. 22, 1862. 
Win. L. Burns, April 23, 1864. 
Harvey Guthrie, Oct. 17, 1865. 
John N. Stewart, April 5, 1867. 
Robert Diusmore, Oct. 18, 1869. 
John .Johnston, April 8, 1870. 
Robert Dinsmorc, Oct. 12, 1872. 
Jacob Everly, April 11, 1873. 
Isaac Betts, Oc». 20, 1875. 
Joseph Johnston, Apr. 8, 1876. 
J. K. Diusmore, Oct 14, 187 8. 
John Johnston, April 17, 1879. 
J. K. Dinsmore, Oct. 19, 1881. 


M. E. Church. 

The date of the organization of the Methodist Episeopal Church in 
this township is cotemporaneous with that of its early settlement. The 
township being the earliest settled portion of the country, and being 
settled by Protestants, the missionary of this church soon found his 
way among them, although perhaps for a number of years after the 
first pioneers located on the Turtle and Lorauiie creeks, there was no 
regular organized society. Yet we find James B. Findley and others of 
the Methodist missionaries preaching to this people. There was no 
stated lime or place of meeting for worship for a number of years. At 
one time preaching would be at the cabin of one man, the next time at 
that of another. It was not very long, however, before a class was formed, 
and stated meetings were held. Who constituted this society, or when it 
was organized, cannot now be ascertained, as those who were here at 
t hat time have long since passed away, and no record has been left behind 
except such as tradition has handed down. The first society of which 
we have any definite knowledge was organized at the house of James 
Thompson, in the year 1825 or 1826. The first class consisted of James 
Thompson and wife, .Jane Thompson, Joseph Caldwell and wife, Jane 
Patterson, Thomas Plummer, and Amos Travers. The first leader was 
James Thompson. Meetings were held at the house of James Thompson 
for a few years, then at the house of John Legg for about three years. 
In the year 1838 the society erected a hewed log church on the land of 
John Legg, and dedicated it under the name of Ebenezer Church. The 
pastor at this time was Rev. Dixon. The names of the members at the 
time of the erection of this church were: James Thompson and family, 
John Legg and family, Ainos Travers and family, James Jackson and 
family, N. M. Sullivan and mother, Jane Patterson, and Margaret 


Thompson. This society was kept up until about 1872, when, owing to 
there being a society at Loekington and the church building being some- 
what dilapidated, the society was abandoned, and its members transferred 
to Loekington and elsewhere. 

The Loekington society was organized in December. 1847, by the Rev. 
Jacob W. Young, at the home of Wilkinson Post. The first members 
were W. Post and wife, Mrs. Patten, Mrs. Munson, and Mrs. Harper, 
with Isaac W. Legg as leader. They worshipped in private houses for 
about two years. In the summer of 1848 a subscription was taken for 
the erection of a church, but owing to the cholera epidemic that raged 
during the summers of 1848 and 1849, the church was not commenced 
until the year 1850, at which time they built a neat frame church, which 
was dedicated in June, 1850, by the Kev. Michael Marley. This society 
has kept up its organization, and has prospered from that time to the 
present. The present membership is nearly two hundred. The church 
having been built some thirty years, the society in 1881 enlarged and re- 
modeled it, and now it is a modern and commodious structure. Therg is a 
flourishing Sabbath-school in connection with the church, which has 
been kept up from the first organization of tlte society. It has a mem- 
bership of teachers and scholars of an average of one hundred and fifty. 

| U. B. Church. 

The first society of this denomination of which we can gain any knowl- 
edge in Washington Township was organized at Rock Run about 1844 
; by the Rev. James Winters. The first class consisted of Francis Bailey 
j and wife, Sarah Rasor, William Dunlap and wife, John Bower and wife, 
and Blakely Dunlap and wife. The first leader was Francis Bailey. 
'J his society kept up its organization for many years, but in course of 
time, there being churches at Pontiac and Loekington, and they having 
no church to worship in, the class was broken up by some of the mem- 
bers joining at Pontiac, and others being transferred to Loekington. 
j The Loekington Society was formed in 1850 by the Rev. Henry Toby. 
Meetiugs were held for some two years in a school-house. The first 
members were William Valentine and wife, W. Furnace and wife, C. 
Beadle and wife, Abram Rasor and wife, Jacob Rasor, and Stephen Alex- 
l ander and wife. The first leader was Jacob Rasor. In 1851 they erected 
their present church. It was built under the supervision of Jacob 
Antrim, and dedicated in 1854 by Rev. Henry Cumler. This society has 
| a present membership of eighty, with a Sabbath-school attached, under 
the superintendence of Jasper Buxton. The following is a list of the 
pastors who have been on the Loekington charge since its organization 
i in 1850, viz.: Jacob Antrim, Phebe Benton, John L. Hoffman, A. W. 

Holden, John L. Luttrell, Ilall, William Miller, Charles W. Miller, 

Samuel Fairfield, James M. Lea, Michael Johnston, James M. Lea, Sam- 
uel S. Holden, James Wilkerson, William Miller, Henry S. Thomas, 

| Samuel L. Livingston, Elias Counselor, William Dillen, Isaac lmler, 
und R. W. Wilgus. 

j Disciple Church. 

This society in Loekington was organized in the year 1871 by Elder 
John M. Smith. fThe names of the constituent members of the church 
were Joseph T. Wilkinson, C. Johnston and wife, S. A. Johnston and 
! wife, William Beauchamp, John P. Johnston and wife, Joseph T. Bar- 
kalow and wife, Henry P. Johnston and wife, Sarah A. .Johnston, Harriet 
Johnston, and Mrs. .Midlie Mellinger. Services were held in the school- 
house for about one year, when they bought the same building and re- 
seated, papered, and painted it, and dedicated it as a place of worship, 
and it has been used as such from that time to the present. The first 
elders of the church were Joseph T. Wilkinson and Christopher John-, 
ston. The first deacons were William Beauchamp and S. A. Johnston. 
In 1872 Elder George Hill was elected pastor, who served about one year. 
He was succeeded by William Stone, who was followed by Aaron Moore, 
and he by Elder Blackburn, John Kesler, D. C. Call, and C. G. Barthol- 
omew, the present pastor. The church has a present membership of 
I about forty. The present officers are S. A. Johnston and C. Johustou, 
elders; A. L. Gillis and William Beauchamp, deacons. 

Locking-tont. (Old Loekport.) 

I This town is situated in the west half of section 29, town. 7 south, 

range 6 east, and was surveyed by Jonathan Counts for David Mellinger, 
the proprietor, November 17, 1837. Main Street is five rods wide, and 
bears south 85£ c west. Cross Street is four roils wide, and bears norm 
4^° west. All lanes it re two rods wide ; all alleys are one rod wide; all 
lots are four by ten rods, and contain one quarter of an acre each. 
Whole number of lots, as shown by original plat, thirty-two. Platted 
November 17; acknowledged November 28, and recorded December 18, 
1837. 

The town is thus located in the south part of Washington (originally 
Grayson) Township, on the summit of the Miami and Erie Canal, this 
being the point at which the Miami Feeder enters the canal and distril)- 
utes its waters to the north and south. The point is one of considerable 
topographic and hydraulic, almost of romantic interest. If not romantic 
it is at least highly picturesque and interesting. Within a half-mile to 
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the southward are sis canal locks, affording navigation over a fall of 
some sixty-seven feet within the distance mentioned. To the northward 
of the town, the canal extends at a dead level for a distance of about 
twenty-two miles, the first lock in this direction being at New Bremen, 
Auglaize County. From Lockinglon the Miami Feeder affords canal 
navigation through Sidney to Port Jefferson, in Salem Township. From 
the fall afforded by the Lockington Summit, an aqueduct is constructed, 
by which an unlimited water power is conducted to Piqua, Miami 
County, a distance of five miles. With the sixty-seven feet of fall at 
this little town, water-power enough could be utilized to almost drive the 
industrial wheels of a world. It is of rare interest to the visitor in this 
section to witness canal boats locking themselves up or down a height of 
over sixty feet at six steps or bounds, and traverse a distance of a half 
mile beside, within the short space of one hour. To one not acquainted 
with the lock system, a visit to this place would prove of rare and plea- 
surable interest, for if the town presents nothing else of a novel character, 
its artificial water power and dispersion of water is a peculiar feature 
possessed by no other town in our State. Besides these artificial water 
peculiarities, the Loramie Creek, almost a river, sweeps bv the town — a 
beautiful stream, not devoid of majesty and grace, across which the canal 
and Piqua water-power are carried by separate aqueducts, constructed 
of timber alone. Such are the peculiar features which invest this little 
town with more than every -daj' interest, although its plat and population 
are small. 

Petition for the Incorporation of Lockinglon. 

Commissioners’ Office, September 9, 1857. The petition of thirty of 
the inhabitants, being qualified voters embraced within the proposed 
limits of Lockington, was presented to the Commissioners of Shelby 
County th is day, and by them ordered to be filed by the auditor in his 
office for the inspection of all persons interested, and the said Commis- 
sioners appoint the 9th da}’ of December, 1857, as the time for the fur- 
ther determination on the prayer of said petitioners. 

Commissioners’ Office, December 9, 1857. It is ordered that the vil- 
lage of Lockington be incorporated in accordance with the petition pre- 
sented in September, under the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the organization of cities and incorporated villages.” 

Lockington, March 6, 1858. This is to certify that we, as agents of 
the qualified electors of the incorporated village of Lockington, Ohio, 
at a meeting held this date, did appoint the first Thursday of April next 
for the election of municipal officers in said village, to be advertised on 
the 8th of March, and the succeeding month, which advertisement wrote 
and truly and duly set up on said day, the following being a true copy 
of the same : — 

Election Notice. 

The qualified voters of the incorporated village of Lockington, Shelby 
County, Ohio, will take notice that there will be an election held in said 
village on the first Thursday of April next, 1858, for the purpose of 
electing municipal officers, as provided by statute, to wit: one mayor, 
one recorder, five trustees, one marshal, and one treasurer. 

D. K. Gillespie, 

A. Mohler, 

J. Humphrey, 

Lockington, Ohio, March 8, 1858. Agents for Incorporation. 

Also appointed, next Monday night week, it being the 15th inst., re- 
questing the qualified voters of Lockington to convene at early candle- 
light at the school-house in said place, for the purpose of appointing a 
board of judges and clerks for said election, and to attend to any other 
business which may arise. 

March 15, 1858. The citizens of Lockington, agreeable to previous 
notice, assembled at the school-house this date for the purpose of elect- 
ing three judges and a clerk to serve at the coming election for corpora- 
tion officers, whereupon the meeting organized by appointing VV. S. 
Burns chairman, and A. J. Campbell secretary. The following persons 
were chosen: W. B. Valentine, C. Hill, Jacob Rasor, judges, and John 
Humphrey, clerk. The meeting thereupon adjourned. 

Wm. S. Burns, Chairman. 

A. J. Campbell, Secretary. 

Thursday, April 1, 1858. The board of judges and clerks met, agree- 
able to 'foregoing appointment, this day, to wit : VV. B. Valentine, C. Hill, 
and Jacob Ilasor, judges; and John Humphrey and George Gillespie, 
clerks; and were sworn as the law directs, whereupon they proceeded to 
open the polls for the election of town officers. It is hereby certified 
that the number of electors at this election was forty-nine. W. S. Burns 
had 45 votes for mayor ; G. A. Gillespie had 48 votes for recorder ; Jacob 
Rasor had 25 votes for treasurer; John Agenbroad had 25 votes for 
marshal ; W. B. Valentine had 47 votes, F. Whitby had 25 votes, D. K. 
Gillespie had 25 votes, N. B. Boust had 25 votes, and Thomas Wilson 
had 25 votes, for council. 


Officers Elected. 

1859. Jacob Rasor, mayor ; John Humphrey, recorder ; Charles Beers, 
treasurer; John Aginbroad, marshal. 

1860. C. D. Williams, marshal ; other officers re-elected. 

1861. W. L. Burns, mayor ; H. S. Gillespie, recorder ; George Wood, 
treasurer; J. Aginbroad, marshal. 

1862. Jacob Rasor, mayor ; C. D. Williams, recorder ; J. S. D. Gard- 
ner, treasurer; J. Aginbroad, marshal. 

At this period a number of the citizens entered the army, and dissen- 
sions existed to such an extent among those at home, that the incorpora- 
tion was abandoned. Ten years later it was revived, since which time 
it has been sustained. 

1872. Daniel Rasor, mayor; Jacob Rasor, clerk; J. C. Althoff, trea- 
surer; Wm. Wilson, marshal. 

1873. Dr. Snow, mayor ; Jacob Rasor, clerk ; J. C. Althoff, treasurer ; 
Robert Simpson, marshal. 

1874. Jacob Rose, mayor; C. D. Williams, clerk; J. C. Althoff, trea- 
surer; N. B. Brust, marshal. 

1875. J B. Schutte, mayor; Jacob Rasor, Clerk; John Aginbroad, 
treasurer; W. J. Holly, marshal. 

1876. Benjamin Shutte, mayor ; Robert Simpson, clerk ; J. C. Althoff, 
treasurer; Wm. Phillips, marshal. 

1877. J. C. Cullers, mayor; J. R. Brown, clerk; J. C. Althoff, trea- 
surer; Win. Phillips, marshal. 

1878. Jacob Everley, mayor; J. P. Brown, clerk; John Aginbroad, 
treasurer; J. W. Reese, marshal. 

1879. Robert Simpson, clerk; Daniel Rasor, treasurer; John Agin- 
broad, marshal. 

1880. Francis Bade}’, mayor; J. C. Althoff, clerk; Daniel Rasor, 
treasurer; John Barret, marshal. 

1881. J. C. Althoff, clerk ; D. Rasor, treasurer ; J. Barrett, marshal ; 
S. D. Smith, Jacob Rasor, and Robert Simpson, councilman ; William 
McDonald, street commissioner. 

Lockinglon Flouring Mills. 

About the year 1830 a man b}’ the name of Steambarger, or Stein- 
berger, built a small flour mill on Loramie Creek, near where Lockington 
now is. Prior to his building this mill a man by the name of Aldrich 
had built a sawmill near the same site, but it had gone down. This saw- 
mill was rebuilt, and run in connection with the flour mill. In 1837 he 
sold these mills to John Brown, who attached a woollen mill. After a 
few years he sold to Robert Ewing, who in the year 1844 built a new 
flouring mill, and ran it up to 1859, then sold to D. K. Gillespie, who 
sold to John Johnston, and he to John Fuller, who soon afterward died ; 
it then passed into the hands of O. C. Horton, who owned it about one 
year, when it was burned. This was in the year 1872. This same year 
Rasor & Bro. bought the site, and the following year erected the present 
mill. From Rasor & Bro. it changed to D. Rasor & Son, who are the 
present owners. 

Lockington Lumber Mills. 

The first sawmill in the town of Lockington was built by William Ste- 
phens in 1845 or 1846. From him it went into the hands of Reed Bros., 
who owned it a few years but let it go down. In 1860 Daniel & Jacob 
Rasor bought the site and erected a new mill, and attached to it a corn 
crusher and chopping buhr. The Rasors owned and ran it until 1873, 
when the Summit Paper Mill Company bought it, but owned it but a few 
months, then sold to Francis Bailey and two of his sons, who were its 
owners until 1876, when it passed into the hands of J. T. <fe H. P. Bailey, 
who are its present owners. These mills derive their power from the 
canal, they having two turbine wheels, giving them a 70-horse power. 
These mills are used in the manufacture of lumber, with a capacity of 
12,000 feet per day. Beside the manufacture of lumber they have seve- 
ral lathes, on which they manufacture handles of all kinds, beside other 
turned work. They keep in employ about fourteen hands. 

Shelby Grange , No. 165. 

This Grange was organized Sept. 16, 1873, at Liberty School-house, 
by S. H. Ellis, Master of Ohio State Grange. The charter members were, 
J. J. Johnston, Miss Martha Johnston, James Weymer and wife, S. A. 
Johnston and wife, James Ewing, Win. Beauchamp and wife, George A. 
Marshall and wife, John Weymer, A. N. Brading, H. C. Wilson and wife, 
Mary A. Lenox, J. J. Alexander, James H. Hardesty and wife, I’. B. 
Weymer, Joseph A. Wilson, J. L. Mellinger, A. S. Davenport, Widiam 
Mellinger, Ida Mellinger, A. C. Adams, JL). J. Thompson, James Cald- 
well, Harriett Johnston, and S. J. Johnston. 

The first officers were: Master, S. A. Johnston; Overseer, II. C. Wil- 
son ; Lecturer, G. A. Marshall; Steward, John Johnston; Asst. Stew- 
ard, Jas. Weymer; Chaplain, W. Beauchamp; Treasurer, J. J. Alexan- 
der; Secretary, A. N. Brading; Gate-keeper, James Ewing; Ceres, Jenny 
Weymer; Pomona, Mrs. S. A. Johnston; Flora, Mrs. H. C. Wilson; 
Lady Asst. Steward, Mrs. G. A. Marshall. 
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Present officers: Master, H. C. Wilson; Treasurer, James Weymer; 
Secretary, J. J. Alexander. 

The Grange at the present time has a membership of eighteen. They 
have a neat hall on the land of J. J. Alexander. • 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Thomas Bailey. 

After all, Fate is only the caprice of conditions; to-daj* a sunbeam of 
happiness, to-morrow a night-cloud of gloom ; filling one life with the 
tender bloom of hope, another with the withering blight of despair. 
This very caprice is the foundation of hope, for, if the life born to ad- 
versity did not feel a potent strength within, capable of contending 
against a hard fate with something of a promise of success, the light of 
that life would go out in gloom and despair. These lives, which know 
only a hard condition of existence, are sustained and cheered by that 
manhood in man which, willing to perform mighty deeds, is also able to 
endure the cruelty of biting wrongs. He finds his condition his invete- 
rate, bitter, and relentless foe, and takes up arms against that condition. 
When he battles against the hard surroundings of his birth, no measure 
can be taken of his endurance and strength. In that war he becomes 
his own fate, and struggles on, determined to triumph or perish in the 
effort If he succeeds, the world calls him a genius or a hero; but if he 
fails, he was only a trifler or a fool. Success is the measure of effort 
with humanity, and simply means that a man must accomplish whatever 
he undertakes. 

Let us look for a moment upon the eventful life of a man upon whom 
Fate seemed only to frown, but who, battling against the enemies of his 
very birth, at length became master of his fate, and received the plaudits 
bestowed upon the hero. Go backward, then, in years beyond the birth 
of our proud Republic, to the first decade of the eighteenth century, and 
enter one of the homes of England. Then and there Thomas Bailey 
sprang into being under conditions against which two continents of men 
afterward arose in arms in order that life might be rendered worth the 
living. It was a century before the judicial declaration that “a slave 
cannot breathe the air of England and live,” for human piracy and 
slavery were yet legalized and encouraged. The tree of liberty had 
produced no fruit, and under the very conditions of his birth Thomas 
Bailey found himself in deadly conflict with his surroundings. When a 
mere child he was kidnapped and taken aboard a vessel then about to 
sail for America, where slavery and barbarism were yet at a premium. 
The “home of the free and the asylum of the oppressed” existed as yet 
only in dreams of the future. 

On reaching our present free and hospitable shores, the lad was readily 
put in the market of human chattels, and sold to a Virginian, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to the payment of the child’s fare for his captive 
transportation. He was then held in bondage by his purchaser until 
about twenty-one years of age, when he was captured by a warring tribe 
of Indians, and so escaped from the service of a white robber of labor to 
that of savages, who vied with the whites in the nefarious traffic in 
human beings. True, it does not appear that during his first service 
he suffered any abuse or wrongs beyond what is implied by involuntary 
service. To rob a man of the fruits of his toil appears severe and heart- 
less enough, and ever was a giant, inhuman wrong. As if this were not 
enough, a worse fate awaited the captive when once at the mercy of the 
Indians. By them he was held in the most abject and degrading bond- 
age for several years, during which period he suffered untold abuse and 
unnumbered tortures. His treatment, besides being that of an abject 
menial in the service of ignorant and cruel barbarians, was frightful and 
shocking beyond the power of expression. On one occasion, after a long 
series of tortures, his hair was all plucked from his head and eyebrows, 
and such other slow abuses inflicted that he lost the use of his eyes, and 
suffered such other misfortunes as to render him almost helpless to him- 
self, and largely useless to his tormentors. See him in this abject and 
pitiable condition, and tell us what could have been the measure of his 
hope! View him in the hands of a tribe whose rule was to put to death 
all useless captives, and then predict his ultimate fate! In his seem- 
ingly undone condition, if the words were ever justifiable, he might have 
exclaimed 

“ Oh, why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn?” 

But just such crises as this sometimes in the history of nations as of 
men, marks the introduction to a new and better life, by building hope 
on the ruins of despair. So in this case. The blind captive steals away, 
inspired by thirst, in search of water, and after wandering about for a 
time hears the thrilling music of a rippling stream, which he approached, 
and cooled his parching lips. This done, his fever allayed, he crept aim- 
lessly, perhaps despairingly, away among the bushes which bordered 
the banks of the friendly stream. At length, in the solitude of nature, 
beyond sight and hearing of man, his bitterest foe, he threw himself 
upon the earth, and fell into a soft and soothing slumber, a sleep so kind 
that it brought him a dream of beauty, because a dream of liberty and 
strength. In that dream he was no longer blind, for blindness could 


not look upon its picture of beauties and delights which he held in ado- 
ration. But it was a transitory joy, and he awoke to realize that “a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” He awoke 
to hear the rustling of bushes, and human voices just lieyond his place 
of hiding. He listened, and learned he was the object of search, and that 
upon being discovered, being no longer of any particular use, it was the 
intention to put him to death. Perhaps iu his forlorn condition this 
information was not invested with horror to him. But it was still a ter- 
rible awakening from a beautiful dream of liberty* and manhood. Again 
he listened, and heard a squaw observe that in case she found the object 
of the search, she would claim him as her servant, and spare his life that 
he might take care of her child. Perhaps he did not realize the kindness 
of that fate, but it presided, unconscious though he was of the fact. 
Perhaps he dreaded his life n^ore than his death, and preferred to be 
discovered, if at all, by those who would end his misery by death, “the 
poor man’s dearest friend, the kindest and the best.” But it was not 
so; as it was, the squaw who intended he should live was the first to 
discover him, and so became the preserver of his life. Taking him to 
her wigwam, she at once set about the treatment of his eyes, and with 
that success for which the Indian medical treatment is proverbial. By 
the kind treatment of his preserver his eyesight was fully restored. 
During the period of this treatment he had been given charge of the 
child of his benefactress, until the red-skin child and pale-face man be- 
came almost inseparable companions. This companionship may have 
been, in fact must have been, something of a joy to the man who found 
in the child the first human being he had ever known who did not seek 
to oppress and enslave him. This manner of life continued for some 
time, finally culminating in a day of general sport and feasting. On 
this occasion, as wa3 their custom on field days, the Indians gave them- 
selves over to the demoralizing influences of liquor, and became an in- 
toxicated mob. The captive-nurse saw another dream of liberty, but 
this time in his waking hours. He thought fully upon the matter, and 
finally resolved to make an effort to realize that dream. 

Accordingly, he walked back and forth near the scene of revelry and 
debauchery, carrying the child in his arms, apparently concerned only 
about its welfare and happiness. The child was fretful, and the ruse 
successful, for it was not known by the Indians that the child was being 
tormented by pinching in order to cause the crying. Thus with his 
fretful, restless charge, the captive walked back and forth, each time 
extending his walk away from camp and captors. Finally, thinking 
himself unnoticed, he started on a wild flight for the nearest fort aud 
that liberty for which he thirsted. The fort was distant several miles, 
but he knew its whereabouts satisfactorily enough to undertake to find it. 
With the child still in his arms, he hastened onward, finding presently the 
Indians were in hot and furious pursuit. To be overtaken was to suffer a 
horrible death just after his first breath of liberty. It was now a race for 
life itself, and clinging to the child to prevent the use of arrows by the pur- 
suers, who were now close upon his back, be kept up the race, and reached 
the fort just as he fell exhausted by his burdened flight. The occupants of 
the fort favored putting the child to death, but he remonstrated, declaring 
that as it had saved his life, its own must now be spared. He then re- 
stored it to its mother, but for himself declined all invitations to return 
with the Indians, although their offers were profuse and liberal, aud 
possibly sincere. From that day Thomas Bailey, for the first time a 
free man, realized his manhood, renounced his savage life, turned his 
back upon a long period of bondage, and looking about him for a moment 
was dazzled by the glory of freedom’s sunlight, and stood amazed at the 
realization of his brightest hope. He, the victim of piracy, slavery, and 
barbarism; who had bowed his head in despair, crushed in spirit, and, 
for a time, wrecked in body, stood forth after all an evidence of the 
tenacity of the life of man when put to the severest test. Turning his 
face to civilization, he sought the settlement of the whites in Virginia, 
the scene to him of so much suffering, but now the theatre in which he 
was to enter upon a new life, presided over by a kinder fate. Measure, 
if you can, the joy of the tortured slave, when in the enjoj'inent of “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and when, for the first time, he 
realizes he is master of his fate, and recognizes the divinity of man. 
Thomas Bailey entered upon a new life, under new conditions, inspired 
by a new purpose. Reaching the settlement he plunged in active labor, 
and after a time was married to an estimable lady, reared a large and 
respectable family, and closed his eventful life surrounded by the bless- 
ings of liberty, prosperity, and peace. 

William and Francis Bailey. 

William Bailey, a grandson of Thomas Bailey, the story of whose 
checkered life has just been told, was bora in Virginia in the year 1785. 
When about twenty years of age he married Sarah Reison, a lady of 
Virginia, and shortly afterward came to Ohio and settled in Warren 
County. Here their son, Francis Bailey, was born in the year 1815. 
His youth was passed with his parents at his native place until he attained 
his majority, or in 1836, when he married Rachel Northrup, of Clinton 
County, and came to Montgomery County the same year, where he located 
and learned the milling trade. He continued at this occupation until 
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1844, when he came to this county and located on a farm in Washington 
Township. Here he gave his attention to farming until 1863, when he 
purchased a stock of dry goods and groceries at Loekington, and con- 
ducted a general store during the following three years. From 1866-69 
he was employed in buying grain at Loekington for D. K. Gillespie, pro- 
prietor of the warehouse. About the latter date he became a stockholder 
in a company organized to construct and operate a paper mill at Lock- 
ington, but the project failed, and Mr. Bailey sold his interest at a heavy 
sacrifice. He next bought a sawmill, but soon disposed of it to his sons 
and retired from active work. He is now mayor of Loekington, and has 
in the past held the offices of township trustee, treasurer, and finally, 
that of land appraiser in 1880. In 1858 his first wife died, leaving eight 
children to mourn the loss of a mother. In 1862 Mr. Bailey married his 
second wife, Rosanna Boyer, the results qf the marriage being one child, 
which died in infancy. 

William Bailey, 

a farmer, and one of the trustees of Washington Township, was born in 
Montgomery County, O., in 1839. He has devoted his life to farming, 
except three years that he was part owner of the Loekington Lumber 
Mills. In 1863 he married Cynthiann Valentine, a daughter of David 
Valentine. She was born in Shelby County in 1842. They have a family 
of four children, viz., Laura E., Anna M., Carrie M., and Lida. They 
reside on section 16, where he commenced when his land was nearly all 
in the woods. Beside this he has another farm of eighty acres of im- 
proved land. 

John T. Bailey, 

a son of Francis Bailey, was born in Montgomery County, 0., in 1840; 
lie is a resident of Loekington, and is engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber and handles. In 1868 he was married to Miss Eleanor J. Jack- 
son (a descendant of Edward Jackson, one of the pioneers of Shelby 
County). She was born in 1841. 

James Lenox. 

The Lenox family traces back in a direct line to Scotland, although 
the date of immigration of the American branch of the family cannot be 
clearly ascertained. Still that immigration was at least prior to the 
Revolutionary period, for it is known that John Lenox served in the 
continental army throughout the war for independence. He came, then, 
during the colonial period, and passing through the Revolutionary war, 
married Rachel York and settled in Virginia at the dawn of the national 
period. Alter his death, which occurred in Virginia, his widow and 
family came to Ohio in search of a new home. This was in the year 
1796, or seven years prior to the admission of Ohio as a State. The 
family on coming to the Northwest Territory, settled near that old ter- 
ritorial town, Marietta, which had witnessed the solemn inauguration of 
the first court held in “the territory northwest of the Ohio River.” 
Here the Lenox family remained until 1811, when they sought the valley 
of the Great Miami and settled within the present limits of Turtle Creek 
Township, this date being eight years prior to the organization of Shelby 
County. Of this family James Lenox became one of the leading spirits 
in the new community, and one of the principal citizens of the new 
county. He was born in Virginia on tflie 14th of February, 1793, aud 
was one of the children who, with his widowed mother, came to the county 
in 181 1. He was thus here just in tjme, although yet young, to breathe 
the spirit of war, for the air was then filled with that war germ which 
developed the second war for independence. His father had served in 
the first, and he entered the second, serving throughout the campaigns 
of 1813 and 14 in the operations in Ohio, Michigan, and Canada. Re- 
turning at the close of that war, he resumed the vocations of peace, and 
assisted in the development of that community which was yet to erect 
itself into a new cohnty. On the 12th of February, 1818, he married 
Sally, daughter of John and Anna (Webb) Wilson. The Wilson family 
had come from Virginia to Ohio at an early date, even settling in this 
county’s limits as early as 1807. Before coming here they had settled 
for a time in Warren County, and it was at this place their daughter 
Sally was horn, Jan. 1, 1803. After his marriage Mr. Lenox settled in 
Turtle Creek Township, on land which the family had entered in 1811. 
Here he lived until 1845, when he moved to Washington Township, 
having purchased the old John Wilson farm, which had been entered by- 
Wilson in 1807. 

From a date prior to the organization of Shelby County Mr. Lenox 
held a commission as justice of the peace, an office he retained for many 
terms in succession. At the erection of the county he became the first 
treasurer, having been appointed to this office by the Board of Commis- 
sioners on the 7th of June, 1819. He also held the various township 
offices, including the appraisership. He is said to have been a man of 
reserved manners and domestic tastes, who was greatly devoted to lite- 
rature, and as such a man is still highly revered by those who knew him 
best. Having exceeded his “ threescore years and ten,” he laid down 
the burdens of life December 9, 1865, having closely approached his 
seventy-third year. Though greatly enfeebled by age, and wearied by 


the burdens of a toiling life, Mrs. Lenox still survives at the advanced 
age of seventy-nine years. The family consisted of twelve children, viz.: 
Emeline M . born May 19, 1819; died, 1822. Napoleon B., born June 9, 
1821 ; died Nov. 28, 1862. Anna VV , born Aug. 4, 1823; died Oct. 5, 
1823. John VV., born Sept. 21, 1824; died Sept. 12, 1851. William F., 
born May 25, 1827 ; died Oct. 17, 1865. Hamilton C., born Nov. 5, 1829; 
lives on homestead. Jesse W., born Jan. 22, 1832; died Aug. 26, 1864. 
Julia A., born April 12, 1834; resides in county. Abraham, born Aug. 
5, 1837; died March 12, 1863. Hiram, born July- 24, 1839; resides in 
Illinois. Laura L., born Dec. 28, 1841 ; resides at old home. Virgil C., 
born April 5, 1844; resides in Illinois. Of these, four sons were in the 
war of the Rebellion, one of whom died from the effects of a wound ; 
one from disease while in service; one after the war, from disease con- 
tracted in the service; while one only of the four survives, viz., Virgil 
C., who resides in Illinois. Hamilton C. now, together with his sister, 
Laura L., resides on the old homestead. 

John Wilson. 

4 

The ancestry of this pioneer of Shelby County is lost in the person 
of his father, Jeremiah, who was a resident of Virginia prior to the period 
of the Revolution. It is certain he was of Irish descent, if not a native 
of Ireland. His son John was born in Grayson County, Va., in the year 
1774, during that agitation and unrest which was nerving the infant 
colonies for the supreme moment which came but two years later, and 
saw defiance flaunted in the face of the mother country. There is nothing 
of moment connected with his youth, and so he is found to have re- 
mained at his father’s home until about 1799, when he married Anna 
Webb, who was a native of Georgia, a lady of much refinement, and a 
descendant of the royal family of England. When but a child she had 
been entrusted to carry several military despatches of great importance 
during the closing scenes of the Revolution. In this capacity she won 
many expressions of gratitude and admiration for her sagacity and dar- 
ing. In 1801 Mr. Wilson, with his wife and one child, came to Warren 
County, Ohio, then a part of the Northwest Territory. Here he remained 
until March, 1807, when, with his family, consisting of his wife and three 
children, he came to the newer community of the north Miami, and settled 
within the present limits of Washington Township. Here he entered 
160 acres of land in section 7, and erecting a cabin, went bravely to 
work to carve a farm from the almost unbounded wilderness. It could 
scarcely have been a cheerful task, for, aside from the arduousness of 
the labor incident to his situation, he found himself practically isolated 
from society, for he had overstepped the boundary of civilization. Still 
he went about his task with that determination which always wins, and 
directing his whole energies to the development of his home farm, he was 
soon enabled to reach out and acquire other lands, until, at his death, ho 
he was able to give a farm of 160 acres to each of his children. At the 
organization of the county he became an active public spirit, and we find 
him a member of the first board of County Commissioners, which met 
in regular session at Hardin, June 7, 1819. During the succeeding 
years he devoted his time to farming and the acquisition of farm lands, 
and was at all times considered one of the most energetic and public 
spirited citizens of the count} - . His death occurred June 7, 1841, and 
was caused by the blow of a falling limb of a tree. Ilis wife survived 
him until 1847, when she passed from life, and was laid by his side in 
the old cemetery at Hardin. Their children, three in number, were 
named Jesse, who was born Nov. 12, 1800 ; Sally, born January 1, 1803 ; 
and Hiram, born November 5, 1804. 

Jesse H. Wilson. 

This son of John and Anna ( Webb) Wilson was born in Grayson 
County, Va., November 12, 1800, and was but a few months old when 
his parents caine to the Northwest Territory. At their removal to this 
county he was but seven years of age; his whole memory and all his as- 
sociations cling aud cluster about the county upon whose sunrise he 
looked in his own youth, and the development and growth of which he 
has witnessed with ever-increasing interest. During his boyhood he 
helped his father on the old Turtle Creek farm. When he was about 
thirteen years old his father concluded to move his wife and children to 
a place of safety about two miles south of I’iqua, as Indian troubles had 
arisen, and the Garrett and Diibone murders had been committed. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Wilson took his family, and was about to leave his wife 
and children at the house of a man named Stnller, but Mrs. Wilson, 
wilh womanly devotion and heroism, refused to remain in safety while 
her husband was exposed to danger, and so she accompanied him back 
to the frontier home. Jesse, however, was left at Stallers, but soon be- 
came restless, and expressed a determination to return home. Everything 
which could be done, was done to dissuade him, but all to no purpose, 
for on the third day he stole away and pursued the route to his home, 
which lie. reached in safely, to the glad surprise of his parents. Mr. 
Wilson and his few neighbors had constructed a block-house on the Wilson 
farm, but fortunately for the infant settlement, it was never needed for 
protection against the Indians. Mr. Wilson was known as a very athletic 
and muscular man, although not above the average in size and weight. 
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During the days of the old Ohio militia and the gala-day “ musters ” he 
became colonel of a regiment in which his brother Hiram was major. 
On November 18, 1819, he married Abigail Brodrick, of Wapakoneta, 
the service being performed by James Lenox, J. P., of Turtle Creek 
Township. 

After attaining a ripe old age, Mr. Wilson passed from life July 19, 
1881, carrying with him the respect and confidence of a whole community. 
His wife had preceded him to the grave, her death having occurred August 
23, 1851, when she was mourned by a large family and an extended circle 
of friends. 

They reared a family of thirteen children, whose names, dates of birth, 
and place of residence or date of death are as follows: Alfred D., born 
Sept 26, 1820; resides at Columbus, Kansas. John B., born August 5, 
1822; died June 15,1845. Anna, born Oct. 1, 1824; died Nov. 24,1880. 
Albert, born Sept. 14, 1826; resides at Sidney. Robert, born Sept. 26, 
1828 ; resides in Clinton Township. Hiram, born Sept. 21, 1830; resides 
in Boone County, Iowa. Mark, born March 2, 1832; resides in- Turtle 
Creek Township; Meliala, born December 7, 1833; died July 19, 1849. 
Henry 0., born Sept. 26, 1835; resides in Washington Township. The- 
odore G ,born July 14, 1838 ; resides at Jonesboro’, Indiana. Nehennah 
F., born Nov. 11, 1840; resides in Washington Township. Cassius C\, 
born Feb. 16, 1843; resides in Champaign County, Illinois. Maria L., 
born Sept. 14, 1848; died August 9, 1851. 

Henry C. Wilson. 

This son of Jesse and grandson of John Wilson was born in this 
county in the year 1835, and is still a resident of Washington Township, 
where he is a leading farmer and stock-raiser. In 1860 he married Mar- 
garet J., daughter of John and Rebecca (Shaw) Wright, who was born 
in this county in 1838. Their family consists of nine children, whose 
names and dates of birth appear as follows: Mary A., born 1860; Jesse 
C.,,1863; Hannah A., 1865; Sallie F., 1866; Emma A., 1868; Anna M., 
1870; John C., 1873; Stella M., 1876; Ralph W., 1880. 

The Mellinokr Family. 

Years prior to the Revolutionary war four brothers by the name of 
Mellinger came from Germany to America and settled in Lancaster or 
Westmoreland County, Pa. Some of the descendants of these four bro- 
thers afterward went to Kentucky. The names of three of them were 
Joseph, John, and David. The date of their immigration to Kentucky 
is not knowm, but we find them there as early as 1795. In 1806 these 
three brothers and two sisters found their way through the forests of 
Ohio to the present limits of Washington Township ; here they entered 
two half sections of land on Loramie Creek. Lockington is now located 
on part of this land. The date of the settlement of the Mellingers in 
Shelby County is in some doubt: by some it is claimed that they came 
as early as 1806 ; by others, not until 1809. From the best information 
we can gather we are of the opinion that they came in 1806. It is well 
known that they were among the very first settlers in the county. 

To attempt to give a history of the early settlement of these pioneers 
is impossible, for there are none now living who know anything of them 
except as tradition has handed it down from one generation to another. 
It is known that there were but few white settlers in this part of the 
State. All their trading was done in Cincinnati. There was not a road, 
mill, school, or church within many miles of them. Of these three bro- 
thers and two sisters, we can write only of the three brothers. Joseph 
Mellinger, the eldest of the three, was born in Pennsylvania in 1772. 
When or whom he married we cannot learn. He was one of the prime 
movers in the organization of Shelby County, and was one of the first 
board of commissioners of the county. Of his family we know nothing 
except of one son, Benj. F., who was born in 1821, and in 1841 married 
Eliza Yanvactor, with whom he raised a family of three children, Joseph 
L., Louisa F., and Sarah. Benjamin F. and his wife both died in 1849. 
Joseph Mellinger (sen.) died in 1840. 

John, the second brother, was born in Pennsylvania about 1774, mar- 
ried in Kentucky about 1795, died in Shelby County — date of death not 
known. He was the father of Wm. Mellinger, Esq., who was born in 
Kentucky in 1797. He was the oldest of the family, and was raised in 
the woods without any advantages of schools, for it will be remembered 
there were no schools in his boyhood days. Yet Esq. Mellinger did not 
suffer himself to remain without an education, which he acquired by his 

own fireside with the aid of such books as he could borrow. In 

he married Jane Huey. By this union they had eleven children, who 
grew up to their majority. Esq. Mellinger was a prominent and useful 
man in his county. He served as commissioner of the count}' for six 
years, and was justice of the peace of his township for more than twenty 
years. He died in 1869, esteemed and respected by all. His wife died 
in 1871. 

Wm. Mellinger, Jr., a son of the above, was born in 1833, and lived with 
his parents during his minority. In 1855 he married Margaret Campbell, 
a daughter of John and Elizabeth (Brown) Campbell, who settled in this 
county in 1834. Mr. and Mrs. Mellinger have a family of five children, 
whose names are as follows: Ida A., Olive J., Frank B., Carrie B., and 


Maude. In 1872, after the death of his mother, he bought the old home- 
stead of his father and grandfather, where he now resides. 

Allen B. Mellinger, another son of Wm. Mellinuer, Esq., was born in 
1841. In 1861 he married Mary Rouse, a daughter of Furnam and 
Margaret (Silders) Rouse. They have five children, viz., Viva, Jesse, 
George, Grace, and Walter. 

Of David, the third pioneer brother, we only know that he raised a 
family of ten children, all of whom have died or moved away, and only 
one of his descendants is left in the county, viz., Elizabeth A. Burnett. 

Henry B. Vandemark 

was born in Shelby County Sept. 19, 1815, near where the town of Sid- 
ney is now located. He is the youngest of the family of Daniel and 
Catharine (Bush) Vandemark. He was raised in the wilds of Shelby 
County, but received a fair common school education. He was an apt 
scholar, particularly in mathematics. He remained at home on the farm 
during the lifetime of his parents, and took charge of the farm until the 
death of his father in 1840. In 1844 he married Susan Boyer, a daughter 
of Jacob Boyer. She was born in Miami County in 1821. After their 
marriage he took his wife to the home of his mother and lived with her 
until her death, which occurred in 1848. After the death of his mother 
he became the owner of the homestead : this was in Orange Township. 
In 1855 he traded this place for the one on which he now lives. This 
farm contained over 400 acres. Since .that time he has added to his 
possessions until he has at the present time over 900 acres, all within 
three and a half miles of Sidney. Beside this Mr. V. has at least ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of town property. Mr. Vandemark’s farm is 
one of the best grain and stock farms in the county. He sold from his 
farms the last year $4500 worth of stock, 2500 bushels of wheat, and 
over 7000 bushels of corn, beside other grains, all the product of the 
farm. They have raised a family of five children, viz.. Arvesta, Daniel, 
Cly, Jacob N., and Harry. Of these five, only Arvesta, Daniel, and 
Jacob N. are living. Mr. Vandemark has retired from labor on the farm, 
having a competence for himself and family. Jacob N., the youngest 
son, who was born in 1853, has charge of the home place, and resides 
with his parents. 

Alexander Family. 

The Alexanders are from Scotland. They were Protestants, and were 
driven to Ireland, where they remained until 1736, when John Alexander 
came to America, and settled in Chester County, Pa. Others of the 
same family soon followed. From here they soon scattered to Western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. It is claimed of them that 
they became the basis of the Presbyterian Church in America. A whole 
volume could be written of this noted family, but space will not permit. 
We will trace a brief genealogy of the direct ancestors of the Shelby 
County Alexanders. 

James, a son of John Alexander, was born in Ireland in 1726. Came 
with his father to Chester County, Pa., in 1736. From there they re- 
moved to Cumberland County, where lie married Rosey Reed. In 1755 
he removed to Mifflin County, and located on the Kishacoqtiillas. Here 
he erected his cabin in the dense forest, near one of the Logan Springs. 
His nearest neighbor was Logan, the chief of the Mingo tribe. Here 
was his habitation and home, and where he lived long on friendly terms 
with his neighbor Alexander. His wigwam was long preserved by Alex- 
ander after Logan had left the valley. The tourist who would visit the 
celebrated Logan Spring will find it at the head of Spring Run, where 
some of the Alexanders still live. This mountainous country was in- 
fested with rattlesnakes. Mr. Alexander had taken with him to his new 
home an Irishman. One day he sent his son, together with this son of 
the Emerald Isle, to a meadow to cut some grass. While mowing, the 
Irishman uncovered a blowing viper. His snakeship, enraged at the 
intrusion, spread his neck, and hissed loud as a goose. Terrified at the 
sound and sight, the Irishman leaped back. With scythe raised aloft, 
he exclaimed, “Bab! bab! here is the devil all coiled up like a screw! 
Be dad if he stirs, 1 ’ll sind his head off him.” James Alexander died 
here at the age of sixty-six years, leaving a very large posterity. 

John, the second son of James, was born in Mifflin County, Pa., in 
1769. In 1791 he married Ann Taylor. After marriage he located on 
part of his father’s land, near the celebrated Logan Springs, and built 
ins house near where stood the wigwam of Logan. The great oak, on 
which Logan cut the effigy of an Indian with tomahawk in hand, stood 
near the barn of John Alexander. This tree and wigwam were long pre- 
served until the tree died, when it was cut down. This homestead of 
John Alexander, now occupied by his nephew, is still regarded with 
great interest for its Important historical associations. At this place 
was the first meeting of Logan with Judge William Brown, recorded in 
the Historical Collections of Pennsylvania. John Alexander raised a 
family of six sons and four daughters. He died in 1820. 

James T., a son of John (last spoken of), was born in Mifflin County, 
Pa., in 1807. In 1832 he married Mary Sterrett, who was born in 
Juniata County, Pa., in 1814. In 1837 they emigrated' to Shelby 
i County, Ohio, and located in this township on land entered by one o 
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the McClures. They had four children, but only one lived to grow up. 
Mr. Alexander and two of his children died in 1839, one having died in 
1837. After the death of her husband in 1839, Mrs. Alexander returned 
to Pennsylvania with her only son, John J., and remained theri until 
1854, when she and her son returned to Shelby County to their former 
home. John J., after the return of himself and mother, commenced the 
improvement of the farm, and has since erected upon it good substantial 
buildings, and has added to the farm until he has now 325 acres of well 
improved land. Mr. A. was born in 1833. He remained single until 
1874, when he married Mary A. Lenox, the widow of Ahraham Lenox. 
She was a daughter of Michael and Mary Weymer. Mrs. Alexander 
was born in Shelby County in 1839. Mr. A. is one of the prosperous 
farmers of his township, and has ever had the esteem of his neighbors. 
He has filled the more important offices of his township. 

Michael G. Weymer. 

The Weymers (formerly written Weinmar) came from Wittenburg, 
Germnny, to America in 1764. They located in New York, and remained 
there during the Revolutionary War. George Weymer was a son of this 
first settler in the country. He was born in New York in 1767. He 
married Mary Strock, and raised a family of five children. Of this 
family only two came to Shelby County. Michael G. Weymer was born 
in New York in 1811. In 1836 he married Mary Barnes, and in 1838 
came to Shelby County. His father, George Weymer, came with him, 
and died here in 1851. Mr. W. raised a family of six children, viz., 
James, Mary A., Peter, Harriet, Caroline, and John. He died in 1877. 
His widow still survives him, and is living with her son John. 

James Weymer, the eldest of these six children, was born in New 
Jersey in 1838, and was brought by his parents the same year to this 
township, where he has lived since that time. In 1869 he married Jen- 
nie Johnston. By this union they have three children, viz., Horace, 
Anna D., and Warren. 

Dtnsmoore Family. 

Prior to 1766 Robert Dinsmoore came to America from North Ireland. 
He was a young man of liberal education, and was from a family of well- 
to-do farmers, they having a leasehold of forty acres of land for lifetime. 
Upon his arrival in the Colonies he landed in Baltimore, and first made 
his home in Maryland. Here, in 1766, he married Jane Gault. He en- 
gaged in the .business of tanning for several years. After the close of 
the Revolutionary War he sold his possessions in Maryland, took his 
pay in continental money 7 , then removed to Pennsylvania, but before 
making a purchase of property his continental script became worthless, 
and he was left penniless. He remained in Pennsylvania a few years, 
then removed to Kentucky, where he died, but the date of his death is 
not known. 

Matthew Dinsmoore, a son of the above, was born in Maryland April 
13, 1773. Was taken by his parents to Pennsylvania, and from there to 
Kentucky. It was here, in the year 1801, that he married Margaret John- 
ston. He purchased a piece of land, on which he settled and had made 
payment, but on account of imperfect title he lost his land. He then, in the 
year 180»7, moved to Ohio, and took a lease on some land. The country 
was new and wild. Misfortunes came upon him. He was taken sick, and 
for tiie space of several years was unable to do much labor. His children 
being young were of but little help. His wife had to principally support 
the family. This was in Greene County, Ohio. Afler regaining his health 
he worked at his trade, ttiat of a stone and brick mason. A few years 
later he moved to Montgomery County, Ohio, and from there to Miami 
County, where he died January 11, 1848. 

Robert Dinsmoore was born in Kentucky in the year 1 802. He was the 
eldest son of Matthew Dinsmoore, and was his main dependence for the 
support of his father’s family in their early struggle through their pioneer 
life in Greene and Montgomery counties. He learned the stone mason 
trade witli his father. It was while working at his trade in Montgomery 
County, in the year 1832, that he married Elizabeth M. Kephart. In 1842 
he moved to Shelby County, and settled in Washington Township. They 
raised a family of eleven children, seven of whom are now living, viz., Mat- 
thew G., John K., William H., Robert J., Catharine, Sarah E., and Nettie 
A. He bought 160 acres of land when he first came to the county. He lived 
to clear this farm, and died August 19, 1875. Mr. Dinsmoore in 1846 
was elected justice of the peace of his township, which office he filled for 
a number of years. He was a man of fair liberal education, and followed 
the profession of a teacher foy many years. He also had the gift of a 
poet, and used to spend idle time with the im^ses. Mrs. Dinsmoore 
since the death of her husband has remained on the homestead with two 
of her sons. 

Samuel Ewino. 

The Ewings are of Scotch descent. Their ancestors were driven from 
Scotland to Ireland on account of religious persecution. From there 
they came to the American colonies about 1716. They landed at Phil- 
adelphia when there was but one shingle roof in the city. The first who 


came over was Alexander Ewing, the great grandfather of Samuel Ewing. 
He first located in Chester County', Penn., where James Ewing, the 
grandfather, was born and died. James Ewing, the father of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was born in Chester County in 1759. At the age of 
seventeen years he entered the Colonial army. About 1785 he married 
Mary Blackburn. By this union there were six children, viz , Samuel, 
born 1788; James, 1791; John, 1793; Mary, 1796; Robert, 1798 ; Jane, 
1803; and Martha, 1805. They came to Ohio in 1804 and located in 
Jefferson County. Here he died in 1815. The widow and part of the 
family moved to Wayne County, Ohio, about 1830. Samuel was the 
eldest of the family. He was born in 1788. In 1818 he married Mar- 
garet Ewing, a distant relative. In 1832 he moved to Wayne County, 
Ohio, where he remained until 1835, when he moved to Shelby County, 
Ohio, nnd settled in Washington Township, where he now resides in his 
ninety-fourth year, he being perhaps the oldest man in the county. They 
raised a family of ten children, viz., James, John, Jane, Mary, Samuel, 
Robert, William, Martha, Margaret A., and Isabel. In January, 1861, 
Mr. Ewing’s wile died at the age of sixty years. Mr. Ewing cast his 
first vote for President for James Madison, and has voted at every Presi- 
dential election since that time. During the days of the Whig parly he 
was a Whig. Since that time he has voted the Republican ticket. Mr. 
Ewing has been a member of the U. P. Church for over fifty years. 

Seth L. Burnett 

was born in Montgomery 7 County, Ohio, in 1821. In 1847 he married 
Elizabeth A. Mellinger. They raised two children, Ida M.and Willis C. 
Mr. Burnett died in 1877. David Mellinger, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Burnett, was one of the three brothers who came to Shelby County in 
1806. He raised a family of ten children. Of the descendants of these 
ten children there is not one left in the county except Mrs. Burnett. She 
is a daughter of David M. Mellinger. He was born in ls02 and died in 
lh50. His father died in 1848. 

The Marshalls. 

This is one of the oldest and most prominent families of Shelby 
County, as already indicated by the county records. Judge Samuel 
Marshall was born in Ireland in 1775, but came with his father to the 
United States in 1784 and settled in Washington County, Pennsylvania. 
Here Judge Marshall married Margaret Cracraft, and shortly afterward 
moved to Butler County, Ohio, where he resided until 1808, when he 
came and located on land now owned by William Marshall, in Washing- 
ton Township, this county. Here he became one of the most prominent 
men of his day, and served as one of the first associate judges of the 
county, a position he held during a number of y'ears. He was one of 
the first contractors for the old Piqua and Fort Defiance mail route, and 
the route from Piqua to Bellefontaine. His sons Hugh and C. C. Mar- 
shall carried the mail over these routes at a very early day. Judge 
Marshall also served as county commissioner, and in all official capacities, 
as in the private walks of life, he was greatly respected during his active 
and influential career. His death occurred February 7 12, 1838, and he 
bore with him to the grave the deep and abiding esteem born of that con- 
fidence reposed by a whole community. His widow survived him until 
A ugust, 1854, when she laid aside the cares of a useful life to be mourned 
by a host of devoted friends. 

William Marshall, a son of Judge Marshall, was born in this county 
January 30, 1819, his age thus corresponding exactly with that of the 
county. As a boy he commenced life by purchasing furs through the 
country 7 , in which business he was engaged for several years. Later 
along he took a contract for the grading of two miles of the C. C. C. and 
L, or old B. and I. Railroad bed. All this time, in fact nearly all his 
life, he has been engaged in the live stock trade, and has probably done 
more horseback riding in this occupation than any other man in the 
county 7 . He is now the owner of the old home farms of his father and 
father-in-law, these being two of the earliest settled farms in the town- 
ship. In 1841 he married Margaret Leighty, who was born in Shelby 
County 7 October, 1818, with whom he raised a family of five children, 
four of whom are living, viz., Orlando S., Martha, Samuel C., and Allen 
L. Mrs. Marshall died February, 1850. In November, 1852, he married 
Martha A., daughter of Moses and Ann {nee McCullough) Sturgeon. 
This family had come to Shelby County in 1816, and it was here that 
Martha was born in 1820. Her parents were born in Pennsy lvania in 
1776, and coming to this county reared a family of ten children, of whom 
four are still living. Mr. Sturgeon died here in 1849, while his wife sur- 
vived him until 1850. 

After his marriage Mr. Marshall continued engaged in farming and 
stock-dealing, to which his life has been almost wholly devoted. One of 
his sons, Vincent, moved to Illinois, where he became an extensive stock- 
dealer, occupying a prominent and respected position up to the date of 
his death, which occurred in that State in 1873. His loss was lamented 
by a large circle of relatives and friends. The only child of William 
Marshall by 7 his last wife is one daughter, Margaret, born in 1854. 
George died September, 1877. 
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Elijah Link 

was born in Ashland County. Ohio, in 1853. In 1874 he came to Shelby 
County, where, in the year 1878, he married Maggie Marshall, a daughter 
of William and Martha (Sturgeon) Marshall. 'I hey have had born to 
them two children, viz., George W. and John. They are located on the 
old Sturgeon farm near Lockington. 

Isaac Betts, Esq. 

John Betts, the father of Isaac, was born in Pennsylvania in 1797; 
when two years of age he was brought by his parents to Cincinnati, 
where he lived to grow up to manhood. In 1824 he married Phebe Kelly. 
Mr. B. was a brickmaker by trade, but for a number of years engaged in 
the grocery trade. They continued to reside in Cincinnati until 1837, 
when they removed to Shelby County and located in Washington Town- 
ship. They raised a family of fourteen children, only five of whom are 
now living. Mr. Betts died in 1870: his wife died in 1872. The father 
of John Betts at the time of his settlement at Cincinnati, bought quite 
a tract of land where the city now stands. This land was held for many 
years, and some of it is still in the hands of some of his sons. When 
Mr. Betts came to Shelby County he owned a large amount of real estate 
in Cincinnati, but owing to his having to pay security debts, he was 
obliged to sacrifice much of it; but at the time of his death he was the 
owner of about $100,000 worth of property, principally in Cincinnati. 
Isaac, the son of John Betts, was born in Shelby County in 1842, and 
has had his home in the county since that date. In 18G2 he married 
Aurelia R. Wilson, a daughter of Hiram J. and Elizabeth (Vandemark) 
Wilson. By this union they have six children, whose names and dates 
of birth are as follows: Edna A., born 1865; Charlie E., born 1870; 
Isaac S., born 1872; Anna A., born 1874; Joseph A., born 1877 ; and 
James It., born 1880. Mr. Betts is now the owner of the homestead of 
his father, his farms consisting of 429 acres of well-improved land. Mr. 
Betts is one of the prominent fanners of his township; he is devoting 
his entire time to agriculture and stock-raising. As a citizen he is es- 
teemed, having for a number of years been justice of the peace and trus- 
tee of his township. 

Samuel H. Wright. 

The Wrights are of Irish origin. We first find them in Juniata County, 
Pa. It was here that James Wright was born in the year 1800. In 1829 
he married Mary A. Jacobs. Their family' consisted of eleven children, 
seven of whom grew up to maturity, viz., George, Nancy, Sarah L., 
Thomas N., Samuel H., Jane M., and Albert W. They remained in 
Pennsylvania until 1853, when they came to Shelby County, where he 
died in 1871 : his wife died the same year. There are only two of the 
family left, Samuel II. and Sarah. Samuel H. was born in 1841 : he was 
twelve years of age when brought to this county. After arriving at 
manhood he learned the carpenter trade, followed it a few years, since 
which time he followed farming. In 1873 he married Virginia Carper. 
They have no children. They reside on the old home of Frederick Car- 
per, the father of Mrs. Wright. 

Frederick Carper was born in Pulaski County', Ya., in 1788. In 1808 
he married Sarah Scyles. In 1831 he brought his wife and ten children 
to Shelby County. Here he entered eighty acres of land, and cut the 
first timber and built himself a cabin. They were among the first set- 
tlers in this part of the township. He lived to clear his farm and make 
all the improvements that are on it at the present time. He died in 1869: 
his wife died in 1847. There. were two children born after they came to 
the township. Of this family of twelve children there arc only four now 
living. 

Joseph Stewart 

was born in Shelby County in 1838. He was reared on a farm. During 
the rebellion he enlisted in the 45th O. V. I. and served almost three 
years. He was engaged in twenty -seven battles. In 1866 he married 
Miss Mary' Wright, a daughter of William Wright, who was a son of 
Gideon Wright, one of the pioneers of Shelby County', who entered 160 
acres of land in Washington Township in the year 1817 and settled on 
it with his family the same year. The family' consisted of seven children. 
William Wright, one of .the seven, was born in the State of Vermont in 
1801, consequently was sixteen years of age at the time of their settle- 
ment in the county. In 1829 he married Caroline Broderick. There 
were by this marriage twelve children. Of this number there are but 
four living in the county: Aloma, the wife of Robert Fulton; Charles, 
of Sidney; Mary C., wife of Joseph Stewart; and Louisa, wife of James 
McDaniel. Wm. Wright died in 1863: his wife died in 1847. Gideon 
Wright died in 1863: his wife died in 1844. Gideon Wright was born 
in 1776: he was married to Abigail Bloomer. 

Freeborn Thompson and Robert Patterson. 

Robert Patterson was born in Ireland in 1781 : married Jane Brown. 
In 1818 they emigrated to the United States, and immediately located 
within the present limits of this township, where he entered 160 acres 
33 


of land. Their family' at this time consisted of three children. Mr. P. 
lived on this place until the time of his death in 1847: his wife died in 
1862. Of this family there is but one left, viz., Margaret, the widow of 
Freeborn Thompson. She was born in Ireland in 1814. In 1832 she 
married Freeborn Thompson, who died in 1837. By' this union they had 
two children, Robert P. and Elizabeth E. After the death of her hus- 
band Mrs. Thompson returned to the home of her father and has lived 
there a widow since that time. Her daughter, Elizabeth E., was born 
in 1835, and married George J. Legg in 1852. There were born to them 
five children, only two now living, viz , Nora B. and Georgians. Mr. 
Legg died in 1859. His widow now resides with her mother, Mrs. 
Thompson, where she has lived since the death of her husband. 

The Botkins. 

This family can be traced to Virginia, where, about the middle of the 
last century, Thomas Botkin was born. He married Elizabeth Dev- 
incks. They raised a family of eight children. James Botkin, one of 
the above, was born in Virginia in 178 ', and married Mary McCray 
about 1808. In 1812 he entered the army and served his term of en- 
listment. There were born to him by this marriage thirteen children. 
His wife died in 1844. He afterward married Rebecca Elliott. By 
this marriage there were eleven children — making in all twenty-four 
children by both marriages. In 1847 Mr. Botkin moved to Shelby 
County', but remained but one year, then moved to Illinois; was 
there four or five years, then returned to Shelby County, where he died 
in 1855. Sarah A. Wise was the twelfth child by the first marriage of 
James Botkin. She lived with her father until the time of her marriage. 
In 1853 she returned to Shelby County, where she. has resided since that 
time. Her family consists of four children, viz., Celina, Mary Frances, 
Anna, and Tracy J. 

Jasper S. Buxton. 

In 1769 two brothers, Thomas and John Buxton, came to the United 
States from England and settled in Montgomery County, Md. Sir 
Thomas Folwell Buxton, M. P., who died in 1848, noted for his antag- 
onism to slavery, and his life-long efforts in Parliament to abolish it 
from English colonies, was a blood-relation of theirs and descended from 
the same original stock. 

Upon the arrival of the brothers in America, John, the younger, pur- 
chased a large tract of land and became a planter, being at one time 
among the largest slave owners in Maryland. He married a Miss Staf- 
ford, of Maryland, about the year 178D, and by her had three children, 
Brock, Elizabeth, and John. Near the latter part of his life he set his 
slaves free, and moved to Montgomery County, Ohio, where he died at 
the age of eighty y'ears > 

At the age of eighteen years Brock Buxton, his son, married a Miss 
Ketro, of Maryland, and in 1809 emigrated to Ohio, settling in Mont- 
gomery County. The result of their union was nine children, four boys 
and five girls. The only survivor of these nine, all of whom lived to a 
good old age, is Singleton B. Buxton, the father of Jasper S., of this 
county. He still lives in Mercer County, this State, where he settled 
forty-four years ago. In 1830 he married Elizabeth Cox, of Butler 
County, Ohio. By this marriage there were seven children, all of whom 
are still living, except Isaac N., who was killed by the bursting of a 
steam chest in the Lockington paper mill in 1873. 

Jasper S. Buxton, a resident for eighteen years of Washington Town- 
ship, is the oldest of the seven children. He was. born in Butler County, 
Ohio, in 1835, and in 1856 married Miss Abigail 11. Wilkinson, of 
Mercer County, Ohio, and is the father of a family' of six children, all 
living, viz., Lucinda, Albert J., Elizabeth, Frank, Jennie G.,and Daisy M. 

Daniel Rasor. 

Daniel Rasor, the grandfather of the above, was born in Pennsylvania 
about 1740. He married and raised a family of eight children, and came 
to Ohio at the beginning of the present century and located in Mont- 
gomery County, ten miles north of Dayton, where he died about 1820. 
Daniel Rasor, a son of the above, was born in Pennsylvania in 1786, and 
came to Ohio with his parents, where in 1810 he married Elizabeth Wey- 
bright. They raised a family of ten children, eight of whom are still 
living. He died in- 1860. His wife died in 1832. Of this family four 
came to Shelby County, viz., Daniel, Abram, Jacob, and Susannah. 

Daniel Rasor, the subject of this sketch, was born in Montgomery' 
County in 1811, he being the eldestof his father’s family. He lived with 
his parents until 25 years of age. He worked at milling, in a distillery 
and woollen mills up to the time of his marriage. In 1832 he was mar- 
ried to Sarah Anderson; In 1836 they moved to Shelby County and 
located in Orange Township on the banks of the Miami River, where 
Joseph Fergus now lives, where he built a saw mill which he ran some 
nineteen years, then sold and bought a farm in Washington Township, 
which he lived on some seven years, then sold his farm and removed to 
Lockington in 1862, where he built a saw-mill on the canal, which he 
ran until 1873. This mill he sold to the Summit Paper Company, and 
bought the site of the Lockington Flouring Mills, of which he, together 
with his son Daniel, are the present owners and proprietors. 
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Mr. Rasor has raised a family of six children, whose names and dates 
of birth are as follows: James A., born 1833 ; Melinda, born 1836, and 
killed by accident in 1843; Jason, born 1838, died 1855; Joseph, born 
1841, died 1868 ; Daniel G., born 1844 ; and Mary E.,born 1849, died 1852. 

Daniel Rasor, Jr., 

was born in Orange Township in 1844. In 1866 lie married Sarah E. 
Bryan. They have by this union three children, viz., John C., Jason, 
and Fred C. He is in company with his father in the Lockingtcn 
Flouring Mills. 

Jacob Rasor 

was born in Montgomery County in 1819. He is the sixth of the family 
of Daniel Rasor. He lived with his father until he had passed his eigh- 
teenth year. About a year and a half prior to this time his brother 
Daniel had located in Shelby Count}' and had built a saw-mill, and de- 
sired to have his brother come and work for him. Jacob being anxious 
to go with his brother, his father gave him permission to go on condition 
that he would pay him enough to hire another man in his place. Jacob 
came to Shelby County and lived with and worked for his brother some 
sixteen years. His health then failed and he retired from labor for about 
five years. In 1860, he, together with his brother Daniel, bought the 
site of the Lockington Saw-mills, anil erected a mill which they ran 
until 1873; then they sold it to the paper company. They then bought 
the site of the Lockington Flour Mills, upon which they built the present 
mills. In 1875 he sold his interest in these mills to his brother and his 
son, and has since that time given his attention to farming. . 

In 1863 Mr. Rasor married Rebecca Zigler, with whom he is living at 
the present time. They have acquired a competence, and are living a 
retired life in the enjoyment of a pleasant home. Mr. R. has for many 
years been a member of the U. B. Church, and was one of the founders 
of that church at Lockington. Mr. and Mrs. Rasor have never had any 
children of their own, but have raised a nephew and niece, Andrew and 
Emma J. Hurley. 

John C. Althoff. 

George Althoff, the father of the above, came from Hanover, Germany, 
to the United Slates in 1834. A short time previous to his emigration, 
he married Anna M. Kramer. Immediately upon their arrival in this 
country they came to Auglaize County, then Mercer, and settled near 
New Bremen, where he entered a small piece of land, upon which they 
settled and made a home. At the time of his arrival he had no means. 
He labored on the canal to get means to support his family and pay for 
his little home. They lived here to raise a family of ten children, six of 
whom are still living. Mr. Althoff lived to see his family grow up. lie 
died in lo76 at the age of seventy-four years. His widow still survives 
him at the age of seventy years, and reskles on the homestead they first 
entered. 

John C. Althoff, a son of the above, was born in Auglaize County in 
1840. He lived at home with his parents until fifteen years of age, when 
he went to clerk in a store. He continued as clerk until 1859, when he 
married Miss Anna M. Sollman, of the same county. He immediately, 
in company with his brother-in-law, started a small store in New Bremen. 
They continued in trade in Bremen until 1865, when they removed to 
Lockington, Shelby County. In 1868 he bought out the interest of his 
partner, and has carried on the business successfully since that time. 

They have had born' to them four children, only two of them now liv- 
ing, viz, George M., born 1862, and Mary M., born 1866. Mr. Althoff 
has been treasurer of his township for the past twelve years, and is also 
postmaster of Lockington, Ohio. The parents of Mrs. Althoff came 
from Germany about the same time, and located at the same place with 
that of the Althoffs, where they lived the balance of their days. 

Stephen Johnston 

was born in Ireland in 1782. While a boy he was apprenticed to a 
wheelwright, at which he served his full time of indenture. Some time 
after the close of his apprenticeship he sailed for the United States, and 
lauded in Philadelphia about 1803, and located in Uniontown, Pa., where 
he remained about four years. Before leaving Ireland he had paid his 
addresses to a young lass in his native isle, and had promised to return 
as soon as he was able, and take her with him to the “new world,” as 
they called it. After spending about four years in the United States, 
he bethought himself of his lass across the sea, and the promise he had 
made to her, and determined to return to the green isle again to redeem 
his promise. Instead of going direct from Philadelphia, he made his 
way to Pittsburg. There he took passage on a flat-boat that was going 
to New Orleans, and worked to pay his passage. At New Orleans he 
set sail for Ireland. This was in the year 1807. When he arrived in 
Ireland he found that the maiden he had left behind was still true, and 
waiting for him. In the same year (1807 ) he was married to Miss Ann 
Armstrong. They remained in Ireland until 1822, when he started with 
his wife and five children for the United States, but not having means 
enough to pay their passage through, they landed at St. Johns, New 


Brunswick. Here they remained until 1831, when they set sail for New 
York; from there they came by river, canal, and lake to Newark, Ohio; 
from whence they came by wagon to Piqua, landing there July, 1831. 
Here they found some friends — Col. John Johnston — who had preceded 
them from Ireland many years. It was through the influence of Col. 
Johnston that they were induced to enter land, and locate in Shelby 
County, which they did in the fall of 1831. When Mr. Johnston landed 
in Piqua he had but $60 in the world. Col. Johnston loaned him $50. 
With this he entered eighty acres of land in Loramie Township, on which 
he settled with his wife and three children in the green woods. This 
farm they greatly improved, then sold, and removed to Mercer County 
in 1837, where they remained until 1864, when he again returned to 
Shelby County, where he died in 1869, his wife having died in 1856. 

John Johnston, Esq., 

was born in Ireland in the year 1816. Came with his father, Stephen 
Johnston, to Shelby Count}’ in 1831, consequently was fifteen years of 
age at the time he made his advent into this county. Hero he was 
given an axe, and assisted his father and brothers in clearing their farm. 
Esq. Johnston never had the advantages of education that many boys 
even of his day had, he never having had more than two months’ school- 
ing in his life, and that was when he was nineteen years of age. In 1836 
he was married to Miss Elizabeth Peck, and in 1837 removed to Mercer 
County, and settled on 108 acres of wild land that his father gave him. 
He remained on this land, and improved it until 1850, when he removed 
to Montezuma, where he and his brother Christopher built a steam saw- 
mill, which he took charge of until the fall of 1859, when he again re- 
turned to his farm. During his time in Montezuma he had added to 
his farm two hundred acres. This land he sold in 1863, and returned 
to Shelby County, and bought part of the Judge Cecil farm; also bought 
the homestead of his wife’s father, John Peck, where his wife was born 
in 1816. This farm he afterward traded to D. K. Gillespie for the Lock- 
ington mills and the land attached to them, lie owned the mills but a 
short time when he sold, reserving fourteen acres attached, upon which 
he has erected fine and substantial buildings, making for himself and 
family a comfortable home, all made by his own industry and economy 
and that of his wife and family. They have raised a family of eight 
children, whose names and dates of birth are as follows: Sarah A., 1839 ; 
Samuel P., 1841; Barbary, 1844; Jane, 1847; Mary, 1849; Stephen T., 
1853; Martha, 1857 ; and Emma P., 1860. Esq. Johnston has ever had 
the confidence and esteem of his neighbors, which is evidenced by his 
having filled the office of justice of the peace for twelve years. He is 
now living a retired life in the enjoyment of a competency, which it is 
to be hoped he may live long to enjoy. 

Stephen A. Johnston 

is the youngest of the family of Stephen Johnston. He was born in 
New Brunswick in 1825, and was brought by his parents to Shelby 
County at the time given in the sketch of his father. He was but 
twelve years of age at the time of their settlement in Mercer County. 
His older brothers having arrived at the age of majority, and having 
gone to themselves, he was the main dependence of his father in clear- 
ing and improving their farm. This he did faithfully, and remained 
with his father until he married, and after his marriage his parents made 
their home with him until the time of their death. In 1845 he married 
Miss Rachel Snyder. By this union they had four children, viz., Mary 
J., born 1846; Samuel S., born 1849; Sarah A., born 1851; and Harriet, 
born 1853. In 1856 his wife died, and ifi 1857 he was married to Cle- 
mency Wright. By this marriage there were eleven children, eight of 
whom are stiil living, whose names and dates of birth are as follows: 
Joshua W., 1858; Joseph A., 1859; John C , i860; Ella M., 1865; Eliza 
and Cassie, 1867 ; Stephen A., 1870; and Laura B., 1874. in 1»76 his 
second wife died, and in 1877 he married Mary A. Buxton, with whom 
he is living at the present time. In 1864 Mr. Johnston sold his farm in 
Mercer and bought 160 acres of the Judge Cecil farm in Washington 
Township, where he now resides, and upon which he has erected very 
fine and substantial buildings. This farm is one of the model farms of 
Shelby County, and Mr. Johnston is one of the model farmers of Wash- 
ington Towuship. 

Robert G. Johnston 

was born in Shelby County in 1838. Married Miss Emma J. Van Vactor 
(a daughter of Benjamin and Sarah (Stevenson) Van Vactor) in 1867. 
They have had born to them tvvo children, viz., Willie E., born 1869; 
and Pearl, born 1876. Robert S. Johnston, the father of the above, came 
from Ireland to the United States in an early day; the exact date we 
cannot learn. He was one of the early settlers of Loramie Township. 
In 1830 he married Mary Crosier. He died in 1844. His wife died in 
1858. 

John McKee 

was born in Perry County, Pa., in the year 1802, where he lived until 
1827, at which time he married Elizabeth Adams, and the same year 
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emigrated to Shelby County and located in Washington Township, on 
land that had been entered by John McClintock. His first purchase was 
sixty acres; a year or two afterward he added to this twenty acres more; 
then a few years later he purchased sixty acres more of Z. Hurley. 
Shortly afterward he bought a half section in Mercer County; then in 
about 1842 he purchased one hundred acres more of the McClintock 
farm, on which he made his home llie remainder of his days. When Mr. 
McKee first came to the county he had only $300 ; the balance of his 
property he made by' hard work and economy. Mr. M. raised a family 
of three children, viz., James, Martha, and Elizabeth. His wife died in 
1835. In 1837 he again married, this time to Cattiarine Eaton. By his 
second marriage he had five children, onty- one now living, viz., .feme, the 
wife of Robert Thompson. Mrs. M. died in 1847. Mr. McKee died in 
1848, esteemed and respected by all. 

James McKee, 

the eldest of the family of John McKee, was born in Washington Town- 
ship in 1828. At the time of the death of his father he was but twenty- 
years of age. The responsibility of raising and educating the younger 
children fell upon him, together with the management of the farm. These 
children he has seen grow up to become men and women, since which ! 
time all have died except two of his sisters. He has kept the old home- 
stead, and still resides upon it with his sister Elizabeth. Of the family 
of John McKee there are now left only three; only one — a grandson — 
beside James, who bears the name of McKee, to continue it to posterity. 

John Lawrence. 

James Lawrence, the father of the above, was born in Maryland, came 
to Ohio at the close of the last or beginning of the present century, and 
settled in Butler County. Here in 1807 he married Elizabeth Legg. By 
this union there were seven children. He died in 1823. Mrs. Lawrence 
died in 1874, at the age of eighty-three years. 

John Lawrence, a son of the above, was born in Cincinnati in 1819, 
caine with his mother to Shelby County in 1830, and located in Wash- 
ington Township, where he has passed the most of his life. In 1847 lie 
was married to Sarah Blackwood, of Shelby County, by whom he had 
two children, only one now living, viz., Joseph C. Mr. L.’s wife died in 
1854. In 1856 he married Elizabeth Burris. By this union they have 
three children, Sarah B., Margaret E., and Mary K. 

James Thompson 

was horn in Ireland in 1787. In 1791 he was brought by his parents to 
the United States and located in Pennsylvania. Here in 1810 he married 
Ellen Briggs. By this union they had four children, viz., Freeborn,* 
James, John, and Wesley. In 1820 his wife died, and in 1822 he was I 
married to Elizabeth Jetfrics, a daughter of Richard and Nancy (Davis) ] 

Jeffries, who were natives of England and Scotland, and came to the ! 

United States and located in Chester County, Pa. In 1825 Mr. Thomp- 
son and family, together with his father, John Thompson, emigrated to 
Shelby County and located in Washington Township, where he bought 
eighty acres of land of one of the Mellingcrs ; also entered eighty acres 
more, and located with his family in the woods, and raised a family 
of five children by his second marriage, viz., Huldah, Eleonor, Davis J., 
Thomas, and Arza B. Of these five, Huldah married William Gearhart 
(she died in 1875); Eleonor married Samuel Tabler; Davis J. now re- 
sides on part of the home place; Thomas resides in Dakota; Arza B. : 
died in the arm} 7 . Mr. Thompson died in 1851 ; his wife died in 1880. ! 

Davis J. Thompson 

was born in Washington Tow nship in 1829, was raised on the farm, and 
educated in the common schools of his day. At the age of nineteen 
years he commenced teaching school at $12.50 per month, and continued 
the profession of a pedagogue for thirty-one consecutive years. In 1852 
he married Sarah K. Diltz. They have had a family of eleven children, 
nine of whom are still living, viz., Warren B., Anna M-, Elizabeth E., 
David B., John M., Maggie, James L., William M., and Thomas S. 

Samuel H. Tabler. 

The ancestors of the Tablers are of German extraction: Jacob Tabler, 
the father of the above, came from Maryland to Miami County, Ohio, 
early in the present century, and located close to the Shelby County line, 
lie was married to Julia A. Hoffman. The issue from this marriage I 
was thirteen children. Samuel II., one of these thirteen, was born in 
Miami County in 1827. He was raised on a farm, and lived at home 1 
with his parents until 1849, when he was married to Miss Eleonor Thomp- 
son, a daughter of James Thompson. In 1851 they moved to Washing- 
ton Township, where he bought eighty acres of land, partly improved. 
They remained on this land a few years, then sold, and bought part of 
the homestead of James Thompson. Mr. Tabler continued to reside on 
this place until the time of his death, which occurred in 1867. They 
raised a family of four sons: Alonzo L., born 1850; James H., born 
1*52; Thomas F., born 1854; nnd Arza F., born 1858. Two of Mrs. 


Tabler’s sons are now on the farm with their mother. Thomas F. follows 
the profession of teaching; Arza F. is at present a student, preparing for 
a profession ; Jacob Tabler died in 1867, bis wife in 1868; Alonzo L. 
Tabler was born in Shelby County in 1850; married Mary B Lyon in 
the year 1875. They have two children, Orvil A., born 1878, and Vernon 
L., born 1881. 

Samuel Booher, 

a son of John and Elizabeth Booher, was born in Pennsylvania in the 
year 1800. They emigrated to Ohio in 1805, and located in Montgomery 
County, four miles north of Dayton, where he lived to grow up to man- 
hood without any advantages of schools. In 1824 he married Mary 
Beardshear, and raised a family of five children, viz., Maria, George B., 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Catharine. His wife died in 1834. In 1835 he 
married Elizabeth Combs. By this marriage there were six children. 
Mr. Booher lived to accumulate a fine property, he owning at the time 
of his deatli about 1000 acres of land in Montgomery County, being one 
of the wealthiest farmers of the county. He died in 1877. 

George B. Booher 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1829. When five j-ears of 
age his mother died. He lived with his father until he grew up to his 
majority. His advantages of education were limited, being confined to 
a few months during the winter seasons in their common schools. In 1852 
he was married to Miss Naomi Pol ham ns, a daughter of John and Abi- 
gail (Ladew) Polhamus. In 1854 they came to Shelby County, and 
located in Washington Township, where he made a purchase of one 
hundred and twenty acres of land. A few years later he bought eighty 
acres more, then afterward purchased one hundred and thirteen acres, all 
of well improved land. Upon his farm he has erected good substantia) 
buildings. They have raised a family of ten children, whose names are 
as follows: Emma F.. Anna L. E., Samuel J., George E., Laura A., 
Mary K., William F., Charles E., Arthur B., and Eva F. 

Stephen L. Polhamus. 

We go to Long Island to find the first of this family in the United 
States. It was here that John Polhamus, Sr., was born about 1761, and 
lived for a time, then went to New Jersey and married Hannah Howard, 
and raised a family of three sons and three daughters. John Polhamus, 
Jr., was the eldest son of this family. He was born in New Jersey in 
1800. He lived here to marry Abigail Ladew, a daughter of Stephen 
and Naomi Ladew, in 1824. Stephen Ladew died in the war of 1812 
of yellow fever. In 1835 Mr. Polhamus came with his family to Ohio, 
and settled in Montgomery County. They raised ( a family of five chil- 
dren, viz., Ann Eliza, Stephen L., Sarah J., Naomi, and John F. Of 
this famity there were three who came to Shelby County, Stephen L.. 
Naomi, the wife of George B. Booher, and John F., who was killed in 
the Rebellion. John Polhamus died in 1341. His wife died in 1849. 
This couple had been Methodists from childhood, he being a loader in 
the church for many years. 

Stephen L. Polhamus, Jr., 

was born in New Jersey in 1828. When seven 3 ’oars of age he was 
brought to Montgomery County, Ohio, where in 1852 he married Mary 
L. Booher, and the following y'ear settled in this township. He lived 
here until 1864, when he died, leaving five children, viz., David G., born 
1854; George S., born 1855 ; Alonzo F., born 1859; Lizzie K., born 
1861; and John S., born 1864; the last of whom died in 1881. Mrs. 
Polhamus, after the death of her husband, kept her family together until 
they grew up. For the first few years she rented her place until her boys 
were old enough to farm, since which time she has controlled her farm 
herself. To her credit be it said that she has done what but few women 
would do; she has continued to improve her farm and educate her chil- 
dren, and has made for them a comfortable home. 

Jacob H. Pickering. 

We trace the ancestors of the Pickerings to Ireland for their nativity. 
The first to come to the United States was Jacob Pickering, the great- 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. He came about the middle 
of the last century. His time was sold after his arrival here to pay his 
passage. Some time after his freedom he went to Virginia. It was here 
that his son Jacob was born in Rockingham County in the year 1783, 
and in the year 1809 married Hannah Miller. They came to Ohio in 
1814, and located in Fairfield County, where he died in 1860. James C., 
his son, was born in Virginia in 1812, was brought to'Ohio in 1824, and 
married Catherine Smith in 1835. B 3 ' this union there were nine chil- 

dren, all still living. Mr. P. still resides on his homestead in Fairfield 
Count 3 r . Jacob H., his eldest child, was born in 1836, and was raised 
on the farm. In 1 >63 he married Sarah J. Boyle, and come to Washing- 
ton Township in 1866, and settled on land entered by Michael Boyle, his 
wife’s father, in 1846. They have by their marriage one child, John E., 
born in 1864. . 
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Michael Boyle 

was born in Delaware in the year 1808, and came to Fairfield County, 
Ohio, in 1829. Here about 1836 he married Mabel Smith, the widow of 
Ascum Smith, whose maiden name was Hayes. By this union there 
were children, of which Mrs. Pickering is the eldest. In 1846 he came to 
Shelby County and entered eighty acres of land in Washington Town- 
ship, and moved upon it the same year, erected a cabin in the green 
woods, and commenced to make a home. He remained here about thir- 
teen years, then returned to Fairfield County to lake care of his parents. 
He remained with them until their death. In 1866 his wife died. 
Shortly after her deatli he returned to Shelby County, where he resides 
at the present time, making his home with his children. 

Joseph Hardesty 

was born in Pennsylvania in the year 1800. ne is a son of Robert 
Hardesty, one of the early settlers of Shell)}’ County. His parents 
came to Ohio in 1803, and located in Monroe County, where they lived 
five years, then removed to Hamilton County, where they remained 
until 1813, when they came to the present limits of Shelby County, 
and settled on the bank of Loramie Creek, in Loramie Township. Mr. 
Hardesty says at the time of their settlement there were but three fam- 
ilies who had preceded them in that part of the county; they were 
James Thatcher, Robert McClure, and Zebediah Richardson. John 
Wilson was their next nearest neighbor; he was some four miles distant. 
Mr. Hardesty lived here to grow up to manhood. He was present at 
the first court held in the county, it was held in a block-house in Har- 
din. He also was present at the treaty made with the Indians at St. 
Marys in 1818. and was well acquainted with Chhrley Murray and his 
Indian wife, and with Judge Armstrong. He had charge for a time, in 
the year 1819, of the Government stores at St. Marys. In 1819, Mr. 
Hardesty married Catherine Saunders, who had come to the county in 
1819. He lived here to raise a family of nine children. His wife died 
in 1866. Mr. Hardesty is still living. Although enfeebled with age, he 
is still in the enjoyment of good health, having spent almost threescore 
and ten years in the same neighborhood, with but short intermission. 

Robert Hardesty, the old pioneer, and one of his daughters, were sud- 
denly killed by lightning in June, 1819. 

Samuel Hardesty, 

a brother of Joseph Hardesty, was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, in 
1808, and came with his father’s family to this county in 1813, where in 
1828 he married Margaret Saunders. They raised a family of three chil- 
dren, Jane, Martha, and Nancy. Jane married Samuel Harshbergcr, 
of Turtle Creek; Martha married David Bowlsby, and Nancy married 
James Bryant, of Miami County. Mr. Hardesty died in 1873. His wife 
died in 1881, aged seventy-four years. 

David Bowlsby 

was born in 1830. In 1860 he married Martha Hardesty, a daughter of 
Samuel Hardesty. They had one daughter, Margaret, born 1861. In 
1862 Mr. Bowlsby enlisted in the 50th 0. V. I., and died of disease at 
Jacksonborough, Tennessee, January 19, 1863. 

Reuben W. Walters, 

a son of William and Sarah Hardesty Walters, was born in Shelby 
County in 1857. When but a child he was left an orphan, and was 
raised by his mother’s people until he became a man grown. In 1881 he 
married Nettie Lenox, a daughter of Richard and Sarah Lenox. 

Samuel Valentine 

was born in Shelby County in the year 1832. He is a son of Richard 
W. Valentine, of Orange Township. He was married to Nancy A. Har- 
desty, a daughter of Joseph Hardesty, in the year 1858. Mrs. Valentine 
was born in 1836. They have raised a family of six children, viz., 
James It., Dora B., Cora A. E., William N., Annaliza, ami Clarinda A. 
They reside on section 28 of Washington Township. 

James Burt 

was born in Scioto County, Ohio, in 1832. He is a son of Brewer and 
Rachel Rockwell Burt. When three years of age he was brought by his 
parents to Shelby County. The}’ settled in Clinton Township, where 
they remained three years, then removed to Lockington in 1838. Here 
young Burt grew up to manhood. At the age of nineteen years he went 
to learn the carpenter trade, and has followed it to the present time. 
The past sixteen years he has been working for the State of Ohio on 
the Miami and Erie Canal, repairing locks and bridges. In 1861 he was 
married to Margaret Snavely, with whom he lived till 1864, when she 
died. At the close of the same year he married Nancy A. Livingston, 
with whom he has raised a family of six children, viz., John F., Mary 
A., Anna, Lillie, Florence, and Edwin Mr. Burt is now the oldest res- 
ident of Lockington, having lived here siuee 1838. 


Franoi8 Fergus 

was born in Shelby on the farm on which he now lives in the year 1824. 
He, together with ids brothers, cleared the home farm, their father hav- 
ing died when they were young. When twenty years of age Francis 
went to learn the carpenter trade with his brother Joseph, since which 
time he has worked at his trade the most of his life. In 1855 he mar- 
ried Emily Monroe They have by this marriage five children, as fol- 
lows : Laura J., Sarah A., Ella. Samuel S., and John W. Mrs. Fergus 
was born in Virginia in 1834. Her parents were Henson and Eliza 
(Campbell) Monroe, who settled in Shelby County in 1834. 

Jacob Cain, 

a son of James and Elizabeth Cain, was born in Virginia in 1816. His 
father was born in Maryland in the year 1781. Soon afterward the fam- 
ily moved to Montgomery County, Va., where in the year 1862 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Carper, a daughter of John Carper. She was born 
February 21, 1785. They raised a family of fourteen children, all to 
grow up to majority, and all came to Shelby County in 1831, except one 
son, who preceded them one year, and one daughter, who followed them 
the next year. Jacob was fourteen years of age at the time of their lo- 
cation here. All the education he ever received was prior to this time 
in a cabin school-house without a floor, without any of the advantages of 
the present day. His constant companion was his axe, and his home was 
in the woods. He commenced with empty hands, working for eighteen to 
twenty-five cents per day, and cleared land for $4.50 per acre. He has 
cleared three farms for himself besides what he has cleared for others. 
He has seen and experienced pioneer life in all its phases, and well 
knows what it is to endure the hardships of life in the woods. In 1842 
he was married to Phebe VVymer. By this marriage there were thir- 
teen children, ten of whom are still living. His wife died in 1866. He 
married for his second wife, Mrs. Stacey, whose maiden name was Gump. 
This union was not congenial, and they separated. Mr. Cain afterward 
obtained a divorce, and in 1878 married Margaret E. Van Sky, a widow 
whose maiden name was Bozarth. 

Thomas Graham 

was born in County Donegal, Ireland, in 1779. He was married to Isa- 
bella Thompson. About the year 1832 they immigrated to New York 
city, where they lived about eight years. The family at this time con- 
sisted of four children, viz., Frank, John', Mary, ami Ellen. Of this 
number Frank and Mary are residents of this township. John and Ellen 
both died here. In 1844 Mary married Joseph Holiday in New York 
city. They lived there to have born to them six children, three of them 
now living. In 1861 Mr. Holiday died, and his widow came the same 
year to Shelby County, and has since that time made her home with her 
brother Frank. In 1840 Frank, the eldest of the family, came to Shelby 
County and bought eighty acres of land, nearly all in the timber. He 
then returned to New York and brought his parents. They lived on 
this place to improve it, then traded it for one hundred and sixty acres, 
where he now lives. 

It will be remembered that the Grahams came from Ireland, where 
they knew nothing of the use of the axe, then lived in the city of New 
York for eight years, never having seen a rail fence, much less having 
made rails or cleared land. It need not be wondered at that they made 
very awkward work at their commencement in the woods. Frank relates 
that one day, shortly after their arrival here, he told his father that if he 
would cut and split a few rails, enough to make a pen, he would go and 
buy a few pigs, for an Irishman’s home is never complete without pins. 
Accordingly the old gentleman started with his axe, and attacked the 
first nice-looking tree he came to. This proved to be a white elm, which 
is proverbial for not being very easy to chop or split, but he worked with 
a will until the return of Frank several hours afterward, when he n^ked 
his father how he was getting along. He said very well; he had got 
four mighty nice rails made, but he thought the bloody things were hard 
to split. So they thought they would try another tree, and see if that 
would do any better. They next tried a nice-looking little beech, but 
this proved as obstinate as the first. They then concluded to go and get 
the opinion of a neighbor as to what kind of timber he used to make rails. 
The neighbor told them to take ash or hickory, but they said they did 
not know one kind of timber from another. So their neighbor went 
with them and showed them the kinds that wonld split easily. They then 
went to work and soon had their pen built. Perseverance ami practice 
soon gave them the use of the axe, and it was not long before they un- 
derstood woodcraft as well as their neighbors. 

John J. Peck. 

The Pecks arc of German descent. John Peck, the father of John J.. 
was born in Virginia about 1793. When but a child he was left an or- 
phan, and lived among strangers. When quite a young man he came to 
Miami County, where he worked and made his home with Col. John 
Johnston. It was while here that he entered the army ami served under 
General Harrison in the war of 1812. After his return from the army 
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lie again made his home with Colonel Johnston, and remained there 
until the time of his marriage. Colonel Johnston had taken an orphan 
girl to raise by the name of Barbary French, who was born in Pennsyl- 
vania about 1791. It was at the Colonel’s that these two orphans met 
and were married about 1815. young Peck, prior to his marriage, had 
saved of his wages some money ; with this he came to the present limits 
of Washington Township, and entered one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, and brought his wife to it the same year he was married. Here 
they lived to raise a family of six children, viz., Elizabeth, the wife of 
Esquire J. Johnston, Mary, the wife of Christopher Johnston, John J., 
Julia, Samuel, anil Catherine. Mr. Peck died in 1853. Ilis wife died in 
1877 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Johnston. She had become blind 
a number of years prior to her death. 

John Johnston Peck was born in Shelby County In 1821. He was 
named in honor of Colonel John Johnston, with whom his father and 
mother had lived for years. Mr. Peck lived to manhood at the home of 
his father. In the year 1856 he married Miss Martha Gillespie, a daugh- 
ter of William and Mary Gillespie. Mrs. Peck was born in Warren 
County, Ohm, in 1823. They have had born to them two children, viz., 
Mary M., born 1858, and Emma A., born 1860. Beside these two Mrs. 
Peck took to raise a niece, Mattie B. Gillespie, whose mother died when 
she was but eighteen mouths old. This adopted daughter is as one of 
the family. Mr. Peck became the owner of part of the homestead after 
the death of his father, which he owned for a number of years, then sold 
and bought part of the Gillespie place, where he has lived since that 
time. 

Dr. George W. Schenk 

was born in Shelby County in 1843. In April, 1861, when the first call 
for volunteers was made by President Lincoln, George, although but a 
boy of eighteen years of age, was among the first to otter himself. He 
enlisted in the 20th 0. V. I. and served his time of enlistment, and was 
discharged. In 1864 he again enlisted and served his full time. In 1863 
he commenced the study of medicine under the instruction of Dr. J. C. 
Kidder< of Sidney, and graduated at the Miami Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati in 1867. and commenced the practice of medicine in Mercer 
County, Ohio, but soon removed to the State of Illinois, where he con- 
tinued the practice of his profession until 1875, when failing health com- 
pelled him to quit the practice of medicine. In 1868 he married Miss 
Fanny Campbell, of Sangamon County, Illinois. By this union they 
had three children, hut in December, 1881, these children were all taken 
with diphtheria in a most malignant form, and all died within one week. 
In 1875, the time the Doctor quit the practice of medicine, he returned 
to Shelby County and located on a piece of wild land he owned. On 
this he built a comfortable frame house and commenced its improvement, 
and now has it nearly all cleared and uuderdrained, and is making lor 
himself and wife a very pleasant and comfortable home. 

Thomas Caldwell 

was born in North Ireland in the year 1800. In 1821 he married Mar- 
garet Johnson. The following year they set sail for St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, where they stayed a short time, then crossed the Hay of 
Fnndy to Nova Scotia, where they remained until 1834, when they emi- 
grated to Medina County, Ohio. They remained at this place until 
1838, then moved to Shelby County’ and located below Sidney, where he 
superintended work on the canal feeder for a time, then took a sub-con- 
tract on the canal, which he completed in the fall of I84L The same 
* fall he bought eighty acres of land in Washington Township and moved 
upon it. Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell raised a family’ of nine children, seven 
of whom are still living, viz., John, Sarah, Mary, Robert, James, Samuel, 
and Margaret. Of this number Sarah, Mary, and James are in the 
county. 

John, the eldest of the family, went to California in 1850. He worked 
in the mines a couple of years and was then elected to the Slate Legis- 
lature. After filling his term in the Legislature he read law, was elected 
Judge for the county, and is now on the Bench of Supreme Court as 
Judge of the State of California. James, who is now on the home place, 
was born in Nova Scotia in 1834, has remained on the homestead all his 
life, and is now its proprietor. 

Thomas Caldwell died in 1847. Mrs. Caldwell; after the death of her 
husband, kept her family together and raised them up to man and woman- 
hood. She still survives and is hale and hearty at the age of eighty 
years. 

Anthony S. Davenport, Sr., 

came from Virginia to Ohio in 1798, and located in Ross County. His 
family consisted of eight children. Abraham Davenport, a son of the 
above, was born in Virginia in 1790, and was brought by his parents to 
Ross County in 1798. He lived here to marry Penelope Griffith in the 
year 1809, and remained in Ross County until 1817, when he moved with 
his wife and four children to the wilds of Shelby County, and located 
within the present limits of Washington Township, where* he entered one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, lie lived on this farm to raise a fam- 


ily of nine children, whose names are as follows: John, Anthony S., 
Nancy, Robert, Celina, Ira. Elizabeth, Benjamin L , and Abraham S. 
Mr. Davenport died in 1837. His wife died in 1855. Of this family 
there are but four living, but not one in the county. Anthony S., the 
second son, was born in Ross County, Ohio, in 1813. In 1836 he mar- 
ried Nancy Coon. After his marriage he settled in Turtle Creek Town- 
ship, where he remained some three years. His father having died in 
the mean time, he returned to the old home. Mr. Davenport by this mar- 
riage raised a family’ of six children, viz., Elizabeth, Martha M., John 
W., David S., Francis, and Findley. His wife died in 1847. The fol- 
lowing year, 1848, he married Betsey M. McClintoek. By this union 
there were five children, only one now living, viz., Charles P., born 1851. 
Mr. Davenport died in 1880, having lived on the one place sixty-three 
years. Mr. Davenport, after the death of his father, bought the farm 
from the rest of the heirs, and owned it up to the time of his death. 
The original patent is the only deed evqr given for the farm. The 
widow still lives on the place, which is farmed by two of the sons. 
Mr. Davenport had been a member of the M. E. Church from boyhood 
to the time of his death. The McClintocks, the ancestors of Mrs. Daven- 
port, are from Ireland. They came to America in 1763, and located in 
Pennsylvania. From there they went to Kentucky. It was here that 
Win. McClintoek was born in 1786. In 1813 he married Sarah McCiin- 
toek. In 1824 he moved to Shelby County. They raised a family of 
twelve children. Mr. McClintoek died in 1851. His wife died in 1857- 
Of this family there is now left in the county but one — Mrs. Davenport. 

Johij Ethrinoton. 

William Elhrington, the father of the above, was born in England 
about the year 1785. About 1809 he ran away from England to escape 
the army and came to the United States. Shortly afterward he bought 
land and located where Dayton ’( Montgomery County, O.) now stands. 
Here in 1823 he married Betsy Black, with whom lie raised a family of 
seven children. He came to Shelby County in 1832 and located in 
Franklin Township. He remained there until 1853, when he removed 
to Sidney, where he died in 1872. John, his son, was born in Montgom- 
ery County in 1831, and lived at home with his parents until manhood. 
His first business for himself was to chop cord wood. This he followed 
for several years, then worked as a hand in a saw-inill ; finally bought 
the mill, and owned it up to 1864, when he sold it; since which time he 
has spent his life on a farm. In 1860 he married Mary Evans, a daugh- 
ter of Isaac Evans, one of the pioneers of Shelby County. Their family 
of children are eight in number, with names as follows: Albert W., 
George, John, Harry, Minnie, William, Meda C., and Cora M. 

The Campbell and Monroe Families. 

The Campbells are of Irish descent. They came to America during 
the seventeenth century and settled in Virginia. It was here in Loudon 
County that Wm. Campbell was born, about 1707. Here he lived, and 
died about 1810, at the age of one hundred and three years. Andrew 
Campbell, his son, was born in 1768, and lived there to marry Jane Carr. 
They raised a family of eight children. Eliza, the eldest of these, was 
born in Virginia in 1804, and married Henson Monroe in 1819. They 
had born to them sixteen children, fifteen of whom grew to manhood and 
womanhood. Their names are as follows: Nancy, James, Mary, Henson 
S., Eliza, William, Sarah, Emily, Jonathan, Virginia, Lydia, Amanda, 
John, Caioline, and Josephine. Mr. Monroe settled in Shelby County 
in 1834, where lie died in 1853. His widow still survives and resides on 
the old homestead they first bought. Of this large family of children 
there are still ten living. 

Col. Hamilton S. Gillespie 

was born in Warren County in the year 1835. When three years of age 
he was brought by his parents to Washington Township. He is a son 
of Wm. Gillespie, who is spoken of elsewhere in this work. Hamilton 
grew to manhood in this township. At the age of eighteen years he 
commenced teaching school, which he followed four years, then engaged 
in the mercantile trade in Lockington, but remained in tfie business only 
one year; then engaged in buying and shipping grain at Lockington 
with his brother D. K., which he followed until 1862. In August, 1862, 
he received an order from Gov. Tod to recruit a company of volunteers, 
which he did, recruiting one hundred and one men all from his own 
county, and principally from his own neighborhood. This company were 
all first-class men, sons of farmers, and all respectable men of standing 
in the county, and when mustered into the service made as fine an a[>- 
pearance as any company in the regiment. At the time his company 
was completed, Capt. Gillespie was ottered five hundred dollars each by- 
two other parties from other counties for the appointment of the first 
and second lieutenants’ position, which he promptly refused, and let his 
company elect their own officers. He took his company to Camp Den- 
nison in Sept. 1862, and was assigned to the 50th O. V. I. A history 
of this regiment will be found elsewhere in this work. Capt. Gillespie 
had the command of this company until July 1863, when he was pro- 
moted to major of the regiment, and again promoted to Lieut.-Colonel in. 
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August, 1864, and had command of the regiment until the time of its 
consolidation with the 99th 0. V. I. in 1865. After the consolidation of 
the two regiments Col. Gillespie was mustered out of the service and 
came home a couple of months before the close of the war. He then 
again engaged in buying grain, at which he has continued the most of 
the time since that date. In 1865 he was married to Miss Mary M. 
McKnight. They have had born to them six children, viz., George H., 
Robert W., John H. B., Hamilton S., Roy E., and David K. 

Henry Wagner. 

The Wagners came from Germany to the American colonies in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and settled near Reading, Pa. It 
was here that Henry Wagner, Sen., was born in 1 790- When a young 
man lie went to Harrisburg to work at the carpenter trade. Here, in 
Dauphin County, about 1812, he married Elizabeth Diek. They raised 
a family of eight children. Henry, the subject of this sketch, was the 
‘second son; he was born near Harrisburg in the year 1819, and was raised 
on a farm which adjoined the city of Harrisburg. When a young man 
he learned the carpenter trade, which he followed until 1847, when he 
married Isamiah Hoeker. The following year (1848) they moved to 
Shelby County and located in Washington Township, where he bought 
seventy-five acres of land: he afterwards bought twenty-five acres more; 
then "eighty-four acres; then one hundred acres — making in all two hun- 
dred and eighty-four acres. This land he has put under cultivation, and 
has built upon his home place a fine brick house and large bank barn. 
They have raised a family of six children, whose names and date of birth 
are as follows : Levi, born 1847; Heni - }’, Horn 1850; George, born 1852; 
William, born 1854 ; Napoleon, born 1857 ; and John, born 1862. 

Tlie Hookers, the ancestors of Mrs. Wagner, are of German extraction. 
Their first settlement in the United States was in Lancaster County, Pa. 
It was here that Adam Hoeker was born and grew up to manhood, and 
learned the tanning trade. He married Mary Hershy and immediately 
moved to Harrisburg. They were among the first settlers of Harrisburg. 
He started the first tannery' in that place. He followed this business for 
a number of years. It was here that George Hoeker was born in 1794. 
He was partly raised in the city, when his father sold his tannery and 
moved to the country, some nine miles from the city. Here, in 1819, he 
married Magdalena Landis and raised a family of two children. Mrs. 
Wagner was the eldest; she was horn in Dauphin County in 1821. Mr. 
Hoeker died in 1873: his wife died in 1824. About 1833 ho married 
Catharine Cocklin, who died in 1881. 

John Scott. 

The Seotts are of Scotch descent. David Scott was born in New Jer- 
sey in 1798. When but five years of age his mother died, and he was 
soon afterward bound out and lost all trace of his father until he (David) 
was about fifty years of age. Thus nearly all trace of his ancestors was 
lost. lie served his indenture, and in 1826 came to Ohio and located in 
Warren Couniy. Here in 1827 he married Alice Rouse, and in the year 
1833 immigrated to Shelby County and located in Orange Township, 
remained there oneyear, then removed to Washington, where he remained 
until 1864, since which time he has made his home in Piqua. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott raised a family of six children. Mrs. Scott died in 1860, and 
in 1864 Mr. Scott married Mary MeCandless. 

John Scott, the youngest of the above family of children, was born in 
1839. In 1862 he was married to Ellen Higgens. By this union they 
had three children. David W., Samuel II., and Ellen M. Mrs. Scott died 
in 1866, and in 1868 Mr. S. married for his second wife Jane Stewart, a 
daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Ullery Stewart. By this marriage 
they have one child, Clara M. Mr. Scott is a resident of the old home- 
stead of his lather in section 21. 


TURTLE CREEK TOWNSHIP. 

Position and Boundary. 

Turtle Creek occupies a position in the second tier of townships from 
the west. It is bounded on the nortli by Van Buren and Franklin town- 
ships, on the east by Franklin and Clinton, on the south by Washington 
and McLean, and on the west by Cynthian and McLean townships. 

Streams and Drainage,. 

All that part of the township which lies south of the Greenville Treaty 
Line, containing twenty-four full and four fractional sections, is drained 
by Turtle Creek and its many branches, which extend nearly all over 
that part of the township. There are also a number of ditches, which 
have been cut by the citizens for the purpose of draining their farms, 


making the land more productive and better adapted to agricultural 
pursuits. That part of the township north of the treaty line, which con- 
tains four full and four fractional sections, is drained by the White 
Feather Creek, or ditch, as it is sometimes called, and its branches; also 
a number of smaller ditches, which carry the water into the creek, or 
large ditch. 

Surface. 

The surface is somewhat broken along Turtle Creek and its branches, 
especially the southern half of the township. The remainder is level, or 
nearly so. 

Soil. 

The soil of Turtle Creek is composed principally of a black loam, which 
is generally fertile, and under careful agricultural improvement is very 
productive. In the southern part of the township the soil is of a grav- 
elly nature, and large beds of gravel are found near the surface. 

Pikes. 

The township contains about twelve miles of pike. The one running 
nortli from Hardin station, on the old Wapakoneta road, six miles, or 
until within about one-fourth of a mile of the treaty line, is known as 
the Newburgh or Turtle Creek Valley Pike. The Sidney and Hardin 
Pike extends ncross the township from east to west, passing through 
Hardin village, four miles of which is in Turtle Creek Township, and 
the Russel Pike, which leads from the St. Marys Pike in Clinton to the 
Turtle Creek Valley Pike in Turtle Creek Township, intersecting the 
latter one mile north of Hardin village, ten miles of which is in Turtle 
Creek Township. 

Bailroad. 

The C. C. C. and I. R. R. forms the southern boundary of the town- 
ship, being located on the line between Washington and Turtle Creek 
townships. The station on the railroad is located one mile south of 
Hardin village, and is known as Hardin station. 

Churches. 

There are five churches within the present limits of the township: 
One Presbyterian, two Methodist Episcopal, one Christian, and one 
Roman Catholic. A brief sketch of each will be found in subsequent 
pages. 

Initial Events. 

First road was the Hardin and Wapakoneta Road, which was laid out 
about 1816, and partially cut out by William Davis a few years later. 
The next road was the one leading from Hardin to Sidney, which was 
laid out about 1817. 

First marriage. — The first marriage in the township was solemnized 
June 3, 1818, by Cephas Carey, Esq., the contracting parties being 
Richard M. Cannon and Miss Mary Brodrick. 

First brick house was erected by William Davis in 1831, on the west 
half of the northeast quarter of section 18. 

First frame house was erected about 1829, by Joseph Steiuberger, 
on his land near Hardin. 

First justice of the peace was James Lenox. 

Early Settlement. 

So far as a few settlers constitute the settlement of a township, 
Turtle Creek was one of the first and oldest settlements within the 
county. True, its boundaries have been changed and modified since the 
earl}' dates to which we are about to refer, but it must still be claimed 
that this is an old township, its very records as an organization dating 
back to the middle of the year 1820. It is true also that this, like most 
oilier settlements, advanced slowly, for its growth was tardy until after 
the year 1818. Let us refer to some of the earlier settlers, and the dates 
of settlement, without claiming entire accuracy for these dates, whieh 
are given sometimes entirely from memory by some of the older resi- 
dents. Not being mntters of record, and many of the parties being 
either dead or of impaired memory, this list is given with some reserve 
as the most accurate attainable by even the most painstaking research. 

It appears that during or prior to 1812 some five settlers were to be 
found here. These were John Kennard, who came from Kentucky and 
settled on the south half of section 31 ; William Carddingley, who en- 
tered the northeast quarter of section 18; Cephas Carey, who settled 
near Hardin; Thomas McClish, on present site of Hardin; and William 
Bush, near the same site. 

In 1815 it appears Richard M. Cannon moved from the present site of 
Sidney, and located about one mile east of the Hardin site. Richard 
Lenox and family located on the northeast quarter of section 31. John 
Lenox and family just south of Hardin site; and Joseph Steiuberger 
near the same site. In 1816 we have about six settlers, locating as fol- 
lows: William Davis came from Kentucky, and located on the south- 
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west quarter of section 30. John Stephens on northeast quarter of 
section 28. Jeremiah White on southwest quarter of same section. 
Ebenezer D. Stephens on southeast quarter of section 18; and William 
Grooms on northwest quarter of section 29. In 1817 Basil Burton set- 
tled on the ■northwest quarter of section 28. David Coon on soutli part 
of section 19; and James Davis on part of southwest quarter of section 
18. In 1818 we only find two families moving to the township. These 
were James Thatcher, the old county pioneer, who located on the north- 
west quarter of section 18; and Joseph Lyons, who occupied the north- 
east quarter of the same section. In 1821 it appears Thomas Shaw set- 
tled on the northeast quarter of section 30; and Edwin Barker on the 
northeast quarter of section 7. In 1822 we have record of Joshua Cole, 
who located on section 0; and James A. Graham on southwest quarter 
of section 25. From this date until the year 1832 there appears to have 
been but few accessions from without, and those who came at or since 
the last-mentioned date are so largely represented- in the biographical 
department, that it is not deemed advisable to pursue their settlements 
in this connection. By this course, too, they will be kept out of the 
page of mingled history and tradition, and appear in that of authenti- 
cated history. 


Trustees' Proceedings. 

The ohlest records now in possession of the clerk is vol. i. of “ Rec- 
ords of Turtle Creek Township, continued from a manuscript book,” and 
under date of June, 1820, presents ‘‘a list of taxable property in Turtle 
Creek Township, returned by Robert Aldrich, lister, for the year 1820." 
As this list appears elsewhere, we only pause a moment now' to observe 
that it exhibits many names closely connected with the early history of 
the county, and names with which the reader is already familiar. Among 
these may be mentioned Robert Aldrich, Thomas McClish, Abraham’ 
Richard, and James Cannon, Benjamin S. Cox, A. Ewing, John Ken- 
nard, Richard and James Lenox, James and Samuel Marshall, James and 
Rjchard Lenox, John McClure, John Wilson, John Johnston, James 
Wells, Daniel Y. Dingman, John Blake, Jonathan Beatty, Cephas, Rufus, 
Ephraim, Elias, and Ezra Carey, William, Zachariah, Aaron, and Wil- 
liam W. Cecil, Harvey B. Foote, Hezekiah Hubble, John and David Mel- 
linger, James Marshall, Thos.W. Reickman, John L. Steinberger, James 
Thatcher, Joseph Thatcher, and Elisha Williams. 

December 26, 1820, William Davis was appointed constable. 

On the first Monday of March, 1821, the township was laid out in 
road districts, the same as for 1820. 


Treasurer's Report. Treasurer’s Office, Turtle Creek Township. 

March 5, 1821. 

The balance of money remaining in the treasnry on the first 
Monday of March, 1820, agreeably to my last report, was . $59 76? 
Received of J. Lenox, Esq., April 3, 1820, one fine paid by C. 

Roby 25 

Received of William W. Cecil, Esq., April 24, 1820, a fine paid’ 
by John Lenox. . . . . ... . . 5 00 

Received of Samuel Howells December 15, l^jJO, a note for . 8 o0 


Total amount $73 01 ? 

From which deduct the amount paid out of said funds 4 

since last report — 

Paid A. Davenport . $3 00 

J- White 3 00 

S. Stewart 00 

J- Wells 2 87 i 

J- Wells l u0 

12 87$ 

Unexpended this day $00 24^ 

Very respectfully submitted, 

S. Marshall, Treasurer. 

A true copy. J. Wells, Township Clerk. 


On the first Monday of March, 1822, the township was divided into 
four road districts. 


Treasurer’s Report. Treasurer’s Office , March 4, 1822. 

To the Honorable, the Board of Trustees of Turtle Creek Township: 


Dr. 

Balance in Treasury at last settlement 
Received of E. Williams, Esq., fines 
Interest on William Davis’ note 


. $60 64 * 
. 2 00 
20 


$62 84 $ 


Cr. 


William Mellinger 

. 


. $2 00 

William Davis .... 



. 8 00 

Nathan Coleman 



. 2 00 

William Drake .... 



. 2 00 

James Wells .... 



. 4 00 

J. Thatcher .... 



1 50 

J. Stephens .... 



. 1 00 

J. A. Aldrich .... 



. 2 00 

William Davis .... 



. 2 50 

C. Carey 



. 2 00 

James Moore .... 



62$ 

Balance this day 





27 62$ 
$35 21$ 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Samuel Marshall, Treasurer. 
Attest: J. A. Aldrich, Clerk pro tern. 


An election was ordered to be held at the house of Thomas McClish, 
in Hardin u on the first Monday of April next. 

Treasurer's Report. March , 1823. 

Dr. 

To Balance in Treasury on first Monday of March, 1822 . . $35 22$ 

To J. Francis, Esq., paid per E. Williams, Esq. ... 25 


$35 47$ 

Cr. By payment to 8. S. Marshall on order . . . . 4 41$ 

Balance due Township $31 06 

S. Marshall, Treasurer. 

March 1, 1824. A meeting of the trustees was held at the house of 
Samuel Marshall, when it wns ordered that an election be held at sai 1 
house on the first Monday of April next. 


Township Officers. 

The records at their opening in 1820 show Robert Aldrich, lister; 
Samuel Marshall, treasurer; James Wells, clerk ; William Davis, con- 
stable; William Drake, Nathan Coleman, William Mellinger, and Wil- 
liam Davis, road supervisors. The first election records show that on 
November 10, 1820, James Lenox and Elisha Williams were elected jus- 
tices of the peace. 

On the first Monday in April, 1821, an election was held at the house 
of Thomas McClish, with the following result : Trustees, Uideon Wright, 
Cephas Carey, and Richard Lenox. Clerk, James Wells. Treasurer, 
Samuel Marshall. Overseers of poor, David Coon and Ebepezer D.' 
Stephens. Fence viewers, John Wilson and Hezekiah Hubble. Listerj 
Joseph A. Aldrich. Appraiser, William Harrell. Constables, James’ 
Thatcher and John Whitmire. Road supervisors, Thomas McClish 
Samuel Marshall, William Robinson, Samuel Stewart, Robert McClure’ 
and John Lenox. 

Election for 1822 held at the house of Thomas McClish. Officers 
elect: Trustees, William W. Cecil, Abraham Davenport, and Joseph 
Steinberger. Clerk, James Wells. Treasurer, Samuel Marshall. Lister 
and appraiser, James Lenox and Frederick Steinberger. Overseers of 
poor, James Marshall and James Moore. Fence viewers, James Thatcher 
and Edwin Barker. Constables, Thomas Dart and Hubble Sprague. 
Supervisors, David Coon, John Kennard, John Mellinger (second), and 
William Robinson. 

April, 1823. Trustees, William W. Cecil, Cephas Carey, and David 
Carter. Clerk, James Lenox. Treasurer, Samuel Marshall. Constables 
J. L. Steinberger and William Mellinger. Appraisers, Joseph Stcin- 
berger and S. Marshall. Overseers, Gideon Wright and John Wilson. 
Fence viewers, David Coon and James Thatcher. Supervisors, Edwin 
Barker, Abraham Davenport, Moses Sturgeon, and Hezekiah Hubble. 

April, 1824. Trustees, William W. Cecil, John Stewart, James 
Thatcher. Clerk, John Fergus. Treasurer, Samuel Marshall. Fence 
viewers, Zachariah Hurley and Edwin Barker. Lister and appraiser, 
Samuel Marshall and Joseph Steinberger. Constables, Samuel While 
and John Marshall. Overseers, Joseph Mellinger and Abraham Daven- 
port. Supervisors, James A. Graham, John McClure, James Wells, and 
James Jackson. 

April, 1825. Trustees, William W. Cecil, John Kennard, and Daniel 
Meeker. Clerk, John Fergus. Treasurer, Abraham Davenport. Con- 
stables, James Thatcher and E. Perdue. Lister and appraisers, James 
A. Graham and Joseph Steinberger. Overseers. Hezekiah Huhblc and 
Samuel Stewart. Fence viewers, William Bush and Thomas Shaw. 
Supervisors, Joshua Cole, Aaron Cecil, Jeremiah White, John Marshall, 
and John Johnston. 
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April, 1826. Trustees, Richard Lenox, Richard M. Cannon, and 
Joshua Cole. Clerk, William Davis. Treasurer, James Lenox. Lister 
ami appraiser, A. McCullough ami William Howell. 

April, 1827. Trustees, Joshua Cole, James Lenox, and H. Davis. 
Clerk, William Davis. Treasurer, R. M. Cannon. Constable, Elijah 
Cole. 

April, 1828. Trustees, E. D. Stephens. S.W. Carey, and D. Williams. 
Clerk, William Davis. Treasurer, .11. M. Cannon. Constable, Otho 
White. 

April, 1829. Trustees, John W. Carey, II. Davis, and D. Williams 
Clerk, William Davis. Treasurer, K. M. Cannon. Constables, William 

A. Carey and David Coon. 

April, 183". Trustees, Cephas Carey, William Davis, and Robert 
Brodriek. Clerk, W. A. Carey. Treasurer, R. M. Cannon. Constables, 
Charles Mallahan and W. A. Carey. 

1831. Trustees, Cephas Carey, Rohert Brodriek, and William Davis. 
Clerk, N. F. Brodriek. Treasurer, Richard M. Cannon. 

1832. Trustees, Franklin Shaler, James A. Graham, William Davis. 
Clerk, N. F. Brodriek. Treasurer, R. M. Cannon. 

1833. Trustees, Robert Brodriek, J. A. Graham, and .Franklin Shaler. 
Clerk, Mark A. Brodriek. Treasurer, R. M. Cannon. 

1834. Trustees, J. A. Graham, Franklin Shaler, and Cephas Carey. 
Clerk. M. A. Brodriek. Treasurer, John W. Carey. 

1835. Trustees, J. A. Graham, Franklin Shaler, and E. D. Stephens. 
Clerk, John Davenport. Treasurer, David Carey. 

1836. J. A. Graham, R. M. Cannon, and C. Troup. Clerk, William 
Davis. Treasurer, John Smart. 

1837. Trustees, R. M. Cannon, John Campbell, and John Hutchinson. 
Clerk, William H. Stephens. Treasurer, John Smart. 

1838. Trustees, John Hutchinson, John Campbell, and David Lehman. 
Clerk, William H. Stephens. Treasurer, James Lenox. 

1839. Trustees, John Campbell, John Hutchinson, and William Bell. 
Clerk, William H. Stephens. Treasurer, James Lenox. 

1840- Trustees, William Bell, John Stephens, and F. C. Davis. Clerk, 
W. H. Stephens. Treasurer, James Lenox. 

1841. Trustees, William Bell, William Davis, and John Hutchinosn. 
Clerk, William H. Stephens. Treasurer, James Lenox. 

1842. Trustees, William Davis, John Laughlin, and A. S. McClure. 
Clerk, William II. Stephens. Treasurer, W. V. Cowan. Assessor, Wil- 
liam Davis. 

1843. Trustees, D. Carey, John Laughlin, J. W. Graham. Clerk, 
W. II. Stephens. Treasurer and assessor, W. V. Cowan. 

1844. Trustees, John Laughlin, John Hutchinson, Arthur Glasgow. 
Clerk, William ^1. Graham. Treasurer, 11. M. Cannon. Assessor, James 
Lenox. 

1845. Trustees, John Laughlin, J. W. Graham, and John Hutchin- 
son. Clerk, W. H. Stephens. Treasurer, R. M. Cannon. Assessor, J. 

B. McKinney. 

1846. Trustees, John Laughlin, John Hutchinson, and J.W. Graham. 
Clerk, W. 11. Stephens.. Treasurer, R. M. Cannon. Assessor, W. II. 
Stephens. 

1847. Trustees, J. W. Graham, William Davis, and John Williams. 
Clerk, R. F. Bell. Treasurer, Garrison Kennard. Assessor, Curtis 
Kelsey. 

1848. Trustees, J. Williams, Hugh McElroy, and William Doak. 
Clerk, E. E. Bell. Treasurer, G. Kennard. Assessor, Curtis Kelsey. 

1849. Trustees, J. W. Graham, William Davis, and William Doak. 
Clerk, Willis Ogden.' Treasurer, G. Kennard. Assessor. Curtis Kelsey. 

1850. Trustees, J. W. Graham, William Doak, and W. E. Larimore. 
Clerk. S. M. Gowan. Treasurer, G. Kennard. Assessor, Curtis Kelsey. 

1851. Trustees, J. W. Graham, John Carper, and S. M. Sharp. Clerk, 
S. M. Cowan. Treasurer, G. Kennard. Assessor, C. B. Hawkey. 

1852. Trustees, Graham, Carper, and Sharp. Clerk, Cowan. Trea- 
surer, Kennard. Assessor, John Ike. 

1853. Trustees, Graham, Carper, and B. Cole. Clerk, W. M. Bell. 
Treasurer, Kennard. Assessor, John Ike. 

1854. Trustees, Broad Cole, It. G. Sturgeon, and Nathan McDonald. 
Clerk, S. M. Cowan. Treasurer, William Patten. Assessor, Casper Yinger. 

1855. Trustees, Cole. McDonald, and F. C. Davis. Clerk, W. II. Bell. 
Treasurer, William Patten. Assessor, John Ike. 

1856. Trustees, Cole, McDonald, and Davis. Clerk, B.ll. Treasurer, 
Patten. Assessor, Ike. 

1857. Trustees, Davis, McDonald, and Cole. Clerk, Bell. Treasurer, 
Patten. Assessor, Casper Yinger. 

1858. Trustees, McDonald, Davis, and Graham. Clerk, Bell. Trea- 
surer, Patten. Assessor, Yinger. 

1859. Trustees, Graham, Davis, and Moses Russell. Clerk, Bell. 
Treasurer, William Doak. Assessor, Yinger. 

1860. Trustees, Graham, Davis, and Russell. Clerk, Bell. Trea- 
surer, Doak. Assessor, Yinger. 

1861. Trustees, Graham, Davis, and Russell. Clerk, Bell. Treasurer, 
William Doak. Assessor,.!. M. Ike. 

1862. Trustees, Flemmon Hall, It. M. Cannon, and William Patten. 
Clerk, William M. Bell. Treasurer, William Doak. Assessor, D. P. 
Williams. 


1863. Trustees, J. W. Graham, William Patten, and R. M. Cannon. 
Clerk, W. M. Bell. Treasurer, E. E. Bell. Assessor, It. M. Lenox. 

1864. Trustees, Graham, Cannon, and Patten. Clerk, W. M. Bell. 
Treasurer, Fleming Hall. Assessor, F. Hall. 

1865. Trustees, Cannon, Patten, and Samuel Salenberger. Clerk, 
Bell. Treasurer and assessor. Hall. 

1866. Trustees, Graham, Cannon, and Patten. Clerk, Bell. Trea- 
surer and assessor, Hall. 

1867. Trustees, Graham, Patten, and Cannon. Clerk, Bell. Trea- 
surer and assessor, , Hall. 

1868. Trustees, William Patten, J. L. Ogden, and Broad Cole. Clerk, 
Bell. Treasurer, Hall. Assessor, John Ike. 

1869. Trustees, J. I>. Ogden, Broad Cole, E. E. Bell. Clerk, William 
M. Bell. Treasurer, Hall , Assessor, Ike 

1870. Trustees, Ogden, Cole, and Bell. Clerk, Bell. Treasurer, W. 
A. Russell. Assessor, J. M. McDonald. 

1871. Trustees, John Ike, S. M. Young, and II. A. Beck. Clerk, 
F. S. Cannon. Treasurer, W. Savage. Assessor, McDonald. 

1872. Trustees, John Ike, S. M. Y"oung, and II. A Beck. Clerk, F. 
S. Cannon. Treasurer, Washington Savage. Assessor, McDonald. 

1873. Trustees, II. A. Beck, S. M. Young, and John Steel. Clerk, 
F. S. Cannon. Treasurer, Savage. Assessor, McDonald. 

1874. Trustees, H. A. Beck, S. M. Young, and William M. Bell. 
Clerk, F. S. Cannon. Treasurer, Savage. Assessor, McDonald. 

1875. Trustees, Beck, Bell, and Young. Clerk, Cannon. Treasurer, 
Savage. Assessor, W. It. Marshall. 

1876. Trustees, T. M. Hall, H. A. Beck, and Daniel Quinn. Clerk, 
Cannon. Treasurer, John Ike. Assessor,!]. A. Quilliu. 

1877. Trustees, T. M. Hall, W. M Bell, and John McDonald. Clerk, 
Cannon. Treasurer, John Ike. Assessor, E. A. Quillin. 

1878. Trustees, W. M. Bell, Joseph Campbell, Samuel Unum. Clerk, 
Frank Thomas. Treasurer, John Ike. 

1879. Trustees, Broad Cole, W. M. Bell, and Amos Baker. Clerk, 
Mark Wilson. Treasurer, John Ike. 

1880. Trustees, Broad Cole, W. M. Bell, and A. Baker. Treasurer 
and clerk, same. 

1881. Trustees, Cole, Samuel Unum, and William Thomas. Clerk, 
W. A. Moreland. Treasurer, John Ike. 

1882. Trustees, William Thomas, W. M. Bell, and James Leapley. 
Clerk, John R. Wilson. Treasurer, John Ike. 


Justices of the Peace. 


James Lenox, 1819. 

Elisha Williams, 1820. 

James Lenox, 1822. 

A. Davenport, 1823. 

Robert Aldrich, 1823. 

John McClure, 1824. 

James Lenox, 1825. 

Richard M. Cannon, 1827. 
Robert Brodriek, 1827. 

James Lenox, 1828. 

D. P. Williams, 1830. * 

It. M. Cannon, 1830. 

James Lenox, 1831. 

James A. Graham, 1832. 

David Carey, 1834. 

James Lenox, 1834. 

It. M. Cannon, July 4, 1836. 
John Hutchison, Jan. 11, 1839. 
It. M. Cannon, June 15, 1839. 
Win. Doak, Aug. 24, 1841. 
James Lenox, Jan. 14, 1842. 
Wm. Doak, Nov. 6, 1844. 

It. M. Cannon, Jan. 2, 1845. 
John Hutchison, June 17, 1845. 
John Williams, Nov. 17, 1847. 
Wm. Doak, Jan. 8, 1848. 

John Hutchison, June 24, 1848. 
F. C. McQuilly, Aug. 24, 1850. 
Wm. Critton, Jan. 25, 1851. 


C. P. Lenox, July 5, 1851. 

F. C. MeQuilty, Aug. 29, 1853. 
John Hutchison (resigned Sept. 22, 
1855), Sept. 10, 1853. 

Wm. Doak, June 23, 1-54. 

S. M. Sharp, Oct. 6, 1856. 

C. P. Lenox, May. 1856. 

Julius Sharp, July 22. 1857. 
Casper Yinger, April 12, 1859. 
John Hutchison, Sept. 3, 1859. 
John W. Graham, Aug. 29, 1860. 
Fleming Hail, April 22, 1862. 

C. Yinger, April 22, 1862. 

J. P. Heston. ApriJ 17, 1863. 
Edwin A. Bell, April 14, 1865. 

C. P. Lenox, April 11, 1866. 

Wm. Doak, April 11, 1866. 

C. P. Lenox, April 12, 1869. 

Wm. Doak, April 18, 1869. 

C. P. Lenox, April 5, 1872. 

George Quillin, April 5, 1872. 
Richard F. Bell, April 11, 1873. 

C. P. Lenox, April 9, 1875. 

Isaac Johnston, April 8, 1876. 
Joseph Hamilton, Nov. 27, 1876. 
John It. Wilson, Nov. 7, lh78. 
Noah Rauch, April 17, 1879. 

John It. Wilson, Oct. 19, 1881. 


Way-marks. 

On the farm of William Bell, just south of Hardin, a gravel bank was 
opened for piking purposes, and the excavation unearthed an Indian 
cemetery. Skeletons of all sizes were found, assuming all positions, 
some face upwards, others lying on their faces, while others occupied a 
sitting posture. A large number were even found in an erect attitude. 
The skulls of some indicated sizes much above tiie average, if we are to 
credit the statements of eye-witnesses. The bones were alt perfect and in 
true relation when found, but soon crumbled on exposure to the air. Be- 
sides these remains, two earthenware vessels were found, each having a 
capacity of about one and a half gallons. They exhibited superior 
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■workmanship, being perfect in form an«l elaborate in decoration. When 
found they were of a yellowish color, shaling somewhat, and in each was 
a large mussel shell. No stone implements were found, neither was any 
evidence discovered looking for an origin anterior to the Indians, 
except so far as the crockery was concerned. The site is in every way 
natural, and gave no evidence of mechanical skill. In all probability it 
was a common burying place for the Indians at a remote period. The 
vessels discovered, if according to the descriptions given us, were proba- 
bly only appropriated by the Indians, like stone utensils, after the 
mound-builders had vacated this territory. Several relics are now in 
possession of Dr. Cowan, of Uardin, but we have not had an opportunity 
to examine them. 

Another excavation for gravel on the farm of Lenox, adjacent 

to the Bell farm, was made to the extent of about three-fourths of an 
acre. Here large quantities of human bones were found in a fair state 
of preservation, at a depth of from two to five feet. The excavation was 
made to a depth of twenty -one feet. The arrangement of the remains in 
this place differed from the promiscuous deposit on the Bell farm. Here 
each skeleton was placed in a stone-lined grave, concave in form, and 
open at the top. Over each of these graves a small skein of fibre resem- 
bling silk was found. Bones of animals also abounded in large numbers, 
as was also the case in the Bell excavation. A small sprinkling of char- 
coal was also found in connection with each skeleton. No other evi- 
dences of workmanship were noticed, neither flint utensils nor earthen- 
ware being discovered. As no careful scientific examination was made 
in either case, very little information of a satisfactory nature can be pre- 
sented. We have been compelled to inquire of different eye-witnesses, 
whose statements conflict in the most serious manner touching the most 
material matters. With some of these witnesses the remains appeared 
to be those of giants of almost more than gigantic size. One, a tall man, 
speaking of a femur , believed it would extend from his knee to his 
shoulder. Another, himself full faced, asserted that he could have 
placed his hands to his cheeks, and then have fitted some of the lower 
jaws over face and hands. Others, again, could only say the bones were 
all of mammoth size; but this is generally asserted of all Indian bones 
by those unacquainted with the subject. There may have been large 
bones discovered, but it is extremely improbable that they all greatly 
exceeded the average size of human remains, for we have nothing authen- 
ticating the existence of a race of "‘giants in those days” in this section. 
Excitement under such discoveries too often arouses imagination, and 
imagination too frequently stimulates exaggeration. These were not 
mounds; they were natural elevations; they were not works of defence 
or sacrificial altars, but mere burying grounds. The human remains 
were too well preserved, considering their proximity to the surface, the 
character of the soil, and the climate, to have outlasted the whole period 
of the red man. The localities bore too natural a contour, art relics were 
too rare, and promiscuousness too prevalent for these remains to be attrib- 
uted to the mound builders. They were ancient Indian burying grounds, 
selected on a gravelly elevation, as was their habit, and just enough art 
remains were found to evince their ignornnee of art. Every point of evi- 
dence we have been able to obtain, points directly to the Indians, ami 
not toward an anterior race. The mound builders undoubtedly occupied 
this whole region in the long past, but these remains are not their way- 
marks. 

Schools. 

It is believed the first schobl-house erected in this township stood 
nearly a mile south of Hardin, and was built about 1&16. This building 
was of round logs, and was sixteen by twenty-five feet in dimensions. 
The seats, of course, were puncheons supplied with supports, consisting 
of straight sticks inserted through an augur hole. Mr. Gibson was the 
first teacher, and at his school such of our pioneers as It. M. Cannon 
and William Carey began their education. The second term at this 
place was taught by Richard Lenox, while Mrs. Eliza Wells taught the 
two succeeding terms. About the year 1820 a school building was 
erected on the bank of Turtle Creek in Hardin. It was largely similar 
to the first building erected. Here Mr. Cahoon became the first teacher, 
and was followed by Mr. Rpsby. This building was used several years, 
and was attended by children from a distance of three or four miles. 
The third building was erected in 1824, on land belonging to R. M. Can- 
non, in section 19. 

These incidents constitute the foundation of the school system of 
Turtle Creek Township* and show that, away back in the very in- 
fancy of the settlement, schools were established contemporaneously 
with the community, and look back of the location of the old village of 
Hardin. Since those early beginnings, wonderful strides have been 
tnken, and revolutions have been fought out in the educational as well 
as in the political and social worlds, and the schools may be said to 
have wrought those revolutions, for they gave to man the knowledge 
which became a power at once exacting and positive. That power has 
looked on many things with a frown, and if that frown did not have a 
withering effect, logic was called into requisition, and sometimes even 
the logic of the sword. Wrong fell smitten by eveiy blow, or fled beyond 
the pule of schools. As now divided for school purposes, the township 
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consists of ten subdistricts, including the independent district of Har- 
din, which is number one. The schools are all reported in a very effec- 
tive working condition. 

Cole Chapel M. E. Society 

was organized about 1832, at the residence of Joshua Cole, bv Rev, 
John Stewart, with Joshua Cole and wife, and a few others ns members 
of the organization. Their regular place of meeting was at Mr. Cole’s 
house for several years, or until 1836 or 1837, when there was a school- 
house erected on Mr. Cole’s farm, a short distance from where Mr. C.’s 
house stood. In this, and another school-house erected in the neighbor- 
hood, they met and worshipped for many years, or until the erection and 
completion of their present edifice, which was dedicated June 1, 1865, 
by Rev. Bates, assisted by Rev. P. A. Drown, then their minister in 
charge. The building is located on the northwest corner of the south- 
west quarter of section 5, Turtle Creek Township, near the Turtle Creek 
Valley Pike. It is a frame structure forty by thirty feet, erected at a 
cost of about $2000. 

After the erection of this building, T. M. Carey, Robert Reed, Broad 
Cole, J. B. P. Randolph, and John Slaybaugh were appointed as trustees 
of the church. The trustees at this date, March 25, 1882, are Joseph 
Campbell, John Laughlin, John McDonald, J. P. Heston, and Alfred 
Woodruff. Class leaders are Alfred Woodruff, John Laughlin, Noah 
Rauch, and the leaders of Class No. 3 are Miss Dellie Cannon and Flora 
Campbell. The stewards are B. Cole, Joseph Campbell, and John Shaw, 
with B. Cole recording steward of the circuit. The present membership 
is about one hundred and thirty in good standing. This society belongs 
to the Hardin circuit, and Rev. D. B Rinehart is their present pastor, 
who is now on his third year of pastoral labor in the vicinity of Cole’s 
chapel. Some of the ministers on the charge prior to 1839, were Revs. 
Daniel I>. Davidson, James Smith, Geo. Walker, David Kemper, David 
Wornick, William Spafford, John Graham, and some others. A full list 
of the names of the ministers on this charge from 1839 to the present 
time can be seen by referring to the sketch of the Plum Creek Chapel 
M. E. Church of Franklin Township. 

White Feather Christian Society 

was organized at the residence of Samuel Harshbarger in 1836, by 
Elder Joseph Warbington, with nine members, viz., Ezekiel Baldwin 
and wife, Aaron Baldwin and wife, Eli Baldwin and wife, Samuel 
Harshbarger and wife, and Mary Hardesty. They held their meetings 
at the houses of their members alternately for several j’ears, or until 
the erection of a school-house in that neighborhood, in which they 
met and held their meetings for a few years, or until some time between 
the years 1852 and 1857, during which time they erected a frame 
building, thirty-six by twenty-six feet, on the southwest corner of the 
northwest quarter of section 2, Turtle Creek Township. The land oc- 
cupied by the building and cemetery was donated to the society by 
Samuel Harshbarger for church purposes and a burying ground. The 
church was dedicated by Elder Richardson, assisted by Elders Penrod 
and Warbington. The building was erected by volunteer labor, the 
members of the church and citizens of the neighborhood all helping to 
perform the labor, and to bear the building expenses. This building 
served the society for many years, or until the erection and completion 
of their present edifice, which was dedicated Aug. 28, 1881, by Elder E. 
W. Weeks, assisted by Eiders G. W. Garner and L. J. Gander. The new 
building is located in sect. 1, Turtle Creek Township, on the Sidney and 
St. Mary’s Pike, a few miles south of the Van Buren Township line. It 
is a frame structure, forty-six by thirty-six feet, with a twenty-foot story, 
which was erected at a cost of about $2000 cash ; besides a great amount 
of the labor, hauling, etc., was donated to the church by the members 
and some others. Soon after the erection of their first church, Aaron 
Baldwin, David Baldwin, and A. B. Harshbarger were appointed as 
trustees of the church. The vacancy caused by the death of David 
Baldwin, in 1862, was filled by the appointment of William Wood to the 
position of trustee of the church. A few years later Aaron Baldwin was 
succeeded by Samuel Unnm, and the trustees at this writing are A. B. 
Harshbarger, William Wood, and Samuel Unum. Daniel Baldwin and 
Samuel Harshbarger were appointed as deacons of the church, but since 
the death of Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Harshbarger is the only deacon in the 
church. A. B. Harshbarger is the present clerk. The following is a 
partial list of the names of the elders who have been regular ministers 
of the Society, viz., Elders Joseph Warbington, Samuel Fusion, Andrew 

Tullis, Enoch Harvey, John Robinson, Samuel Penrod, Barber, 

Daniel Richardson, G. W. Garner, Marshall Candler, James Tingle, Elder 
Edmon and wife, Mrs. Rhoda Franks, Elders* Fireston, Ladley, Wil- 
liams, and Butt. Elder L. J. Gander has been with them nearly three 
years, and is their present pastor. 

Turtle Creek Presbyterian Church 

was organized at the house of William Patten, in Turtle Creek Town- 
ship, near Hardin, June 28, 1865, by Rev. W. M. Galbreath, J. N. Stew- 
art, and John Neal, members of the committee appointed by the Pres- 
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bytery at its last meeting to organize a church in the neighborhood of 
Hardin, Shelby County, by the name of “The Turtle Creek Presbyterian 
Church.” At the time of its organization there were quite a number 
of persons living in the vicinity of Hardin who had been members of 
the Sidney Presbyterian Church for several years, and on petition 
of those persons this society was organized, with William Patten, Ben- 
nett Thomas, Edwin E. Bell, Hugh T. Patten, Mark Wilson, John Tho- 
mas, William M. Bell, Oliver C. Betts, Frank Thomas, Eli D. Thomas, 
Charles Quinn, Hugh Wilson, Benjamin Mills, James Quinn, Charles C. 
Cowan, John W. Bell, Horace E. Bell, John W. Graham, Sylvester Col- 
lege, Dr. Wilson V. Cowan, James Sturgeon, James Wright, James G. 
Marshall, Henry C. Graham, Martha E. Patten, Lucinda Patten, Ellen 
Quinn, Martha A. Honnell, Martha A. Marshall, Mary A. Wright, Har- 
riet A. Cowan, Ann R. Thomas, Eliza A. Graham, Jane Laughlin, Louisa 
Hamilton, Sarah A. Caldwell, Elizabeth Mills, Mary E Wilson, Ann C. 
Thomas, Margaret Thomas, Laura M. Bell, Susan R. Thomas, Harriet 
E. Ewing, Mary A. Wilson, Melinda Stroutz, Martha Marshall, Josephine 
H. Bell, Elizabeth A. Graham, Mary J. Cowan, Ellen Burnett, Maggie 
Russell, Margaret Caldwell, Sarah J. Ewing, Rebecca Zimmer, Margaret 
Bech, and Mary Hahn, as members of the organization. Wilson V. 
Cowan, Hugh Wilson, and William M. Bell were elected ruling elders. 
Wm. Patten, John Thomas, and Mark Wilson were appointed deacons. 

Their regular place of meeting was at the residence of Wm. Patten 
until the completion of the building, which was dedicated in December, 
1865, by r Rev. Long, assisted by Rev. W. M. Galbreath. The church 
building is located in Turtle Creek Township, on the .Newburgh Pike, 
a short distance north of Hardin Station. It is a brick structure 50 
by 40 feet, which was erected at a cost of about $4500. Their regular 
pastors since the organization of the church have been, Revs. W. M. 
Galbreath, Samuel C. Kerr, L. Richter, Robert McCaslin, J. L. Lower, 
A. B. Struthers, and C. E. Tedford, who was called to the pastorate in 
September, 1880, and is still in charge of the congregation. The present 
officers of the church are as follows: Wm. M. Bell, H. C. Wilson, J. W. 
Graham, Sr., and Dr. Charles S. Cowan, ruling elders. William Patten, 
Bennett Thomas, Mark Wilson, and John Thomas, deacons; and Wm. 
M. Bell clerk of the session. 

Hardin. 

This town was named in honor of Col. John Hardin, of Kentucky, 
who also gave his name to a county in both his adopted State and Ohio. 
He was born in Virginia in 1753, and when twenty-one years of age was 
appointed an ensign of militia. Shortly afterward he received a wound 
in the knee, but while under treatment joined the expedition of Lord 
Dunmore. Entering the Revolution, he became a lieutenant in the cele- 
brated rifle corps of General Morgan, by whom be was often selected to 
undertake perilous expeditions. His conduct on these occasions was 
indicative of courage of the very highest order. On one occasion he was 
detailed from the Northern Army with orders to approach the enemy, 
and by some means secure a prisoner, so that some information might 
be obtained. Accordingly he set out with a small party, and while riding 
in advance of his men, suddenly gained the top of an abrupt hill to find 
himself confronted by three British soldiers and one Indian, all under 
arms. Nothing daunted and without betraying the least hesitation, he 
levelled his rifle on the party and demanded their surrender. The three 
soldiers at once threw down their arms, while the Indian only clubbed 
his musket. The Colonel, thinking assistance might be needed, turned 
half about to call upon his men, who were approaching without any 
knowledge of their commander’s peril. While thus half turned from the 
party he had surprised, the Colonel caught a gleam of light, reflected by 
the barrel of the Indian’s gun, and turning suddenly, found it had been 
reversed. In an instant his own gun was at a level, and although he had 
not time to lift it to his shoulder he was first to fire, and the Indian fell 
mortally wounded. In the act of falling he discharged his piece, the 
ball passing through the Colonel’s hair. The three British soldiers were 
then marched to the American camp by the bold little party of this 
intrepid leader. For this exploit General Gates extended his thanks to 
Hardin and his men. After this war Colonel Hardin distinguished him- 
self in several Indian expeditions up to 1786, when he settled in Wash- 
ington County, Ky. He was with General Harmar in his campaign 
against the Indian villages of the St. Josephs, and signalized himself in 
the general action which made that expedition a success so far as its 
accomplishment of the original object was concerned. After that object 
was secured, two detachments, one of which was commanded by Colonel 
Hardin, suffered defeats by meeting overpowering forces of the savages. 
Still this only occurred after the main object of the expedition had been 
successfully terminated. 

After the defeat of St. Clair, efforts were made to secure a peace by 
negotiation, and it appears that “on the 3d day of April, 1792,” or eight 
days before the appointment of General Wayne to the chief command of 
the Western Army, Major Truman, then at the seat of government, was 
appointed by the President to negotiate a treaty with the Western Indians. 
The same day he received his instructions from the Secretary of War, 
with the further order to proceed to Fort Washington and disclose to the 
commander, Colonel Wilkinson, the object of his mission, with the pur- 


pose of having Wilkinson concert with him ns to the proper means to 
carry his instructions into execution. On the arrival of Major Truman 
at Fort Washington he found Col. Wilkinson, who had been promoted 
to the rank of Brigadier-General, was disposed to associate Col. Hardin 
with the peace mission. Accordingly Major Truman and Col. Hardin, 
accompanied by a guide and servant, left the fort in June and proceeded 
toward the Indian towns of the St. Joseph. The first report touching 
them was that of Colonel Vigo, who arrived at the fort on the 3d of July 
from Vincennes with information brought to that place by a Wea chief, 
that four men who had gone from an American fort into the Indian 
country had been fired upon by a band of Indians; that three of the 
men fell, killed on the spot ; while the fourth, who carried a flag and had 
papers in his possession, was taken prisoner, but was murdered on the 
following day. It was further related that the papers were taken to a 
white man who could read, and who informed the Indians that one of the 
papers was a long and good talk from the great chief. On hearing this 
the Indians expressed sorrow for their hasty action. There could be no 
doubt these four men were the embassy of Truman and Hardin, and that 
they had been treacherously and barbarously murdered under the flag 
of peace. 

This is the most plausible account of the many we have investigated, 
and bearing throughout the stamp of truth, has been adopted in the in- 
terest of justice. It appears Colonel Hardin expressed his belief before 
leaving Fort Washington, while conversing with Captain James Fergu- 
son, that his flag would be violated and his party assassinated, as the 
Indians knew him well, and had Occasion to fear and hate him. The 
sequel shows his belief was too well founded, and his life became a sac- 
rifice upon the altar of his country, and in his death that country lost a 
noble son and gallant defender. He died in 1792 when in his thirty- 
ninth year, assassinated on the spot where the village of Hardin now 
stands, the village having been named in his honor at the suggestion of 
Colonel John Johnston, another hero of that troublous period which pre- 
ceded the settlement of this section. Such were the associations which 
link this spot to the past — to that past which was largely given up to 
the conflict between the forces of civilization and savagery, and which 
called forth so much patriotic heroism. The village may well be proud 
of the name it bears, even though its present standing does not clothe 
it with industrial or numerical pride. 

Description and Location. 

Recorder’s Office, Miami County ; Troy, Ohio, July 31, 1874. The 
streets are laid out due north and south and east and west, agreeable to 
the section lines. The Public Square is parallel to the streets, ten rods 
long and eight rods wide. The lots, both public and private, are each 
and every eight rods long and five rods wide. Cross and Front streets 
arc each three rods wide, and the alleys are each two rods wide. 

I certify the foregoing to be a true and correct copy of the explana- 
tion of the original plat of the village of Hardin, bearing date of October 
5, 1816, as recorded in vol. iii., page 83, Miami County Record of 
Deeds. 

Witness my hand and official seal the date above written. 

George Green, Rec. Miami Co., Ohio. 

I certify the above to be a true copy of the plat notes of Hardin, as 
furnished by the Recorder of Miami County, Ohio. 

A. S. Marshall, Rec. S. Co., O. 

The original plat to which the foregoing description applies consisted 
of thirty-six lots, exclusive of the public square, which embraced two 
town lots, and one lot each set apart for semiuary anil church uses, and 
which were left unnumbered. The original proprietors of the site and 
founders of the town were Thomas McClish, Joseph Steinberger, and 
James Lenox, all of whom were intimately associated with the material 
development of the county as well as the growth of the town. As the 
town was located prior to the organization of Shelby County and its 
attendant subdivisions, it may be well to observe it is located in the cor- 
ners of sections 30, 29, 32, and 31 in Turtle Creek Township, being cen- 
trally located, measuring east and west, and one mile from the south 
line of the township. Beyond this it is needless to go, as its boundaries 
are illy defined in the absence of incorporation. 

Accidental Events. 

At the organization of the county in 1819, Hardin became the seat of 
justice, and here the first Court of Common Pleas and session of the com- 
missioners were held. This dignity was maintained during several con- 
secutive terms, or until 1820, when the seat of justice was established at 
Sidney, leaving the old town of proud memory to contemplate with a 
sigh the “what might have been” of its existence and history. Still, 
robbed as it was of this distinction, and disappointed in its highest 
hopes, it did not, like Cynthian, submit to adverse circumstances and 
unfriendly forces without a vigorous resistance. But its better life, 
for which it hoped, was doomed, and while it struggled on, it struggled 
without the substance of hope, and without a well-defined purpose, and 
so suffered, and still endures the fate of hopeless and purposeless under- 
takings. 
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Incidental E cents. 

The first buildings erected after the town was laid out were a small 
frame, in which a store was started by Robert Aldrich and Aaron Hark- 
ness; a log building in which a hotel was kept by Hczekiah Stout; a 
log cabin by William Herr, in which he had a cabinet shop; a cabin by 
Lewis Steinberger, which was partly used as a carpenter shop; and vari- 
ous other cabins used as dwellings. In 1819 a school-house was erected 
on the bank of Turtle Creek, and in this building one or more sessions 
of the Court convened. It was only a small log building, eighteen by 
twenty feet. Robert Brodrick built a blacksmith shop at a very early 
date, and Daniel Williams became the workman. The first wagon shop 
was built and operated by Joseph Jackson in 1840, in which business he 
is still engaged. C. P. Lenox and W. H. Stephenson erected shops at 
an early day, in which they worked at the shoeraaking trade. The vari- 
ous changes, introductions, and removals which have effected the men 
and industries of the town cannot lie fully traced. Many came, entered 
business for a season, and then either changed business or moved away. 
This is particularly applicable to those merchants and tradesmen who 
enter a town of this character, while of the hotel keejwrs it may as well 
be admitted they have departed apparently without a thought of return. 
At all events they were all absent during our late visit to the town, and 
no slate was seen telling either of their departure or return. While 
looking for a hotel, however, we found the town now contains one gene- 
ral supply store, one blacksmith shop, one wagon shop, one boot and 
shoe shop, and one steam sawmill. It also constitutes an independent 
school district, with a building within the town. The Methodist de- 
nomination has a church within the village, while the professions are 
represented by two resident physicians and surgeons. 

Hardin M. E. Society 

is, without doubt, the oldest M. E. society in Shelby County. It was 
organized some time prior to the year 1819, but the exact date of the 
organization cannot be ascertained, as there are no records of the organi- 
zation in the church books. It was organized at the residence of Cephas 
Carey, by the Rev. Goddard, with about eighteen members, viz., Cephas 
Carey and wife, Abraham Davenport and wife, Jeremiah White and wife, 
William Bush and wife, David Carter and wife, John Stephen and wife, 
Ebenezer Stephens and wife, Thomas Shaw and wife, James Thatcher 
and wife. In 1819 Richard M. Cannon and, a few years later, Joshua 
Cole and wife connected themselves with the church. The society met 
at the residences of its members alternately for several years, or until 
some time between the years 1832 and 1834, when they erected a church 
in the southeast part of Hardin village, on a lot donated by Thomas 
McClish. It was a brick structure, thirty by forty feet, with an eleven- 
foot story, and was erected at a cost of about $600, not including the 
volunteer labor performed by some of the members. In this building 
they held their meetings for many years, or until the completion of their 
present edifice, which was dedicated in August, 1865, by the Rev. William 
S. Paul, assisted by Rev. Philip A. Drown, then their pastor in charge. 

This building is located in the north part of Hardin village. It is also 
a brick structure, forty-six by thirty-four feet, with a sixteen-foot ceil- 
ing, and was erected at a cost of about $3000. Their present member- 
ship is about sixty. The officers of the church are as follows : Anthony 
Allen and W. R. Wheatly class leaders; Joseph Jackson, Robert McCol- 
lough, Alfred Coon, T. S. Cannon, and Richard A. Lenox, trustees ; and 
Broad Cole recording steward of the circuit. The first class leader of 
the society was Jeremiah White, and the second leader was Abraham 
Davenport. 

The following list will show the names of some of the regular pastors 
in charge since the organization of the society: Revs. George Getts, 
James B. Finley, William H. Raper, Robert O. Spencer, D. D. David- 
son, Janies Smith, David Kemper, Peter Sharp, David Warnock, Sam- 
uel Lynch, who came on the circuit in 1840, and remained two years, 
Revs. Jacob A. Brown, William M. Spafford, Edward Williams, Thomas 
H. Wilson, William B. Brandeberry, Rev. Hanson, Rev. John S. Calb, 
Revs. Philip R. Roseberry, Henry Burns, Arthur Elliott, and some 
others who were on the circuit prior to the erection of their church 
building in 1865. Rev. Philip A. Drown was the pastor in charge during 
the erection of said church building. Then Rev. A. Berry was on the 
circuit one year; Rev. B. L. Rowan one year;' Rev. Caleb Hill one year; 
Lemuel Herbert one year; David Bulle one year; Jabez S. Blair two 
years; P. P. Pope two years; J. R. Colgan three years; R. D. Oldfield 
one year; B. W. Day one year; D. B. Rinehart, who is now on his third 
year of pastoral labor on the Hardin circuit. 

Sawmill. 

In 1854 William and Hugh Patten erected a sawmill on the bank of 
Turtle Creek near Hardin. The building was twenty-eight by fifty feet, 
and the power was a sixteen-horse power engine. After a number of 
-years it passed into the hands of F. Wilson, who sold it to Henry Wil- 
son. It then passed through different hands until 1868, when it was 
destroyed by fire. The next year William, John, and Frank Thomas 
formed a partnership, and rebuilt on the east bank of Turtle Creek, 


which mill is still operated under the firm name of Thomas Brothers. 
The building is thirty-five by eighty feet, with a thirty-two-horse power 
engine. It is also supplied with machinery for cutting spokes and rims. 
In its several capacities it is being successfully operated by Thomas 
Brothers, who are also purchasers of all kinds of hard wood timber. 

Hardin Station. 

A short time after the completion of the C. C. C. and I. Railway the 
company established a station one mile south of the old village of Har- 
din, and gave it the name of Hardin Station. The first business was 
undertaken by Samuel M. Cowan, who opened a store about 1853. He 
was soon succeeded by Cowan A Davenport, who conducted the busi- 
ness for some time, dealing in grain at the same time. They were suc- 
ceeded by Marshall A Burress. Soon afterward they sold out to 
Fleming Hall, who, in turn, sold to Wilson A Co. in 1860. Seven 
years later J. G. Marshall became proprietor, while Logan Marshall con- 
ducted the grain trade. In 1869 the grain trade passed into the hands 
of Isaac Betts, and the merchant’s stock was handled by M. McVey, who 
sold to Betts in 1871. The latter then conducted both branches of the 
business until he sold the buildings and stock to Samuel Wright, who 
had the business managed by I. R. Wilson. Two years ago Robert 
Ewing bought both buildings and stock, and is still conducting the grain 
and mercantile business. 

A post-office was established a short time after the building of the 
railroad, and for the most part the merchants who at different times con- 
ducted the one store of the place, acted as post-master as well as station 
agent. Although a ticket office was once established, it was long since 
abandoned. 

The town was never regularly laid out nor organized, and so has no 
history as such, and is chiefly important as a shipping point for stock 
and grain, and as a station for the village of Hardin. 

Spoke and Bent Wood Works. 

This industry was established at Hardin Station by Ewing A Dins- 
raore in 1880, the buildings being two stories, twenty-four by fifty-six 
feet, with a wing one story, twelve by forty-five feet. The machinery is 
operated by an eighteen-horse power engine. The manufactures consist 
of spokes and bent wood work of all kinds. In October, 1881, Dins- 
more disposed of his interest, and since that date the factory has been 
operated by Ewing Brothers. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Richard M. Cannon. 

Some time prior to the Revolution of 1776 a lad of fifteen found his 
way from Ireland to the United States. This lad was James Cannon, 
who, on reaching this country, became a tanner’s apprentice for about 
two years. He then joined the Continental army and served throughout 
the great war for independence. During this service he was commis- 
sioned as first lieutenant for meritorious conduct, and was part of the 
time under the immediate command of General Washington. At the 
close of the war he located in Sherman’s Valley, Ligonier County, Pa., 
where he soon afterward married Miss Mary Long. About the year 1795 
they moved to Ohio and settled in Franklin, Warren County, where Mr. 
Cannon built a tannery, which he operated about four years. In 1799 
he moved to a farm which he purchased, near Franklin. Here he re- 
mained until 1806, when he moved his family to Shelby County, or rather 
to land now embraced in this county. This land is now within the limits 
of Orange Township. He remained here about eight months and then 
moved to land near the mouth of Loramie Creek, where he lived until 
late in the year 1808. At this time he moved to land which afterward 
became the town site of Sidney, his family being possibly the first white 
settlers who made improvements on the present town plat. The family 
lived here until late in the jear 1815, when they moved to lands already 
entered in section 28, Turtle Creek Township, near the present site of 
the village of Hardin. At this place he lived a number of years. His 
death occurred in Clinton Township in the year 1828, having survived 
his wife about three years, her death having occurred while she was visit- 
ing one of her sons at Fort Wayne, Ind., in the year 1825. Their chil- 
dren were named, Abraham, Catharine, Margaret, James, Susanna, 
Richard M., and Daniel. 

Richard M. Cannon, the only survivor of the family of James and 
Mary Cannon, was born in Butler County, O., on the 12th day of October, 
1796, and so was a mere child when his parents came and settled within 
the present limits of Shelby County. He is thus entitled to rank among 
the very earliest of our pioneers. Assisting his father, he helped to clear 
land and gather the scanty crops of those first years of settlement, which 
are always and everywhere distinctively the years of toil. He thus as- 
sisted in clearing the land now occupied by the town of Sidney. In the 
spring of 1813 he entered the American army as a substitute, and served 
until the close of the campaign of 1814. Since the settlement of the 
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family in Turtle Creek Township in 1815 he ha9 been a resident of this 
township. On June 3, 1818, he married Miss Mary, daughter of Robert 
and Pamelia Brodrick, which was probably the first marriage solemnized 
in this township. Miss Brodrick was born in New Jersey March 11, 
1800, and came to Shelby County on the occasion of her parents’ removal 
here in 1816. After marriage Mr. Cannon settled on his father’s home 
farm in section 28, where he lived two years and then moved to a farm 
a little distance north of Hardin, where he lived until 1823. Ho then 
purchased land in section 19, to which he moved his family, continued 
improving the land, and has ever since resided here. Mrs. Cannon laid 
down the burden and care of a life of seventy years on the 11th of De- 
cember, 1870. Her death was mourned by an extended circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends. Mr. Cannon was remarried February 14, 1872, to 
Miss Calesta M., daughter of William and Eliza Davi9, of this township. 
She was born in this township April 1st, 1827. Mr. Cannon early en- 
joyed the confidence of his neighbors, as attested by his election in 1820 
to the office of justice of the peace, which office he retained during the 
fifteen ensuing years. He also filled the offices of treasurer and trustee 
of the township. He reared a family of nine children, named Parmelia, 
William B., Caroline, Charles W., Sanford A., Thomas S., Daniel, Rich- 
ard W., and Nehemiah F. Of these Parmelia died in 1861, Charles and 
Nehemiah in the late war, while the other five survive. 

Thomas S. Cannon was born in this township October 4, 1832. With 
the exception of about six months’ schooling at Sidney, his education 
was obtained in the little log schoolhouse which stood on his father’s 
farm. In 1850 he began teaching, in which profession he labored during 
the winter months of about six years. On the 2d of October, 1856, he 
married Miss Lavinia Roadarmer, daughter of William and Mary Road- 
armer. She was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, December 5, 1835. 
They settled on the farm now owned by John Campbell in section 21 of 
this township, where they lived until April, 1863, when Mr. Cannon pur- 
chased one-half of his father’s home farm in sections 19 and 20, where 
he has since resided. His family consists of three sons and four daugh- 
ters. He has filled the office of township clerk a period of nine years. 

William Davis, 

deceased, was born near Maysville, Ky., October 18, 1797. He was a 
son of William and Elizabeth Davis. His father died when William 
Davis, the subject of this sketch, was yet a small boy. When he had 
attained the age of eighteen years, or in the spring of 1816, he came to 
Shelby County, Ohio, and located in Turtle Creek Township. He en- 
tered a piece of land a short distance west of Hardin, on which ho 
erected a cabin, and cleared some land during the summer, and in the 
fall of the same year (1816) he returned to his native State, and brought 
his mother with four children, viz., James O., Tuble C., Hiram A., and 
Elizabeth, to their new home in Shelby County. Mr. D. remained on 
the land with his mother for a number of years, and assisted her in 
taking care of, and providing for, the younger members of the family. 
He was a man of unusual strength ; his equal was hardly known in Shelby 
Count}’. He was considered one of the leading men of the county in 
his time. He was always found among those who were in favor of any- 
thing that was for the benefit of the neighborhood, and for the advance- 
ment of education or religion. He was elected to different offices, but 
never accepted any of them higher than township trustee. 

September 11, 1821, he marrieil Mrs. Eliza Roby, nee Safford. Miss 
Safford was born near Concord, Mass., June 15, 1792, and came to Ohio 
with her first husband, Mr. Roby, in 1819, and settled three miles south 
of Hardin, Shelby County. Mr. and Mrs. Davis settled on the home 
farm in Turtle Creek Township near Hardin, on which they resided 
many years. They passed the remainder of their days in Shelby County, 
most of the time in Turtle Creek Township, with the exception of about 
one year, which time they spent in Iowa and Illinois. He died August 17, 
1866, at the residence of his son, Hiram A. Davis. His companion sur- 
vived him until March 15, 1874, when she died at the residence of Hiram 
A. Davis. Mr. Davis stood six feet two inches in height, and weighed 
220 pounds, and many of the citizens of Turtle Creek and adjoining 
townships well remember his stately form. He reared a family of six 
children, viz., Maria, Caroline, Calista M., Emelin A., Hiram A., and 
Adelma Ann. Maria and Adeltna A. are now dead. 

David Coon, 

deceased, was born in Hampshire County, Ya., in 1783. He was reared 
on a farm. He came to Ohio some time prior to the year 1812, and 
located in Pickaway County. He served several months in the war of 
1812. He married Miss Lucy Burton, of Pickaway County. They set- 
tled in Pickaway County, remained until 1817, when they came to Shelby 
County, and settled on the west half of section 19, Turtle Creek Town- 
ship, on which they passed the remainder of their days. 

In 1825 he received his patent, signed by J. Q. Adams, President of 
the United States, dated at Washington, D. C., April 1, 1825, calling 
for the southeast quarter of section 19. On March 12, 1829, he received 
a patent, signed by Andrew Jackson, calling for the east half of the 


southwest quarter of section 19, same township. These patents are now 
in possession of his son, Alfred Coon, who owns the home farm. Mr. 
Coon died in 1849, at the age of sixty-six years. His companion died 
1859, at the age of seventy-five years. They reared a family of nine 
children, viz., David, Catharine, Nancy, Elizabeth, George W., Alfred, 
Joshua, John W., and Madison. David, Catharine, Nancy, and Eliza- 
beth are now dead. George W. Coon is now residing in Dayton, Ohio. 
Alfred and John W. live in Turtle Creek Township, Shelby County, 
Ohio. Joshua is living in Champaign County, Illinois, and Madison 
is residing in Sidney, Shelby County, Ohio. George W. Coon served 
about one year in the Mexican war. 

JonN W. Coon, Farmer; P. O. Hardin, Ohio. 

Mr. Coon is the fifth son of David and Lucy Coon. He was born on 
the farm now owned by Alfred Coon in Turtle Creek Township, Shelby 
County, December 25, 1822, where he passed his minority days working 
on the farm for his parents. He received a common school education. 
December 25, 1845, he married Miss Frances C. Mills, daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Elizabeth Mills. Miss Mills was born in Orange, Essex 
County, N. J., September 23, 1827. She came to Shelby County with 
her parents in 1836, and settled on a part of section 29, Turtle Creek 
Township. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Coon settled on her father’s home farm, re- 
mained a few years, then moved on his father’s home farm, remained 
until 1854, when he purchased and moved on the west half of section 19, 
Turtle Creek Township. In 1864 he purchased the east half of section 
24, joining his first purchase of land on the west, on which they moved 
in November, 1870, and have since resided. They have two children — 
George B. and Gertrude. Mr. Coon has made farming his principal 
avocation, and now owns a good farm of 160 acres. 

Joshua Stephens 

was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, January 4, 1812. He was brought 
to Shelby County by his parents, John and Nancy Stephens, in 1816, 
who settled on section 28, Turtle Creek Township, where the subject of 
this sketch passed his boyhood days. His education was that which 
could be obtained in the common schools. In 1832 he taught a term of 
school in a log cabin which stood on R. M. Cannon’s farm, section 19, 
Turtle Creek Township. He has been a resident of this township since 
1816, excepting one year, during which time he resided in Williams 
County, Ohio. February 16, 1845, he married Miss Nancy, daughter of 
James and Eleanor Greegan, born in Miami County, Ohio, in December, 
1818. They settled on the farm in section 21, Turtle Creek Township, 
on which they have since resided. They reared a family of eight chil- 
dren, viz., John, David, Mary, Oliver, Catharine, Ellen, Maria, and 
Florence. David died in August, 1876. John Stephens served about 
six months in the war of 1861. 

John W. Graham, 

a son of James A. and Sarah Gralram, was born in Lewis County, Ky., 
May 27, 1809. In April, 1819, be came to Ohio with his parents, and 
located in Clarke County. In March, 1820, they moved to Miami 
County, remained two years, when they came to Shelby County, and 
settled on land two miles west of Hardin, Turtle Creek Township, in 
the southwest quarter of section 25, on which they remained about thir- 
teen years. In 1835 they sold their land. They then lived on different 
farms in Shelby County as tenants until 1843, when James A. Graham 
purchased land, and moved his family to Orange Township, on which 
lie passed the remainder of his days. Mrs. Sarah Graham died Septem- 
ber 1, 1840, aged fifty-nine years. He died September 8. 1864, at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight years and nineteen days. He filled the 
office of justice of the peace one term, and trustee for several years. He 
reared a family of nine children, viz., Robert R., William M., John W., 
Thomas B., Eliza, Mary J., Sarah, James A., and Samuel S. Robert R. 
and Eliza are now dead. 

John W. Graham, suhject of this sketch, received a common school 
education in the old log school house. His boyhood days were spent 
in clearing land, and working on the farm with his father. He is a 
cooper by trade, which he worked at during the winter months for seve- 
ral years. But farming has been his principal business, and he now 
owns two good farms in Turtle Creek Township. He was also engaged 
in the lumber or timber business for several years in connection with 
farming. His business, while dealing in timber, was to furnish timber 
for the wheel works at Dayton, Ohio. 

On the 17th day of April, 1832, he married Miss Jane Bill, of Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, born December 5, 1805. Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
settled in Montgomery County, remained two years, when he moved 
with’ his family to Shelby County, purchased and moved on the farm in 
section 18, Turtle Creek Township, on which he now resides. His com- 
panion died February 19, 1861. He reared a family of four children, 
Elizabeth A., Henry C., John W., and Sarah J. Sarah J. Graham died 
May 14, 1862. Mr. Graham served as trustee of Turtle Creek Township 
about twenty years, and justice of the peace for six years. He was also 
land appraiser for the year 1859. 
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Joshua Cole, 

deceased, was born near Baltimore, Md., on the 3d day of July, 1789. 
He was a son of Broad Cole. When yet a small child his father settled 
in Kentucky, remained until 1798, when he moved to Ohio, and located 
in Fairfield County, remained a few years, when he then moved to Pick- 
away County, where the subject of this sketch grew to manhood. On 
the 7th day of February, 1811, he married Miss Susannah, daughter of 
Daniel and Rachel Ranier, then of Pickaway County, but a native of 
New Jersey, where she was born January 9, 1792. On the 22d day of 
.August, 1812, he enlisted under the command of Captain Reed, and 
served about six months in the war of 1812. In about 1819 or 1820 he 
came to Shelby County, entered the southeast quarter of section 6, 
Turtle Creek Township, and then returned to his home in Pickaway 
County. In 1821 he came back to his land, and with the help of two 
men winch came ^jith him he cleared about nine acres, and again re- 
turned to his home in Pickaway County. In March, 1822, he brought 
his family to Shelby County, and stopped at Ebenezer Stephens, near 
Hardin, until he could erect a cabin, which he completed, and moved his 
family some time in April. There were no settlers north of Mr. Cole 
nearer than eleven miles for some time after he moved. On this farm 
he remained, making clearing and farming his business until 1845, when 
he rented his farm, and moved his family to Sidney, where they lived 
until 1851, when he returned to Turtle Creek Township, and moved his 
family on the farm in same section, joining his old home farm on the 
west, on which he passed the remainder of his days. His companion 
died September 15, 1876. He died October 20, i876. He reared a 
family of seven children, viz., Cynthia, Nancy, Rachel, Broad, Nathan 
W., Susannah, and Joshua R. ; all of whom are yet living except Joshua 
R., who died with cholera August 3, 1854. 

Broad Cole, Farmer; P. O. Sidney. 

Mr. Cole, a son of Joshua Cole, was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, 
April 11, 1820. He was brought to Shelby County by his parents in 
1822. March 1, 1842, he married Miss Rebecca Stanley, then of Shelby 
County, but a native of Ross County, Ohio, where she was born June 
28, 1823, and came to Shelby County in 1835 with her mother, her father 
being dead. Mr. and Mrs. Cole settled on his father’s home farm, re- 
mained until 1845, when they moved to Sidney, where he engaged in 
mercantile business, which he conducted with success for several years. 
In 1849 they moved back on the home farm in Turtle Creek Township, 
where they now reside, and has since been giving his attention to farm- 
ing. He reared a family of seven children — two sons and five daughters. 
His son, Isaac O. Cole, died in the war of 1861; the other six children 
are living. He served as trustee of Turtle Creek Township for a number 
of years. 

Robert Ewing, 

an old and influential citizen of this township, is so well and favorably 
known that he scarcely needs an introduction to the readers of this vol- 
ume to-day; but the work is for the future, when the men of yesterday 
and to-day will live in recorded history, and there his name must be en- 
rolled. The son of Thomas and Fannie (Stewart) Ewing, he was born 
in County Donegal, Ireland, on the 17th of March, 1805. While in his 
childhood his mother died, and he was then taken in charge by his 
maternal relatives— the Stewarts — with whom he lived until the year 
1821, when he came to America with his uncle, Anthony Stewart. On 
their arrival in the United States they proceeded to Newark, Maryland, 
where they located, and Robert, then sixteen years of age, entered school 
for the first time as a pupil. Here he continued his attendance about two 
or three months each winter during the next five years, which is the full 
measure of his school life. Still his education must not be measured by 
the same rule, for he was ever a student at home, where he lived in the 
midst of books, of which he made constant and close companions. By 
his perseverance in this direction he acquired more than the ordinary 
common school education of that day, although, perhaps, never attend- 
ing school a greater period than a year in his whole life. With this start 
he went early in 1828 to New London Cross Roads, in Chester County, 
Pa., where he secured a position as clerk in a store. The same year he 
cast his first presidential vote for General Jackson, an act of which he 
is still proud. He continued his clerkship until 1830, when he resigned, 
and coming to Ohio visited Perry County, where he purchased a farm, 
and gave his attention to its improvement and cultivation during the 
next six years with a success hardly to be expected of one of his previ- 
ous inexperience. In 1836 he sold his farm, and coming to Piqua en- 
tered into partnership with Dr. D. Ashton in the drug trade, under the 
firm name of Ashton & Ewing. About 1842 the firm bought a farm 
near Lockington, in Washington Township, this county. This farm con- 
tained a sawmill and woollen factory on the bank of Loramie Creek, and 
these mills were operated by the proprietors in connection with their 
drug trade in Piqua. In 1843 the partnership was dissolved by mutual 
consent, Mr. Ashton retaining the drug store and Mr. Ewing taking the 
mill property at Lockington. In 1843 Mr. Ewing began the erection of 
a flouring mill near his other mills, the country being at that time greatly 


in need of such an institution. This mill was completed and put in ope- 
ration some time the next year, and Mr. Ewing at once moved from 
Piqua to the property which he was then operating. So it was, that for 
several years his attention was given to the varied interests and demands 
of the farm, the woollen mills, the flouring and sawmills except for a 
short period, during which he rented his mills and gave his whole atten- 
tion to his farm. In 1858 he moved to a farm previously purchased, 
which was situated in south half of section 21, Turtle Creek Township, 
but the next year found hin^back at his old Lockington home. In 1862 
he again returned to his Turtle Creek farm, which he has constituted his 
home since that date, and where he now resides. In 1848 he married 
Miss Harriet E., daughter of William and Jane Mellinger, one of the 
pioneer families of the county. Miss Harriet was born in Washington 
Township June 11, 1821, and after eighteen years of married life fell 
into that dreamless sleep called death, on the 18th of March, 1866. Her 
loss was deeply mourned by a husband and seven children, besides a 
large number of devoted friends who knew her but to esteem her. The 
children were named Sarah J., Margaret F., Laura A., William R., Ella 
N., Emma E., and Wallace, all of whom are still living except Margaret, 
whose death occurred September 5, 1876. 

Mr. Ewing after something of an eventful life, now well advanced in 
years, finds himself surrounded by all the comforts of life, which perse- 
verance, industry, and energy can reap. Summed up, his life is a proof 
of the maxim that “ labor overcomes all things,” and that the banner of 
life should bear upon its face the word “pluck,” and not “ luck,” for the 
former is a hero, the latter a coward. Labor, mental and physical, is 
the all in all of genius, the all in all of success, and the life before our 
contemplation knew no such word as fail, for to that life labor was om- 
nipotent. 

Andrew S. MoCldre, 

deceased, was born in Augusta County, Va„ November 19, 1802. He 
was brought to Ohio by his parents, Andrew and Mary McClure, in 
1811, who settled on Sugar Creek, Greene County, where young McClure 
passed his minority days on a farm. He married Miss Jane Hutchinson, 
then of Greene County, Ohio, but a native of Kentucky, where she was 
born June 27, 1807. Mr. and Mrs. McClure settled in Greene County 
on a farm, remained until April, 1834, when the}' came to Shelby County, 
entered, and settled on a part of section 9, Turtle Creek Township, on 
which they passed the remainder of their days. He died June 20, 1874. 
His death was caused by being thrown from a horse on the pike between 
the Fair Ground and the Infirmary. His companion survived him until 
October 29, 1876. They reared a family of ten children, viz., John F., 
Andrew H., Margaret J., Mary A. S., James, William A., Sarah E., 
Rachel E., Martha A., and George F. George F. is now dead. The 
other nine children are all married and have families. Mr. McClure 
made farming his business through life. 

William A. McClure, 

fourth son of Andrew S. McClure, was bom in Turtle Creek Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, on the 29th day of October, 1836. His minority 
days were spent on the farm with his parents. He received a common 
school education. On the 21st day of August, 1860, he married Miss 
Loretta Carey, daughter of Thomas M. and Cyntba Carey, born in 
Turtle Creek Township, Shelby County, Ohio, April 19, 1841. Mr. and 
Mrs. McClure settled in Turtle Creek Township on the farm in section 
8, on which they have since resided. Their union has resulted in twelve 
children, nine of whom are now living, six sons and three daughters. 
The three that are deceased are Artie B., died August 18, 1869. Laura 
Ann and Bonnie Ray died November 20, 1881, their deaths being only 
three hours apart, and they were buried in one grave. Mr. McClure 
has made farming his vocation, and now owns three good farms, one in 
Turtle Creek Township, on which he now resides, one in Franklin Town- 
ship, and one in McLean Township. 

Joseph Campbell 

was born in Miami County, Ohio, July 17, 1827. He was brought to 
Shelby County by his parents, John and Elizabeth Campbell, in 1835 or 
1836, who settled on section 30, Turtle Creek Tdwnship, where John 
Campbell died in April, 1843, leaving his wife, with eight small children, 
viz , Joseph, Susan, Robert, Margaret, Jackson, John, Elizabeth, and 
Mary A. Susan married Kcnley Cecil, and moved to Miami County, 
where she died. Elizabeth was drowned in Turtle Creek when at the 
age of six years. The remaining sir children are still living. In about 
eighteen months after the death of Mr. Campbell, Mrs. Campbell married 
Edward Beck, with whom she lived and reared four children, two sons 
and two daughters. She died October 29, 1858. 

Joseph Campbell, subject of this sketch, remained on the farm until 
he had attained the age of seventeen years, or in 1844, when he began 
working at the shoemaker trade, which he followed about five years. In 
1849 he engaged as a partner in the sawmill business, manufacturing 
and dealing in all kinds of hard wood lumber, which he conducted eigh- 
teen months, and at the end of which time he returned to his trade, which 
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he made his vocation about six years, when he turned his attention to 
farming, and now owns about 217 acres of good land in Turtle Creek 
Township. 

On the 8th day of April, 1852, he married Miss Julia A. Lenox, daugh- 
ter of James and Sally Lenox. Miss Lenox was born in Turtle Creek 
Township, Shelby County, Ohio, April 12, 1834. Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell settled in Lockport, remained five years. In 1857 they moved on 
the Mellinger farm in Washington Township, on which they remained 
about two years as tenants. In 1859 they moved on the Johnston farm 
in Washington Township, Miami County, remained one year. In 1860 
they returned to Shelby County, purchased, and moved on a farm in 
Cynthian Township, on which they remained five years, or until 1865, 
when he purchased and moved on the farm in section 18, Turtle Creek 
Township, where they now reside. They have a family of seven children, 
John H., Laura R., Clara E., Flora I., Jesse G., Sally L., and Cora J. 
Mr. Campbell filled the office of trustee of Turtle Creek Township one 
year, and land appraiser of the township for 1880. He is looked upon 
as one of Turtle Creek’s leadiug and enterprising citizens. 

James Hall, 

deceased, was born in Virginia October 2, 1788. He was a bricklayer 
and stone mason by trade, which he followed as his principal business 
for many years, and then he turned his attention to farming, which he 
made his business during the remainder of his days. January 9, 1817, 
he married Miss Ruth Mills, of Virginia, born May 9, 1798. Shortly 
after their marriage they came to Ohio, and located in Montgomery 
County, remained about seventeen years, or until 1834, when they moved 
to Miami County, remained about thirteen years. In 1847 they came 
to Shelby County, purchased 160 acres of land in the south half of 
section 4, Turtle Creek Township, on which they passed the remainder 
of their days. Mr. Hall served in the war of '1812. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1862. His companion survived him until February, 1867. They 
reared a family of ten children, viz., Jonathan P., George H., Amanda 
M., Martha E., James M., Thomas W., William D., Joseph L., Mary E., 
and John D., all of whom are yet living except James M. and Joseph L. 
James M. was killed by lightning in Sidney in July, 1857. Joseph L. 
died December 24, 1849. 

Thomas M. Hall, 

son of James and Ruth Hall, was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, 
July 6, 1827. He came to Shelby County with his parents in 1847, and 
settled in Turtle Creek Township. He has made farming his principal 
business, and now owns one-half of his father’s home farm in section 4, 
Turtle Creek Township, where he now resides. October 15, 1857, he 
married Miss Amanda J., daughter of John and Ella Hutchison. Miss 
Hutchison was born in Greene County, Ohio, December 5, 1834, and was 
brought to Shelby County by her parents in 1835, who settled in Turtle 
Creek Township on section 16. Mr. and Mrs. Hall settled on a farm in 
Turtle Creek Township, and have since resided in Turtle Creek with the 
exception of one year, during which time they were residents of Franklin 
Township. They moved on the farm where they are now living in 1869. 
They have a family of six children, viz., R. Ella, Mnrtha M., John F., 
Ida M., Eva J., and Anna E. Mr. Hall filled the office of trustee for 
Turtle Creek Township two terms. 

David H. Bushman, 

son of William H.and Druscilla Bushman, was born in Clermont County, 
Ohio, January 9, 1840. In August, 1864, he came to Shelby County, 
and on the 9th day of March, 1865, he married Miss Catharine, daughter 
of Samuel and Jane Elliott, born in Dinsmore Township, Shelby County, 
Ohio, September 22, 1843. Mr. and Mrs. Bushman settled on the farm 
in section 33, Turtle Creek Township, on which they have since resided. 
They have three children, viz., Joseph E., Mary L., and Edna M. 

Otho H. Leapley, 

son of Jacob and Louisa Leapley, was born in Franklin Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, August 28, 1841. He received a common school 
education. His minority days were spent on the farm with his parents. 
August 23, 1860, he* married Miss Mary, daughter of Samuel J. and 
Nancy Stone. Miss Stone was born in Auglaize County, Ohio, August 
17, 1838, and came to Shelby County with her parents in 1841, who 
located in Clinton Township. Mr. and Mrs. Leapley settled on his 
father’s home farm in Franklin Township, remained five years, or until 
1865, when they moved to Iowa, and remained 'until the spring of 1867, 
when they returned to Shelby County, and have since been residents of 
the county. They now reside in Turtle Creek Township, on a farm in 
the south half of section 9. They have five children, three sons and two 
daughters. He makes farming his avocation. 

William Herbert, Retired Farmer. 

In Berkshire County, England, on the 13th day of December, 1803, 
Mr. Herbert was born. He served as an apprentice at the blacksmith 


trade seven years, which he made his business many years, until 1851, 
when he turned his attention to farming, which he has since made his 
occupation. June 2, 1833, he sailed from London docks on the ship 
Armata for America, and landed in New York City after passing nine 
weeks and three days on the water. He located in Newark, New Jersey, 
and remained about one year, when he began travelling, and after travel- 
ling over parts of Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, he located in 
Clarke County, Ohio, where, on the 27th day of April, 1838, he married 
Miss Sarah Kingham, then of Clarke County, Ohio, but a native of En- 
gland, where she was born February 16, 1810, and came to Clarke 
County, Ohio, with her parents in 1832. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert settled 
in Springfield, Ohio, and remained one year. In 1839 they moved to 
Harmony, Clarke County, and remained twelve years, until in 1851, when 
they came to Shelby County, purchased and moved on the farm in sec- 
tion 1, Turtle Creek Township, where they now reside. They reared 
a family of seven children, William G., Joseph K., John J., Sarah E., 
Martha S., Thirza C., and Ruth M. William G. served three years in 
the war of 1861. Joseph K. served one year in the late war. 

John C. Ritter. 

In Germany, on the 18th day of November, 1817, Mr. Ritter was 
born. October 18, 1858, he married Miss Elizabeth Stevens, a native of 
Germany, born March 13, 1832. They settled in Germany and remained 
one year, until 1859, when they immigrated to America. They sailed 
from Bremen October 19, and after a six weeks’ voyage on the water, 
they landed in New York City December 1, 1859. From thence they 
continued their journey southwestward until they reached Kentucky, 
where they located and remained six years, or until March, 1865, when 
they came to Shelby County, Ohio, purchased and moved on a farm of 
eighty acres of land in section 5, Turtle Creek Township, on which they 
now reside. They have a family of four children, viz., Conrad, Mary, 
Emma A., and Bessie. Mr. Ritter has made farming his vocation 
through life, and, by the general appearance of his farm and the im- 
provements thereon, we would consider him one among the leading 
farmers in the township. 

John A. Steele, 

deceased, a son of Martin and Jane Steeele, was born in Greene County, 
Ohio, December 30, 1838. He came to Shelby County with his parents 
and settled on the farm in section 9, Turtle Creek Township, June 8, 
1865. He married Miss Sarah J. Fee, daughter of John and Jane Fee, 
born in Turtle Creek Township, Shelby County, Ohio, November 15, 
1831. Mr. and Mrs. Steele settled on the southeast quarter of section 
9, Turtle Creek Township, remained a few months, and then moved on 
the farm now owned by W. Fee, same township, and remained four years, 
or until 1869, when they moved on his father’s home farm in section 9, 
Turtle Creek Township, which is now owned by his widow, Mrs. Sarah 
J. Steele and son, — William S. Steele, — on which Mr. Steele passed the 
remainder of his days. He died March 16, 1877. 

William Hunter, deceased. 

In the County of Mayo, Ireland, Mr. Hunter was born in December, 
1800. He was a son of John and Jane Hunter, who were natives of Ire- 
land. He followed dealing in grain for a number of years while in his 
native country. In February, 1840, he married Mias Mary Gallagher, 
born in the county of Mayo, Ireland, in 1818, daughter of Edward and 
Catharine Gallagher. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter remained in their native 
county about seven years, or until 1847, when they immigrated to Amer- 
ica, sailing from Sligo, Ireland, and after a voyage of six weeks they 
landed in Quebec, Canada, some time in June. From there they con- 
tinued their journey on the River St. Lawrence, until they reached 
Kingston, where they located, until some time in 1848, when they came 
to Ohio, and located in Cleveland. They remained in Cleveland until 
in 1851, when they moved to Licking County, Ohio, and remained until 
in April, 1863, when they came to Shelby County, purchased and moved 
on the farm in fractional section 33, Turtle Creek Township, now owned 
and occupied by his widow and children, where Mr. Hunter died March 
12, 1878. They reared a family of eight children, viz., John M., Catha- 
rine, Martin, James, William, Francis, Mary J., and Anna R. All .are 
yet living except James, William, and Anna R. Francis Hunter was 
elected clerk of the court of Shelby County in the fall of 1881, which 
position he is now filling. 

Wilhelm Schmidt 

was born in Germany on the 10th day of July, 1828. ne attended 
school until he had attained the age of fourteen years, when he began 
working at the baker’s trade, and after remaining three years as an 
apprentice, he began travelling and working at his trade as a journeyman 
in different places. He continued his travelling about ten years. In 
1855 he returned to his home. His inclinations led him to the study of 
medicine, and while travelling he read medicine until 1862 or ’3, when he 
began practising on the homoeopathic theory, and has since followed 
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the practice of medicine in his own family and among his acquaintances. 
Some places where he has been located he gained for himself a large 
practice in his prpfession, meeting with good success. Of late years he 
has not paid much attention to his profession, but given his attention to 
farming. He has been married twice. His first marriage was in 1854, 
with Miss Sophia Cloudies, born in Germany, November 30, 1814, by 
whom he had two children, one of whom is now living, Fredrica W. P. 
His companion died in May, 1858. July 18, 1859, he married Miss Hen- 
rietta Wenke, born in Germany June 5, 1835. Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt 
came to America in 1864, and located in Marion County, Ohio, and 
remained three years, when they came to Shelby County and settled in 
the vicinity of Port Jefferson. They remained in that vicinity about 
three years, when they moved north from Port Jefferson about five 
miles. In this neighborhood they lived until December, 1880, when he 
purchased and moved on the farm in section 5, Turtle Creek Township, 
where they now reside. By his second marriage he has eight children, 
three sons and five daughters. 

James W. Sharp, 

a son of Joseph and Jane Sharp, was born in Clarke County, Ohio, August 
9,1851. His mother died November 17, 1851. He was brought to Shelby 
County in 1852 by his father, and placed under the care of Amos Fee, with 
whom he remained until he grew to manhood. He received his education 
in the common schools of Turtle Creek Township, and the normal school 
at Sidney. In October, 1871, he began teaching school, whieh he has 
since made his vocation during the winter months of each year, and the 
remainder of his time has been given to farming. He now owns a farm 
of eighty acres in section 4, Turtle Creek Township, on which he now 
resides. September 30, 1879, he married Miss Lottie L. Cannon, 
daughter of Thomas S. and Lovenia Cannon, by whom he has one child, 
a daughter. 

William A. Russell, 

eldest son of Joshua and Jane Russell, was born in Clinton Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, March 13, 1837. He received a common school 
education, also attended school at Sidney several months, but the prin- 
cipal part of his education was obtained by application to his books at 
home. In 1856 he began teaching school, which he made his vocation 
during the winter months, about six years; and during the summer 
months of that time he gave his attention to farming. Since 1862 he has 
given his undivided attention to farming, stock-raising, and dealing, 
making cattle a specialty. September 26, 1865, he married Miss Laura 
A. Beck, daughter of Edward and Elizabeth Beck, born in Turtle Creek 
Township, Shelby County, Ohio. March 23, 1848, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
settled on the farm, section 28, Turtle Creek Township, on which they 
have since resided. They have six children, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. He filled the office of trustee of Turtle Creek Township two years, 
and land appraiser one year. 

William G. Moore, Farmer; P. O., Hardin. 

Mr. Moore is a son of John and Sarah Moore. He was born in War- 
ren County, Ohio, near Franklin, December 29, 1813. His education 
consists of what could be obtained in the common schools. Ho was 
brought up on a farm, and has made farming his business through life. 
In 1818 he came to Miami County with his parents, where in November, 
1835, he married Miss Mary A. Favorite, then of Miami County, but a 
native of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, where she was born May 14, 1814. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore settled in Miami County, until in the fall of 1850, 
when they came to Shelby County and settled on a farm in Turtle Creek 
Township, where they have since resided. They reared a family of six 
children, viz., Margaret, Almedia, Catharine, Sarah, John W., and Jacob 
F. Margaret and Sarah are now dead. John W. Moore served near four 
j'ears in the late war. He was with Sherman on his march to the sea. 
Mrs. Moore died March 5, 1832. 

Robert McCullough, Farmer ; P. O., Hardin, Ohio. 

Mr. McCullough was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, April 29, 1816. 
He is a son of James and Mary McCullough. His boyhood days were 
spent on a farm. May 3, 1838, he married Miss Jane Hoey, of Colum- 
biana County, born July 30, 1818. They settled in their native county 
and remained eight years, when they moved to what is now Auglaize 
County, Ohio, and settled on 120 acres of land, three miles southwest 
from Wapakoneta, on which he resided over thirty years. In 1877 he 
came to Shelby County, and purchased a part of section 25, Turtle Creek 
Township, where he now resides. His companion died January 11, 1857, 
leaving five children, viz., Susan, Margaret J., Sophia, James, and John 
M. John M. died December 23, 1880. December 5, 1861, Mr. McCul- 
lough married Margaret Downey, daughter of Walter and Mary Downev, 
born in Morgan County, Ohio, August 26, 1825, and came to Shelby 
County in 1852 and settled in Franklin Township. By this union he has 
two children, Martha A. and Clark D. 


Thomas Shaw, 

deceased, was born in Pennsylvania December 20, 1780. His parents 
died when he was yet a small boy, and he was brought up among stran- 
gers. He came to Ohio some time prior to 1811, and located near Day- 
ton, where on the 3d day of January, 1811, he married Miss Mary Cox, 
daughter of Benjamin and Hester Cox. Miss Cox was born in Kentucky, 
November 25, 1793. When she was but five years of age, her father was 
massacred by the Indians. Miss Cox came to Ohio with her mother and 
stepfather, and settled near where Fort Loramie was located, some time 
prior to the year 1810. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shaw settled near Fort Loramie, where they remained 
several years. In 1812 he entered the army, in which he served about 
one year. In 1821 or ’2 they moved to Turtle Creek Township, leased 
a part of section 30, and remained a few years. He then moved on the 
William Moore farm north of Hardin, and remained until 1826 or ’7, 
when he purchased twenty acres of land in section 19, Turtle Creek 
Township, on which he made improvements and moved his family. He 
afterward purchased sixty acres more, adjoining his first purchase. On 
this land he passed the remainder of his days. He died July 12, 1849. 
His companion died January 7, 1875. They reared a family of eight 
children, Marj*, James, Jane, Hester T., Margaret, John T., Elizabeth 
W., and Benjamin C. 

Mark Wilson, Farmer and Teacher ; P. O., Hardin, Ohio. 

Mr. Wilson is a son of Jesse and Abigail Wilson, who were pioneers 
• of Washington Township. He was born in Shelby County, two miles 
south of Hardin, March 2, 1832. He was educated in the common 
schools of his native township, and in the schools at Sidney. In 1850, 
he began teaching school, and has since made ' teaching his profession, 
teaching at least five or six months during the winter season of each 
year, excepting four winters, during which time he was engaged in the 
mercantile business at Hardin Station. 

In 1860 he began dealing in general merchandise at Hardin Station, 
also acting as ticket, express, and freight agent for the C. C. C. and I. 
R. R., and filled the office of postmaster. In 1867 he retired from the 
mercantile business, and moved to land in the northeast quarte’r of sec- 
tion 30, in Turtle Creek Township. He has since then made other pur- 
chases of laud, until he now owns two hundred acres in the same section. 
February 11, 1858, he married Miss Mary A. Harrison, daughter of 
Isaac and Isabella Harrison, then a resident of Perry Township, Shelby 
County, but a native of Montgomery County, Ohio, where she was born 
November 11, 1838. By this union he has ten children, four sons and 
six daughters. Mr. Wilson filled the office of clerk for Turtle Creek 
Township two years. 

Moses Russell, 

deceased, a soldier of the war of 1812, was born in Augusta County, 
Virginia, July 29, 1775. He was a carpenter and cabinet-maker by 
trade, which he made his principal vocation for many years, or until his 
settlement in Shelby County, when he turned his attention to clearing 
land and farming until his death. He married Miss Jane Ross, born in 
Virginia in February, 1779. They settled in their native State, and re- 
mained until the fall of 1811, when they came to Ohio and located in 
Greene County, remaining nearly twentj’-three years. In March, 1834, 
they came to Shelby Co., and settled on the farm now owned and occu- 
pied by their son Moses Russell, on which they passed the remainder of 
their days. Mrs. Jane Russell, wife of Moses Russell, died February 13, 
1845. Mr. Russell died March 13, 1851. They reared a family of seven 
children, viz., Jane, William, Joshua, Elizabeth R., Moses, Margaret L. 
R., and Mary J. Only three of the children are now living, viz., William, 
Joshua, and Moses, all residents of Shelby County. William resides in 
Franklin Township, Joshua in Clinton Township, and Moses lives on the 
old home farm in Turtle Creek Township. 

Moses Russell, Farmer; P. O., Sidney, Ohio. 

Mr. Russell is a son of Moses and Jane Russell, deceased. He was 
born in Greene County, Ohio, May 25, 1812, where he passed his minority 
days. In 1834, yet a single man, he came to Shelby County with his 
parents, and settled in Turtle Creek Township dn the farm where he now 
resides, in section 16. He has made farming his vocation, and now owns 
two hundred and fifty acres of good land, eighty acres of which is in 
Turtle Creek, one hundred and thirty acres in Franklin, and forty acres 
in Clinton Township. He filled the office of township trustee for Turtle 
Creek Township about four years. In 1843 he married Miss Mary A. 
Laughlin, daughter of John and Jane Laughlin. Miss Laughlin was 
born in Jefferson County, Ohio, August 25, 1819, and came to Shelby 
County with her parents in 1839, and settled in Turtle Creek Township. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell settled on his father’s home farm in section 16, 
Turtle Creek Township, where they have since resided. They reared a 
family of six children, viz., John F., Margaret J., Mattie E., Moses R., 
Elizabeth A., and Mary B. 
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Stephen Geiffis, 

eon of William and Letitia Griffis, was born in Warren County, Ohio, 
February 22, 1829. In 1841 he moved with his parents to Jay County, 
Indiana, and remained six years, when they returned to Warren County, 
Ohio. In 1861 he came to Shelby County and located in Turtle Creek 
Township, where he purchased eighty-seven acres of timber land in the 
northwest quarter of section 7. March 25, 1862, he married Miss Sarah 
E., daughter of John N. and Mary Slaybaugh, who was born in Miami 
County, Ohio, October 1, 1845, and came to Shelby County with her 
parents in 1850. Mr. and Mrs. Griffis lived on different farms as tenants 
until October, 1867, when they moved on their own land in Turtle Creek 
Township, on which they have since resided. He has since that time 
made other purchases of land, and now owns a farm of one hundred and 
forty-eight acres. He has a family of nine children, six sons and three 
daughters. 

John Baldwin, 

deceased, was born in Virginia in 1810. He was brought to Montgomery 
County, Ohio, by his parents when yet a small boy, where he grew to 
manhood. In 1834, yet a single man, he came to Shelby Count}- and 
located in Turtle Creek Township, where he purchased eighty acres of 
land in section 2, on which he made improvements and passed the re- 
mainder of his days. In October, 1843, he married Miss Margaret Shaw, 
daughter of Thomas and Mary Shaw, born near Hardin. Shell)}- County, 
Ohio, October 28, 1822. Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin settled on his land in 
Turtle Creek Township, where Mr. Baldwin died September 30, 1874. 
His companion is living on the home farm. They reared a family of 
eleven children, five sons and six daughters. Two of the sons are now 
deceased. 

Amos Baker, Farmer; P. 0., Sidney. 

Mr. Baker is a son of Martin and Eve Baker. He was born in Clarke 
County, Ohio, March 4, 1825. He is a carpenter by trade, which, in con- 
nection with farming, has been his avocation through life. Januar}- 5, 
1854, he married Miss Sarah, daughter of Daniel Baker, born in Clarke 
County, Ohio, January 31, 1827. Mr. and Mrs. Baker settled in Clarke 
County and remained a few months, when they came to Shelby County, 
and moved on the land which now comprises his well-improved farm in 
section 17, Turtle Creek Township, on which he has since resided. His 
companion died March 26, 1868. On the 31st day of March, 1874, l e 
married Miss Sibbie Ensey, daughter of Matthias and Margaret Ensey, 
born in Sidney, January 3, 1841. Mr. Baker filled the office of trustee 
of Turtle Creek Township two years. 

John F. Campbell, Farmer; P. O. Sidney. 

Mr. Campbell is a son of John and Elizabeth Campbell. He was born 
in Turtle Creek Township, Shelb}- County, December 28, 1836. He re- 
ceived a common school education. He has made farming his vocation, 
aud now owns a good farm of one hundred and seventy acres, ninety 
acres in section 21, and eighty acres in section 20, Turtle Creek Town- 
ship, on which he is now conducting the business of farming with suc- 
cess. November 21, 1865, he married Miss Malinda Strouse, daughter 
of Adam and Barbara Strouse. Miss Strouse was born in Montgomery 
County, Ohio, January 30, 1848, and came to Shelby County with her 
parents in 1852, who settled on the farm now owned by Jacob Zimmer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell settled on the farm in Turtle Creek Township, 
where they now reside. They have two children, Sitlie D. and Sherman S. 

John N. Slaybaugh, Retired Farmer. 

In Adams County, Pennsylvania, on the 28th da}- of May, 1812, 
Mr. Slaybaugh was born. He is a son of John and Susannah Slay- 
baugh. He received a common school education. In 1837 he came 
to Ohio and located in Clarke County, where on the 29th day of Decein- 
ber, 1839, he married Miss Mary R. Hatton, of Clarke County, bora in 
1815. Mr. and Mrs. Slaybaugh settled in Clarke County and remained 
until 1842, when they moved to Miami County, remaining nine years. 
In 1851 they came to Shelby County, and settled on a piece of land in 
McLean Township, on which they lived eight years, or until 1859, when 
they moved to Turtle Creek Township, and settled on the land in section 
12, which now comprises his improved farm. They reared a family of 
seven children, viz., Thomas C., Levi, Daniel W., Sarah E., Joseph L., 
Bathilda C., and Mary W, Daniel W. is now deceased. Mr. Slaybaugh 
died March 24, 1864. On the 17th day of December, 1864, Mrs. Slay- 
baugh married Mr. Marley, with whom she is now living. Two of his 
sons, Thomas C. and Levi, served in the war of 1861. 

Jacob Mabklky, Retired Farmer; P. O., Sidney. 

Mr. Markley is a son of Andrew and Elizabeth Markley. He was 
born in Maryland March 29, 1820. When he had attained the age of 
eleven years, or in the fall of 1831, he came to Ohio with his parents, 
located near Wooster, Wavne County, and remained about eighteen 
mouths, or until in 1833, when they went to Champaign County, where 


Jacob Markley passed his minority days on a farm. In April, 1841, he 
married Miss Catharine Shanley, of Champaign County, born October 
8, 1818, daughter of John and Catharine Shanley. By this union he 
had three children, only one of whom is now living, viz., John Markley, 
who resides in Turtle Creek Township. Mrs. Markley died October 17, 
1844. On the 24th day of October, 1846, he married Miss Lucinda Lat- 
imer, then of Champaign County, daughter of Thomas and Leah Lati- 
mer. Miss Latimer was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, April 25, 1827, 
and came to Champaign County with her parents in 1839. By this 
union Mr. Markley had one child, viz., Susannah Markley. In April, 
1858, he, with his family, came to Shelby County, and settled on a farm 
in Salem Township, remaining ten years, or until September, 1868, when 
they came to Turtle Creek Township, and purchased and moved on a 
farm of sixty-seven acres in section 7, on which they have since resided. 

John Markley, 

son of Jacob and Catherine Markley, was horn in Champaign County, 
Ohio, January 27, 1843, and came to Shelby County with his father in 
1858. On October 28, 1861, he enlisted in Company B, 66th O. V. 1., 
and served his country faithfully until December 22, 1864, when he was 
honorably discharged from the service. He was with Sherman on his 
march to the sea. He was engaged in the battles of Gettysburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, and several other hard contested battles. He was taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Port Republic, June 9, 1862, and served two months 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, and one month at Bell Island prison. On the 
13th day of September, 1862, he was paroled and sent back to the Union 
lines. In 1868 he came to Turtle Creek Township, where, on the 14th 
day of September, 1873, he married Miss Bathilda C., daughter of John 
N. and Mary R. Slaybaugh, born in Shelby County, Ohio, August 15, 
1854. Mr. and Mrs. John Markley settled on the farm in section 12, 
Turtle Creek Township, on which they have since resided. They have 
a family of two children, daughters. 

John E. Heston, Farmer; P. O., Sidney. 

Mr. Heston is a native of Adams County, Pennsylvania, born January 
22, 1826. When he had attained the age of eleven years, or in 1837, he 
came to Ohio with his parents, Thomas and Elizabeth Heston, and located 
in Northampton, Clarke County, remaining three years, or until 1840, 
when they moved to Springfield, where Elizabeth Heston, mother of 
John E. Heston, died in the fall of 1841. Some time during the winter 
of 1841-’2 he began working at the cooper trade on Mad River, six miles 
north of Dayton, where he remained about three montfis, when he came 
to Piqua, Miami County, where he followed the business of coopering 
for a number of years. In November, 1848, he married Miss Eliza J. 
Clark, of Piqua, Ohio, born July 24, 1824, daughter of Isaac and Mar- 
garet Clark. By this union he has three children, Dora L., Clara A., 
and Charles E. Mr. Heston remained in Piqua until 1859, when he 
moved to Shelby County with his family, and purchased the farm in 
section 32, Turtle Creek Township, on which he has since resided. Since 
coming to this county Mr. H. has given a part of his time to his trade 
in connection with farming, until 1881, when he gave up his business of 
coopering, and has since that time given Jiis entire attention to farming, 
which he is now conducting with success. He filled the office of justice 
of the peace three years. 

Dr. Wilson V. Cowan, 

one of the old class of medical practitioners in this county, was born 
near Urbana, Ohio, January II, 1816. After receiving such education 
as the public schools afforded, he attended Miami University, and in 
1836 began the study of medicine under the instruction of Dr. Hughes, 
of Oxford, Ohio. After nearly four years’ study at Oxford, he attended 
one course of lectures at the Ohio Medical College of Cincinnati, and in 
1841 went to Careysville, Champaign County, and began the practice of 
medicine. Later found him located at Hardin, but in 1843 he returned 
to Cincinnati, and the next year graduated from the Ohio Medical Col- 
lege of that city, lie then returned to Hardin and resumed the practice 
of his profession, in which he continued until 1856, when he was elected 
to the Lower House of the General Assembly. In 1861 he joined the 
Fremont Body-Guards as assistant surgeon, and served until the disor- 
ganization of that body. He then enlisted in the 34th Ohio Zouaves as 
acting assistant surgeon, but about eighteen months later was promoted 
to the ‘position of surgeon of the 1st Ohio Cavalry. A little later he 
became brigade surgeon, in which capacity he remained until physical 
disability necessitated his discharge from the service. Upon his return 
home he resumed his practice as far as his health would permit, to which 
he devoted the remainder of his life. He was married April 10, 1845, to 
Miss Mary J. Betts, who was born in Cincinnati November 1, 1829. 
Alter an active career of many years, he died March 23, 1874, leaving a 
wife and six children and a whole community to mourn his loss. His 
surviving children are named John B., Charles S., Harriet A., Marion 
F., Carrie M., and Lou F., while Carrie M. and Harriet A. are deceased. 
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Dr. Charles S. Cowan, 

son of Dr. Wilson and Mary J. Cowan, was born in Hardin March 3, 
1850. He was educated at the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, 
Mount Union College, and the Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. He 
then read medicine under Drs. Conklin and Toby at Sidney, Anally 
graduating from the Miami Medical College of Cincinnati in 1880. He 
then fully entered upon the practice of medicine at Hardin, where he is 
still engaged in professional labors. On April 15, 1875, he married Miss 
Anna M., daughter of William and Margaret Thomas, of this county. 

Martin Baker, Farmer; P. 0. McCartysville. 

On Mad River, Clarke County, Ohio, Mr. Baker was born July 15, 
1831. He is a son of Martin and Eve Baker. In 1854 he came to 
Shelby County, and settled on the west half of section 16, Turtle Creek 
Township. On the 18th day of October, 1*55, he married Miss Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Samuel and Rachel Harshbarger, who was born in 
Turtle Creek Township, Shelby County, June 14, 1838. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker settled on bis land, and have since been residents of Turtle Creek 
Township except four years, three years of which time they were living 
in Clarke County, Ohio, and one year they spent in the west. They 
moved on the farm where they now reside in 1876, which is located in 
section 2, north of boundary line. They hatve a family of five children, 
two sons and three daughters. 

William A. Bcrroub, Retired FarmeT. 

Mr. Burrous was horn in Kent County, Delaware, October 16, 1793. 
When he had attained the age of seventeen years, or in 1810, he came 
to Ohio with his uncle, and located in Greene County. April 16, 1812, 
he entered the army, and served six months. In January, 1816, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Gray, by whom he reared three children, viz., 
Elizabeth, Matthias, and Jonathan. Mrs. Burrous died in 1836. Se|>- 
tembor 4, 1838, he married Miss Maria Verner, who was born January 
20, 1810, by whom he lias five children, viz., Anthony, Elizabeth, William, 
Benjamin, and Mary J. Benjamin and William served in the war of 1861. 

In October, 1839, Mr. Burrous came to Shelby County, and settled on a 
part of section 33, Turtle Creek Township, on which he lias since resided, 
and made farming his vocation until old age and* feeble health compelled 
him to retire from business. 

Stephen M. Young 

was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, April 27, 1825 ne is a son of 
Philip and Nancy Young, who came to Shelby County in 1831, and set- 
tled in Franklin Township, where Stephen M. passed his minority days 
on the farm with his father. December 2, 1847, he married Miss Mary . 
A., daughter of Lewis and Margaret Woodruff, who was born in Cin- 
cinnati September 28, 1824, and came to Shelby County with her parents 
October 25, 1836, who settled in Washington Township two miles south 
of Hardin. Mr. and Mrs. Young settled on his father’s farm. They 
lived on several different farms in Shelby County until 1862, when he 
moved to a farm of forty acres, on which they have since resided. He 
now owns a farm of sixty-four acres. August 18, 1861, he enlisted in 
Company B, 20tb O. V. I., served until March 16, 1862, when he was dis- 
charged from the service on account of disability. He filled the office 
of trustee of Turtle Creek Township six years. 

Noah Rauch 

was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, November 2, 1836. He moved to 
Miami County with his parents, John and Catharine Rauch, in 1850, 
and located in Newberry Township. In 1855 he began working at the 
carpenter trade, which he made his vocation for a number of years. 
December 21, 1865, he married Miss Elizabeth Fetter, of Miami County, 
born November 1, 1840, daughter of Daniel and Mary Fetter. 

Mr. and* Mrs. Rauch settled in Miami County, and in the spring of 
1866 he purchased and moved on a farm in Newberry Township, which 
he conducted in connection with his trade and the business of threshing 
for several years, in 1876 he sold bis farm and came to Shelby County, 
purchased, and moved on the farm in section 1, Turtle Creek Township, 
on which he has since resided. Since his settlement in this county he 
has made farming his vocation, giving thejnisiness his entire attention. 

In April, 1879, he was elected justice of the peace of Turtle Creek 
Township, which position he is now filling. His companion died July 
6, 1880, leaving him wilh three children, Cora A., Charles B., anil Mary 
C. March 24, 1881, he married Miss Margaret J. Woodruff, daughter 
of Alfred and Christena Woodruff, who was born August 14, 1855. By 
this union he has one child, Alda D. 

John H. Creeoan, Dealer in General Merchandise, Hardin, Ohio. 

Mr. Creegan was born in Burlington, Iowa, October 22, 1845. He is 
a sou of Daniel Creegan, who was a former resident of Shelby County, 
but afterward a citizen of Burlington, Iowa, where he died some time 
during the winter of 1864-65, from injuries received while in the army. 
His lather, James Creegan, was one of the early surveyors of Shelby 
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County, and John H. Creegan, subject of this sketch, is the only survivor 
of the name now living in Shelby County who is a descendant of the old 
surveyor Creegan. March 13, 1864, John H. Creegan enlisted in Com- 
pany C, 2d Iowa V. V. I , and served until August 6, 1865, when he was 
discharged from the service. In the fall of 1865 he purchased a brush 
factory, which he conducted until the fall of 1867, manufacturing all kinds 
of brushes. He then engaged in the business of contracting and build- 
ing, which he conducted several years. In 1868 he came to Ohio, and 
located in the neighborhood of Sidney, where he continued in this busi- 
ness of contracting and building. In 1869 he emigrated to Nebraska, 
remained until 1873, when he returned to Shelby County, and, on the 
22d day of May, 1873, he married Miss N. Cecil, daughter of Boston 
and Sarah Cecil, of Turtle Creek Township, and then returned to his 
home in Nebraska. In 1875 he and his wife went to California, and 
located in Nevada County, remained until the winter of 1878, when he 
returned to Shelby County, and settled in Hardin, where he carried on 
bis business as a carpenter until April, 1880, when, leaving his wife in 
Hardin, he went to Colorado Springs under contract to superintend a 
job of carpenter work, remained about nine months, and then returned 
to his home in Hardin. In March, 1881, he succeeded G. Sechman in 
the mercantile business in Hardin, which he has since been conductiug 
with success. 

William Thomas 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, June 7, 1832. He is a son of 
Benjamin and Rebecca Thomas. In 1848 he came to Shelby County 
with his father, and settled in Turtle Creek Township, near Hardin. 
When he had reached the age of eighteen years, he began working at 
the carpenter trade, which he followed until 1865, when he purchased an 
interest in a steam saw-mill* located near Hardin, which he has since 
been conducting with success, manufacturing and dealing in all kinds 
of hard wood lumber. 

February 2, 1854, he married Miss Margaret Sturgeon, who was born 
in Turtle Creek Township, Shelby County, in 1831, daughter of Robert 
G. Sturgeon. By this union he has three children, one son and two 
daughters. He is one of the present trustees of Turtle Creek Township. 

William Bell, 

deceased, was born in Fauquier County, Virginia, Feb. 18, 1796. He was 
brought up on a farm, and he made farming and clearing land his prin- 
cipal vocation through life. He served in the war of 1812, and some 
time after his death his family received a land warrant from the Govern- 
ment calling for eighty acres of land, and a few years later a second 
warrant calling for another eighty acres, was received by his family for 
his services during that war. Nov. 24, 1818, he married Miss Rebecca 
Davis, of Fauquier County, Ya., where she was born Aug. 1, 1793. She 
was a daughter of Rev. William F. R. Davis, a Revolutionary soldier, 
and an early settler of Turtle Creek Township. Mr. and Mrs. Bell settled 
in their native county and remained until 1823, when they came to Ohio 
and located in Gi^eene County. Ten years later, or the spring of 1833, 
found them located on the north half of section 16, Franklin Township, 
this county, where they remained three years, when he sold his half 
section of land in Franklin Township, and moved his family on section 
32, Turtle Creek Township, near Hardin. On this farm they passed the 
remainder of their days. He died Jan. 15, 1845. His companion survived 
him until March 29, 1862. They reared a family of eight children, viz., 
Mary E., Edwin E., Rachel F., William M., Hamilton J., Thomas C., 
Martha A., and Loviita J. Mary E. Bell died Sept. 22, 1843; Edwin E. 
and William M. now reside on the home farm near Hardin ; Richard T. 
lives in Sidney; Hamilton J. resides in Cincinnati; Thomas C. is living 
in Oregon City, Oregon; Martha A. and Lovina J. are now living in 
Greene County, O. Thomas C. Bell served about three years in the war 
of 1861. 

Edwin E. Bell 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, February 20, 1824. He is a son of 
William and Rebecca Bell. He came to Shelby County in 1833 with his 
parents, located in Franklin Township, and remained about three years, 
when they moved to Turtle Creek Township, where young Bell grew to 
manhood. January 11, 1848, he married Miss Laura M. Clough, then of 
Oxford, Ohio, but a native of Clermont County, Ohio, where she was 
born December 12, 1822, daughter of John P. and Minerva Clough. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bell settled on the north half of his father’s home farm near 
Hardin, on which they have since resided. They have a family of five 
children, viz., Laura E., John W., Horace E., Frank, and Charley V. 

Mr. Bell filled the office of treasurer for Turtle Creek Township one 
year, the office of trustee two years, clerk one year, and constable one 
year. He owns a farm of eighty acres, which is a part of his father’s 
home farm. 

William M. Bell 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, May 31, 1827. He came to Shelby 
County with his parents in 1833. April 12, 1858, he married Miss 
Josephine H. Thompson, daughter of Mark and Asenath Thompson. 
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Miss Thompson was bom in Butler County, Ohio, Oct. 6, 1831, and catne 
to Sidney with her parents in 1835. Mr. and Mrs. Bell settled on the 
south half of his father's home farm, near Hardin, where they have since 
resided. They have three children, viz., Herbert R., Ada J., and Martha 
I. Mr. Bell filled the office of township clerk for Turtle Creek Township 
near twenty years, and acted as trustee of the township six years. He 
has made farming his vocation, and now owns a good farm, which is a 
part of the home farm. 

Richard Lenox, 

deceased, a native of Virginia, was born in 1783. When yet a small boy 
he wns taken to Maryland, where he passed his minority days. On the 
2d day of August, 1808, he married Miss Elizabeth Malahan, of Mary- 
land, who was horn in 1792. They settled in Maryland, remained seven 
years, when they came to Shelby County, entered, made improvements, 
and settled on the south half of the Is. E. quarter of section 31, Turtle 
Creek Township. He remained one year; then, on account of some 
threats made by the Indians which camped in that neighborhood, he 
became alarmed and moved his family to Hocking County, where they 
remained about one year, or until 1817, when they returned to their 
home near Hardin, where they passed t he remainder of their days. His 
companion, Elizabeth Lenox, died Aug. 23, 1870. He survived her 
until May 16, 1874, when he died at the age of ninety-one. They reared 
a family of eleven children, viz., John, Amanda, Calvin P., Julia, Ham- 
ilton, Nancy, Sabina, James, Mary, Richard A., and Adaline E. Calvin 
P., Julia, and Nancy, are now dead. James Lenox served three years 
in the war of 1861. Richard A. Lenox is the only one of the family that 
is now residing in Turtle Creek Township, and he now owns and is living 
on his father’s home farm. May 13, 1852, he married Miss Sarah A., 
daughter of Bennett and Susannah Thomas, who was born in Montgom- 
ery County, Ohio, March 13, 1830. Mr. and Mrs. Lenox settled on his 
father’s home farm near Hardin, where they have since resided. They 
have a family of six children, two sons anti four daughters. 

Dr. Charles H. Moore, 

'son of James and Elizabeth Moore, was born in Cumberland County, 
New Jersey, April 1, 1842. He received his education in the schools of 
Wilmington, Del., and at Champaign, Illinois. July 10, 1861, he entered 
the army as a private in Company 1, 2d Illinois Cavalry, and served as 
such near three years, or until the spring of 1864, when lie reenlisted as 
a veteran in same company and regiment. Shortly after his reenlist- 
ment he was appointed as hospital steward, and while performing the 
duties of a steward he began the study of medicine during the latter 
part of the winter of 1864-5. Shortly after the close of the war he went 
with his company to Texas, and while in Texas he acted in the capacity 
of assistant surgeon until Jan. 1, I860, when he was honorably discharged 
from the service of the United States. He then returned to his home 
in Champaign, 111., where he continued the study of medicine until he 
went to Ann Arbor, Michigan, where he attended one term of lectures, 
and from thence to Philadelphia, where he graduated in the class of 1868 
in the Medical University of Pennsylvania. In 1869 he began the prac- 
tice of his profession at Humboldt, Kansas, and two and one-half years 
later found him located in Hardin, where he has since been engaged in 
his professional labors. April 30, 1874, he married Miss Elizabeth A., 
daughter of Hugh ami Mary E. Wilson, by whom he has one child, a 
daughter. 

George P. Savage, deceased. 

Tn Amherst County, Virginia, on the 23d day of December, 1776, Mr. 
Savage was born. When at the age of twenty-one years, or in 1797, he 
left home for a trip south, and one year later found him at Fort Massac, 
on the Ohio River, where a part of the United States troops under the 
command of Captain Thomas Pastuers was stationed. When he reached 
that place he found himself far from his friends and destitute of money. 
The Captain offered him sixteen dollars as a bounty, eight dollars per 
month as wages, and a commission of sergeant of the company, pro- 
viding he would enlist for five years. He accepted the Captain’s offer, 
and in September, 1798, he enlisted and entered the service of the United 
States. He served as sergeant of the company until the expiration of 
his term of enlistment, which expired in Sept. 1803, when he was honor- 
ably discharged from the service. He then continued his journey south- 
ward, and a few months later found him at Natchitoches, on Red River. 
Here a part of the U. S. troops were stationed, under the command of 
Captain Shamburgh. Here he again entered the service of the U. S. 
as orderly sergeant of an artillery company, and served as such until 
discharged from the service in 1807 — in all making near nine years of his 
life spent in the U. S. Army. After leaving the army he determined 
to return to his native home in Virginia, so he turned around and 
began to travel northward. After wandering from one place to an- 
other, stopping for awhile at different places, he reached home in 1810, 
after an absence of fourteen years. Shortly after he left home in 1797 
Iiis parents received word that he had been billed by the Indians and 
buried near Crab-apple Orchard, Keutucky, and as they had not heard 


| from him after he left home, they supposed the report to be true. The 
reader can imagine the surprise and joy of the parents at the return of 
their son whom they had supposed to have been dead for several years. 
Dec. 27, 1812, he married Miss Elizabeth Miller, of Virginia, born Nov. 

! 21. 1787, by whom he had five children, viz., Catharine, John J., Nancy, 

Wilson, and Margaret, all of whom are now dead except John J. Savage, 
who resides in DeKalb County, Missouri. He came to Ohio with his 
family and located in Montgomery County, where his companion died, 
leaving him with five small children. August 7, 1823, he married Miss 
I .Catharine Miller, of Virginia, where she was born April 1, 1792. By 
this union he reared four children, viz., Elizabeth, Moses, Washington, 
and Hannah, all of whom are now dead except Washington, who now 
resides in Turtle Creek Township, on the old home farm. In 1825 or ’6 
he came to Shelby County with his family, and settled in Washington 
Township, on the farm now owned by John Alexander, on the canal. 
Here he engaged in keeping a public house in connection with farming, 
which he conducted successfully for several years, or until 1839, when 
he purchased the farm in section 33, Turtle Creek Township, now owned 
and occupied by his son, Washington Savage, on which he passed the 
remainder of his days. He. died May 13, 1847. His companion died 
July 21, 1852. 

Washington Savage, 

son of George P. Savage, was born in Washington Township, this county, 
Jan. 26, 1831. He was reared on a farm, and has made farming and stock- 
growing his avocation through life. March 11, 1851, he married Miss 
Mary E. Gump, daughter of George W. and Sarah Gump. Miss Gump 
was born in Miami County, O., Feb. 1, 1833, and came to Shelby County 
with her parents in 1836. Mr. and Mrs. Savage settled on his father’s 
home farm in Turtle Creek Township, where they have since resided. 
Their union resulted in ten children, viz , George W., Sarah C., Alice A., 
John F., William E., Edwin M., Charles L.., Winfield S., Sarah E., and 
Adelia P. Sarah C. is now dead. Mr. S. filled the office of treasurer of 
Turtle Creek Township about five years. 

JonN Morris, 

deceased, was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, January 29, 1790. 
When he was .yet a small boy he came with his parents to Dayton, Ohio, 
where he grew to manhbod. In 1812 he enlisted in Captain John F. 
Fleming’s company of Ohio militia, and marched forth with his com- 
rades to face the British lion, which at that time was rampant. When 
peace was declared he received an honorable discharge from the United 
States service. He received no pension until in 1871, when, through the 
exertions of his attorney, J. S. Conklin, he was awarded eight dollars a 
month as a survivor of the war of 1812. After the close of the war he 
returned to his home in Dayton, where he engaged in the boating busi- 
ness. He would load a flat boat with what he thought would sell most 
readil}' in the Southern cities, and float it down to New Orleans, where 
he would sell his merchandise and boat as well, and walk all the way 
back to Dayton. Getting tired of this unsettled life, he turned his at- 
tention to farming, which he made his principal avocation until old age 
compelled him to retire from business. In 1 836 he came to Shelby Count}', 
entered, made improvements, and settled on a piece of land in Cynthian 
Township, on which he lived until 1871, when he left his farm, came to 
Turtle Creek Township, and made his home with his nephew, George W. 
Gump, for two years, or until 1873, since which time he made his home 
with his niece, Mrs. Washington Savage, of Turtle Creek Township, 
where he died January 18, 1881, at the advanced age of ninety-one years, 
lacking eleven days. He was never married. 

Abraham Rinehart, 

deceased, was born in Greenbrier County, Virginia, January 27, 1801. 
He was a son of Peter and Barbara Rinehart, who came to Ohio in 1804, 
and located in Fairfield County, remaining until in 1826 or ’f, when they 
came to Shelby County and settled in Perry Township, where they passed 
the remainder of their days. Peter Rinehart served in the war of 1812. 
He was a native of Germany, and came to America with his parents a 
short time prior to the war of 1776. His father was killed while serving 
in the Continental army during the Revolutionary War. 

Abraham Kiuehart, subject of this sketch, was brought to Ohio by 
his parents in 1.804. In ls24 he married Miss Catharine Bretz, of 
Fairfield County, where she was born in 1802, daughter of Jacob and 
Elizabeth Bretz. Mr. and Mrs. Rinehart settled in Fairfield County and 
remained until 1831, when they came to Shelby County, and settled on 
a piece of land one and a half miles north of Sidney, on which he lived 
about one year, or until 1832, when he moved to Sidney, where his 
companion died in October, 1836, leaving him with a family of four 
small children, viz., David B., Anna, Barbara, and Elizabeth. Barbara 
is now deceased. Elizabeth, now Mrs. Levi Ewing, resides in Sidney. 
Anna, now Mrs. John Key, lives in Perry Township. David B. resides 
in Hardin, Shelby County. In May, 1845, Mr. Rinehart married Miss 
Elizabeth Consoliver, of Shelby County, by whom he had six children, 
three of whom are now living — Jacob F., now a citizen of Texas ; John 
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W., now a resident of Sidney; and Benjamin W., who lives in Pember- 
ton, this county. In 1855 or ’6, he moved to Pemberton, Perry Town- 
ship, where he died in November, 1817. 

Rev. David B. Rinehart 

was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, November 21, 1825, and came to 
Shelby County with his patents, Abraham and Catherine Rinehart. 
His mother died when he was eleven years of age, or in 1836. He then 
went to live with his grandfather, Peter Rinehart, in Perry Town- 
ship, with whom lie remained one year, or until 1837, when he went 
back to Fairfield County and made his home with his mother’s sister, 
where he attended school until 1841, when he returned to Shelby 
County and begun teaching school in Perry Township. In 1843 he went 
to Dayton, Ohio, where he learned the baker and confectionery trade, and 
a few years later found him located in Sidney, engaged in the baking 
and confectionery business, which, in connection with a grocery and pro- 
vision store, he conducted with success until 1861, when, leaving his 
home and business, he was one among the first men in the county to 
respond to the call from the Government for soldiers, and on the 6th 
day of April, 1S61, he enlisted in Company K. 15th O. V. I., for three 
months. He was discharged at the end of four mouths, being kept 
one month over his time of enlistment. Hu went out with the Benton 
Cadets as 2d lieutenant and served a short time, when he was appointed 
quartermaster, and remained as 'such until his discharge, and returned 
home, remaining one month, when the company was re-organized as 
Company K, 20th 0. V. I., for three years, or during the war. In this 
company he was commissioned us 1st lieutenant, and served as such 
until February, 1.863, when he resigned his office and returned home on 
account of physical rlisability. In the spring of 1864 he went out as 
captain of Company K, 134th O. N. G., and served four months, or until 
the expiration of the time of enlistment of the company. Soon after 
his return home from the army he engaged in the mercantile business at 
Montra, which he conducted about three years, and then sold his store 
and retired from the business. While engaged in business at Montra 
he was licensed as a local minister of the M. E. Church, and traveled 
one year as a supply on the circuit under the directions of the elder. 
In 1867 he began to prepare for the ministry, and in September, 1 SOU, he 
was admitted into the conference and ordained as a minister of the M. E. 
Church, and has since that time been engaged in his professional labors. 
He is now located in Hardin, where. he is engaged on the third year of 
his pastoral labors on the Hardin circuit. He has been twice married — 
first, on the 4th day of February, 1846, to Miss Julia A. Bachar, of Fair- 
field County, Ohio, by whom he had two children, one of which is now 
living, viz., Margaret I. His companion died in 1849. On the 21st day 
of Novemver, 1850, he married Miss Catharine Etherington. By this 
union he has three children, viz., William A., Clara J., and Anna. 

William W. Cecil, 

deceased, was born in Pulaski County, Virginia, October 8, 1786. On 
the 19th day of September, 1808, he married Miss Anna C. Wygal, of 
same county, born September 24, 1787. In the fail of 1812, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil came to Ohio and located in Clarke County, remaining one 
winter, or until in the spring of 1813, when they came to Shelby County, 
and settled on section 17, Washington Township, on which he resided 
until 1862, when he left his farm ami moved to Piqua, Miami Count} - , 
where he died September 12, 1865. He was married three times. His 
first wife died April 8, 1830, leaving him with a family of nine children, 
viz., Bryan S., Purlina, Rhoda, Mary E., Boston, Virginia, Ellen, Reuben, 
and De Witt C. Only three of the number are now living, viz., Bryan 
8., Rhoda, and Boston. July 13, 1833, he married Mrs. Lydia Mellinger, 
nee Carey, by whom he had two children, John M., and Anna. Mrs. 
Cecil died August 1, 1838. He then married Mrs. Elizabeth Stephens, 
November 15, 1840, who was born February 27, 1794, and died August 
3, 1856. Mr. Cecil was one of the first associate judges of Shelby County, 
when the court was held at llardin. He was elected commissioner of 
Shelby County in 1833, and served one term. He was elected justice of 
the peace soon after his settlement in Washington Township. His son, 
Boston Cecil, now resides in Turtle Creek Township. 

Thomas J elly, 

deceased, was born in the County Down, Ireland, August 22, 1807, 
where he grew to manhood. May 11, 1827, he married Ellen Henderson, 
a native of Mahonan County, Ireland, where she was born July 17, 1811. 
In the fall of 1828 they emigrated to America, and located in Pennsyl- 
vania, remained until 1836, when they moved to Kentucky, where Mr. 
Jelly ilied near Lexington June 10, 1847, leaving a wife and six children 
to m’ourn the loss of a husband and father. By industry and economy 
Mrs. Jelly managed to keep her children together, and rear them to be 
men and women (and, in fact, none of them have left her yet except one 
daughter, who was taken away by death). In 1868 Mrs. Jelly, with her 
children, viz., Robert, Elizabeth A., Susan, William J., Hugh, and 
Thomas, came to Shelby County, purchased and settled on the west half 


of section 25, Turtle Creek Township, where they now reside. Since 
their settlement in this county one of the daughters, Eliza A., died. One 
of the sons, William J. Jelly, enlisted in the 14th Kentucky Cavalry, 
Company H, 1st Battalion, in August, 1862, and served until Septem- 
ber, 1863, when he was discharged from the service. 

Bennett Thomas, Retired Farmer. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Washington County, Md., October 25, 1806. 
He is a son of Tomny and Elizabeth Thomas. In 1828 he came to Ohio, 
and located in Montgomery County near Dayton, where, on the 30th 
day of April, 1829, he married Miss Rebecca Rideuhour, then of Mont- 
gomery County, but a native of Maryland, where she was born July 4, 
1806, and came to Montgomery County in 1826. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas settled near Dayton, Ohio, remained until 1848, 
when they came to Shelby County, purchased, and moved on the north- 
west quarter of section 31, Turtle Creek Township, on which he now - re- 
sides. He reared a family of eight children, viz., Sarah, William, John, 
Mary, Frank, Eli, Tomny, and Rebecca. His companion died October 
14, 1876, and on the 1 4th day of April, 1881. he married Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hager, nie Measel, of Dayton, Ohio, with whom he is now living. 

Robert Wilson, deceased, 

a son of Robert and Esther Wilson, was born in Washington County, 
Pa., December 11, 1802. In March, 1829, he, in company with his 
father’s lamily, came to Shelby County, Ohio, ami located in Washing- 
ton Township on the farm now owned by Morris Honnell, where his 
parents passed the remainder of their days. His father, Robert Wilson, 
died July 29, 1829. Ilis mother, Esther W'iison, died in 1834. 

In 1833 Robert Wilson, subject of this sketch, married Miss Sarah 
Shaw, then of this county, daughter of John and Margaret Shaw, who 
was born in Kentucky November 16, 1813. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson settled 
on his father’s home farm in Washington Township, remained until 
1853, when he sold the home farm, and purchased the east half of 
section 33, Turtle Creek Township, on which he died October 13, 1868. 
His companion is still surviving him, and is now living in Sidney. He 
made farming his principal avocation through life. He filled the office 
of township trustee for several years. He was the father of four chil- 
dren, only one of whom is now living, viz., John It. Wilson, who was 
born in Washington Township, this county, April II, 1839. He received 
a common school education, also attended school at Sidney several 
terms. In 1862 he began teaching school, which he followed as a pro- 
fession about fourteen years, or until 1876, when he engaged in the mer- 
cantile business at Hardin Station, which he conducted with success 
about fouryears, or until April, 1880. when he retiied from the business, 
moved his family to the village of Hardin, where they now reside, and 
he has sinee been giving his attention to farming. He is now serving 
on his second term as justice of the peace of Turtle Creek Township. 
He is also the present clerk of the township. November 1, 1866, he 
married Miss Martha E. Burton, of this county, who was born January 

27, 1839, daughter of Joshua and Anna Burton. By this union he has 
two children, viz., Robert E. and Hugh L. S. 

Joseph Patten, 

deceased, was born in Bourbon County, Ky., June 16, 1786. His educa- 
tion consisted of what could be obtained in the common schools of his 
minority days. He was brought upon a farm, and he made farming, in 
connection with teaming, his avocation through life. February 15, 1810, 
he married Miss Margaret Shannon, of Kentucky, where she was born 
January 27, 1785, by whom he had one child, which died when but four 
years of age. His companion died July 19, 1811. On the 27th day of 
October, 1812, he married Miss Abigail, daughter of Thomas and Rachel 
Stephenson, who was born in Kentucky February 9, 1790. Mr. and 
Mrs. Patten came to Ohio in the fall of 1830, purchased a farm of 167 
acres in Orange Township, Shelby County, on which he passed the re- 
mainder of his days. He died May 10, 1854. His companion survived 
him until December 30, 1867, when she died in Sidney, at her son’s, John 

S. Patten, at the age of seventy-seven years. They reared a family 
of ten children, viz., William Patten, born in Kentucky July 5, 1813; 
Rachel A. Patten, born in Kentucky December 16, 1814; Margaret S. 
Patten, horn in Kentucky September 18, 1816; Joseph C. Patten, born 
in Kentucky December 15, 1818; Thomas S. Patten, born in Kentucky 
January 6, 1821 ; John S. Patten, born in Kentucky May 29, 1823 ; Hugh 

T. Patten, born in Kentucky October 3, 1825; Sarah J. Patten, born in 
Kentucky June 16, 1827; Mary E. Patten, born in Kentucky February 

28, 1830; Robert A. Patten, born in Ohio June 14, 1833. 

Four of the above-named chi^lrcn are now dead, viz., Joseph C. Pat- 
ten, died September 3, 1837; Rachael A. Patten, died September 5, 
1839; Mary E. Patten, died January 12, 1854; John S. Patten, died 
July 2, 1881. 

The other six children are now residing in Shelby County. Robert 
A. Patten served nearly four years in the war of 1861. 
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Hugh T. Patten, 

son of Joseph and Abigail Patten, was born in Bourbon County, Ky, 
October 3, 1825, and came to Shelby County with his parents in 1830. 
He received a common school education. He has made farming and 
stock growing his principal avocation, and he now owns a good farm 
near Hardin, in section 30, Turtle Creek Township, on which ho has 
resided since 1853. On the 19th day of November, 1857, he married 
Miss Lucinda, daughter of John and Susan Heffclman, who was born in 
Montgomery County, Ohio, February 14, 1835, and came to Shelby 
County with her parents in 1842. By this union Mr. Patten has seven 
children, three sons and four daughters. 

Oliver B. Blake, Farmer; P. O. Sidney. 

Mr. Blake is the second son of John and Matilda Blake. He was 
born in Perry Township, Shelby County, Ohio, March 9, 1834. • He re- 
ceived a common school education. He was reared on a farm, and made 
farming his avocation until January, I860, when he engaged in the 
butchering business in Sidney, which he conducted with success about 
nine years, or until 1869, when he purchased and moved on a farm in 
section 21, Turtle Creek Township, and again turned his attention to 
farming. In the fall of 1879 he purchased a part of section 21, same 
township (joining his home farm on the south), on which he moved his 
family in January, 1880, where they are now residing. On the 9th day of 
September, 1861, he married Miss Mary A., daughter of Matthew and 
Margaret A. Ensey, who was born in Clinton Township, Sheiby County’, 
October 4, 1837. They have a family of four children, three sons and 
one daughter. 

John M. Lenox, 

son of John and Hettie Lenox, was born in Auglaize County, Ohio, May 
25, 1850. He was reared on a farm, and has made farming his vocation. 
March 31, 1872, he married Miss Kate Ryan, of Auglaize County, 
daughter of James and Julian Ryan, where she was born August 3, 
1855. In the fall of ls76 Mr. and Mrs. Lenox came to Shelby County, 
purchased, and moved on the farm in section 25, Turtle Creek Town- 
ship, where they now reside. They have two children, Flora J. and 
William B. 

Henrt V. Wilson 

was bora in Washington Township, Shelby County, Ohio, November 
30, 1841. He fs a son of Hiram J. Wilson, who was one of the pioneers 
of Washington Township, of which he was a resident about fifty-seven 
years. On the 18th day of August, 1861, Henry V. Wilson, subject of 
this sketch, enlisted as a private in Company B, 20th O. V. I. ; served as 
such until December 31, 1863, when he was discharged on account of 
re-enlistment, and, on the 1st day of January, 1864, he re-enlisted as a 
veteran in same company’ and regiment. February 1, 1865, he was com- 
missioned commissary sergeant, which office he filled until July 15, 1865, 
when he was honorably discharged from the service. He was actively 
engaged in the following-named battles: Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862; Ray- 
mond, Miss., May 12, 1863; Champion Hills, May 16, 1863; the Siege 
of Vicksburg; Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia; Atlanta, Georgia, where, 
on the 22d day of July, 1864, he was wounded by a musket ball, which 
rendered him unable for service. He returned home on a furlough, and 
it was not until November 4, 1861, that he returned to his regiment able 
for duty, and participated in the battles of Savannah, Georgia, and 
Orangeburgh, South Caiolina. Also several other minor engagements. , 
Soon after the close of the war he returned to his home in Washington 
Township. 

November 15, 1866, he married Miss M. Adelia, daughter of John and 
Phcbe Betts, who was born in Washington Township, this county, 
May 2, 1848. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson settled on a farm in their native 
township, remained until March, 1868, when he purchased and moved 
on the farm in section 32, Turtle Creek Township, on which they now 
reside. They have four children, viz., Ernest C., Frank E., Nina M., 
and Loie J. 

John Ewing, Farmer; P. O. Sidney. 

Mr. Ewing was born in Jefferson County, Ohio, January 13, 1822, and 
came to Shelby County with his parents, Samuel and Margaret Ewing, 
in the spring of 1835, and settled in Washington Township, as elsewhere 
mentioned. He is a carpenter by trade, which he made his vocation 
about twelve years, and the remainder of his time has been given to 
farming, which he has conducted with success. He now owns a farm of 
180 acres of good land in section 33, Turtle Creek Township, on which 
he lias resided since 1855. On the 20th day of November, 1855, he mar- 
ried Miss Hndassa J., daughter of Arthur and Eliza Glasgow, who was 
born in Adams County, Ohio, June 26, 1826, and came to Shelby County 
with her parents in 1832 or ’33. By this union .Mr. Ewing has a family 
of five children, viz., Frank A., Mary E., Wirt A., Lizzie J., and Low E. 


Samuel Harbbbarger 

was born near Dayton, Ohio, May 16, 1814. He was brought up on a 
farm, and has made farming his avocation through life. November 23, 
1831, lie married Miss Rachel Baldwin, of Montgomery County, Ohio, 
where she was born March 29, 1807. In 1832 Mr. H. came to Shelby 
County, entered the west half of the northwest quarter of section 2, 
Turtle Creek Township, on which he erected a cabin, and moved his 
family in August, 1833, where he has since resided. He reared a family 
of seven children, viz., James H., Aaron B., Elizabeth, Mary M., Elvira, 
Hester, and Rebecca A. Elvira is now dead. Mrs. Harshbarger died 
September 18, 1878. On the 24th day of February, 1880, he married 
Mrs. Jane Robbins, nee Hardisty, with whom he is now living. He 
filled the office of township trustee for several years. 


LORAMIE TOWNSHIP. 

This township occupies the southwest corner of the connty, and is 
seven miles from east to west, and five miles from north to south. It is 
crossed from the northeast corner to the centre of the west line by the 
C. C. C. & I. R. R., on which are located two stations. The northeast 
corner of the township is crossed by the canal and Loramie Creek. Nine 
Mile Creek traces in a general course from west to northeast, and enters 
the Loramie near Houston. A few minor streams enter Nine Mile Creek 
from the south, which are small, but still facilitate drainage. 

The surface for the most part is level, and the west side is even low 
and flat. The soil is rich, and yields abundantly of tiie cereals and 
grasses. The villages are small, and consist of Houston, North Hous- 
ton, Mt. Jefferson, and Russia. The settlement is old and the commu- 
nity wealthy. 

Settlement. 

The settlement of this township dates back to the times immediately 
following the war of 1812. Indeed, a few settlers appear to have found 
this locality, and commenced rearing new homes in the new country, not 
only during the period of that strife, but anterior thereto. There was 
Samuel McClure, with his wife and children, who settled in section 9, 
on land now owned by J. W. Akin, prior to 1812. There may have 
been other settlers who came here as early, but real growth dates from 
about the year 1814, or immediately alter the withdrawal of hostile 
forces from this section, the theatre Of war having been pushed north- 
ward. Let us pause and glance at some of the settlers, and produce a 
chapter, which, 

“ Like the one 

Stray fragment of a wreck which thrown 
Willi the Inst vessel's name ashore 
Tells who they were that live no more.” 

About 1814 Robert Houston, afterward a prominent citizen, came here 
with his family, and settled where the village of Houston now stands. 
The same year found David Houston and family locating on a part of 
the south half of section 8. The next year William and John Houston 
moved here with their families; the former settling in section 5, and the 
latter in section 8. In the autumn of 1815 William Morrow came here 
from Cumberland, Pa., with his wife and six children, and settled on 
section 27. In 1816 William Johnston, of Pennsylvania, settled in sec- 
tion 27, and John Patterson in the same section. In 1817 Win. Skiilen 
came from Westmoreland County, Pa., and settled in section 8. Zebe- 
diah Richardson came prior to this date, and occupied part of section 3. 
Win. Anderson, of Irish descent, moved to section 28, and Thomas 
Wyatt came to section 17 prior to this date. In 1818 Henry Zemer 
settled in section 6, and Jacob Black in section 13. In 1820 we find 
Jacob Everley came to section 13; David Clark to section 19; Henry 
Harp to section 20, and Robert Johnston to section 17. James Harvey 
and family came to section 18 about 1823; Joseph Blackwood to section 
22 the same year, and Joseph Wyatt, now deceased, formerly of Miami 
County, to section 21 in 1831. In 4823 William Johnston, a native of 
Ireland, settled on section 18; in 1832 William Legg came to section 16, 
and in 1826 William Ellis came to section 21, from Miami County; in 
1830 Henry Day, with his wife and eight children, came to section 7; 
in 1837 Jacob S. Apple came from Montgomery County to section 30; 
in 1843 Henry S. Apple came to section 25 from Montgomery County; 
in 1833 John Worley, of Pennsylvania, came to section 25; the next 
year Christian Mader, of Germany, came to the same section; in 1840 
Emanuel Sherer came to section 26; Jacob Rouston, of Maryland, came 
to section 26 in 1833; William Harrup, deceased, of England, caftie to 
section 7 ; in 1839 Peter Wright, of Pennsylvania, settled in Cynthian 
Township, but in 1848 came to section 3 of this township; J. R. Griffis, 
of Butler County, came to section 10 in 1838 or ’39. 

During the years from 1837 to 1844, inclusive, a French community 
grew up in this township and still preserves its identity, especially in the 
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tioned Ni e I m las I) hi i e ™ "1 ece ased ^ a naf i v 1 * ?p er 861116,18 raay be men- 
1852, and settled on secttoH^ Vih™! n '" 8 " 06 ’ " ho came he,e in 
1840 ; J. J. Debrosse caTe to sectioJ 22 ?„ Overcame to section 23 in 
in 1838 to section 23; Joseph Gaible pump ’ , 3 ° “j, B - Malliott came 
Peppiot settled in section 32 in 1 838 I m.it P^- 10 " 24 in 1837 5 Amos 
1848, to section 15; James u"n of t I eltler <*™e in November, 
Simon Richards, of France came in P , oil C8,rae ln ? 835 to section 26 ; 
Bishop, of German birth came in ^SS tn 23 : Frede ™ k 

Delaet, of France, came in 1844 anHppfn 8 1 - 86Ct !° n 27 ! alld Henry 

J'pril H, 1861, *«">» ■». »l»r. Ledi«l 

Officers. 

Clnre. 4 ' C^rk^Sm)w^Rt'char^s(m iUr iVeasif 0 ^ n R^hI^ e tix an ^ Samuel Me- 
appraiser, John Peck. Lister, Hteplmn J ulia n R ° * M6 ° lure - House 
Stewart and Jacob Harp. Fence viewers THnt>l ® u P? rvl80n b Moses B. 

Richardson. Constable, Daniel Williams’. J^olTe Starnes 

Clerk,' Robert J 0I1 nstoil^'l’reasu rer *Robert 0 M k ci * nd J ? meS John8ton - 
Julian. Appraiser, William GiSn ’ L , ister . Stephen 

visors, William Ski’ilen and Frederick Evet ev ’ovtf * ^ Sl, P er - 
Richardson. August 18 1825 thp y ‘ Gverseer of poor, Jonas 

. the L“ !i'K sr.ZS Tb °“* Wj ’*“ 

n. 

N ni„. justice of Mo ° * ,,e •" ,i wmi *“ 

J«hn 2 .L, »d‘ wirn’T” cETw-.r 1 "^ H r 8ton ' R ° bM 

Stephen Julian. SuTerfisoi lhnS wv^i t ^nght . Treasurer, 
Overseers, William Skillcn and Henry I^haw.^Viewe"? 
son and David Houston, Jr. Constable, Harvey HoIt’t^Thom« 
VV Cl re ^ ned 89 JU8ti6e of th ° P-ce Jnn’e 28. F ° mM 

1829. Trustees, Thomas Wyatt and William Skiilon m w r 

ardson Cte* e i5hI.T Ph . Black r ood ’ Robert Houston, and Snow Rich- 

Wvatt' Cltrk^h?? H rt £now Richardson, and Thomas 

loot' Rob6 t Houston, Jr. Treasurer, Harvey Houston 

1833. Irnstees, all re-elected. Clerk, David Williams Treaauror 

Daniel Houston. Justice, William N. Flinn. ’ ea9urer > 

1834. Trustees, Snow Richardson, William C. Legg, and Joseoh 

John k S?o° Z 1'e, CIe, ' k ’ KObert DUnn ‘ T, '“ r ’ Jol*« %^j£3£, 

tnn 83 'pi r ? ru8te ® 8 )^ 1,iara 2L Flinn, William Morrow, and John Hons- 
4 't ooP e '. k ’ Robert Dunn. Treasurer, John Speer. 

7,. , U8te68 ’ Rarve J r Houston, William N. Flinn, and F. T Whit- 
en, ° e ' k ’ RObC Dimn ' Treasu,er > John Speer- Justice, William N. 

t n n 83 pi T/ U i t ? e8 \F' Whitney » Snow Richardson, and Robert Hous- 
Ross. ° 6rk ’ J ° hn M ‘ RoS8 ' Trca8urur ’ John Speer. Justice, John M. 

ril 1838, r J l TT; J °tf P o Black " ood > Robert Dunn, and Robert Mo- 
C1 “ re l ,, Cl6lk ’ J 1 °.' n M. Ross. Treasurer, John Speer. Ross moved 

24 1 M * J? wn,h, 1 p : *'.' d Robert Houston was appointed clerk October 
34, 1838. Cyrus Jeffries elected justice. 

Tohnatnn T n?^» J ^\, BIackwood ’ Snow Richardson, and John 

lolm R 1 u C ! rk ’ R f 6rt Ho,, . 8ton - Treasurer, John Speer. Justices, 

John B. Johnston and Snow Richardson * 

1840. Trustees, clerk, and treasurer all re-elected. Houston moved 

“MSir- — - — <02 
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..”r LSST 8 Sp “ r ’ “ d Robert D ""»- Ck * “» tn* 

1844. Trustees and clerk re-elected. Treasurer, Asa D. Young 

.»™r Liisr“j„ s s; san*-* M B * u, - v - c,erk * n§ i ~- 

Jjf? 1 Trustees, clerk, and treasurer re-elected, 
elected! Ju8t,ce - Robert Houston. Trustees, clerk, and treasurer re- 

0l ‘ rk ' J - w - J “- 

cm - 

JSKJtoST' 8P * Sr ’ CUrt ’ Q “ r| " Cl.rk •»<! tm. 

.«™ 8 r 5 ^,«rrj„ s .e »c 8 g j - Mcc " iuter - C '" k — 

!!L 2, 7rU8t6ea aad treasurer re-elected. Clerk, J. G. Hunter 

B MilhSTJ’ “ d R,,bert CUrk - “«*«• 

.nJ11 m JrcS , ‘ ! ' etk ’* n,Ure “ Urer " W!l “ l “ 1 - •>»»‘l»«.A-D.To 0 n g 

H.S, TretuweV^A^^Yoiing' k * orrow ’ ® n< ^ T * Johnson. Clerk, 

Tr^r^'rrk^eLtr J * m “ H, " eJ ' '“O J ‘“‘ v«™. 

Tnhn 5 ir‘ s TrU8tees - David Fl'iin, John Gartley, and James Unum Clerk 
858 '17^ Tr r, 8Ur6r ’ Justice,’ David Flinn ’ 

Dv ’ " , ‘ l W - F - Stok ' r 0lCTk ’ 

Rfcb * rt -- 

stan 6 riP,l r H tee8 ’ n hn G m rtley ’ Rdward Frossard, and Thomas John- 
Bland. 0 k ’ H y Day- Trea8U,er ’ Hubert Adams. Justice, William 

1861. Trustees, Johnston, Frossard, and Jacob S. Amde Clerk and 
treasurer re-elected. Justice, John Gartley PI 

.n/S„„ T ™ri“t'w A|,pl ' ,J ’ 0Ob Ed * ,rd Pros “'- <1 ' C1 “ k 

Rurp^fp^il^i 668 . A P ple 'Da.V, and Simon Richards. Clerk and trea- 
surer re-elected. Justice, David Flinn. 

Full 64 ' _ Tru8tee8 i Apple, Richards, and James Harp. Clerk, David 
Flinn. Treasurer, Edward Frossard. ’ 

ikfifl' Trustees and clerk re-elected. Treasurer, Henry Day. 
iocs T ru,tee 3, clerk, mid treasurer re-elected.. 

C1 - k 

cu“ 8 ;„d T SSv ! ,,rd *’ Jo " pb To "*" 1 ' ,ob " W' 1 *" 1 - 

aS 9 .: & w ^C* rd ' , “ <,H - Ecb, "““- c, - rk ' B ^ 

le/ 8 Clerk r sil« eS H JObn Kil, ' an Hergenrather, and George Fess- 

' • erk ’ ,Sllas Hammond. Treasurer, J. S. Apple. 

r r 7 \V J. ru9tee9 ' l rank Didia ' - . John Wright, and Noah Day. Clerk 
C. B. McKinney. Treasurer, J. S. Apple. Y ’ 

Clerk ^C ^ McKi’n^; F ' T Bland ’ Ja6ob Harrup, and Francis Didier. 
iQ'fo rr' McKmney - Treasurer, J. S. Apple. 

n ■ j ut Trl18 m 68 ’ F ‘ DWier, Andrew Mader, and W. W. Ginn Clerk 
DaV,d Fll “ n - Treasurer, Apple. Assessor, J. Voisard. ’ 

mann Ch^rk Tnh’n Her ,f nratller - A - Mader, and Albert Eche- 

1875 Tr,«i h t? ey *,u lre w". rer ’ Apple - Assessor, Voisard. 
la” 5. Trustees, Hergenrather, Maher, and George Mooney. Clerk 
Jeremiah Miller. Treasurer J A. Marshall. Assessor, W. W. Gh'n ’. 

1 876. Trustees, Simon Ricfiards, John Wick, and -Jacob Fessler 
CI ^' Jol l n Gartley Treasurer, J. A. Marshall. Assessor, W. W. Ginn' 

1877. Trustees, Richards, Fessler, and Jacob Day. Clerk and trea- 
surer re-elected. Assessor, Frank Didier. lrea 

Flin 8 „ 78 ' T TrUSteeS ’ ^ ay ’ Jol,n PelI > and W - w - Ginn. Clerk, David 
hlinn. Treasurer and assessor re-elected. 

t i 187 « J‘ USt m 8 ’ Ginn ’ Henry Petter > and E - 0. Baumgartner. Clerk 
Jo i'aBn art m y ' Trea8l,rer < Apple. Assessor, James Voisard. ’ 

Rri=f»' Trustees, Joseph Miller, Winegartner, and Ginn. Clerk, J. De 
Prea8l,rer > Apple. Assessor, A. F. Echeman. 

, . 188L n , ru 1 8te . e8 , Henry Ortman, James Dickerson, and K. Hergen- 
Unum" ° Crk ’ W * J ' F m “' Trea8Urer > F - Didier. Assessor, Daniel * 

. rPn,8te€8 > H - Thirion, J. S. Rhoades, and K. Hergenrather. 

Clerk and treasurer re-elected. Assessor, A. F. Echeman. Pike super- 
intendent, Jacob Day. Constables, D. Fritz and J. W. Apple. Road 
supervisors, D. B. Rauch, S. T. Oliver, Joseph Francis, JaiFs Laman, 

J. J. Fessler, and Martin Fessler. 

Collated Minutes of Becord. 

Orders Issued and Granted in 1824.— No. 23. To Jacob R. Harp for 
one dollar for services os supervisor, dated March 7, 1825; $1.00. No. 
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24. To William Jolinston for one dollar for services as supervisor, dated 
March 7, 1825; $1.00. No. 25. To Jonas Richardson for one dollar and 
seventy-five cents, dated March 7, 1825; $1.75. No. 26. To Samuel 
McClure for one dollar and fifty cents for services as trustee, dated 
March 7, 1825; $1.50. No. 27. To Robert McClure for one dollar and 
fifty cents for services as trustee, dated March 7, 1825; $1.50. No. 28. 
To John Booker for one dollar and fifty cents for services as trustee, 
dated March 7, 1825; $1.50. No. 29. To Snow Richardson for two dol- 
lars for services as township clerk, dated March 7, 1825; $2.00. Total 
amount of orders granted and issued. $10.25. 

Treasurer's Report , March 7, 1825. — No money received, and none 
expended. 

Road Districts in 1825 The trustees convened according to law, and 

laid out the township in the following road districts, to wit: No. 1. 
Commencing at the northwest corner of section 3; thence to the mouth 
of Nine Mile Creek, said creek being the line into William Wright’s im- 
provement (and including said William Wright in said District No. 1); 
thence to include all north of Nine Mile Creek. No. 2. Includes all 
south of the boundary of District No. 1. Robert Johnston township 
clerk. In 1826 the township was divided into three road districts. 

Orders Issued in 1826. — No. 30. To John Booker, trustee, $3.00. 
No. 31. To Thomas Wyatt, trustee, 75 cents. No. 32. To Jacob R. 
Harp, constable, $1.00. No. 33. To William N. Flinn, trustee, $2.25. 
No. 34. To James McCane, supervisor, 75 cents. Total amount of or- 
ders for 1826, $7.75. 

School Districts in 1826 No. 1. Beginning at the northeast corner of 

section 22, town. 9, range 5; thence west in said line to the northeast 
corner of section 20; thence south to the northeast corner of section 29; 
thence west in said line to the Darke County line; thence south to Miami 
County line; thence east on said line to the southeast corner of section 
27; thence north to place of beginning. No. 2. Beginning at the north- 
east corner of section 6; thence south to the northeast corner of section 
19; thence east to Grayson (Washington) Township line; thence north 
in said line to Cynthian Township line; thence west on said line to 
place of beginning. No. 3. Including all the township not included in 
Districts Nos. 1 and 2. . 

List of Householders in these Districts. — No. 1. Win. Morrow, Wm. 
Johnston, John Patterson, James McClure, Wm. Anderson. No. 2. 
Thomas Wyatt, John Houston, Wm. Skiilen, Jonas Richardson, Isaac 
Mann, Wm. N. Flinn, Wm. Gibson, Wm. Flinn, Harvey Houston, Elea- 
zer Hathaway, IIenr 3 ’ llashaw, Robert Houston, Levi Levalcy, Robert 
McClure, Jr., 2d, Robert Houston, Jr., Stephen Julian, Zebcdiah Rich- 
ardson, Snow Richardson, Robert McClure, Robert McClure, Jr., Phebe 
Richardson, James Cannon, Wm. Bodkin, Robert Johnston, Sarah John- 
ston. No. 3. Henry Harp, Anthony Harp, Wm. Johnston, Jr., Wm. 
Houston, Wm. Wright, Joseph Hughs, John Hughs, George Black, 
Jacob Black, James Hervey, George Livingood, Henry Zeuier, Jacob 
Everley, James Myers, Andrew Black, Margaret Clark, David Houston. 

Treasurer's Report for 1827 Received from Thomas Wyatt, J. P., 

fifty cents, being the amount collected by him as a fine ; 50 cents. 

Qraers for 1x27 To Wm. Houston, trustee, 75 cents. John Hughs, 

.constable, $l.ll£. Robert Johnston, trustee. 75 cents. Win. Wright, 
clerk, $2.00. Total orders issued March 3, 1828, for year 1827, $5.1 1£. 

In March, 1828, the township was divided into two school districts, 
with twelve householders in the first, and thirty-three in the second. In 
July three districts were formed, and in November these were reformed, 
so that the first embraced seventeen householders, the second twenty- 
two, and the third fourteen. 

On December 27, 1828, sections 27, 28, 21, and 22 of Loramie Town- 
ship were attached to school district No. 2, of Grayson (Washington) 
Township, in answer to petition. 


Exhibit of Receipts and" Expenditures from March, 1833, to 
March. 1834. 


Dr. 

To amt. remaining in treas- 
ury on first Monday in 

March, 1833 $2 96 

To Wm. Wilson’s note for 

estray 1 00 


$3 96 


Cr. 

By cash paid E. Stewart on 
order No. 26 for Samuel 

McClure $1 70 

By do. paid John Crozier, 

No. 1 1 26 

By Wm Wilson’s note now 

in treasury 1 00 


$1 96 

In 1834 the township was divided into four school districts. In 1818 
six road districts were formed. At an election held in 1843 ninety. eight 
votes were cast; in 1847, sixty-five votes. 

In 1855 twelve road districts were formed, and at spring election one 
hundred and thirteen votes were polled. 

Ear Marks. 

The first volume of township records contains a long list of “ Ear 
Marks and Brands,” from which we reproduce those falling within the 
years 1824-29: — 

1. Moses B. Stewart’s ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep : a crop 
off each ear, and an under bit out of each ear. July 3, 1824. 

2. Snow Richardson’s ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep: a swal- 
low fork out of the left ear. July 3, 1824. 

3. Robert McClure’s (3d) ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep: a 
crop off the right ear, and a half crop of the under side of the left; 
December 27, 1821. 

4. Stephen Julian’s ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep: a crop 
off the right ear, and an upper bit out of each ear. March 7, 1825. 

5. John Booker’s ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep : a crop and 
a slit off the left ear, and two slits in the right. March 7, 1825. 

6. Robert McClure’s, Jr., ear mark of neat cattle, lu gs, and sheep: a 
crop and an upper bit off the left ear, and an under bit out of the right. 
March 7, 1825. 

7. Robert McClure’s ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep: a crop, 
a slit, and an upper bit out of the left ear, and an under bit out of the 
right. March 7, 1825. 

8. Zebediah Richardson’s ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep: a 
swallow fork in each ear, and a hole in the left. July 3, 1825. 

9. Abner Wyatt’s ear mark of neat cattle, hogs, and sheep: a crop off 
the right ear, and an upper slope off the left. October 30, 1825. 

10. Henry Harp: two smooth crops, two slits in each ear, and a bit 
out of the right. March 18, 1826. 

11. Robert Johnston: a crop off the right ear, and a swallow fork in 
the left. March 18, 1826. 

12. James Johnston : a crop off the left ear, and a swallow fork in the 
right. March 18, 1826. 

13. George C. Johnston: aswallow fork in each ear. March 18, 1827. 

14. Wm. Wright: an upper slope off the right ear. August 15, 1826. 

15. Henry Zemer: a crop off each ear, and an under bit out\>f each 
ear. April 27, 1827. 

16. John Wright: an upper slope off the left ear. April 2, 1828. 

17. Robert Houston, Jr.: a crop oil' each ear, a hole in the right, and 
a slit in the left. April 6, 1829. 

18. Robert Houston: a crop off each ear, and a hole in the right. 
April 6, 1829. 

19. Harvey Houston: a crop off each ear, a hole in the right, and two 
slits in the left. April 6, 1829. 

20. Elisha Stewart: a crop off, and slit in, each ear. April 6, 1829. 


Receipts and Expenditures in 1828. 

Receipts, $0 00 % Expenditures, $0 00 

Robert Houston, L. T. C. 

Election. — I do hereby certify that Daniel C. Flinn was elected cap- 
tain of the 2d Company, 2d Regiment, 2d Battalion, 12th Division, Ohio 
Militia, on the 8th day of August, 1829, by a majority of twenty-one 
votes. James Hervey, L. T. Clk. 

In 1831 a “list of hands in road districts,” shows thirty-six in the 
first, fourteen in the second, and twenty in the third district. 

Grand jurors selected in October, 1831: Eleazer Hathaway, Thos. 
Wyatt, Richard Jeffries, Wm. Houston, Robert Houston, Jacob Everley, 
Jr. Petit jurors selected same date: John Crozier, Robert Houston, 
Jr., Robert Johnston, Charles Manrf, Snow Richardson, Joseph Black- 
wood. 

At an election held for State and county officers October 11, 1831, 
fifty-five votes were cast. In March, 1833, the township was divided 
into four road districts. 

Exhibit for 1832 Received from John Crozier one dollar for Sab- 
bath breaking, which sum is now in the treasury for school purposes. 

Orders Issued. — To Harvey Houston, constable, 75 cents. 


Justices of the Peace. 


James Hervey, 1824. 

Robert Houston, 1826. 

Thomas Wyatt, 1827. 

Eleazer Hathaway, 1828. 

William Wright, 1829. 

Boliert Houston, 1830. 

John Crozier, 1831. 

! Wm. N. Flinn, 1833. 

John Crozier, 1834. 

Wm. N. Flinn, 1836. 

John M. Ross, 1837. 

Cyrus Jeffries, Nov. 21, 1838; 
Snow Richardson, Jan. 7, 1840. 
Robert Houston, Dec. 7, 1*40. 
John G Hunter, Dec. 24, 1842. 
Robert Houston, Feb. 13, 1844. 
John W. Day, Dec. 11, 1845. 
Robert Houston, Feb., 1847. Re- 
signed Nov. 12. 1847. 

J. G. Hunter, April 17, 1848. 

, Samuel Clark, 1848. 

Asa D. Young, 1851. 


A. D. Young, 1854. 

Samuel Clark, 1854. 

David Flinn, 1857. 

Wm. Bland, May 1, 1860. Re- 
signed June 8, 1861. 

David Flinn, Oct. 18, 1860. 

John Hartley, 1*61. 

David Flinn, Oct. 23, 1863. 

John Gartley. Sept. 1, 1864. 

Wm. Flinn, Oct. 17, 1866. 

C. B. McKinney, Oct. 15, 1867. 
Wm. Flinn, Oct. 18, 1869. 

C. B. McKinney, Oct. 19, 1870. 
Wm. Flinn, Out. 12, 1872. 

Joseph Voisard, Oct. 20, 1873. 

Win. Flinn, Oct. 20, 1875. 

Joseph Y r oisard, Oct. 18, 1 876. 
Wm. Flinn, Oct. 14, 1878. 

Joseph Voisard, Oct. 18, 1879. 
Jeremiah Miller, Nov. 8, 1880. 

Wm. Flinn, Oct. 19, 1881. 
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Schools. 

About 1827 or ’8, a round-log school-house was built a short distance 
west of where the township house now stands in section 18. This was 
the pioneer school building, and was used for some time, supplied as it 
was with the primitive benches and puncheon floor. Among the early 
teachers were William Wright and C. Wyatt. Prior to the erection of 
the house just mentioned, school had been held at the homes of William 
Skillen and Robert Houston for a period of several years. Of course 
these schools were all sustained by subscription or the voluntary sup- 
port of the settlers. It was during this period, too, that the teacher 
was compelled to “ board round,” an incident to which reference is fre- 
quently made to-day, and which was a feature no teacher would wish to 
see revived. Still it may have appeared as consistent and agreeable to 
the teacher of that day as any other feature of the profession, for it was 
inseparably attached to the profession. But it has been abandoned as 
an incident even, and no efforts are making for its restoration. Schools 
have changed in scope and method since that da} r , for they have ever been 
guarded and nurtured with zealous care. It is proper, too, that it be so, 
for to them a nation, if not a race, is looking for the advancement of its 
people. Particularly must this be the case in a republic, where ignorance 
is the greatest danger and education the greatest security. To the schools 
free institutions look not only for defence but for maintenance and growth. 
At this time the township is divided into the usual sub-districts, and these 
are all in a prosperous and promising condition. The people cannot be 
too- liberal in their support. * 

. Mount Jefferson Presbyterian Church. 

This congregation was organized December 31, 1848, by Rev. .T. A. 
Meeks, of l’iqua, assisted by Rev. W. B. Spencer, of Sidney, and Elder 
William Linn, of Piqua. John G. Hunter was ordained a ruling elder 
on the same date. The organization members were John G. Hunter, 
Charlotte Hunter, James Harper, Jane Harper, Braziliai Gray, Abigail 
Gray, Eliza A. Young, Margaret Blackwood, now Mrs. Thomas Skillen, 
Catharine Young, Elizabeth Diltz, Mary Diltz, Ann Diltz, J. W. Hunter, 
and Maria Hunter. Sefvices were at first held at the house of John G. 
Hunter. A brick church was constructed at Mt. Jefferson, which was 
dedicated January 2, 1850, by Rev. Thomas Elcock. In 1851, John N. 
Stewart and Braziliai Gray were elected to the eldership and ordained 
March 31. In April, 1861, Buel Pritchard was ordained as elder; in 
1862, James Harper and John Johnston ; May 14, 1876, Sibert Carson ; 
October 30, 1880, Theodore C. Skillen and Samuel S. Laymaster all suc- 
ceeded to the eldership. 

Ministers Rev. Thomas Elcock, about two years; Rev. William 

Galbraith; Rev. Samuel C. Kerr; Rev. William Moore; and Rev. C.E. 
Tedford, present pastor. Besides these ministers a number of others 
have served the congregation at different periods as stated supplies. 

Present Deacons . — Bryant Edwards and Thomas Skillen. 

Trustees — Jacob Wagoner and John Garley. The membership at this 
time numbers about fifty. 

Beech Orove United Brethren Society. 

An organization was effected in the Apple school-house about 1866 by 
Rev. William Mittendorf. The members were Reuben Schuler and wife, 
Jacob Hengle and wife, and Anthony August and wife. The early ser- 
vices were held in the school-house or the houses of the members for a 
time, but on the 5th of September, 1869, a church was dedicated by 
Revs. White ami Fritz, of Dayton. The building is a frame 40x28 feet, 
and was erected at a cost of $900. It is located on the northwest corner 
of section 30, town. 9, range 5, on land formerly owned by J. S. Apple. 
Reuben Schuler, Jacob Hengle, Anthony August, and J. S. Apple were 
then appointed trustees of the church. The first class leader was Reuben 
Schuler; present leader, J. J. Fessler. Ministers, Revs. Mittendorf, 
Crouse, Eckart, Albright, Wise, Capitka, Rich, Croone, Frank, and 
Smith, the latter being pastor at this time. 

Mt. Jefferson Christian Church. 

This organization was effected in 1849 by Elder Caleb Wooley and 
Elder James Fahnestock, with eight members. These were Frederick 
Everiy, Jesse Ellis, Jephtha M. Wyatt' and wife, Jesse D. Elliott 
and wife, John Hughes and wife. Messrs. Everlj', Ellis, and Wyatt 
were appointed deacons, and Messrs. Wyatt and Ellis trustees. 
In 1852 they erected a frame church in Mt. Jefferson,' the building being 
42x32 feet. In 1855 Jacob Penrod and Jacob Putl were elected deacons. 
Isaac S. Cox was elected about 1862. The present deacons are Jacob 
Penrod and Isaac S. Cox. They are also trustees. Caleb Worley, James 
Fahnestock, F. 8*. Wells, Samuel Penrod, Justus Hunt, Asbury Watkins, 
I). Lepley, and G. L. Griffith have served as elders. Elder G. L. Griffith 
is present pastor. Of the original membership none now remain in the 
community. The present membership numbers forty-five. 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 

This branch of the Piqua M. E. Church was organized at the house of 
Thomas Wyatt in 1825, by Rev. Levi White and John Woodney, the 
latter being the leader of the Piqua church. The membership consisted 
of Thomas Wyatt, Mary Wyatt, William Johnston, Mary Johnston, 
George Black, Margaret Black, Henry Harp, Sarah Harp, Anthony 
Harp, Margaret Harp, Abner Wyatt, Richard Stone and wife, Andrew 
Livingood, Benjamin Carson and wife, and Ephraim Martin $nd wife. 
Abner Wyatt was first class-leader. The meetings were first held at the 
houses of Thomas Wyatt, Henry Harp, and Richard Stone. In 1832 a 
hewed log house was erected, 30x28 feet in dimensions. It was built on 
the east half of the northwest quarter of section It, and was dedicated 
in December, 1836, by Rev. James Findley. Joseph Wyatt, William 
Johnston, and another member, whose name cannot be recalled, were 
chosen trustees. The early ministers were Revs. Levi White, A. Bow- 

cher, Gaddis, A. Brown, Maley, William Raper, D. D. 

Davidson, and James Smith. In 1853 the society numbered about sixty. 
A disagreement this year resulted in a withdrawal of a number of the 
members, who organized a separate society in the school-house in district 
No. 1, but after a few years it was disbanded, in 1854 the regular organ- 
ization erected a frame church in Mt. Jefferson, which was used until 
1876, when the society, having existed over a half century, allowed itself 
to dissolve, and is now only a matter of history. 

The St. James German Reformed Church 

is located near the southwest corner of section 7, town. 9, range 5, Lora- 
mie Township. It was erected during the summer, and dedicated Sep- 
tember 14, 1881, by the Revs. Shaw and Weaver. The building is 31 by 
21 feet, a frame structure, erected at a cost of about $400. The Society 
was organized in 1867 by the Rev. Jacob Weaver with about thirteen 
members, viz.: Christian Harmony and wife, George Singer and wife and 
three children (one son and two daughters), George Arent and wife, 
George Shcrer and wife, J. Lindsey and wife. They held their meetings 
in the Flinn school-house and at the residences of the different members 
until the completion of their present church building. J. Lindsey was 
elected ns elder at the time of the organization, and has since held the 
office. The Rev. Jacob Weaver has been their minister sirtbe the organ- 
ization of the society. The present membership is about eighteen. 
Christian Hannoney and John Galley are the present deacons. 

Summit Icehouses. 

These establishments are located near Houston, on the Wright farm, 
in section 3. The first house, known as No. 3, was built in 1862 by John 
W right and E. W. Pampel. Its dimensions were 106 by 42 feet; 20 ft. 
high to the square, and had a storage capacity of 1500 tons. The second 
house, known as No. 2, was erected by the same firm in 1866, and was . 

103 by 52 feet, with a height of 20 ft. and capacity of 2000 tons. Ice- 
house No. 4 was built in 1871 by the same parties. Its size is 104* by 

104 feet, 26 feet high to square, and possesses a storage capacity of 6000 
tons. The business was conducted by Wright & Pampel until 1878, 
when Henry Crone purchased the interest of Pampel, since which the 
business has been operated by Crone & Wright under the style of The 
Summit Ice Compunj\ Their shipments of ice amount to about 6000 
tons annually. 

Crone & Wright's Steam Sawmill. 

This mill is located near the canal and the C. C. C. and I. Railroad, 
in section 3. The building is 1 16 by 22 feet, the engine a thirty-horse- 
power, and the saws sixty and thirty inches in diameter. The capacity 
is about 8000 feet of lumber per day. The mill was erected in 1876 by 
the Crone Brothers, by whom it "was operated about three years, when 
John Wright purchased the interest of A. J. Crone. Since that time it 
has been operated under the firm style of Crone & Wright, the individ- 
uals being H. Crone and John Wright. Attention is also given to the 
purchase and sale of all qualities and varieties of hardwood lumber. 

Houston. 

This town was surveyed May 4, 1838, by Jonathan Counts for Harvey 
Houston. The original plat occupied a portion of the northwest quarter 
of section 9, town. 9, range 5 east. The lots are each 3£ by 10 rods, 
except fractions. Main Street is 95 links wide and bears north 10) 3 
west; Elm Street is 3 rods wide and at right angles to Main Street, which 
bears south 79|° west. The alleys are each one rod wide, and at right 
angles with Main Street. West Lane is one rod wide and bears north 
10£° west. The town is situated on the State road leading from Piqua 
to St. Marys, and contains 29 lots. 

Acknowledged May 5, and recorded May 25, 1838. 

It will thus be seen this village was laid out for Harvey Houston, who 
lived in the old log house (now weatherboarded), which stands north of 
Houston, on the east side of the pike road. This house is now owned 
by J. W. Akin. It was used by Mr. Houston for hotel (strictly speaking, 
‘•tavern”) purposes a number of years. His wife became the first post- 
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mistress in the township, the office being established in 1834. The first 
store was kept where Fred. Baumgartner’s house now stands, and was 
opened and managed for some time by Nicholas Gresham, who began 
the business about 1832. He was succeeded by Singer & Brown, who 
erected new buildings about the time the town was laid out. They 
retired from the business about ten years later, about which time Joseph 
Taylor entered the same trade. The business was then extensively con- 
ducted by Taylor for several years. He also dealt extensively in grain 
and the pork packing industry. Everything moved prosperously about 
the village until the cholera panic reached the township, when the town 
itself was almost depopulated and business of all kinds paraljzed. The 
citizens deserted the plague-infested section, and it was nearly or quite 
a year before their return and the revival of trade. About 1851 B. Mal- 
lot engaged in the mercantile business, and was followed by others who 
came and went with the mutation of years or circumstances, and whose 
connection with the town we cannot pause to trace. At this time the 
village business interests are represented by a general supply store, kept 
by C. Delaet; a grocery store, a shoe shop, a hotel, and a saloon and 
restaurant in the village proper, by which we mean the exclusion of 
North Houston, elsewhere treated. The town contains about twenty 
dwellings, and a population of about one hundred. 

Mt. Jefferson. 

Mt. Jefferson was surveyed January 12, 1838, by Jonathan Counts for 
Samuel Farnum, proprietor. The lots are each four by ten rods, except 
fractional ones, which are either more or less. The streets are each sixty 
feet, the lanes thirty feet, and the alleys each one rod wide. Main Street 
was laid on the State road leading from Piqua to St. Marys, and bears 
north 30° west. Cross street is run at right angles to Main Street, 
and bears north 60° east. The description was acknowledged before 
John M. Ross, J. P., and recorded January 29, 1838. 

In this village are located one store, by Kilian Hcrgenrather, a black- 
smith shop by Baumgartner & Furman, a wagon shop by Hamilton Cat- 
lerlau; three churches, Presbyterian, Christian, and Methodist Episco- 
pal; and two physicians, Drs. C. P. Ross and Isaac Hallopeter. The first 
store was kept by Charles Rutherford, although some small trading-places 
had been conducted prior to his time. Jacob Helm came next and con- 
ducted the business about three years. Others have come and gone. 
Years ago the village boasted a shoe shop by John Weeks, and a tailor 
siiop by A. D. Young. The population is now about eighty or ninety, 
while the dwellings number about twenty. 

North Houston. 

The town was laid out for Asa D. Young, November 1, 1855. It was 
a part of the northwest quarter of section 9, town. 9, range 5, and con- 
sisted of six lots lying in the corner of the B. and I. R. R., and the 
J’iqua and St. Mary’s State road. 

The plat was acknowledged December 19, and recorded December 22, 
1855. 

The village, situated as it now is, on the C. C. C. and I. Railroad, and 
known as Houston Station, contains one general supply store by Akin 
& Flinn, a warehouse or grain depot by the same firm, a tile factory near 
the village, operated by William Flinn & Co., and a grocery by the same 
firm. William Akin is postmaster, Charles Flinn assistant postmaster, 
telegraph operator, and railroad agent. The town has a population of 
about forty-five. 

The North Houston tile factory was built in 1877 by William Flinn 
and Jacob Harrup, the buildings consisting of a drying shed 100x20 
feet, a grinding shed 40x40 feet, a mud shed, a kiln shed 54x25 feet, and 
which contained capacity for 550 rods. The business was conducted by 
Flinn & Harrup about one year, when Mr. Flinn purchased the whole 
interest, and conducted the business about four years In 1832 (present 
year) he took Alfred Smith and Hudson Flinn into partnership, and the 
business is now managed by William Flinn & Co. Their manufactures 
embrace all sizes and styles of tile of the best quality. 

Akin & Flinn (William Akin and Charles Fiinu), dealers in grain, 
flour, salt, groceries, dry -goods, notions, boots and shoes, and hardware. 
This firm succeeded J. F. Black April 1, 1 •'-81, and the following summer 
erected a warehouse 60x36 feet on the railroad. During the period be- 
tween August, 1881, and June, 1882, they handled about 15,000 bushels 
of wheat and 1500 bushels of corn. They secured a telegraph office here, 
and made North Houston something of a railroad station. The 1st of 
April, 1881, Mr.'Akin was commissioned postmaster, and at the same 
time Mr. Flinn was appointed railroad agent. 

Russia. 

This village is located near the centre of section 18, town. 10, range 4 
east, on the C. C. C. & I. R. R. The first bouse was erected by Lewis 
Phillip in 1853. The site of the town was originally owned by a man 
named Febaux, and who sold to Phillips, and he in turn began the sale 
of lots. This was prior to the survey of the plat into a town site. The 
name was given because of the resemblance of the lands of the section 
to the section of the Russian empire, with which some of the settlers 


were acquainted. The second house, like the first, of logs, was built by 
Clement Lachat in 1854, and the next by Ferial DeBrosse about 1856 or 
’57. At this time the village consists of about eighteen dwellings, and a 
population of about one hundred. The first grocery was established by 
Lewis Phillip in 1853; first drygoods store by Jasper Cordonnierin 1861 
or ’62. Among others who have at different times conducted the grocery 
or drygoods trade we may mention George Marshall, Joseph Delaet, A. 
F. Ashman, Joseph Miller, Francis Didier (from 1870 to ’78), C. Beson- 
net. and Frank Subler. At this time there are two stores, by Frank 
Subler and Joseph Miller; one grain warehouse, by Frank Didier; a 
boot and shoe store, by C. Besonnet; two blacksmith shops, by Clement 
Lachat and Harrison Voisard; one steam saw-mill, by Marshall & Sim- 
mon; one church — Roman Catholic; a post-office, Lewis Piney first 
postmaster, and present postmaster Francis Didier. Among others 
who held the office may be mentioned Isaac Fulton, Joseph Delaet, 
Solomon Spangler, Joseph Cordonnier, and Augustine Voisnet. 

The Russia steam saw-mill was erected in 1867, by John A. Marchal, 
Michael Mehnm, and John B. Marchal, and was operated by this firm 
until 1868, when Meham sold bis interest to Frank Simon. The firm 
style then became Marchal and Simon, under which style the business is 
still conducted. The main building is forty by thirty feet, two stories 
high with a shed fifty by twenty feet. The power is a twenty-foil r-horse 
engine, which gives a sawing capacity of about eight hundred feet per 
hour. 

Massena. 

This plat of twelve lots was laid out March 15, 1833, for David and 
Cynthian Houston. It never became a town, and even the site long 
since became only a portion of a farm. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Thomas Morrow. 

. William Morrow, the father of the above, was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1777. He married Briitana Clark in 1802, with whom he raised a 
family of eight children. In 1814 they came to*Ohio, and located tem- 
porarily in Upper Piqua. In 1815 he entered land, and located within 
the present limits of Loramie Township, where he and his wife died in 
1857. 

The name Morrow originally was written Murray, and there are 
some who still write it in that manner. The Morrows of Shelby County 
are of the same family of Gov. Jeremiah Morrow. 

Thomas Morrow was born in Pennsylvania in 1804, came with his 
father, William Morrow, to Loramie in 1815. He lived w ith his parents 
until he was about nineteen years of age, when he went to learn the car- 
penter trade. In 1831 he married Mary A. Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio. 
By this union they had eight children, four of whom lived to grow up, 
viz., Theodore A., Thomas E., William M., and Emma L. Mrs Morrow 
died in 1849. In 1851 Mr. M. married Leah Ashton. By this mar- 
riage they had six children, three of whom are living, viz., Maggie, Bell, 
and Harry. 

Mr. Morrow from the time he went to learn the trade in 1824 did not 
reside in the county until 1859, when he returned and located on the 
old homestead of his father. It is now sixty-eight years since he first 
came to the place where he now lives. 

William Skillen. 

On the* 12th of May, 1769, or a few years before the Revolution, a 
child was born to parents who were then in mid-ocean seeking the 
American shore. The parents were Irish, and the child of the ocean 
was Samuel Skillen. That child grew up, married, and reared a family 
in Pennsylvania. One son. William, whose name appears at the head 
of this sketch, was born in Pennsylvania June 28, 1793. He was thus a 
child of that dark and stormy period of the northwest which became his 
home. It was the period of Harmar, St Clair, anil Wayne, the period 
which, after sacrificing one army, recruited another, subdued the sav- 
ages, and for a time gave repose to the northwest. William Skillen mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Gray, of Westmoreland County, Pa., and in 1816, 
with his wife and two small children, moved to Ohio, and settled in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati. Late in 1817 he moved his family to Shelby 
County, and located in Loramie Township. For a short time the family 
lived with Mr. Skillen’s aunt, Mrs. Rachel Flinn, but this was only until 
a cabin could be erected. lie entered the west half of the northwest 
quarter of section 8, where he made improvements, and moved his family 
in November, 1817. The remainder of his life was passed in this town- 
ship, his time being devoted to farming — his life pursuit. As one of the 
very early settlers, he contributed largely to the development of the new 
country, and the advancement of. the new community. He reared a 
family of six children, named Samuel, Thomas, David, James, Sarah J., 
and William W. Three of these, Thomas, Sarah, and William, are still 
living. Mrs. Skillen died September 3, 1828, while Mr. Skilien survived 
her some fourteen years, his death occurring in November, 1842. 
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Thomas Skillen. 

This son of William Skillen is one of the oldest and most respected 
citizens of Loramie Township. He was born in Westmoreland County, 
Pa., October 23, 1815, and was one of the two children which composed 
the family of William Skillen when he moved to Ohio in 1816. His 
childhood was thus passed in Loramie Township, to which his parents 
moved in 1817, or when he was about two years of age. In 1839 he 
went to Arkansas, where he spent one year, and returned to this town- 
ship. He married Miss Susanna Julian - August 12, 1840. She was a 
daughter of Stephen and Margery Julian, of this township. Soon after 
his marriage he returned to Arkansas, where he lived until 1843, when 
he moved his family back, and settled on a farm in this township. He 
was then actively engaged in farming until 1851, when he partially re- 
tired. He then purchased a few acres of land on the canal bank, in the 
east half of the southeast quarter of section 4, on which he erected a 
dwelling, to which he moved his family in 1852. During the same 
season he erected a store-room, and engaged in merchandising for some 
years later. In 1854 he erected a grain warehouse on the canal bank, 
and engaged in the grain trade until 1876. Since that date he has given 
little attention to his store, so that it may be said he is practically lead- 
ing a retired life. The farm is now conducted by his son Theodore. 
Mrs. Skillen became the mother of two children, both of whom are now 
dead, while her own death occurred April 3, 1848. Mr. Skillen was 
married some time later to Miss Amanda, daughter of Jacob R. and 
Rachel Griffis, who was born in this township in 1828. One child, 
Theodore, was the result of this union. The mother died September 7, 
1853. In August, 1854, Mr. Skillen married again. This marriage 
being to Margaret Blackwood, who was born in Pennsylvania February 
27, 1816. She is still living, and enjoying the retirement from active 
life which Mr. Skillen sought some years ago. 

John Patterson, 

deceased, was born in Ireland Sept. 15, 1778. About 1805 he started 
for America, but was taken and pressed into the service of his native 
country by being placed on a man-of-war as a sailor. After being on 
the water about one month he was appointed as steward of the vessel, 
and remained in the service in that capacity about seven years, or until 
1812, when he was honorably discharged. He then began travelling 
over the different European countries. After travelling about four years 
in that way he migrated to America, landing in New York city some 
time during the latter part of the year 1816, where he remained a short 
time, then, continuing his journey westward, he readied Shelby County, 
O., on the 17th of March, 1817, and located in Loramie Township. Soon 
after coming to this county he settled on the southwest quarter of section 
27, Loramie Township, on which he followed farming and passed the re- 
mainder of his days. On the 7 tli of July, 1818, he married Miss Elizabeth 
Anderson, who was born in Ireland in May, 1792. She came to America 
with her parents, William and Martha Anderson, in 1803, and located 
in Pennsylvania, where her mother died. In 1817 she, in company with 
her father and family, came to Ohio, reaching Shelby County in October, 
1817, and located in Loramie Township on the land in section 28, a part 
of which is now owned by James Harper. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson set- 
tled on his land in section 28, the farm now owned and occupied by their 
son, James Patterson, on which Mr. Patterson died Sept. 25, 1849, at 
the age of seventy-one years and ten days. His companion survived him 
until April 4, 1874, when she died at the advanced age of eighty-two 
years. They reared a family of eight children, viz., John, William, Mar- 
tha, Jane, Robert, Alexander, James, and Elizabeth. Jane Patterson 
died Oct. 11, 1850; Martha Pattersou died Aug. 26, 1854; Elizabeth 
Patterson died Dec. 13, 1865. John and William Patterson are now 
living in Miami County, 0 ; Robert Patterson is now residing in San 
Francisco, Cal. ; Alexander and James Patterson are residing in Lora- 
mie Township, Shelby County. 

Alexander Patterson, 

son of John and Elizabeth Patterson, was born in Loramie Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, Jan. 22, 1831. He has made farming and stock- 
raising his principal business, and is now one of the largest land-owners 
in Loramie Township. On the 5th of April, 1865, he married Miss 
Catharine H. Cox, of Hamilton County, O., where she was born June 
5, 1839. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson settled on the farm in section 22, 
Loramie Township, on which he now resides. His wife died March 21, 
1880, leaving him with five children, four of whom are yet living, viz., 
Charles M., Alexander L., Katie I., and Robert C. 

James Patterson, 

youngest son of John and Elizabeth Patterson, was born in Loramie 
Township, Shelby County, O., Feb. 10, 1834. On the 2d of June, 1859, 
he married Miss Elizabeth Wall, of Butler County, O. Mr. and Mrs. 
Patterson settled on his father’s home farm, on which he has since re- 
sided. His wife died Jan. 5, 1866. On the 7th of Sept. 1870, he mar- 
ried Miss Anna M. Linn, of Miami County, O., born Feb.18, 1839. She 
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was a daughter of William and Margaret Linn, who were among the 
pioneers of Miami County. By this union he has five children, viz., 
Lucy B., Elizabeth E., James R., William L., and John T. 

George Zemer, deceased. 

In Pennsylvania, on the 9th of November, 1807, Mr. Zemer was born. 
He was a son of Henry and Elizabeth Zemer, who were natives of Penn- 
sylvania, and came to Pickaway County, O., remained until 1818, when 
they came to Shelby County, and settled on the northeast quarter of 
section 6, Loramie Township, on which Henry Zemer died in 1836. He 
served in the war of the Revolution. His widow remained on the home 
farm in Loramie Township until 1846, when she moved to the. State of 
Indiana, where she died in 1851. They reared a family of ten children, 
viz., Abraham, Sarah, Susannah, Mary, Elizabeth, Catharine, Christian, 
George, Margaret, and Henry, only three of whom are now living, viz., 
Sarah, Elizabeth, and Margaret. George Zemer, the subject of this 
sketch, came to Shelby County with his parents in 1818. In Aug. 1833, 
he married Miss Elizabeth Day, daughter of Henry and Ann Elizabeth 
Day. Miss Day was born in Loudon County, Va., Nov. 14, 1809, and 
came to Shelby County with her parents in 1830. Mr. and Mrs. Zemer 
settled on her father’s home farm, remained until March 20, 1836, when 
they moved on the east half of the southeast quarter of section 6, where 
Mr. Zemer died March 13, 1865. His widow is living on the home farm 
with her son, Noah Zemer. They reared a family of five children, viz., 
Noah, Henry, Catharine, George W., and Levi. 

Noah Zemer, 

eldest son of George and Elizabeth Zemer, was born in Loramie Town- 
ship, Shelby County, O., June 29, 1835. lie has made farming his prin- 
cipal business, although he conducted the business of butchering in 
connection with farming about eleven years. He now owns his father’s 
home farm in section 6. In 1877 he erected on his farm an extensive 
molasses factory, in which he carries on the business of manufacturing 
sorghum molasses, making as many as 6200 gallons in one season. His 
main building is 80 by 30 feet, 16 feet high; also, a shed 30 by 30 feet, 
10 feet high. Mr. Zemer has been married three times : first, on the 3d 
of Julj f , 1856, to Miss Martha E., daughter of Peter and Martha A. 
Cruse, born near Cleveland, O., Aug. 3, 1834, and came to this county 
with her parents in 1836. By this union he has three children, viz., Peter 
C., John H., and Seth I. His wife died November 4, 1869. On the 
12th of July, 1870, he married M*ss Sarah A. Miller, by whom he had 
one child, which died in infancy. Mrs. Zemer died Dec. 1, 1876. On 
the 31st of August 1877, he married hliza Brodriek, n6e Rutledge, by 
whom he has one child, viz., Hattie E. In 1875 he purchased and moved 
on his father’s home farm, where he now resides. 

David Clark, 

deceased, was born near Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 20, 1768, where he passed 
his minority days on a farm. On the 1st of May, 1800, he married Miss 
Nancy Ramsey, of near Lancaster, Pa., where she was born July 3, 1777. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark came to Ohio in 1815 and located in Hamilton 
County, remained until May, 1817, when they moved to Miami County, 
O., and settled in Newberry Township, remained until March, 1820, when 
they came to Shelby County, and settled on the northeast quarter of 
section 19, Loramie Township, on which they passed the remainder of 
their days. Mr. Clark died Oct. 22, 1823; his wife survived him until 
January 14, 1848. They reared a family of six children, viz., Samuel, 
Thomas, Hannah, David, Margaret, and James. David and James are 
the only ones of the family that are now living, and they reside in Lora- 
mie Township. 

David Clark, Retired Farmer, 

third son of David and Nancy Clark, was born in Washington County, 
Pa., August 28, 1810. He came to Shelby County with his parents in 
March, 1820, and located in Loramie Township, where he has since re- 
sided. On the 28th of January, 1836, he married Miss Sarah M. Dye, 
of Miami County, O., born March 18, 1806. By this union he had three 
children, one of whom is now living, viz., Nancy J., wife of Edward 
Wall. His wife died Oct. 5, 1843. On the 1st of April, 1847, he married 
Miss Margaret Morrow, who was born in Hamilton County, O., March 
18, 1822, daughter of Daniel and Mary Morrow. By this union he had 
eight children, six of whom are now living, viz., Maty R., Thomas J., 
James D., William R., David H., and Fannie iM. 

James Clark, 

youngest son of David and Nancy Clark, was bom in Hamilton County, 
O., Oct. 19, 181 6. He came to Shelby County with his parents iu March, 
1820, and located in Loramie Township. On the 2d of April, 1868, he 
married Mrs. Harriet L. Riffle, widow of Jacob Riffle, daughter of Isaac 
and Phebe Winans, then of Cynthian Township, this county, but a 
native of New Jersey, where she was born Dec. 11, 1826. Mr. and Mi s. 
Clark settled on a part of his father’s home farm in section 19, on which 
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they lived until in the autumn of 1871, when they moved on the farm in 
section 1 8, on which they now reside. He has made farming his vocation, 
and now owns two good farms in Loramie Township. 

William Johnston, 

deceased, was born in Fermanagh County, Ireland, May 15, 1785. He 
emigrated to America about 1817, and located at Piqua, Ohio, where he 
remained a short time, when lie was employed by the Government and 
sent by Col. Johnston to Anderson, Indiana, and from there he went to 
Wapakonetn, Ohio, where he remained several years. In 1823 he came 
to Shelby County and located in Loramie Township, on land in section 
18, which he had entered several years prior to settling in the township. 
On the 12th of Feb. 1824, he married .Miss Mary Wyatt, daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Wyatt. Miss Wyatt was born in Hocking County, 
Tenn., Nov. 30, 1806, and came with her parents to Loramie Township 
in 1817. Mr. Johnston died April 13, 1856, and Mrs. Johnston Sept. 15, 
1865. They reared a family of eight children, viz., John, Ann, Thomas, 
Mary J., Sarah, Margaret, Rachel, and William. Rachel and William 
are now dead. 

John Johnston, 

eldest son of William and Mary Johnston, was born in Loramie Town- 
ship, this county, November 15, 1824, and has since been a resident of 
the township. He is a carpenter by trade, which business he followed 
for a number of years, then turned his attention to farming, and now 
owns a farm of eighty acres, on which he has resided since 1848. On the 
6th of -April, 1848, he married Miss Elizabeth Black, daughter of Jacob 
and Christina Black. Miss Black was born in Loramie Township, this 
county, Aug. 28, 1831. By this union he had six children, three of 
whom are now living, viz., Mary A., Thomas n., and John A. Mr. John- 
ston filled the office of township trustee for several years. 

Thomas Johnston, 

second son of William and Mary Johnston, was born in Loramie 
Township, Shelby County, O., February 10, 1828, where his minority 
days were spent on a farm. On the 3d of December, 1854, he married 
Miss Elizaltcth Botkin, of Mercer County, 0., born Jan. 28, 1831. In 
1855 Mr. and Mrs. Johnston settled on tiie farm on which he now resides. 
His wife died July 17, 1865. On the 9th of June, 1868, he married 
Mary J. Black, then of Loramie Township, but a native of Miami County, 
O. By this union he has two children, viz., Elizabeth A. and James W. 
He has made farming his principal business, and now owns several good 
farms in Loramie Township. On the 10th of September, 1861, he enlisted 
in Company F, known as the Benton Cadets, and served until the disor- 
ganization of the company, returning home Jan. 1862. 

James Ginn, 

deceased, was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1800. He married 
Miss Eliza Miller, who was born in same county Aug. 1, 1808. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ginn emigrated to America in 1826 and located in Miami 
County, Ohio, remained until 1832, when they came to Shelby County, 
entered, and settled on the west half of the northeast quarter of section 
21, Loramie Township. He afterward made other purchases of land 
until he owned three hundred and twenty acres of good land. He died 
June 30, 1856. His widow remained on the home farm until July 6, 
1881, when she moved to Piqua, Miami County, where she is now resid- 
ing. They reared a family of nine children, viz., Elizabeth, John, James, 
Anna, Robert, Andrew II., William W., Charles, and Maggie. Robert 
was killed in the battle of Franklin, Tenn., Nov. 30, 1864; John died in 
California Aug. 14, 1881; Elizabeth died in Canada in March, 1870. 
The other six are yet living. James Ginn served over two years in the 
war of 1861. 

Andrew H. Ginn, 

son of .Tames and Eliza Ginn, was born in Loramie Township, Shelby 
County, Ohio, March 6, 1844. His minority days were spent on the 
farm with his parents. He has been successfully engaged in farming, 
butchering, and stock-dealing. On the 3d of January, 1872, he married 
Miss Hattie Hoel, of Hamilton County, Ohio, born January 7, 1846, by 
whom he has four children now living, viz., Gertrude, James II., Cecil, 
and William. In May, 1880, Mr. Ginn purchased and moved on the 
farm near Mt. Jefferson, on which he uow resides. 

William W. Ginn, 

son of .Tames Ginn, was bbrn in Loramie Township, this county, April 
30, 1846. He has made farming his principal business, and now owns 
one hundred and sixty acres of his father’s home farm. On the 19th of 
May, 1881, he married Miss Bell W. Morrow, who was born in this town- 
ship January 22, 1859, daughter of Thomas and Jane Morrow. Mr; 
Ginn has filled the office of trustee for four years, and township assessor 
two terms. 


Joseph Wyatt, 

deceased, was born in Miami County, Ohio, June 1, 1806. He was a son 
of Edward Wyatt, who was a native of Virginia, and a descendant of 
Thomas Wyatt, first Governor of Virginia. Joseph Wyatt, subject of 
this sketch, was reared on a farm in Miami County. On the 25th of 
December, 1828, he married Miss Catherine Ellis, who was born in Mont- 
gomery Count}", Ohio, February 5, 1809. In 1831 Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt 
came to Shelby County, and settled on the west half of section 21, Lora- 
mie Township, on which they lived about two years, or until 1833, 
when he sold his land in section 21, and purchased and moved on land 
in section 18, same township. On this farm they lived until 1853, when 
he purchased and moved on the farm in section 20, now owned by their 
son, Joseph M. Wyatt, on which Mr. Wyatt died April 17, 1868. His 
widow is living on the home farm with her son, Joseph M. Wyatt. They 
reared two children, viz., Hannah and Joseph M. Hannah married Dr. 
S. W. Beall, and now resides in Troy, Ohio. They have three children, 
viz., Charles L., Boyd E., and Laura J. 

Joseph M. Wyatt, 

son of Joseph and Catharine Wyatt, was born in Loramie Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, March 1, 1841. He was reared on a farm. On 
the 25th of January, 1866, he married Miss Mary Greer, of Clinton Town- 
ship, this county, by whom he has five children, viz., Franklin, Luciila 
B., George, Charles, and Laura. 

Napoleon B. Ashton, 

deceased, was born in Miami County, Ohio, September 12,1842. He 
went to Indiana in 1852 with his grandparents, with whom he remained 
until he grew to manhood. On the 4th of December, 1861, he enlisted 
in company 1 of the 40th Indiana Volunteer Infantry, serving as such 
until 1863, when he re-enlisted as a veteran volunteer and served until 
July 11, 1865, when he was discharged from the service. He was wounded 
in battle, which eansed his death about two years after the close of the 
war. On the 17th of March, 1863, while at home on a furlough, he came 
to Shelby County and married Miss Mary P. Colby, of Loramie Town- 
ship, born February 22, 1841, daughter of Joseph and Abigail Colby. 
Mr. Ashton died November 25, 1867, leaving a widow with two children, 
viz., Joseph H. and Laura A. 

James W. Akin 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, August 31, 1826. He is a son 
of James Akin, deceased, who was born in Kentucky January 3, 1789. 
He came to Ohio when yet a small boy with his parents, James and 
Sarah Akin, and located in Montgomery County. On the 7th of July, 
1812, he married Miss Ann Fox, of Montgomery County, who was bom 
March 3, 1794. In the spring of 1831 they came to Shelby County, 
located in Cynthian Township, and remained about two years, or until 
1833, when they moved to Washington Township. In 1836 they came 
to Loramie Township and purchased and moved on the farm in section 
9, now owned and occupied by their son, James W. Akin, on which they 
passed the remainder of their days. James Akin died January 19, 1849. 
His wife departed this life July 16, 1850. He served in the war of 1812. 
He reared a family of eight children, viz., John, Sarah, Jane, Ann, James 
W., Elizabeth, Martha, and Samuel, all of whom are now d^ead ex- 
cept Sarah, Ann, and James W. Sarah is now living in Indiana; Ann 
is residing in Michigan ; and James W. Akin, subject of this sketch, is 
living on the home farm in section 9, on which he has resided since 1863. 
He has made farming and stock-raising his principal business, and now 
owns a farm of four hundred and nine acres. He is considered one of 
the most successful farmers of Loramie Township. On the 6th of 
November, 1851, he married Miss Hannah Johnston, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Jane Johnston. Miss Johnston was born in Loramie Town- 
ship, this county, December 18, 1825. By this union Mr. Akin has three 
children, viz., William, Maggie E., and Clara B. 

Samuel Akin, 

deceased, was born in Washington Township, Shelby County, January 
16, 1834. He was a son of James and Ann Akin, deceased. On the 
1st of March, 1855, he married Miss E. Bell Johnston, who was born in 
Loramie Township, Shelby County, Ohio, daughter of William and Jane 
Johnston. Mr. and Mrs. Akin settled on the farm in section 3, Loramie 
Township, now owned and occupied by his widow and children, on which 
he passed the remainder of his days. On the evening of June 30th, 1868, 
while filling a lamp with oil, the oil took fire, which caused an explosion, 
bursting the oil can, and throwing the burning oil all over him. His 
clothes took fire and burned the upper part of his body to such an extent 
that he died on the 1st of July, 1808, only living about twenty-four hours 
after the accident occurred. He left a wife with four children, viz., James, 
Louisa, Jane E., and Catherine; also many friends to mourn the loss of 
a kind companion, an indulgent father, and a good citizen. He owned 
four good farms in Loramie and Washington Townships at the time of 
his death. 
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John Gartley 

was born in Westmoreland County, Pa., October 2, 1827. He is a son 
of George Gartley, who was born on a vessel August 15, 1792, while his 
parents were emigrating from Ireland to America. After landing in 
America they located in Westmoreland County, Pa., where George 
Gartley passed his minority days on a farm. On the 29th of October, 
1822, he married Miss Rebecca Berisford, who was born in Ireland in 
the year 1800. She came to America in 1820, and located in Westmore- 
land County, Pa. In 1834 Mr. and Mrs. George Gartley came to Ohio, 
and located on a farm near Washington, Fayette County, remained 
about three years, or until 1837, when they came to Shelby County, 
purchased, and settled on the east half of section 22, Loramie Town- 
ship, on which they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Gartley 
died January 9, 1844. Mr. Gartley died March 15, 1871. He served in 
the war of 1812. He made farming his principal business through life. 
He filled the office of trustee for a number of years. He reared a family 
of six children, viz., George W., Andrew J., John, Robert, Samuel, and 
Alonzo L., all of whom are now dead except John and Alonzo L. 
George W. Gartley served in the Mexican War. He participated in 
the battle of Matamoras in 1847, and died of camp fever soon after the 
battle was fought. Robert, Samuel, and Alonzo L. served in the war of 
1861. 

John Gartley, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County with his 
parents in 1837, and located in Loramie Township. He remained on 
the farm with his father until 1845, when he began working at the car- 
penter trade, which business he followed until 1854, when he returned 
to his father's home farm, on which he has since resided. His is now one 
of the leading farmers in the township. He has filled the office of town- 
ship clerk and trustee for several years; also justice of the peace for six 
years. In the fall of 1863 he was elected commissioner of Shelby 
County, and filled the office one term. On the 7th of November, 1850, 
he married Miss Sarah A. Flinn. daughter of William N. and Mary 
Flinn. Miss Flinn was born near Houston, Shelby County, Ohio, June 
8, 1831. By this union Mr. Gartley had six children, three of whom 
are now living, viz., Hudson, Maggie F., and Georgie. 

In the autumn of 1880 Hudson Gartley was elected recorder of Shelby 
County, which position he is now filling. 

William Flinn 

was born in Loramie Township, tills county, July 18, 1836. He is a 
son of William N. and Mary Flinn, who were among the early settlers 
of Loramie Township. He was reared on a farm, and he made farming 
his principal business until 1877, when he engaged in the manufacturing 
of tile at North Houston, which business he has since been conducting. 
On the 3d of December, 1856, he married Miss Charlotte Harmoney, 
daughter of Christian and Elizabeth Harmoney. Miss Harmoney was 
born in Franklin County, Pa., July 5, 1836, and came to Shelby County 
with her parents in 1848. By this union he has four children, viz., 
Hudson, Mary E., Edward C., and Effle M. On the 1st of August, 
1862, he enlisted in Company B, 50th O. V. I., served three years, and 
was honorably discharged from the service August 1st, 1865. He was 
in the Army of the Tennessee under Gen. Sherman. 

In October, 1866, he was elected justice of the peace of Loramie 
Township. He has been re-elected six successive terms, and is now 
filling the office. 

■Joseph S. Colby 

was born in Butler County, Ohio, January 5, 1813. He is a son of 
Joseph and Permelia Colby. In the autumn of 1834, he, in company 
with his brother, came to Shelby County, and purchased a piece of land 
near where Thomas Skillen now lives in Loramie Township. The land 
is now owned by George M. Emert. After remaining in this county a 
few weeks Mr. Colby and his brother returned to Butler County, where 
he remained until the autumn of 1837, when he, in company with his 
father's family, came to Shelby County, and located in Washington 
Township near Lockington. 

On the 22d of March, 1838, he married Miss Abigail Johnston, who 
was born in Washington Township, Shelby County, Ohio, March 20, 
1817. Mr. and Mrs. Colby settled on a farm in Washington Township, 
remained until the spring of 1845, when he purchased and moved on the 
farm in section 27, Loramie Township, on which they have since resided. 
They reared a family of five children, three of whom are now living, viz., 
Mary P., William H., and Samuel J., all of whom are now residing in 
Shelby County. 

Benjamin Emert, 

deceased, was born in Berks County, Pa., April 23, 1795. When he had 
attained the age of eighteen years, or in 1813, he began as an apprentice 
at the tanner trade in Harrisburg, Pa. After serving three years at the 
trade he came to Ohio in 1816, and located in Montgomery County, 
where he was engaged in a still-house and on a farm, until 1827 or '28, 
when he erected a tannery, and conducted the business of tanning 
about eleven or twelve years, or until 1839, when he sold his tannery, 


and turned his attention to farming, which business he conducted with 
success during the remainder of his life. About 1830 he married Miss 
Mary M. Metterd, then of Montgomery County, but a native of Mary- 
land, where she was born April 7, 1808, and was brought to Montgomery 
County, Ohio, by her parents when a small child. In April, 1839, Mr. 
and Mrs. Emert came to Shelby County, and settled on a part of 
the northeast quarter of section 4, Loramie Township, on which they 
passed the remainder of their days. Mr. Emert died February 20, 
1856. Mrs. Emert died February 27, 1882. They reared a family of 
three children, viz., George M., Benjamin, and Jonathan F. Benjamin 
died April 5, 1876. George M. and Jonathan F. served in the war of 
1861. 

George M. Emert, 

* eldest son of Benjamin and Mary M. Emert, was born in Montgomery 
County, Ohio, May 13, 1834. He came to Shelly County in April, 1839, 
with his parents, and settled in Loramie Township. He is a carpenter 
by trade, which business he followed ten years, and then turned his 
attention to farming, and now owns one hundred and twenty-five acres 
of his father’s home farm, on which he now resides. On the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1869, he married Miss Rebecca M. Shaw, daughter of David and 
Martha Shaw. Miss Shaw was born in Fayette County, Ohio, June 26, 
1844, and came to Shelby County with her parents in 1846. By this 
union he has one child, viz., David B. Emert. 

Robert P. Thompson 

was born in Washington Township, Shelly County, Ohio, May 4, 1834. 
He is a son of Freeborn and Margaret Thompson, who were among the 
early settlers of Washington Township. His father died when he was 
only about three years of age. He now owns a good farm of eight}’ acres, 
on which he has resided since March 17, 1875. He also owns a farm of 
eighty acres in Washington Township. On the 17th of February, 1875, 
he married Miss Jane McKee, who was born in Washington Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, March 15, 1840, daughter of John and Catharine 
E. McKee. 

George Rhoades 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, March 30, 1832. He is a son of 
John and Catherine Rhoades. He married Matilda Erisman, of Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, who was born in 1835, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Erisman. In 1861 Mr. and Mrs. Rhoades came to Shelby 
County and purchased and settled on the farm where they now reside. 
The}' have a family of nine children now living, viz., Elizabeth C., Laura 
A., John E., Sarah A., William H., George W., Mary E., Lucinda I., and 
Peter M. 

Jacob S. Apple 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, December 19, 1834, where his 
boyhood days were spent on a farm. He has made farming and stock- 
raising his principal business through life, excepting about six months, 
during which time he was engaged in teaching school in Preble County, 
Ohio. In 1852 he came to Shelby County, made some improvements on 
section 30, Loramie Township, and then returned to Montgomery County. 
The land had been purchased by his father, John Apple, in 1847, and in 
1855 Jacob S. Apple received a deed from his father. On the 28ih of 
June, 1857, he married Miss Sarah E. Creager, of Montgomery County, 
Ohio, who was born June 15, 1834. In October, 1857, Mr. and Mrs. 
Apple came to Shelby County and settled on his land in Loramie Town- 
ship, on which they have since resided. They have a family of three 
children, viz., John W., Henry H., and George E. Mr. Apple served 
as trustee of Loramie Township about nine years, and township treas- 
urer about the same length of time. He has also been a member of the 
school-board for a number of years. He has conducted the business of 
farming with success, and now owns two hundred and forty acres of good 
land in Loramie Township, and is considered one of the leading farmers 
of the township. 

George W. Moyer 

was born in Cynthian Township, Shelby County, Ohio, March 5, 1834, 
where his boyhood days were spent on a farm, ne is a son of George 
and Sarah Moyer, who were natives of Pennsylvania. They came to 
Shelby County some time prior to 1825, and settled in Cynthian Town- 
ship. 

George W. Moyer, subject of this sketch, has made farming bis prin- 
cipal vocation, and now owns a good farm of one hundred and twenty 
acres in Loramie Township, on which he has resided since the autumn 
of 1881. In August, 1862, he enlisted in Company K, 1st Ohio Heavy 
Artillery, and served until August 7, 1865, when he was honorably dis- 
charged from the service and returned to his home in Shelby County. 
On the 20th of April, 1870, he married Miss Orilla Clifford, of Loramie 
Township, who was born April 14, 1839, by whom he has five children, 
one son and four daughters. 
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James Harper, 

deceased, was born in the County Derry, Ireland, in March, 1199. He 
immigrated to America in 1819, and located near Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he remained until 1823, when he came to Ohio and located near Piqua, 
Miami County, where he engaged in farming. On the 22d of February, 
1838, he married Miss Jane Anderson, then of Loramie Township, Shelby 
County, but a native of county Derry, Ireland, where she was born in 
May, 1802. When she had attained the age of one year, or in 1803, her 
parents, William and Martha (Barr) Anderson, immigrated to America 
and located in Pennsylvania, remained a few years, and then came to 
Ohio; and in October, 1 8 1 7, Miss Anderson came to Shelby County 
with her father (her mother being dead), who settled with his four chil- 
dren on the northeast quarter of section 28, Loramie Township. Mr. 
Anderson died January 23, 1832. Mr. and Mrs. Harper settled on a 
part of the Anderson homestead, on which they passed the remainder of 
their days. Mrs. Harper died September 4, 1873. Mr. Harper died 
April 6, 1874. They reared a family of three children, viz., James, Eliz- 
abeth, and Martha J. Elizabeth died May 16. 1876. James and Martha 
J. own the home farm, and are now living in Loramie Township. 

James Harper, Jr., 

son of James and Jane narper, was born in Loramie Township, Shelby 
County, O., April 6, 1840. He owned eighty acres of his father’s home 
farm. On the 4th of February, 1882, he married Miss Mary E. Sharp 
(daughter of Jno. Sharp), then of Miami County, Ohio, but a native of 
Mercer County, 0., where she was born June 23, 1853, and came to Miami 
County with her parents in 1870. 

Bryant H. Edwards, 

son of William C. and Nancy n. Edwards, was born in Butler County, 
Ohio, Sept. 25, 1846. He came to Shelby County with his parents in 
May. 1866, and located in Loramie Township, where he has since resided. 
On the 22d of September, 1875, he married Miss Martha J. Harper, of 
this township, who was born August 9, 1846, daughter of James and 
Jane Harper. By this union he has one child, viz., Emery II. Edwards. 

William C. Edwards, Retired Farmer. 

Mr. Edwards was born in the State of New Jersey May 26, 1803. 
When he had attained the age of two years, or in 1 805, his parents, Uzal 
anil Mary Edwards, came to Ohio and located in Butler County, where 
young Edwards grew to manhood on a farm. On the 14th of April, 1831, 
he married Miss Nancy Hall, then of Butler County, Ohio, but a native 
of Fayette County, Pa., where she was born May 29, 1809, and was 
brought to Butler County, O., by her parents, Hugh H. and Nancy But- 
ler Hall, in 1811. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards settled on a farm in Butler 
County, remained until May, 1866, when they came to Shelby County, 
purchased and moved on the farm in Loramie Township, on which they 
are now living. They reared a family of seven children, viz., Benjamin 
H., Angeline, Oscar F., Harriet II., Julius J., Bryant H., and Wilber J. 
A ngeline, Harriet II., and Bryant II. live in Loramie Township, this 
county ; Benjamin 11. resides in his native county ; Oscar F. in Mont- 
gomery. County, Ohio; Julius J. in Hamilton County, Ohio, and Wilber 
J. lives in Darke County, Ohio. Mr. Edwards Oiled the olfiee of justice 
of the peace in Butler County six years. 

Samuel A. Peters, 

deceased, was born in Butler County, Ohio, July 27, 1834. He was 
reared on a farm. On the 8th of October, 1856, he married Miss Angc- 
line Edwards, who was born in Butler County, Ohio, Jan. 22, 1834, 
daughter of William C. and Nancy Edwards. In 1858 Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters moved to Illinois and located in Clarke County. On the 2d of 
August, 1862, Mr. Peters enlisted in Company I, 79th Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and entered the Union Army. Soon after he entered the army 
Mrs. Peters returned to her native county in Ohio. Mr. Peters was 
mustered into the service August 28, 1862, served faithfully until August 
10, 1863, when he was honorably discharged from the service on account 
of physical disability, and returned to his old home in Butler County, 
remained until 1867, when with his wife and three children, he came to 
Shelby County and located in Loramie Township. In 1868 they pur- 
chased and moved on the farm in section 16, near Mount Jefferson, on 
which Mrs. Peters is now residing. Mr. Peters died July 18, 1872, leav- 
ing his widow with five children, viz., William E., Oscar O., Mary, 
Nancy J., and Myrtie L., and many frieuds to mourn the loss of a kind 
husband, an indulgent parent, and a good citizen. 

Hubert Adam, 

a native of France, was born April 22, 1820. In 1840 be, in company 
with his parents, Claude and Magdalena Adam, emigrated to America 
and located in Shelby County, Ohio, purchased and settled on the south- 
west quarter of section 8, Loramie Township, on which his father, Claude 
Adam, died Sept. 4, 1843, at the age of seventy-two years. His mother, 


Magdalena Adam, died Sept. 14, 1845. Hubert Adam, the subject of this 
sketch, has made farming his vocation, and now owns a good farm of 
one hundred and twenty acres, on which he has resided since 1848. On 
the 10th of January 1849, he married Miss Mary J. Bushwaw, then of 
Urlmna, Ohio, but a native of France, where she was born Dec. 24, 1830, 
and came to Ohio with her parents, Hubert and Mary Bushwaw, in 1840. 
By this union he had seven children, five of whom are now living, viz., 
August H., Margaret Virginia, Mary Adeline, Mary Louisa, and Charles 
J. Mr. Adam filled the office of treasurer of Loramie Township about 
five years. He is esteemed and highly respected by all who know him. 

John Pell 

was born in Luzerne County, Pa., Sept. 5, 1812, where his minority days 
were spent on a farm. In 1833 he came to Ohio and located near Lou- 
dcnville, Ashland County, where he was engaged in teaching school for 
several terms. In 1838 he came to western Ohio and located in the 
neighborhood of Lima, Allen County, where in 1842 he married Miss 
Mar}- Ann Smith, a native of Essex County, N. Y., where she was born 
Sept. 15, 1822. In 1845 Mr. and Mrs. Pell came to Shelby County and 
located in Loramie Township. In 1849 he purchased and moved on the 
farm in section 15, on which he has since resided. He followed teaching 
school as his principal vocation about thirty-five .years, or until 1868, 
when he retired from teaching. After his settlement in Loramie Town- 
ship he conducted the business of farming in connection with teaching 
until 1868,8ince which time he has given all of his time to farming. He 
reared a family of four children, viz., Calvin L., Caroline E., Daniel 
H., and Jennie E. 

John S. Rhoades 

was born in Montgomery Count}-, Ohio, December 6, 1823. He is a son 
of John and Catharine Rhoades, who were natives of Virginia. He 
received a common school education. He has made farming his princi- 
pal business. He has resided on the same farm the past thirty-five 
years. In January, 1845, he married Miss Elizabeth Rhidenour, who 
was born in Maryland, and came to Montgomery County with her 
pa reuts, George and Susan Rhidenour. In 1847 Mr. and Mrs. Rhoades 
came to Shelby County, purchased, and settled on the farm in Loramie 
Township, on which they now reside. They have a family of seven 
children, viz., Lewis, Ann, Lydia, Harriett, Catharine, Emma, and Levi. 
Mr. Rhoades it now filling the office of township trustee, and lie has 
occupied the position of local director for school district No. 5, for the 
past six years. 

Christian Harmony, Retired Farmer. 

In Franklin County, Pa., on the 14th of April, 1807, Mr. Harmony 
was borif. He was brought up on a farm, and made farming his voca- 
tion until about twenty-seven years of age, or in 1834, when he engaged 
in the hotel business in Franklin County, Pa., near the pike leading 
from Cbamhersbnrg to Gettysburg, which business he conducted with 
success about ten years, or until 1844, when he again turned his atten- 
tion to farming. In 1 848 he came to Shelby County, purchased, and 
settled on a fanq of 130 acres of land in section 13, Loramie Township. 
In 1858 he rented his farm, and moved to Houston, this county, where 
he was engaged in the hotel business about six years. He also con- 
ducted the business of dealing in general merchandise in connection 
with his hotel until 1864, when he sold his goods and property in Hous- 
ton, and moved back on his farm, where he is now living a retired life. 
On the 20th of March, 1834, he married Miss Elizabeth Palmer, of 
Franklin County, Pa., who was born March 18, 1810, daughter of 
Michael and Catharine Palmer. By this union he reared a family of six 
children, viz., Mary J., Charlotte, Alexander, Elizabeth, William, and 
John. Elizabeth is now dead. His son Alexander served about three 
years in the war of 1861. 

Nicholas Didier, 

deceased, was born in France in 1807. He married Miss Mary Monnier 
in 1834, who was born in France in 1809. Mr. and Mrs. Didier settled 
in their native country, remained until December, 1851, when they with 
a family of eight children started for America, landing in New Orleans. 
From there they continued their journey northward until February 22, 
1852, when they reached Shelby County, Ohio, and located in Loramie 
Township, on the west half of the northeast quarter of section 15, where 
they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Didier died July 31, 1875, 
and Mr. D. May 31, 1881. They reared a family of eight children, viz., 
Deile, Mary, Catharine, Stephen, Francis, Nicholas, Louisa, and Gustin. 

Deile Didier was twice married; first to Louisa Marshall, by whom 
he had two children, one of whom is now living. His second wife was 
Josephine Pour, by whom he had six children. He died July 25, 1881, 
leaving a wife and seven children to mourn the loss of a husband and 
father. 

Mary Didier married Lewis Peppiot, and is now residing in Loramie 
Township with a family of eight children. 

Catharine Didier married Joseph Cordonnier, and now resides a short 
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distance north of Russia, in Loramie Township. Her husband died, 
leaving her with a family of ten children. 

Louisa Didier married Ignace Monnin. She has seven children, and 
resides in Loramie Township. 

Gustin Didier married John B. Monnin, and resides in Loramie Town- 
ship, northwest of Russia. She has a family of five children. 

Stephen Didier was born in France in February, 1839. He came to 
Shelby County with his parents in February, 1852, and has since been a 
resident of Loramie Township. On the 17th of April, 1866, he married 
Miss Lucy Debrosse, who was horn in Loramie Township, this county, 
May 21, 1846, daughter of Peter J. and Catharine Debrosse. They 
settled on the farm in section 2, Loramie Township, on which they 
have since resided. They have a family of seven children, five sons and 
two daughters. He now owns a farm of eighty acres. 

Francis Didier was born in France January 8, 1842. He came to 
Shelby County with his parents in 1852, and has since been a citizen of 
Loramie Township. On the 7th of April, 1864, he married Miss Judith 
Lachat, by whom he has a family of eight children now living, two sons 
and six daughters. He filled the office of supervisor in Loramie Town- 
ship two years, township trustee three years, assessor two terms, land 
appraiser for 1880. In April, 1881, he was elected treasurer of Loramie 
Township, -re-elected in April, 1882, and is now filling the ofHee. He 
1ms been successfully engaged in the business of farming, stock-raising, 
storekeeping, and buying and selling grain of all kinds. At this date, 
July, 1882, lie is conducting the grain business at Russia. He also 
holds the position as postmaster at Russia, having been appointed in 
1880. 

Nicholas Didie’r, Jr., was born in France September 15, 1845. He came 
to America with his parents in 1852, and located in Loramie Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio. On the 11th of February, 1868, he married Miss 
Rosina Peltier, then of Loramie Township, but a native of France, 
where she was born July 25, 1846, and came to Shelby County with her 
parents, Lewis and Mary Peltier, in 1848. Mr. and Mrs. Didier settled 
on her father’s home farm in Loramie Township, remained about two 
years, or until November, 1870, when they moved to Michigan, where 
they lived about five years, or until November, 1875, when they returned 
to Shelby County, and again located in Loramie Township, where they 
have since resided. They have a family of six children, three sons and 
three daughters. He has made farming his vocation. 

JonN George Monnin, 

deceased, was born in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland, in 1805. He 
was twice married — first to a lady of his native country, by whom he had 
five children, viz., Mary L., Frank, Havier, Catharine, and George J., all 
of whom came to America with their father in 1853, and are yet living. 
Mr. Monnin’s second marriage was to Miss Mary Ann Chevre, who was 
born in Switzerland in 1815. In 1853 Mr. and Mrs. Monnin emigrated 
to America and located in Dayton, Ohio, where they remained about two 
years, or until 1855, when they came to Shelby County and located in 
Loramie Township, near Houston, where Mr. Monnin died in October, 
1855. His wife survived him until February, 1856. By his second 
marriage ho had five children, four of whom were born in Switzerland, 
viz., John B., Justin F., Ignace, and Rosine; and one was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, viz., Joseph D. He .was the father of ten children, all of 
whom are yet living. He served in the army of his native country for 
several years. His father, Peter J. Monnin, served in the French army 
under Napoleon 1. about eighteen years. 

Ignace Monnin, 

son of John George and Mary Ann Monnin, was born in Switzerland 
November 25, 1844. He came to Shelby County with his parents in 
1855, and located in Loramie Township, where he has since resided. On 
the 24th of November, 1868, he married Miss Louisa Didier, then of 
Loramie Township, this county, but a native of France, where she was 
born July 22, 1848, and was brought to Shelby County by her parents, 
Nicholas and Mary Didier, in 1852. Mr. and Mrs. Monnin settled on 
the farm in section 15, Loramie Township, on which they now reside. 
They have a family of seven children, -four sons and three daughters. 
He has made farmiug his principal vocation, and now owns a farm of 
eighty acres. 

Frank Echman 

was bom in Switzerland April 9, 1 8 1 3, where he grew to manhood. In 1 845 he 
emigrated to America and located in Wayne Co., Ohio, where he remained 
about two years, or until 1847, when he moved to Michigan, and located in 
Wayne Co., where on the 7th of January, 1849, he married Miss Margaret 
Chaivre, then of Wayne Co., Mich., but a native of France, where she was 
born April 27,1830. Mr.and Mrs. Echman settled in Michigan, remaining 
until 1866, when they came to Shelby County and purchased and moved 
on the farm in the southwest quarter of section 12, on which they now 
reside. He has made farming his principal business. He served five 
years in the Swiss army. He reared a family of eight children, two sons 
and six daughters. 


Albert F. Eshaman 

was born in Wayne County, Ohio, December 5, 1848. He is a son of 
Nicholas and Rosannah Eshaman, who were natives of Switzerland, and 
emigrated to America in 1846, locating in Wayne County, Ohio. In 
lf-57 they came to Shelby County and settled in Cynthian Township 
near Newport, where they remained about five years, or until 1862, when 
they moved to Darke County and settled on a farm two miles west of 
Russia, on which Mr. Nicholas Eshaman died August 30, 1866. Soon 
after his death Mrs. Eshaman, with a family of eight children, moved to 
Loramie Township, where she remained until 1877, when she returned to 
Wayne County, Ohio, where she now resides. Also all of the children 
are now living in Wayne County, except Albert F. Eshaman, who resides 
in Loramie Township, Shelby County. On the 8th of October, 1872, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Malliott, of Loramie Township, daughter of 
John B. and Constance Malliott. By this union he has three children, 
one son and two daughters. He has been successfully engaged in the 
business of threshing, dealing in groceries, and farming. 

Edward C. Baumgarden 

was bprn in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Germany, October 6, 1830. He is a 
son of Frederick Baumgarden, who was born in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Germany, July 20, 1800. He married Miss Elizabeth Sefferd, of same 
county, Germany, who was born December 15, 1803. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baumgarden remained in their native country until May 7, 1847, when 
they started for America, and after a long and toilsome journey of two 
months’ duration they reached Shelby County. August 8, 1847, purchased 
and moved on section 23, Loramie Township, where Mrs. Baumgarden 
died February 8, 1871. Soon after her death Mr. Baumgarden moved to 
Piqua, Miami County, Ohio, where he now resides. He served several 
years in the German army. He reared a family of seven children, viz., 
Lewis C., Edward C., Rosanna, Torate, Caroline, Hannah, and Frederick 
G. Torate ami Caroline are dead. 

Edward C. Baumgarden, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County 
with his parents in 1847, and has since been a citizen of Loramie Town- 
ship. He has made farming his vocation, and now owns a good farm of 
one hundred and forty acres, on which he has resided since March, 1873. 
He filled the office of township trustee two years, On the 7th of No- 
vember, 1861, he married Miss Joannah Mader, then of Loramie 
Township, but a native of Germany, where she was born December 10, 
1837, and came to Shelby County with her father, Frederick G. Mader, 
in 1845, who settled in Loramie Township. 

* 

John G. Fessler 

was born in Baden, Germany, December 1, 1820. He engaged as a hand 
on the vessel known as the George Victoria in 1836, which ran on the 
river Rhine from Strasburg to Metz, which business he followed about 
seven years. In the summer of 1843 he left the vessel. In November, 
1843, he married Miss Salome Kaiser, of Baden, Germany, born February 
21, 1821. On the 1st of Deeemt>er, 1843, Mr. and Mrs. Fessler left their 
native country for America, and landed at New Orleans in January, 1844, 
and from there they came to Ohio, reaching Cincinnati February 12th, 
same year, where they remained until January, 1849, when they came 
to Shelby County and purchased the farm on which they have since 
resided. He now owns a good farm of eighty acres, with good improve- 
ments, which is the result of his own labor. He reared a family of ten 
children, all of whom are yet living, viz., Caroline, George, Salome, John 
F., Malinda, Jacob, David, Rosanna, Michael, and Mary M. 

Benjamin Stephen 

was born in Baden, Germany, December 15, 1816. He was brought up 
on a farm, and has made farming his principal business. He emigrated 
to America, landing at New Orleans in April, 1844. From there he 
went to St. Louis, remained about two months, then came to Ohio, and 
located in Cincinnati, where he remained about eighteen months, and in 

1846 he came to Miami County, where he engaged as a hand on the 
farm of George Shaffer, at eighty dollars per year. In the autumn of 

1847 he came to Shelby County, purchased land in section 29, Loramie 
Township, at a cost of $500, or $6.25 per acre, and then returned to his 
home in Miami County. In December, 1848, he married Miss Elizabeth 
Ganger, of Miami County, but a native of Montgomery County, Ohio, 
born June 23, 1829. Mr. and Mrs. Stephen moved on his land in Lora- 
mie Township January, 1849, on which they have since resided. They 
reared a family of seven children, viz., Malinda M., Henry, Daniel, John, 
Margaret, Mary C., and Louisa E. Malinda M. died March 1, 1882. 
The remaining six children are all residing in Shelby County. 

Bdel Prichard, Retired Farmer. 

In New Haven, Conn., on the 26th day of January, 1812, Mr. Prich- 
ard was born. He is a son of John Prichard, who was a native of Con- 
necticut. He was a son of Abram Prichard, who was also a native of 
Connecticut, and served in the Revolutionary War. j 

Buel Prichard, subject of this sketch, moved to Ohio in 1834, and 
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located in Montgomery County, where, on the 13th of October, 1842, he 
married Miss Margaret Wead, of Montgomery County, where she was 
born September 16, 1816. Mr. and Mrs. Prichard settled in Montgom- 
ery County, remained until 1846, when they moved to Miami County, 
remained until 1849, when they came to Shelby County, and settled on 
a farm near Berlin, in McLean Township. In July, 1852, they moved 
to Washington Township, and settled near Lockport, where the}' re- 
mained until 1873, when they came to Loramie Township, purciiased, 
and moved on the farm in section 15, on which they are now residing. 
They reared a family of three children, viz., Elizabeth A., William A., 
and Francis J. Mr. Pritchard is a eloekrnnker by trade, which he fol- 
lowed from 1831 until 1846, when he turned his attention to farming, 
which business he conducted with success until a few years since, when 
he retired from business. 

Isaac S. Cox 

was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, March 17, 1832. He is a son of 
Tunis Cox, who was born in New Jersey in 1802. When he had attained 
the age of eight years, his parents, William and Mary Cox, moved 
to Ohio, and located in Hamilton County. William Cox served in 
the war of 1812. On the 2d of November, 1820, Tunis Cox married 
Miss Nancy Sparks, who was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, October 
2d, 1800. By this union he had twelve children, all of whom grew to be 
men and women, and seven of the number are yet alive, viz., William, 
Thompson, Sally S., Elizabeth, Isaac S., Martha J., and George W.. 
Mrs. Cox died June 7, 1841. On the 7th of September, 1842, Mr. Cox 
married Sarah Sorter, with whom he lived until the time of his death, 
which occurred December 23, 1865, leaving a companion and a large 
family of children to mourn the loss of a husband and father. 

Isaac S. Cox, subject of this sketch, was reared on a farm. On the 
25th of November, 1851, he married Miss Catharine Mahadda, who was 
born in Hamilton County, Ohio, October 3, 1830. In the spring of 1852 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox left their native county in Ohio, and started for Cali- 
fornia, leaving Cincinnati March 10th. They travelled by water until 
they reached Parkville, Missouri, a small village located about thirty 
miles above Kansas City. From that point they continued their journey 
westward with ox teams, leaving Parkville May 3d, and after a long and 
toilsome journey over the mountains and across the plains they reached 
Placerville, Eldorado County, California, some time during the latter 
part of August, same year. From there they went to Calmahill, Cala- 
veras County, where he engaged in mining, which he followed about 
eight months, or until May, 1853, when they moved to San Joaquin 
County, and located on a ranch. He then turned his attention to farm- 
ing. In 1858 he sold his ranch, and returned to Ohio by water by the 
way of the Isthmus of Panama and New York City, reaching their old 
home in Hamilton County June 1, 1858. On the 27th of June, same 
year, he came to Shelby County, purchased a farm of 207 acres, 87 acres 
of which is in section 3, and the balance in section 10, Loramie Town- 
ship, ou which he moved his family August 3, 1858, and has since re- 
sided, excepting from the autumn of 1869 until the autumn of 1872, 
during which time he was living in Piqua, Miami County, where he was 
engaged in the livery business. He reared a family of three children, 
viz., Alexander, California, and Lilly May. He is now giving all of his 
time to farming, and is one among the leading farmers of Loramie 
Township. 

Charles P. Ross, M.D., 

son of Presley and Salina Ross, was born in Clarke County, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 31, 1851. His father died when he was yet a small child, leaving 
him without paternal care. In the spring of 1855 he came to Shelby 
County with his mother and stepfather, Jacob Wagoner, who located in 
Loramie Township, a short distance southeast of Mt. Jefferson, where 
Mr. Ross’s boyhood days were spent on a farm. He was educated in the 
Normal School of Lebanon, Ohio. In 1876 he began the study of medi- 
cine under John S. Gard, M.D., of Treraont City, Clarke County, Ohio. 
In the autumn of 1877 he entered the Medical College of Ohio, located 
at Cincinnati, and graduated in the class of 1879. Soon after receiving 
his diploma he located in Mt. Jefferson, Loramie Township, where he 
has since been engaged in the practice of his profession, in which he has 
been very successful, and by close application to business he has estab- 
lished for himself a large practice, considering the length of time he has 
been engaged iu the practice of medicine. On the 1st of October, 1880, 
he married Miss Ann M., daughter of Michael Snyder, of Piqua, Ohio. 

Isaac Hollopeter, M.D., 

was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, October 16, 1830. When he had 
attained the age of three years, or in 1833, he was brought to Miami 
County, Ohio, by his parents, Matthias and Barbara Hollopeter, where 
he passed his boyhood days on a farm. He was educated in the schools 
at Covington, Miami County, Ohio. In 1 848 he commenced teaching 
school, which he followed as his vocation during the winter months for 
several years. In 1852 he began the study of medicine under John Har- 
rison, M.D., of Covington, Ohio. He attended the Ohio Medical College 


at Cincinnati, and in 1856 he began the practice of medicine in the vicinity 
of Gettysburg, Darke County, Ohio, where he remained one year, or 
until February, 1857, when he came to Shelby County and located in 
Mt. Jefferson, Loramie Township, where he has since been successfully 
engaged in the practice of his profession. On the 20th of September, 
1855, he married Miss Hannah Thompson, of Miami County, Ohio, who 
was born August 24, 1834, daughter of William and Nancy Thompson. 
By this union he has a family of seven children, viz., Huldnh J., James 
S., John M., Anna E., Elizabeth, Charles I., and Amanda R. 

Kilian Hergenrather 

was born in Germany October 15, 1829. He emigrated to America with 
his parents, Adam and Catherine Hergenrather, in 1842, and located in 
Dayton, Ohio. In 1847 he began working at the blacksmith trade iu 
Dayton, where he continued at the business until 1851, when he came 
to Shelby County and located in Loramie Township, and has since been 
a resident of the township. He carried on the business of blacksmith- 
ing in Houston and Mt. Jefferson until in 1866, when he retired from his 
trade, and engaged in dealing in groceries and provisions in Mt. Jeffer- 
son, which business he has been conducting with success. He 
is now Ailing the office of trustee of Loramie Township. On the 2d of 
November, 1855, lie married Miss Elizabeth Wolfrom, then of Cynthian 
Township, this county, but a native of Miami County, Ohio, where she 
was born in 1836, daughter of John and Margaret Wolfrom. 

Celestin Delaet, 

Dealer in General Merchandise, Houston, Ohio. 

Mr. Delaet was born in Elsass, France, April 5, 1840. He emigrated 
to America in 1861, and located in Houston, this county, where in 1863 
he engaged in the mercantile business, which he has since been conduct- 
ing with success. On the 15th of June, 1863, he married Miss Rose 
Voisard, of Miami County, Ohio, born September 27, 1845. Mr. and 
Mrs. Delaet settled in Houston, where they have since resided. They 
have a family of four children, viz., Christina M:, Elizabeth M., Beot J., 
and Alfie C. 

Luther C. Holbert, 

son of John and Rebecca Holbert, was born in Marion County, W. Ya., 
May 31, 1850. When he had attained the age of three years his parents 
moved to Ohio, and located near Canal-Winchester, Franklin County, 
where his minority days were speut on a farm. On the 5th of December, 
1876, he married Miss Margery F., daughter of Edward and Arabella 
Ashton. Miss Ashton was born in Franklin County, Ohio, September 
9, 1854. Mr. and Mrs. Holbert settled in Franklin County, where they 
remained until October, 1878, when they came to Shelby County and 
purchased the land on which they now reside. They have two children, 
both sons. 

Abraham Whitmer 

was born in Union County, Pa., June 20, 1820. He is a son of Abraham 
Whitmer, who was a native of Lancaster County, Pa. His father, John 
Whitmer, was a native of Germany, and emigrated to America a short 
time prior to the Revolution, and located in Pennsylvania. 

Abraham Whitmer, subject of this sketch, moved to Ohio in 1842, and 
located in Miami County, where on the 5th of October, 1845, he married 
Miss Mary Deeter, of Miami County, who was born November 5, 1828, 
daughter of David and Elizabeth Deeter. Mr. and Mrs. Whitmer settled 
on a farm in Miami County and remained until the spring of 1865, when 
they came to Shelby County and purchased and moved on the farm on 
which Mr. Whitmer now resides. He is a blacksmith by trade, which 
business he conducted with success, in connection with farming, for about 
twenty-five years, or until 1865, when he retired from his trade, and has 
since given his entire attention to fanning. He now owns a good farm 
of one hundred and sixty acres. His wife died November 17, 1877. He 
reared a family of seven children, viz., Elizabeth, Harriet, David, Henry 
C., Lovina, Joshua, and Anna. 

Jeremiah Miller 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, January 7, 1839. ne is a son 
of Frederick and Catharine Miller, who were natives of Berks County, 
Pa., came to Ohio in 1832, and located in Montgomery County. 

Jeremiah Miller, subject of this sketch, was reared on a farm. On the 
26th of April, 1860, he married Miss Hannah Swihart, of Montgomery 
County, who was born May 26, 1839, daughter of Jonathan and Sophia 
Swihart. Mr. and Mrs. Miller settled in Montgomery County and re- 
mained there until August, 1873, when they came to Shelby County and 
moved on the farm iu section 22, Loramie Township, on which they now 
reside. They have four children, viz., Harvey O., Levi P., Lillie (j., and 
William S. In April, 1875, he was elected clerk of Loramie Township, 
and served one year. In November, 1880, he was elected justice of the 
peace of the township, and is now filling the office. 
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James D. Dickerson 

was born in Auglaize County, Ohio, Nov. 9., 1840. He is a son of Henry 
and Elizabeth Dickerson. In May, 1862, lie moved to Miami County, 
Ohio, and located for a short time in Newberry Township. In Aug. 1862, 
he enlisted in Company 1, 1 1 0th O. V. I. and entered the army in defence 
of his country. lie served faithfully until March, 1864, when he was 
honorably discharged from the service on account of physical disability, 
and returned to Miami County. On the 20th of Sept. 1866, he married 
Miss Anna E. Templeton, of Miami County, who was born June 6, 1842, 
daughter of David and Eliza Templeton. Mr. and Mrs. Dickerson re- 
mained in Miami County until Jan. 8, 1873, when they came to Shelby 
County and moved on the farm on which he now resides, nis companion 
died Sept. 4, 1877, leaving him witli three children, viz., Sally, Thurman 
T., and Etoila M. On the 3d of Oct. 1878, he married Miss Mary Har- 
rope, who was born in Loramie Township, this county, Feb. 19, 1843, 
daughter of William and Mary Harrope. 

Henry Crone 

was born in Miami County, Ohio, Feb. 14, 1844, where he passed his 
minority days. Aug. 22, 1862, he enlisted in Company A, 110th 0. V. 1., 
served until May 18, 1865, when he was honorably discharged from the 
service and returned to his home in Miami County. In the autumn of 
1»65 he engaged in the furniture business in Piqua, Ohio, which he con- 
ducted about two years, or until the autumn of 1867, when he came to 
Shelby County and located in Hardin, Turtle Creek Township, where he 
was engaged in the saw-mill business for several years, or until 1872 or 
’73, when he returned to Piqua and entered his brother’s furniture store 
as a clerk, with whom he remained until 1876, when he came to Shelby 
County and located in Loramie Township. Soon after his settlement in 
the township he purchased the steam saw-mill now known as the Crone 
& Wright Mill, located in section 3, near the canal and the C. C. C. and 
I. 11. R , on which he has since been conducting the business of manu- 
facturing and dealing in all kinds of hard-wood lumber. In 1878 he 
purchased a half interest in the Wright ft- Pam pel l Farm and Ice-houses, 
and has since been a partner in the firm of “Crone & Wright,” who con- 
ducted the business of farming and dealing in ice. On the 1st of April, 
1866, he married Miss Lea L. Hamilton, of Miami County, by whom he 
has four children now living, viz., Harry W., Ora N., Mary E., and Jo- 
seph H. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 

Position and Surface. 

Franklin Township occupies a position in the second tier of townships 
from the north, and is crossed by the Greenville Treaty Line, leaving six 
full sections and six fractional sections on the north, and twelve full and 
four fractional sections on the south of said line. It is bounded on the 
north by Dinsmore Township; on the east by Jackson and Salem town- 
ships; on the south by Salem, Clinton, and Turtle Creek townships; 
and on the west by Turtle Creek and Van Burcn townships. It is 
drained by Plum Creek and its numerous branches and the eastern 
branches of Turtle Creek. The surface is generally level or slightly 
undulating. The soil of the township is very fertile and productive, 
composed principally of a black loam, but in certain localities large 
quantities of sand and gravel are found near the surface. The timber 
is generally good, and embraces nearly all of the best Ohio varieties. 
The Dayton and Michigan Railroad runs through the township from 
north to south, which has a station at Swander’s Crossing, from which 
a considerable amount of shipping is done. 

The Reformed Church Society. 

This society was organized in September, 1832, by Rev. John Pence, 
at the house of Jacob Schlosser,*with Jacob Schlosser and wife, James 
Swander and wife, David Swander and wife, Philip Swandcr and wife, 
Henry Swander and wife, Peter Hartman and wife, Jacob Woodring and 
wife, Joseph Carmany and wife, members of the organization. They 
held their meetings at the houses of the different members about two 
years, or until 1834, when, by the help of the Lutheran Soeietr - , which 
was organized in the neighborhood in 1832, a union building was erected 
near where the old brick church now stands in Franklin Township, on 
the Wapakoneta Pike, two and a half miles south of Anna. It was a 
hewed log structure, 25 by 30 feet. In this building the two societies 
met alternately, and held their meetings for a number of years, or until 
1845, when the Reformed Society sold their interest in the building to 
the Lutheran Society; and during the fall and winter of 1846-7 the Re- 
formed Church erected their present building, in which they have since 
met and worshipped. It is located in Franklin Township, on the Wapa- 
koneta Pike, a short distance south of where the old log church stood. 


It is a frame structure, 40 by 30 feet, erected at a cost of six hundred 
dollars, and was dedicated in the spring of 1847 by the Rev. Frederick 
Stump, assisted by Rev. David Winters. The officers at this time are, 
Jacob Forrar and Samuel Cashner, trustees ; James Swander and Chris- 
topher Shearer, elders; Janies M. Swander and John C. Fey, deacons; 
Dennis Critton, secretary; Hiram Killian, treasurer. 

The following will give the names of the different pastors and the 
length of time they remained: Revs. John Pence from 1832 until 1846; 
Frederick Stump from 1846 until 1850; John H. Buser from the fall of 
1850 until the spring of 1853; Adam Stump from 1853 until Sept. 1856; 
Jacob Weaver from the spring of 1857 until 1860; W. B. Sandoe from 
1860 until the spring of 1862; Samuel Shams from 1862 until 1864; 
Jeremiah Heller from 1864 until March, 1868; J. B. Thompson from 
1868 until 1870; Hiram Shaul from March, 1871, until April, 1x75; .1. 
C. Beade from 1875 until April, 1881 ; B. F. Tucker from April, 1881, 
to the present time. 

Wesley Chapel M. E. Church. 

This society was organized at the residence of Philip Young in 1833, 
bv Rev. Thomas Simmes, with seven members, viz., Philip Young and 
wife, Adam Young and wife, John M. Wilson and wife, and Mrs. Isaac 
Bogard. Their regular place of meeting was at the house of Philip 
Young for a number of years, or until some time between the years 
1843 and 1847, when they erected their present church building, known 
as the Wesley Chapel, in which they have since met and worshipped. 

The building is located on the Murphy Pike, near the centre of the 
west line of section 36, north of boundary line, Franklin Township. It 
is a frame structure, thirty-five by forty feet. The present membership 
is about seventy in number. They have supported their ministers, and 
have had regular preaching since its organization. 

Ministers Some of the early ministers were Revs. Simmes, Stewart, 

Bruce, Walker, Sutton, and Chase, who held the first revival meeting 
at the house of Philip Young that was held in the neighborhood. 
Messrs. Sutton and Chase were assisted in the meeting by Revs. George 
Pool and George W. Taylor, local ministers. 

Officers . — The first class-leader of the society was Adam Young. 
The present leaders are William Young and Wesley Cole. The stew- 
ards are John Staley, John Baker, Sr., and W. R. II. Young. The soci- 
ety has sent forth three circuit preachers, viz., Revs. Jason Young, 
Philip Lemasters, and Valentine Staley. Also , three local ministers, 
viz., L. W. Lemasters, William Young, and Peter M. Young. 

Cemetery . — This society has a burying ground near the church, in 
which many of the early members of the church and pioneers of the 
neighborhood are now resting. Of the original members only one is 
now alive — Mrs. Samuel Barley, who is yet a member of the society. 

Plum Creek M. E. Church Society 

was organized in February, 1839, by Rev. David Warnock, with fifteen 
members, viz., Nanthan Burress and wife, Thomas Shaw and wife, Henry 
Yingcr and wife, Louisa Leapley, Jane McV'ay, Mary Critton, Caspar 
Yinger, Valinda Yinger, Elizabeth McVay, David Greenlee, Elizabeth 
Burress, and Sarah Burress. The regular place of meeting was at the 
house of Thomas Shaw for several years, or until the erection of a school- 
house, which was then used for religious meetings. In this house they 
met regularly for several years, or until the completion of their present 
building. This building is located near Plum Creek, in Franklin Town- 
ship, on the Wapakoneta Pike, three miles north of Sidney. It is a frame 
structure, forty b}' thirty feet, erected at a cost of about $1000, and dedi- 
cated iu November, 1860, by the Rev. Jacob M. Holmes, assisted by the 
pastor, Rev. Patrick G. Goode. Thomas Shaw, Henry Yinger, George 
Malcom, Robert Arbuckle, and William Davis were then appointed as 
trustees of the church: Thomas Shaw was appointed steward. Curtis 

M. Laughlin, C. M. Deweese, and Otho H. Leapley are the present 
trustees; and James Williamson and Otho H. Leapley are the present 
stewards. The membership of the society at this date, February, 1882, 
is about seventy. Thomas Shaw and Louisa Leapley are the only ones 
of the original members now living. The society now belongs to the 
Hardin Circuit. 

Ministers . — The following named ministers and assistants have served 
the society : — 

Rev. David Warnock from its organization until 1840. Revs. Samuel 
Lynch and L. S. James, 1840-41. Revs. Samuel Lynch and G. W. Tay- 
lor, 1841-42. Revs. Jacob Brown and W. SpafTord, 1842-41. Revs. 
Edward Williams and Thomas H. Wilson, 1843-45. Revs.^ Charles 
Brandeberg and William Hudson, 1845-47. Revs. John S. Kalb and 
Philip R. Rosebery, 1847—49. Revs. Harmount and Coleman, 1849-50. 
Rev. Hook, 1850-51. Revs. J. S. Albright and James Barr, 1851-53. 
Revs. Rosebery and Burns, 1853-54. Revs. A. Foster and M. B. Hub- 
bard, 1854-55. Revs. Baker and Shaffer, 1855-56. Revs. Baker, Shaf- 
fer, and Webster, 1856-57. Revs. Gersham Lease and Sheldon, 18a7- 
58. Revs, ilebbard and Love, 1858-59. Rev. Patrick G. Goode, 18oJ- 
61. Rev. Harrison Maltbee, 1861-63. Rev. A. J. Fnsby, 1863-65. Rev. 
Philip A. Drown, 1865-67. Rev. Askinson Berry, 1867-68. liev. U. 
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L. Round, 1868-69. Rev. Caleb Hill, 1869-10. Rev. Joseph Furgeson, 
1810-11. Rev. David Bulle, 1811-12. Rev. J. S. Blair, 1812-14. Rev. 
P. P. Pope, 1814-15. Rev. John R. Colgin, 1815-18. Rev. Reuben 
Oldfield, 1818-19. Rev. D. B. Rinehart, 1819-82, who is now on the 
third year of his pastoral labors. 

Swander’s Crossing 

is a small village situated in Franklin Township on the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad, about five miles north of Sidney, where are located 
two dry-goods and general stores, one owned by M. & D. Swander, and 
the other by John S. Forrar; one steam saw-mill, owned and operated by 
Bulle & Minniear ; one tile manufactory and yard, owned and operated 
by Killian & Ludlum; one grain warehouse, owned by James Swander; 
one wagon-shop, owned by John C. Fey, who carries on the business of 
manufacturing and repairing light and heavy wagons; and one black- 
smith shop, owned by Samuel Cashner, who does all kinds of work in his 
line of business. The D. and M. It. R. was erected in 1851, and in 1861 
the company established a flag-station at the village, which has since 
been known as Swandcr’s, named in honor of James Swander. James 
Swander was appointed agent for the railroad .company, and acted in 
that capacity for several years. June 1, 1817, John S. Forrar was ap- 
pointed station-agent for the company, and has since held the position. 
In 1861 the village was given a post-office on application of James 
Swander, which is known as Swander’s Crossing Post-office. James 
Swander was appointed first postmaster, and kept the office one year, 
when he was succeeded by William S. O’Neil, who also held the position 
one year, when James Swander was re-appointed, and is the present in- 
cumbent. 

The town contains about twelve or fifteen dwelling-houses, with a pop- 
ulation of about seventy-five. There has never been a regular survey 
made of the village, and the lots are irregular in size. Those north of 
the road or street are 4 by 10 rods, while those south of said street are 
5 rods and a fraction by 10 rods, intended to contain one-third of an 
acre. 

James Swander established the first dry-goods and general store in 
the town, which he conducted with success for a number of years. 

Bulle & Minnikar’s Steam Saw-mill 

is located at Swander’s Crossing, near the D. and M. R. R. The mill 
was erected by Henry Smith in 1868, who operated it one year, when he 
sold out to James Swander, who operated it successfully until September, 
1880, when Mr. Swander sold the mill to Messrs. Bulle & Minniear, who 
have since been operating it with success, manufacturing and dealing in 
all kinds of hardwood lumber. The mill is supplied with good machinery 
and a forty-horse-power engine, and has the capacity for cutting about 
7000 feet per day, with the required number of men to operate it. During 
the winter of 1880-’81 they had at one time over 3000 logs in their yard, 
and in that Jot there was enough ash to make 150,000 feet of lumber. 

Tile Yards at Swander’s Crossing. 

These yards were established by H. Killian and James B. Ludlum. 
The firm-name is known as Killian & Ludlum, who have since operated 
the yards with success. Their grinding-shed is forty feet square, and the 
grinding is done by horse power. The drying-shed is 112 by 20 feet, and 
has a capacity of 1200 rods. The tile-kiln is 16 by 13 feet, and 11 feet high, 
with a capacity of 1000 rods, and is known as the J. H. Kelly & Son’s 
patent kiln or burner, which is the only one of the kind now in Shelby 
County. By their process of burning they make fewer bad tile, burn the 
tile more evenly, and make a better quality of tile. There is a partition 
built through the centre of the kiln, which prevents the heat going from 
one end to the other. They manufacture all sizes, from two to eight- 
inch tile. During the summer of 1881 they burned 23 kilns, or 13,800 
rods. 

Woodstock, 

a town of sixty-four lots, was laid out for Lindsley Tunis in the west 
half of the southeast quarter of section 33, town. 7 south, range 6 east, 
June 30, 1836. This is the same section into which the south side of 
Anna extends in Franklin Township. Like Massena and other towns, 
this has faded away until its existence is traceable only on paper. 


Officers. 

The list of officers of this township is incomplete owing to the incom- 
pleteness of the records in the clerk’s possession. It is made as full as 
possible under this state of circumstances. 


Justices. 


Damniett Cole, May 26, 1836. 
Jonn Lenox, Jan. 20, 1837. 
Wm. M. Ross, April 8, 1839. 
George Clancey, Dec. 28, 1839. 


George Clancey, Oct. 17, 1842. 
David Deweese, April 25, 1845. 
George Clancey, Nov. 15, 1845. 
Thomas Shaw, April 17, 1848. 


David Deweese, Oct. 21, 1848. 
George Clancey, Dec. 30, 1848. 
Henry Bogan, Nov. 8, 1851. 
George Clancey, Nov. 8, 1851. 
George Wenner, April 14, 1854. 
Eliakim Ludlum, May 19, 1856. 

George Clancey, Nov 1857. 

Eliakim Ludlum, April 12, 1859. 
David Deweese, Oct. 20, 1859. 
Eliakim Ludlum, April 22, 1862. 
Eliakim Ludlum, April 14, 1865. 
E. T. Ailes, April 11, 1866. 

Lewis Fridley, April 5, 1867. 
Eliakim Ludlum, April 13, 1868. 


J. McDewcese, April 12, 1869 (re- 
signed May 26, 1870). 

J. D. Elliott, April 15, 1871 (re- 
signed). 

Eliakim Ludlum, April 11, 1871. 
Daniel Staley, April 5, 1872. 
Eliakim Ludlum, April 10, 1874. 
Lorenzo Sitzman, April 9, 1875. 
Lewis Applegate, April 8, 1876. 
Eliakim Ludlum, April 17, 1877. 
Lewis Applegate, April 17, 1879. 
Eliakim Ludlum, April 14, 1880. 

P. W. Young, April 13, 1881. 


1863. Trustees, Jacob J. Dye, Samuel Shaffer, Jacob Killian. Clerk, 
John Johnston. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1864. Trustees, Jacob J. Dye, Samuel Shaffer, Jacob Killian. Clerk, 
Christopher Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1865. Trustees, Jacob J. Dye, James Dryden, Geo. Fridley. Clerk, 
Christopher Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1866. Trustees, Fridley, Dryden, Isaac Stewart. Clerk, Christopher 
Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1867. Trustees, Fridley, Dryden, Isaac Stewart. Clerk, Christopher 
Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1868. Trustees, Fridley, Dryden, Isaac Stewart. Clerk, Christopher 
Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1869. Trustees, J. J. Dye, J. M. Shiff, George Kna.sel. Clerk, Chris- 
topher Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1870. Trustees, Knasel, J. T. Kelsey, J. M. Shiff. Clerk, Chistopher 
Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1871. Trustees, Knasel, J. T. Kelsey, J. M. Shiff. Clerk, Christopher 
Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1872. Trustees, Knasel, Kelsey, Chas. Bennett. Clerk, Christopher 
Ziessler. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1873. Trustees, Knasel, Bennett, John Finkenbine. Clerk, John S. 
Forrar. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1874. Trustees, Knasel, Finkenbine, Christopher Shiff. Clerk, John 
S. Forrar. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1875. Trustees, Knasel, Shiff, P. Fogt. Clerk, John S. Forrar. Trea- 
surer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1876. Trustees, Charles Bennett, John Hagelberger, John W. Zede- 
ker. Clerk, John S. Forrar. Treasurer, Eliakim Ludlum. 

1877. Trustees, Zedcker, Hagelberger, Daniel Eieher. Clerk, John 
S. Forrar. Treasurer, J. T. Kelsey. 

1878. Trustees, Zedeker, Hagelberger, Daniel Eieher. Clerk, John 
S. Forrar. Treasurer, J. T. Kelsey. 

1879. Trustees, Zedeker, Hagelberger, Daniel Eieher. Clerk, John 
S. Forrar. Treasurer, J. T. Kelsey. 

1880. Trustees, Peter Fogt, John Hagelberger, Joel Brandenburg. 
Clerk, John S. Forrar. Treasurer, J. T. Kelsey. 

1881. Trustees, Fogt, Brandenburg, James M. Swander. Clerk, John 
S. Forrar. Treasurer, J. T. Kelsey. 

1882. Trustees, Fogt, Brandenburg, John Hagelberger. Clerk, John 
S. Forrar. Treasurer, J. T. Kelsey. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 

William Murpht. 

This pioneer of Shelby County was born in Mason County, Ky., Nov. 
27, 1808. His parents, John and Martha Murphy, came to Ohio and 
located at Springfield in the spring of 1810. Mrs. Murphy died in 1817, 
and William was then sent back to Kentucky with his sister and brother, 
to be cared for by relatives. About a year later their father married 
Mrs. Margaret Robinson, nee Miss Sturm, and in 1818 moved to Shelby 
County. In Jan. 1819 Mr. Murphy returned to Kentucky and brought 
his three children to his new home in this county. From that time Wil- 
liam made his home at his father’s, although his youth was largely spent 
as a student at Springfield and Sidney. In the winter of 1826-7 he be- 
gan teaching school about a mile southeast of New Palestine. He next 
taught about a mile southwest of Port Jefferson, and in the fall of 1827 
returned to Springfield to another school, remaining until May, 1828. 
He then came home and taught school in Sidney from June, 1828, until 
May, 1833. These schools were all supported by subscription except the 
first mentioned term. At Sidney he had an average attendance of thirty- 
five, each pupil paying from $1.50 to $2.00 per quarter. In the autumn 
of 1832 Mr. Murphy was elected auditor of the county and entered upon 
the duties of the office in March, 1833, continuing in the same for a pe- 
riod of eight years. In 1841 he was elected county treasurer, taking 
charge of the office in June, 1842, and continuing in charge during twelve 
consecutive years. In 1854 he was again elected auditor, serving until 
March, 1857, when he retired from public affairs. In 1852 he had pur- 
chased a farm in Franklin Township, and in April, 1858, moved to it 
from Sidney and gave his attention to agriculture. Since that time he 
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has followed out liis intention, except from November, 1865, to February, 
1868, during which time he acted as cashier of the First National Bank 
of Sidney. At the latter date he returned to his farm, where lie has 
since resided. He was married May 8, 1831, to Miss Celia N. Harris, 
daughter of Jesse and Elizabeth Harris, of this county. Miss Celia was 
born in Licking County, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1810, and came to Sidney about 
1820. Six children were the fruits of this union, liamcd respectively 
John, W. H., Henry C., James W., George W., Laura A., and Charles 
W., all of whom are living except James IV., who fell at the battle of 
Stone River Jan. 3, 1863. 

Nehemiah Bennett, Retired Farmer, 

was born in Luzerne County, Pa., April 3, 1793. He came to Ohio with 
his parents, Charles and Mary Bennett, in 1809, and located in Franklin 
County, where, in May, 1817, he married Miss Sarah Slusser, daughter 
of Tobias Slusser. Miss Slusser was born in Lehigh County, Pa., March 
26, 1799, and came to Franklin County, Ohio, in 1809. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennett settled in Franklin County, and remained three 
years, when they came to Shelby County, and settled on section 7, 
Franklin Township. Two years later they moved to section 2, Franklin 
Township, where Mr. Bennett now resides with his grandson, Milton 
Bennett, his wife having died September 5, 1879. He served in the war 
of 1812, and now draws a pension lor his service. He has made farming 
his vocation through life until a few years since, when he retired from 
business. He reared a family of nine children, viz., Stephen, Tobias, 
Nathan, Charles, Jacob, Eliza, Clarissa, Sarah J., and Henry; four of 
whom are yet living, viz., Charles, Jacob, Eliza, and Sarah J. 

James Swander, 

a son of Frederick and Eva Swander, was born in Fairfield County, 
Ohio, March 8, 1809. On the 1 2th day of December, 1830, he married 
Miss Margaret Housenich, then of Fairfield County, Ohio, born in Penn- 
sylvania November, 1806. 

In August, 1831, Mr. and Mrs. Swander came to Shelby County, 
Ohio, and Settled on the land in section 35, Franklin Township, which 
now comprises his well-improved farm, where he has since resided. 
At present he owns a large farm, all of which is under good cultiva- 
tion, which is principally the result of his own hard labor. When the 
D. & M. R. R. was constructed through his farm, he gave them the right 
of way, and in 1867 the railroad company located a station near his 
residence, which they gave the name of Swander’s Crossing, in honor of 
Mr. Swander. He has always been a straightforward business man, and 
has gained the confidence and respect of all. 

He filled the office of trustee for Franklin Township three terms. His 
wife died A pril 1, 1 866. They reared a family of four children, viz., Eva 
C., John W., Mary, and Margaret A. 

John W. Swander enlisted in Company H, 99lh O. V. I , August 15, 
1862. He was wounded at the battle of Stone River January 3, 1863, 
and died at Covington, Ky., February 3, 1863, from the effects of the 
wound. 

Eliakim Ludlum, 

a son of Smith and Mary Ludlum, was born in Warren County, Ohio, 
on the 20th day of September, 1822. In 1839 he began working at the 
carriage making trade in Lebanon, Ohio, and continued in the business 
until 1844, when he turned his attention to farming, which he has since 
followed, and now owns a. good farm of 160 acres in Franklin Township. 
In April, 1844, he came to Shelby County, and settled on the farm where 
he now resides. In 1845 he was elected to the office of treasurer of Frank- 
lin Township, and served until 1850, when he retired from the office two 
years, but was re-elected in 1852, and filled the office until April, 1876. 
On several occasions, when re-elected, he received the entire vote of both 
parties in the township. In 1855 he was elected to the office of justice 
of the peace of Franklin Township, and still holds the oflice. In 1865 
he was elected commissioner of Shelby County, and re-elected in 186*. 

On the 18th day of February, 1844, he married Miss Sarah A. Persin- 
ger, daughter of Madison and Elizabeth Persinger, aided by whom he 
reared a family of twelve children, viz., Mary E., Joseph B., James S., 
Sarah C., Elias L., Martha E., George W., Rilla R., Anna A., Madison 
W., Carrie E., and Ida M. Mary E. and Anna A. are now dead. 

Miss Persinger was born in Greene County, Ohio, April 19, 1827, and 
in February, 1829, she was brought to Shelby Count}’ by her parents, 
who settled in Franklin Township on the farm in section 1, where she 
now resides. Her father died August 12, 1829. Her mother shortly 
after the death of her husband moved to Warren County, Ohio, and 
made her home with her father, Elias LeFevre, where Miss Persinger 
passed her minority days. In April, 1844, Mrs. Persinger returned to 
Shelby County with her daughter, Mrs. Ludlum, and remained with her 
on the old farm in Franklin Township until her death, on the 24th day 
of August, 1868. 

William Clancet, 

deceased, was born in Kentucky on the 15th day of February, 1803. He 
was a cooper by trade, which occupation he followed for a number of years, 
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and then turned his attention to farming, which business he conducted 
successfully until within a few years of his death,. when he retired from 
business. He came to Ohio, and located in Greene County, where, on 
the 18th day of April, 1833, he married Miss Rachel S. Steele, born July 
18, 1808. They settled in Greene County, remaining four years, or until 
the spring of 1837, when they came to Shelby County, and settled in 
Franklin Township. They had one child, James W. Clancey. His wife 
died April 29. 1840. He married Miss Margaret McClure in 1843. She 
died December 5, 1861. On the 4th day of June, 1861, ho married Miss 
Emily Strain, of Greene County, Ohio, who died December 7, 1874. In 
June, 1874, Mr. Clancey moved to Sidney, where he died November 12, 
1877. 

James W. Clancey, 

son of the above, was born in Greene County, Ohio, March 4, 1836, and 
came to Shelby County with his parents. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools, and in the High School at Sidney. He taught school 
during the winter months for four years. August 21,' 1862, he mar- 
ried Miss Amanda M., daughter of Thomas and Nancy Shaw, born in 
Montgomery County, Ohio, June 1, 1836, and came to Shelby County 
with her parents in 1838, who settled in Franklin Township. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clancey settled on his father’s home farm, where they 
have since resided with the exception of four years they were living in 
Sidney. They have three children, viz., Emma Capitola, Nannie L., and 
William S. Mr. Clancey has made farming his principal business. 

John Johnston, 

deceased, was bom in Mifflin County, Pa., on the 16th day of August, 
1778, and moved to Jefferson County, O., in 1801, where he was engaged 
at farming. In August, 1812, he enlisted in the 1st Regiment of Ohio 
militia, from Jefferson County, under the command of General Bell, and 
served until March, 181 3, when he was discharged from the service. He 
was a son of John Johnston, a revolutionary soldier. 

February 29, 1816, he married Miss Mary Ewing, daughter of James 
Ewing, a soldier of the Revolution. Miss Ewing was born in Washing- 
ton County, Pa., in 1797, and came to Jefferson County, Ohio, in 1808. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston settled on a farm in Jefferson County and remained 
there until 1836, when they came to Shelby County and settled on the 
north half of section 17, Franklin Township, where they passed the re- 
mainder of their days. Mrs. Johnston died June 5, 1859; Mr. Johnston 
in February, 1860. He made fanning his principal business through 
life. He reared a family of eight children, viz , James E., Sarah, Martha 
J., John S., Mary, Robert, Eliza, and Samuel. Only three of the above 
named children are now living, viz , James E., who now owns 223 acres 
of the old home farm in Franklin Township, on which he now resides; 
Sarah, who married Alexander Leach, and now resides near Quincy, 
Logan County, Ohio ; and Eliza, who married John Campbell, and is 
now living near Mount Gilead, Morrow County, Ohio. Samuel John- 
ston died while serving in the war of 1861. 

Jacob Leapley, 

deceased, a soldier of the war of 1812 and a native of Maryland, was 
born on the 3d day of June, 1790. His minority was spent on a 
farm. In 1811 he moved to Virginia and remained there about nineteen 
years, when he came to Ohio, and located in Montgomery County, 
where on the 21st day of February, 1833, he married Miss Louisa Potts, 
of Miami County, Ohio, born March 1, 1808, daughter of James and 
Mary Potts. Mr. and Mrs. Leapley settled in Montgomery County, 
and remained there one year. In March, 1834, they came to Shelby 
County and located on the farm now occupied by Esquire Ludlum, on 
which they lived four years as tenants. In 1838 he made improvements 
and moved his family on the farm now owned by William West, in sec- 
tion II. He died April 7, I860, at the age of seventy years. His wife 
is now residing in Sidney at the advanced age of seventy-four years. 
They reared a family of seven children, viz., Daniel, Mary E., William 
R., Elizabeth J., Otho H., Thomas O., and Daisy, all of whom are still 
living. 

Adam Young, 

deceased, was born in Berkeley County, Virginia, December 25, 1798. He 
was a son of Charles Young, who entered the revolutionary army at the 
age of sixteen years, and served six years and six months in defence of 
his country. 

Adam Young, subject of this sketch, came to Ohio when a lad of but 
sixteen summers, in 1814, and located in Pickaway County, where he 
made his home with his brother Philip Young for two years. In 1818 
he married Miss Sarah Crum, daughter of Anthony and Elizabeth Crum. 
Mr. and Mrs. Young settled in Pickaway County, Ohio, and remained 
there until the fall of 1832, when they came to Shelby County, and settled 
in section 35, north of boundary line in Franklin Township. In 1838 
they sold their farm, and purchased and moved on a farm in D insraoie 
Township, where they passed the remainder of their days. They learec 
a family of seven children, viz., William, Philip, Eliza A., Martia ., 
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Amos, Diana, and Jason, all of whom are now living except. Philip. 
Mrs. Sarah Young died in March, 1865. Mr. Adam Young died in 
March, 1871. 

William Young, Farmer; P. 0., Anna, Ohio. 

Mr. Young, son of Adam and Sarah Young, was born in Pickaway 
County, Ohio, August 19, 1819, and came with his parents to Shelby 
County in the fall of 1832, and located in Franklin Township. In 1838 
lie connected himself with the M. E. church, in which he has since been 
an earnest worker, and a few years later he was licensed as a local min- 
ister of the church. March 25, 1841, he married Miss Louisa Kingrey, 
a native of Ohio, born near London, Madison County, March 16, 1822. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young settled on a farm in Dinsmore Township, and 
remained two years. In 1843 they moved to Salem Township, and re- 
mained six years. In 1849 he purchased and moved on the farm where 
he now resides in section 36, north of boundary line Franklin Township. 
Mrs. Young died June 9, 1858. They reared six children, James C., 
Thomas C., Adam B., Rufina, Cynthia J., and Sarah E. James C., 
Thomas C., and Sarah E. arc now deceased. James C. Young died at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, Nov. 27, 1862, while serving in the late war. 
Mr. Young’s second wife was Mrs. Loretta A. Williams, nee Rairden, by 
whom he has six children, five sons and one daughter. 

George Hutchinson, 

deceased, was born in Kentucky March 5, 1794. He was a son of John 
Hutchinson, a native of Augusta County, Virginia, who married Mar- 
garet Finley in 1792, and in 1806 moved to Ohio with his family and 
settled near Bellebrook, Greene County, Ohio, where George Hutchin- 
son, subject of this sketch, grew to manhood. His education was that 
which could be obtained in the common schools of his day. He was 
reared on a farm and made farming his principal vocation through life. 
March 19, 1818, he married Miss Martha Ciaiieey,a native of Kentucky, 
daughter of James Clancey. Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson settled in Greene 
County, remained there a few years, and then moved to Rush County, 
Indiana. A few years later found them residing in Miami County, Ohio, 
whore Mrs. Martha Hutchinson died February 11, 1828, leaving Mr. H. 
with four small children, viz., Margaret F., Caroline, Sarah J., and Har- 
vey. Caroline is now deceased. Margaret F., now Mrs. S. M. Sharp, 
resides in White County, Indiana. Sarah J. is living in Sidney. Har- 
vey resides in Franklin Township, Shelby County. Shortly after the 
death of Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. Hutchinson returned to Greene County, 
where on the 10th day of May, 1832, he married Mary Gill. In the 
spring of 1*33 he, with wife and three of his children, came- to Shelby 
County. He settled on the southwest quarter of section 10, Franklin 
Township, on which he passed the remainder of his days. He served 
one year in the war of 1812, and was one of the first trustees of Franklin 
Township. He died May 4, 1863. His wife died in Sidney January 9, 
1879, at advanced age of eighty-three years. 

Harvey Hutchinson, 

son of George and Martha Hutchinson, was born in Miami Countv, 
Ohio, April 7, 1827- After the death of his mother, which occurred 
in 1828, he was taken to his uncle, George Clancey, with whom he grew 
to manhood. In 1835 he came to Shelby County with Mr. Clancey, who 
settled on a part of the north half of section 10. December 18^ 1851, 
he married Miss Amanda S. Davis, by whom he had three children, 
viz., George B., David F., and John C. His wife died September 19, 
1861. On the 27th day of April, 1864, he married Miss Essantiah, 
daughter of Andrew ami Anna Ritchey, who was born in Logan County, 
Ohio, June 6, 1835. By this union he has two daughters, viz., Anna C. 
and Mattie J. Mr. Hutchinson has been a resident of Franklin Town-f 
ship since 1835, and now owns a good farm, on which he is living. He 
has made farming his vocation through life. 

Philip Young, 

deceased, an old and esteemed citizen of Franklin Township, was born 
near Martinsburg, Virginia, where he passed his minority. He mar- 
rial Nancy McLain, of Martinsburg, Va He came to Ohio with his 
family some time prior to the war of 1812, and located in Pickaway 
Count}', where he followed farming in connection with his trade; which 
was that of a shoemaker, for a number of years. His wife died about 
1826, leaving him with a family of eleven children, viz., Mary, Jacob, 
Philip, Elizabeth, Nancy, Catharine, Adam, Susannah, George, William, 
and Stephen M., six of whom are yet living, viz., Philip, Nancy, Catha- 
rine, Adam, George, and Stephen M. His second marriage was with 
Miss Keziali Curtis, of Pickaway, by whom he had eleven children, six 
of whom are still living, viz., Peter, Ann, Silas D., Melissa J., Angeline, 
and Esther. In about 1830 he moved to Shelby County with his family, 
and settled on a part of section 36, Franklin Township. He died in 
1851. His wife, now Mrs. Bierlcy, is still living at the advanced age of 
seventy-four years, and is residing on the old home farm in section 36, 
franklin Township. Mr. Young served m the war of 1812. His father, 


Charles Young, served under the command of Gen. Washington in the 
war of the Revolution. 

James H. Coleman, 

deceased, was born in Newport, Ky, January 14, 179$. He was a son 
of Philip and Ann. Coleman, of English descent. When yet a small 
child his parents moved to Ohio, and located in Warren County, where 
he grew to manhood. February 20, 1817, he married Miss Susannah 
Snider, who was born in Kentucky November 28, 1798. He came to 
Shelby County in 1818, and settled on a piece of land in Franklin Town- 
ship, but in 1833 he moved to (now) Auglaize County, and settled in 
the vicinity of St. Johns, where he was successfully engaged in farming, 
teaching school, tanning, and store keeping for a number of years. His 
wife died January 1, 1840, leaving him with a family of ten children. 
March 5, 1841, he married Mary A. Summers, of Shelby County. In 
1866 he moved to Logan County, Ohio, where his wife died in November, 
1876. He then made his home with his children until his death, which 
occurred at the residence of his son, Philip Coleman, January 16, 1882. 

He was the father of eleven children, seven of whom are now living; 
the grandfather of seventy-nine children, of whom fifty-five are now 
living; the great-grandfather of seventy-nine children, of whom seventy 
are now living; and the great-great-grandfather of four children, three 
of whom are now living. He filled the office of justice of the peace for 
Franklin Township for several years. 

George Fridley, Retired Farmer; P. 0. Anna, Ohio. 

Mr. Fridley, a son of Lewis and Susan Fridley, was born in Rocking- 
ham Count}’, Va., July 9, 1801. He was brought to Ohio in 1804 by his 
parents, who located in Pickaway County, where young Fridley passed 
his minority on a farm. On the 18th day of March, 1828, he married 
Miss Eliza Allen, of Fairfield County, Ohio, born November 8, 1805, 
daughter of Whiling and Hettie Allen. Mr. and Mrs. Fridley settled in 
Pickaway County, Ohio, until September, 1833, when they came to Shelby 
County, and settled on a part of section 35, Franklin Township, north 
of boundary line, on which they remained forty-seven years, ‘when they 
left their farm, and moved to Anna, where they are now living a retired 
life. 

They reared a family of eight children, viz., Lewis B., Harvey W., 
John M., Laura J., Susanna C., Phebe A., Hannah C-, and Melviua. 
Susanna C., Phebe A., and Hannah C. are dead. The remaining five are 
all married, and have families. Mr. Fridley’s father, Lewis Fridley, was 
a soldier in the war of 1812. 

Dennis Critton, Farmer; P. O. S wander’s Crossing. 

Mr. Critton was born in Hampshire County, Va., June 6, 1824. He 
is a son of William Critton, who was born in Hampshire County, Va., 
on the 22d day of April, 1786. He married Miss Mary Devor November 
25, 1816, born near Baltimore, Md.. March 23, 1797. They settled in 
Hampshire County, Va., remained until 1837, when they came to Shelby 
County, Ohio, and settled in Franklin Township. Mr. William Critton 
died April 8, 1864, and Mrs. Critton September 19, 1864. 

Mr. Dennis Critton, subject of this sketch, came to Shelby County, 
Ohio, with his parents in 1837, where he grew to manhood. He is a car- 
penter by trade, which he followed about twenty years, when he turned 
his attention to farming, which he has since made his vocation, and now 
owns a part of his father-in-law’s home farm in Franklin Township. On 
the 20th day of June, 1844, he married Miss Sarah A. Yinger, daughter 
of David and Magdalene Yinger. Miss Yinger was born in Alleghany 
County, Md., November 29, 1825, and came to Shelby County with her 
mother in 1841, her father being dead. Mr. and Mrs. Critton settled in 
Stanton Township, Miami County, Ohio, remained three years, or until 
1847, when they returned to Franklin Township, Shelby County, and 
settled on the farm where they now reside. They have a family of seven 
children, two sous and live daughters. 

William Russell, Retired Farmer. 

Mr. Russell, a son of Moses and Jane Russell, was born in Augusta 
County, Va., December 17, 1805, and was brought to Ohio by his parents 
in 1811, who located in Greene County, where he passed his minority. 
In 1830 he married Miss Nancy Larnrne, of Greene County, Ohio, born 
January 18, 1813. They settled in Greene County, remained until 
1839, when they came to Shelby County, and settled on the farm where 
they now reside. They reared a family of eight children, viz., James G., 
Samuel L., Nathan L., Francis M., Jennie E., Mary M., Joshua W., and 
Manila A. Nathan L., Samuel L., and Joshua served in the war of -1861. 
Nathan L. died while in the service. 

John W. Zedeker, Farmer; P. O. S wander’s Crossing. 

Was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, February 18, 1836. On the 
2d day of August, 1860, he married Miss Mary, daughter of Samuel and 
Catharine Brandenburg, born in Montgomery County, Ohio, July 25, 
1837, and carne to this county with her parents in 1840, who settled in 
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Jackson Township. Mr. and Mrs. Zedeker settled in Montgomery 
County, remained until September 22, 1875, when they came to Shelby 
County, and settled on the farm where they now reside. He owns a farm 
of 147 acres. They have two children, Oliver C. and George W. 

Thomas Me Vat 

was born in Virginia July 25, 1805. He is a son of John and Elizabeth 
McVay, who moved to Ohio when Thomas was yet a small boy and 
located in Pickaway County, and remained until 1824, when they came 
to Shelby County with their family, and settled on the north half of 
section 1 1, Franklin Township, where they passed the remainder of their 
days. In 1827 or 1828 Thomas McVay, the subject of this sketch, 
married Miss Jane Lemasters, daughter of Jacob and Hannah Lemas- 
ters, born in Pennsylvania October 4, 1807, and came to Shelby County, 
Ohio, with her parents in 1816 and settled in Salem Townsliip. Mr. 
and Mrs. McVay settled on a part of his father’s land in section 11, 
where they made improvements and lived many years. Mrs. McVay 
died November 25, 1865. Mr. McVay is still living at the advanced 
age of seventy-seven years. They reared a family of four children, viz., 
Elgiva, William, George W., and Sarah J. Elgiva died July 11, 1850. 
William and Sarah J. are now living in southern Kansas, and George W. 
is now living in Franklin Township. 

David Baker, Farmer ; P. 0. Sidney. 

Mr. Baker was born in Greene County, Ohio, Jan. 27, 1827, and was 
brought to Shelby County by his parents, John C. and Margaret Baker, 
in 1831, who located in Sidney and remained two years. In 1833 they 
moved on a farm in Salem Township, where young Baker passed his 
minority. In 1847 he began working at the carpenter trade, which he 
made his principal business for a number of years, or until 1857, when 
he purchased and moved on a farm in Salem Township, which he con- 
ducted six years. In 1863 he rented his farm and again turned his 
attention to his trade, which he followed until 1866, when he purchased 
and moved on the farm in section 7, Franklin Township, where he has 
since resided, and followed farming and stock-growing. He has been 
married twice; first, on the 15th day of March, 1849, to Miss Jemima 
A. Michael, of Salem Township, Shelby Oounty, daughter of George 
Michael, by whom he had four children, three of whom are now living, 
viz., Harvey W., George M., and Jacob H. His wife died July 5, I860. 
His second wife was Miss Sarah S wanders, whom he married Sept. 13, 
1866, daughter of David and Lydia Swanders. Miss Swanders was born 
in Fairfield County, Ohio, Oct. 30, 1832, and came to Franklin Township, 
Shelby County, with her parents in the spring of 1833. By this union 
he has two children, David M. and James M. 

The Squirrel Hunter's Discharge. 

Cincinnati was menaced by the enemies of our Union. David Tod, Governor 
of Ohio, called on the Minute Men of the State, and The Squirrel Hunters came by 
thousands to the rescue. You, David Baker, were one of them, and this is your 
Honorable Discharge. 

Chas. W. IIill, Adjt.-Gen. of Ohio. 

Approved by David Tod, Governor. 

btpt. 1862 . 

John L. Small, Farmer; P. O. Sidney, Ohio. 

Mr. Small was born in Berkeley County, Virginia, May 21, 1839, where 
he grew to manhood on a farm. In 1861 he came to Ohio and located 
in Champaign County, where he married Miss Matey C. Dickerson Jan. 
29, 1864, daughter of Elisha Dickerson. Mr. and Mrs. Small settled in 
Champaign County for a short time, or until September 1865, when they 
moved to Auglaize County, and remained until March, 1867, when they 
came to Shelby County and settled in Jackson Township. In March, 
1868, they moved to Dinsmore Township, and in December, 1869, they 
came to Franklin Township and settled on the farm in section 18, where 
they now reside. He owns a farm of one hundred and ten acres. They 
have one child, viz., William L. 

Thomas Shaw, Farmer; P. O. Sidney, Ohio. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Lycoming County, Pa., July 20, 1809, and was 
brought to Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1812, by his parents, James 
and Mary Shaw, where he passed his minority on a farm. March 14, 
1833, he married Miss Nancy McDonald, daughter of John and Mary 
McDonald. Miss McDonald "was born in Hampshire County, Va., Oct. 
23, 1813, and came to Montgomery, Ohio, with her parents in 1825. Mr. 
and Mrs. Shaw settled in Montgomery County, Ohio, remained until 
1838, when they came to Shelby County and settled on the farm where 
he now resides. They reared a family of five children, viz., Amanda M., 
Mary M., Sarah E., Anna E., and John C. Mary M. is now dead. Mrs. 
Shaw died November 2, 1873. Mr. Shaw has made farming his vocation 
through life, and now owns a good farm, on which he is passing his feeble 
days, esteemed and respected by all who know him. 


David T. Bulls, Lumberman, Swander’s Crossing. 

Mr. Billie, a son of Thomas and Isabella Bulle, was born in Darke 
County, Ohio, on the 8th daj' of September, 1837, where he passed his 
boyhood days. In April, 1857, he came to Shelby County and located 
in Orange Township. Feb. 28, 1860, he married Miss Lucinda Middle- 
ton, daughter of John and Lydia Middleton, of Greene Township, this 
county, born in Hamilton County, Ohio, November 19, 1839. By this 
union he has seven children, three sons and four daughters. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bulle settled near Plattsville, where he followed farming until Sep- 
tember, 1880, when he, in company with Amos Minniear, purchased the 
steam saw-mill of James Swander at Swander’s Crossing. He then 
turned his attention to manufacturing and dealing in all kinds of hard- 
wood lumber, which he is now conducting under the firm name of Bulle 
& Minniear. On the -28th day of October, 1861, he enlisted in Company 
I, 57th O. V. I., served until April 6, 1862, when he was wounded at the 
battle of Shiloh and was discharged from the service May 2, 1864, on 
account of disability caused by the wound. May 2, 1864, he enlisted in 
Company F, 157th O. N. G., and served until Oct. 20, 1864, when he was 
discharged from the service and returned home. 

David Swander, 

deceased, was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, May 6, 1807. He was a 
blacksmith by trade, which in connection with farming he made his voca- 
tion through life. June 27, 1830, he married Miss Lydia Cashner, then 
of Fairfield County, Ohio. They settled in Fairfield County, remained 
two years, until May, 1833, when they came to Shelby County, made 
improvements, and settled on the farm in section 35, Franklin Township, 
now owned by his widow, Mrs. Swander, where he died Feb. 1, 1853. 
They reared a family of eleven children, viz., Christina, Sarah, Savilla, 
Susan, Edward, Aaron, Alfred, William J., Frances A., Rebecca A., and 
James M. Christina, Aaron, and Alfred are now dead. Alfred died in 
the war of 1861. 

Charles Bennett, 

a son of Nehemiah and Sarah Bennett, was born in Franklin Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1825. He is a cabinet-maker by trade, 
which he made liis vocation about six years, or until 1849, when he turned 
his attention to farming, which he has since followed, and now owns a 
part of his father’s home farm. February 17, 1848, he married Miss 
Nancy M. Dickensheets. They settled in Sidney, remained until 1849, 
when they moved on the farm where they are now residing. They reared 
a family of five children, three sons and two daughters. 

Jacob Forrar, Retired Farmer; P. O. Swander’s Crossing. 

Mr. Forrar was bom in Berks County, Pa., December 11, 1814. He is 
a tailor by trade, which he followed as his vocation about eight years, 
or until 1841. He turned his attention to farming until a few years 
since, when he retired from business, and is now living a retired life in 
the village of Swander’s Crossing. In 1837 he moved to Ohio, and 
located in Greene County, where he married Miss Mary Good, born 
November 11, 1814. In 1838 he with his wife moved to Montgomery 
County, Ohio, and remained three years. In 1841 they came to Shelby 
County, and settled on the farm in Franklin Township, which he now 
owns. The} - reared a family of four children, John S., William H., Isaac 
M., and Martha J. Mrs. Forrar died June 1, 1855. On the 29th day of 
December, 1855, he married Mrs. Elizabeth Boyer, nee Hillbient, by whom 
he reared two children. Nelson G. and Jacob C. His sou William H. 
served in the war of 1861. 

John S. Forrar, Dealer in General Merchandise, Swander’s Crossing. 

Mr. Forrar, son of Jacob Forrar, was born in Montgomery County, 
Ohio, January 17, 1840, and came with his parents to Shelby County 
in 1841. On the 18th day of February, 1864, he married Miss Sarah J. 
Waltz, of Montgomery Countj’, Ohio, born January 19, 1845. They 
have nine children, five sons ami four daughters. In 1870 he engaged 
in the mercantile business at Swander’s Crossing, which he has since 
been conducting, dealing in drygoods, groceries, notions, etc. June 1, 
1877, he was appointed agent for the I). & M. R. R., which position he 
is now filling. In 1872 he was elected clerk of Franklin Township, and 
has been re-elected each year. 

John C. Fey, Wagon Maker, Swander’s Crossing, 

a son of Henry and Margaret Fey, was born in Dinsmore Township, 
Shelby County, August 1, 1848. His parents were natives of Germany, 
who emigrated to America and located in Dinsmore Township, Shelby 
County, Ohio, in 1845, where they remained until 1868, when they moved 
to Fredericksburg, Md., where they now reside. 

John C.Fey, subject of this sketch, began working at the wagon-making 
trade in 1868, which business he still follows. In September, 1870, lie 
located at Swander’s Crossing, where he has since carried on the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and repairing light and heavy wagons. Novem- 
ber 10, 1874, he married Miss Eva S. Hartman, daughter of Peter Hait- 
man, by whom he has two children, one son and one daughter. 
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Amos G. Minniear, Lumberman, Swander’s Crossing, 

was born in Warren County, Ohio, near Lebanon, on the 13th day of 
November, 1845. He is a son of Samuel and Eliza Minniear, who came 
to this county about 1846 or ’47, remained until 1850, when they moved 
to Montgomery County, where they lived eight years. In 1858 they 
returned to Shelby Count}", and settled in Green Township. On the 8th 
day of November, 1861, at the age of sixteen years, Amos G. Minniear 
enlisted in Company C, 71st O. V. I., in which he served thirteen months. 
On December 10, 1862, he was transferred to Company M, 1st U. S. Cav- 
alry, in which he served until his term expired, November 8, 1864, and 
returned home yet a youth of but nineteen summers. He was actively 
engaged in the following-named battles: Shiloh, on the 6th and 7th of 
April, 1862. Kelley’s Ford, March 17, 1863. Stoncman Ridge, from 
April 13 to May 9 Ashby’s Gap, June 9. Gettysburg, July 3 Boons- 
borough, July 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Manassas Gap, July 21 and 22. Brandy’s 
Station, August 1-5. Custer’s Raid from February 26 until March 3, 
1864. Battle of the Wilderness. May 7-8, 1864. Near Richmond, Va., 
May 11. Meehnnicsville, May 12. Cold Harbor, May 31 and June 1, 
1864. Malvern Hill, July 28. Winchester, September 19. Luray Val 
ley, September 22, 1864. Waynesboro’, September 28. Cedar Creek, 
October 19, 1 864, and a number of other skirmishes not here mentioned. 

After returning from the army he attended the High School at Sidney 
several terms, and in 1867 he began teaching school, which he followed 
as a profession fourteen years. In September, 1880, he, in company with 
David T. Bulle, purchased the steam saw-mill at Swander’s Crossing, 
which they have since been operating successfully, manufacturing and 
dealing in all kinds of hard wood lumber. April 6, 1871, he married 
Miss Emma F., daughter of Solomon and Caroline Kelley, born in Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, February 13, 1854.. They settled in Plattsville, 
Shelby County, and remained until October 7, 1880, when they moved to 
Swander’s Crossing, where they now reside. They have two children, 
one son and one daughter. 

John T. Kelsey, Farmer and Stock-Raiser; P. 0. Swander’s Crossing. 

Mr. Kelsey was born in Rutland County, Vt.,- March 16, 1836. He is 
a son of Curtis and Lucy Kelsey, who came to Shelby County, Ohio, in 
June, 1846, and located in Turtle Creek Township. At present he is 
giving his attention to the breeding of fine wool sheep. Oct. 12, 1857, 
he married Miss Jennie E., daughter of William and Nancy Russell, of 
Franklin Township, Shelby County. Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey settled on his 
father’s home farm in Turtle Creek Township, and remained until 1863, 
when he purchased the farm on which they now reside. In the spring 
of 1876 he was elected treasurer of Franklin Township, which position 
he still holds. He has been a member of the board of directors of the 
Agricultural Society of Shelby County for several years. He has his 
farm well improved, and under a good state of cultivation. \ 

James Hume, 

deceased, was born in Dauphin County, Pa., December 22, 1807. He 
came to Ohio in 1829 or 1830 and located near New Palestine, Shelby 
County, where, on the 21st da}' of November, 1837, he married Miss 
Mary W., daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Dryden. Miss Dryden was 
born in Highland County, Ohio, and came to Shelby County in Febru- 
ary, 1873, with her mother, her father being dead. Mr. and Mrs. Hume 
settled in Green Township, near New Palestine, and remained two years. 
In 1839 they moved to Piqua, Miami County, Ohio, where they lived 
eight years. In 1847 they returned to Shelby County, located in Sidney 
for a short time, and then moved on a farm in Turtle Creek Township. 
They lived on two or three different farms, until 1852, when he pur- 
chased and moved on a farm in Franklin Township. In 1865 he sold 
his farm and moved to Illinois, where they lived three years. In 1868 
they returned to Shelby County, and purchased a farm in Turtle Creek 
Township. In 1875 he purchased and moved on the land in section 15, 
Franklin Township, now owned and occupied by his widow, Mrs. Hume, 
where he died January 18, 1881. They reared a family of five children, 
David R., James A., Joseph D., William It., and Margaret A. Joseph 
I)., William R., and Margaret A. are dead. Joseph D. Hume enlisted 
in the 99th O. V. I. August 6, 1862, aud died at Bowling Green, Ky., 
November 8, 1862. 

James A. Hume, Farmer, P. O. Sidney, Ohio, 

was born in Piqua, Miami County, Ohio, August 16, 1845. He is a son 
of James and Mary Hume. He served about four years in the late war. 
In 1866 he went on the western division of C. C. C. and I. R. R. as fire- 
man. I n 1868 he was given charge of No. 1 1 passenger engine as engineer, 
which he ran about one year, or until 1869, when he gave up his engine 
and returned home to conduct the farm and take care of his aged parents. 
September 28, 1876, he married Miss Mary, daughter of William and 
Martha Vought, by whom he has two daughters. In April, 1861, he 
enlisted in Company H, 20th 0. Y. I., for three months; in August, 1861, 
lie re-enlisted in the same company and regiment for three years, and 


served until shortly after the battle of Shiloh. April, 1862, he was dis- 
charged from the service on account of disability. August 6, 1862, he 
enlisted in company H, 99th O. Y. I., and served until August, 1865, 
when he was discharged from the service. 

Michael Shiff, 

a native of Baden, Germany, was born April 23, 1799. ne married 
Miss Mary Magdalene Ludrick, a native of Germany, born January 15, 
1797. Mr. and Mrs. Shiff settled in their native county, remained until 
June 5, 1844, when they, with six children, viz., John M., Magdalene, 
Salamy, Jacob, Christian, and Barbara, in company with Mr. Shiff’s 
parents, Philip J. and Catharine Salamy Shiff, George Fogt and wife, 
with six children, Michael 'Harmon and wife, with six children, Michael 
Steugle, Jacob Pfaadt and wife, with two children, and Jacob AUermoot, 
comprised the party who, on the 5th day of June, 1844, left their native 
country for America. For three weeks they travelled in a wagon drawn 
by four horses, at the end of which time they reached Havre, thence 
they sailed on the vessel Albany, and, after be ; ng on the water forty 
days, they landed in New York City, where they remained two days, 
when they continued their journey to Albany, from Albany to Buffalo 
on a canal boat, from Buffalo to Cleveland on a steamer on Lake Erie, 
and thence to Winchester, Ohio, on a canal boat, where the different 
families separated. Mr. Fogt with his family and Mr. Harmon and 
family came on to Shelby County. Mr. Fogt settled in Franklin Town- 
ship and Mr. Harmon settled in Clinton Township. Mr. Michael Shiff, 
with his family, all except his son, Philip Jacob, who remained in New 
York City, and Philip J. aud Catharine S. Shiff remained in the neigh- 
borhood of Winchester three weeks, or until in the latter part of August, 
1844, when they came to Shelby County and settled in Franklin Town- 
ship, where they lived fourteen years, or until in 1858, when they sold 
their farm on section 12, and moved on the farm in section 11, same 
township, now owned and occupied by their son. John M. Shiff, where 
they passed the remainder of their days. Mrs. Catharine S. Shiff, wife 
of Philip J. Shiff. died at the residence of their son, Michael Shiff, in 
Franklin Township, on the 5th day of September, 1851, aged 71 years 
3 months and 26 days. Philip J. Shiff died October 17, 1858, aged 85 
years 5 months and 17 days. Mary Magdalene Shiff, wife of Michael 
Shiff, died May 3, 1858. Michael Shiff died September 2, 1859. They 
were members of the German Lutheran Church, and were buried in the 
burying ground belonging to that church, located two miles south of 
Anna, on the Sidney and VVapakoneta Pike. 

John Michael Shiff, 

son of Michael and Mary Magdalene Shiff, was born in Baden, Germany, 
Feb. 6, 1821. He served two years in the German army. In 1844 he came 
to America with his parents and located in Shelby County, Ohio. Nov. 
21,1847, he married Miss Leanda M. Moothart, daughter of Andrew and 
Mary Moothart. Miss Moothart was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, 
August 31, 1827, and came to Shelby County with her parents in August, 
1832, and located in Franklin Township. Mr. and Mrs. S. settled in 
Franklin Township in the spring of 1859; they purchased and moved 
on his father’s home farm, in section 1, Franklin Township, where they 
now reside. They reared a family of six children, viz., Lydia A., 
William, Henry L., Mary M., Caroline L., and John M. Mr. Shiff has 
made farming his vocation, and now owns four good farms, one in sec- 
tion 1, Franklin Township, of 92 acres, one of 80 acres in fractional 
section 36 south of boundary line, which joins his home farm on the 
nortn, one of forty acres in the southeast quarter of section 31, same 
township, and one of 80 acres in Dinsmore Township. He has filled 
the office of trustee of Franklin Township three years. 

Christian Shiff, 

third son of Michael and Mary Magdalene Shiff, was born in Baden, 
Germany, December 25, 1834. He came to America with his parents in 
1844, and settled in Shelby County. On the 22d day of November, 1858, 
he married Miss Catharine Fogt, daughter of George and July Fogt. 
Miss Fogt was born in Germany, August 15, 1839, and came to Ohio 
with her parents in 1844. Mr. and Mrs. Shiff settled on a part of his 
father’s home farm in section 1, Franklin Township, and remained four 
years. In the spring of 1863 he purchased and moved on the old Shank 
farm in section l, where they lived three years. In 1866 they moved 
on the farm in the northwest quarter of section l, on which they now 
reside. In 1881 he erected his present frame residence, which is consid- 
ered the best frame dwelling in the township. He has followed farming, 
giving the business his undivided attention, and at this date, January, 
1882, he owns three farms, one of 141 acres, on which he now resides, 
one of 90 acres in section 12, Franklin Township, and one of 76 acres 
in Dinsmore Township. He has a family of seven children, three sons 
and four daughters. He has filled the office of trustee of Franklin 
Township two years. 
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Philip J. Shipp, 

son of Michael and Mary M. ShifT, was born in Germany, October 16, 
1826. He came to America witli his father’s family in 1844, and located 
in New York City, where in May, 1849, he married Miss Anna Mary 
Bauer, a native of Germany, born August 5, 1829, and who immigrated 
to New York City in 1844. Mr. and Mrs. ShifT settled in New York and 
remained a few months. In the fail of 1849 they came to Shelby 
County, and settled on the home farm with his father in Franklin Town- 
ship. In the spriug of 1858 he moved on the farm on which he now 
resides. They have a family of ten children, five sons and five daughters. 

Frederick Knasel, 

deceased, a native of Germany, was born in 1802. He married Miss 
Susannah Fogt, born in Germany in 1808. Mr. and Mrs. Knasel emi- 
grated to America in the spring of 1833, landing in New York City. 
They continued their journey westward until they reached Shelby 
County, Ohio, where they passed the remainder of their days. Mr. 
Knasel died in September, 1865. Mrs. Knasel died in August, 1875. 
They reared a family of six children, viz., Elizabeth, Sally A., John, 
William F., Christopher, and Susannah. Only three of the above-named 
children are living, Elizabeth, Sally A., and John. 

Philip Haoelberoer, 

deceased, a native of France, was born on the 27th day of March, 1818. 
He was brought to America by his parents, Philip J. and Julian Hagel- 
berger, in the fall of 1833, who settled on a farm in Dinsmore Township, 
Shelby County, where young Hagelbcrger grew to manhood. On the 
20th day of September, 1837, he married Miss Eve Bej', daughter of 
Lewis and Eve Bey. Miss Bey was born in France, April 29, 1822, and 
emigrated to America with her parents during the summer of 1832, who 
settled in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio, on the farm now 
owned and occupied by John Hagelberger, on which Mr. and Mrs. Iley 
passed the remainder of their days. Mr. Bey died in June, 1851. His 
companion survived him until December 26, 1877, when she died at the 
age of 90 years. Mrs. Bey’s father, John Altermatt, came to America 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bey in i 832, and died at their residence in Franklin 
Township in 1837, at the age of 88 years. Mr. and Mrs. Philip Hagel- 
berger settled on the home farm with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bey, on 
which they lived for many years. He made farming his vocation through 
life. He died January 15, 1863, leaving Mrs. Hagelberger with nine chil- 
dren, viz, Philip J., Mary, John, Eve, Catharine, Lewis, Juliann, Paulina 
J., and Ida M. Ida M. is now dead. Mrs. Hagelberger remained on 
the home farm until August 15, 1877, when she married John G. Mader, 
and now resides in Bucyrus, Ohio. Their son, Philip J. Hagelberger, 
enlisted in Battery M, 1st Ohio Light Artillery, in the fall of 1861, aud 
served three years and three months. 

John Haoelberoer, 

son of Philip and Eve Hagelberger, was born on the 5th of May, 1844. 
lie has made farming his vocation, and now owns his father’s old farm. 
March 19, 1868, he married Miss Catharine Bohlander, daughter of 
George P. and Mary Bohlander. Miss Bohlander was born in Ger- 
many, August 6, 1844, and came to America with her parents in 1848, 
who located near Dayton, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs Hagelberger settled on 
his father’s home farm, where they have since resided. They have three 
children, one son and two daughters. He served as trustee of Franklin 
Township four years. 

Andrew Moothart, 

deceased, was born in Lehigh County, Pa., .November 25, 1795. He 
was a son of Frederick and Catharine Moothart. He was a tailor by 
trade. In 1830 he turned his attention to farming, which he conducted 
successfully until his death. He married Miss Margaret Cashner of 
Lehigh County, Pa., born January 10, 1801. In 1822 they came to 
Ohio and located in Fairfield County, and remained ten years. In 
August, 1832, they came to Shelby County, and settled on the land in 
Franklin Towuship now owned by Jacob Billing, on which they lived 
two and a half j'ears. In February, 1835, he sold his land in section 
36, entered, made improvements, and moved his family to section 32, 
north of boundary line. The farm is now owned by their son, Peter 
Moothart. Mr. Andrew Moothart died November 29, 1844. Mrs. Moot- 
hart is still living, aud now resides with her youngest daughter, in 
Illinois. They reared a family of eight children, viz., Sally, Benjamin, 
Peter, Leandea, Mary A., Catharine, "Lydia, and Andrew. Sally is now 
dead. Benjamin, Mary A., Lydia, and Andrew are now living in Illinois. 
Catharine lives in Miami County. Ohio. Peter and Leandea reside in 
Shelby County, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Moothart were members of the 
Lutheran Church in Franklin Township. 

Peter Moothart, 

second son of Andrew and Margaret Moothart. was born in Fairfield 
County, Ohio, January 27, 1825, and' came with his parents to Shelby 


County in August, 1832. His education consists of what could be ob- 
tained in the common schools. His boyhood days were spent on the farm 
with his parents, and he has followed farming through life. In October, 
1880, he retired from the business and is now living a retired life. On 
the 1st day of November, 1846, he married Miss Sarah Fosnight, bom 
in Stark Count}', Ohio, January 29, 1825, and came to Shelby County 
with her parents, Martin and Mary Fosnight, in 1835, who settled In 
Van Bureu Township. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Moothart settled on his 
father’s home farm, remained until in October, 1880, when they moved 
to Auna, where they now reside. They reared a family of six children, 
Andrew W., John, Mary A., Elizabeth S., William H., and Lydia A. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moothart are members of the German Lutheran Church 
at Anna. 

• John F. McClure, 

a native of Greene County, Ohio, was born on the 15th day of July, 1 827. 
He is a son of Andrew and Jane McClure, deceased, who came from 
Greene County, Ohio, to Shelby County in 1834, and settled on a farm 
in Turtle Creek Township, where John F. McClure, subject of this 
sketch, passed his boyhood days working on the farm. He is a car- 
penter by trade, which he followed six years, and at the expiration of 
that time he again turned his attention to farming. June 26, 1860, he 
married Miss Eliza, daughter of James and Mary A. Doyle. Miss Doyle 
was born in Sidney, Shelby County, Ohio, May 15, 1836. Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. McClure settled on the farm on which they now reside. They 
have a family of five children, viz., Cashius M., Elmer E., Andrew II., 
John F., and Olive J. 

Andrew II. McClure, 

second son of Andrew and Jane McClure, was born in Greene County, 
Ohio, March 26, 1829. He came to Shelby County with his parents 
in 1834, where he grew to manhood on a farm. On the 20th day of 
December, 1855, he married Miss Mary J., daughter of John and Mary 
Speuce. Miss Spence was ,born on the farm now owned by J. \V\ 
Clancey, in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio, March 4, 1836. 
Mr. and Mrs. McClure settled on a farm in the northeast corner of Turtle 
Creek Township, on which they remained twelve years. March 3, 1868, 
they moved on the farm in the north half of section 10, Franklin Towu- 
ship, where they now reside. They have a family of four children, viz., 
Margaret E., William C., Ina S., and Essa A. Mr. McClure has made 
farming his vocation, and now owns a farm of 137 acres. 

Silas D. Youngi 

was born in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio, September 11, 
1837. He is a son of Philip and Keziah Young, who were early settlers 
of Shelby County. On the 19th day of March, 1856, he married Miss 
Mary J., daughter of Eli and Margaret Munch. Miss Munch was born 
in Dinsmore Township, Shelby County, Ohio, October 4, 1838. Mr. and 
Mrs. Young settled on bis father’s home farm in Franklin Township, and 
remained one year. March 1, 1857, they moved on the farm near Anna, 
in Franklin Township, on which they have since resided. They reared 
a family of four children, daughters. August 18, 1861, he enlisted in 
Company B, 20th O. V. I., served three years, and was discharged Sep- 
tember 21, 1864, and returned home. He was engaged in the battles of 
Champion Hills, May 16, 1862, battle of Atlanta, and several others. 
While engaged at Champion Hills, May 16, 1862, he was wounded by a 
buckshot passing through his nose. 

Jacob Foot, 

deceased, son of John and Susan M. Fogt, was born in Germany in 1807. 
He emigrated to America in 1833, yet a single man, and located in Shelby 
County, Ohio. In 1834 he married Miss Julian Hagelberger, daughter 
of Philip and Julian Hagelberger, born in Germany in 1815, and came 
to America with her parents in 1813, and settled in Dinsmore Township. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fogt settled in Franklin Township, where they followed 
farming as their vocation, and passed the remainder of their days. He 
died May 26, 1860. His widow survived him until in February, 1872. 
They reared a family of seven children, viz., Catharine, John H , Philip 
J., Peter, Julian, Samuel, and Sophia B., all of whom are yet living in 
Shelby County. 

John J. Schilling, 

a native of Baden, Germany, was born on the 29th day of April, 1828. 
When he attained the age of fourteen years he began as an apprentice 
at the weaving trade, and followed weaving as his vocation until Novem- 
ber 27, 1853, when he left Germany aud emigrated to America. It 
required nearly two months to complete the journey, and he reached 
Sidney, Shelby County, Ohio, on the 23d day of January, 1854. Janu- 
ary 24, 1854. he married Miss Magdaline Kah, daughter of Godfrey ani 
Sophia D Kah. Miss Kah was born in Baden, Germany, March 
and came to America with her parents, in company with r. c u mg, 
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who settled on a farm in Dinsmore Township. Mr.' and Mrs. Schilling 
settled on the farm in Dinsmore Township with her parents, and re- 
mained one year. In February, 1855, they moved to Franklin Town- 
ship, and have since been residents of Franklin Township. In 1873 he 
purchased a farm of 120 acres, on which they now reside. They have a 
family of five children, two sons and three daughters. 

Wesley Cole 

was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, Novemoer 28, 1808, where he spent 
his minority on a farm. On the 13th da}’ of September, 1837, he mar- 
ried Miss Mary A., daughter of George W. and Nancy Glaze. Miss 
Glaze was born in Maryland, September 19, 1816, and came to Pickaway 
County, Ohio, with her parents in 1827. In November, 1837, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole came to Shelby County and settled on a farm in Franklin 
Township, and remained a number of years. In 1853 they moved on 
the farm south of their old farm, where they now reside. They reared 
a family of seven children, viz., Nancy P., Dennith A. and M-ary M. 
(twins), Elizabeth I., Rosa A., George W., and S. Emma. Nancy P. is 
now dead. His father, Shadrach, was a soldier of the war of 1812. 

George Fogt, 

deceased, was a native of Germany, where he was born in 1 805. He 
married Miss Julia A. Holfbearer, born in Germany Feb. 10, 1810. In 
1844 they emigrated to America in company with Michael ShifF and 
family, and located in Shelby County on 160 acres of land, on which he 
lived many years, and followed farming as his vocation. They reared a 
family of eight children, Sarah, Jacob, Rachel, Catharine, J ulia, George, 
John, and Frederick. In June, 1868, Mr. and Mrs. Fogt left their farm 
and moved to Sidney, where he died May 24, 1873. Mrs. Fogt then 
moved to Anna in the fall of 1873, where she died Jan. 20, 1878. 

John Foot, 

son of George and Julia Fogt, was born in Franklin Township, on the 
farm where he now resides, October 14, 1846. January 9, 1869, he 
married Miss Lydia A., daughter of John M. and Lcandea Skiff, born 
in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio, October 13, 1848. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fogt settled on part of his father’s home farm, where they now 
reside. They have three children, one son and two daughters. In 1878 
he began the erection of his fine brick residence, which he completed in 
1879. 

Philip W. Young, Postmaster at Anna and Dealer in General 
Hardware, etc. etc. 

Mr. Young, a son of Adam and Mary Young, was born in Mercer 
County, Ohio, December 10, 1842. In the beginning of the year 1843 
he was brought to Shelby County by his parents, who located in Dins- 
more Township, where his minority was spent on the farm with his pa- 
rents. He received a common sehool education. On the 13th day of 
September, 1861, he enlisted in Company B, 20th O. Y. I., served three 
years, and was discharged from the service Sept. 27, 1864, at the expira- 
tion of his term of enlistment. On the 22d day of July, 1864, while 
engaged in the battle of Atlanta, a musket ball entered his right chest, 
penetrating the lung, and passing out through the shoulder blade. After 
returning from the army he attended school two years. In the fall of 
1865 he began teaching school, which he followed during the winter sea- 
son four years. In March, 1869, he came to Anna, where he formed a 
partnership with Lewis Kah, the firm name being Lewis Kali & Co., 
dealers in general merchandise. In the fall of 1872 he withdrew from the 
firm, and he, in company with J. D. Elliott, formed a partnership, erected 
a building 20 by 40 feet, two stories high, in which they engaged in deal- 
ing in general hardware, under the firm name of Elliott & Young, who 
have since conducted the business with success. October 30, 1869, Mr. 
Young married Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Wesley and Mary Ann 
Cole, by whom he has two children, Mary E. and Adonis C. . In the fall 
of 1872 he was appointed postmaster at Anna. In April, 1881, he was 
elected a justice of the peace of Franklin Township. He has filled 
the office of mayor of Anna since the fall of 1878. 

Russel B. Dill, 

son of James C. and Martha A. Dill, was born in Dinsmore Township, 
Shelby County, Sept. 5, 1852. In 1872 he began as an apprentice at the 
brick and stone mason trade; also plain and ornamental plastering. After 
serving three years to learn the trades, he formed a partnership with 
James Williamson in 1875, to carry on the business of plain and orna- 
mental plastering, bricklaying, and to do stone-mason work, under the 
firm name of Williamson & Dill. Nov. 3, 1875, he married Miss Emily 
1’., daughter of Robert and Henrietta Brown, by whom he has two sous. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dill now reside in Anna. 


James H. Wooddell, 

son of Lesley and Lucinda Wooddell, was born in Pickaway County, 
Ohio, Aug. 5, 1S52. He came to Shelby County with his parents in Oct. 
1862, and located on a farm near Botkins, where he spent his minority. 
In September, 1880, he came to Anna, where he engaged in dealing in 
buggies and wagons, which business he has since been conducting. In 
June, 1881, he became the successor of Lewis Applegate, in the firm of 
Mede & Applegate, dealers in agricultural implements, and the firm name 
was then changed to Mede & Wooddell, who are now conducting the 
business. In Sept. 1881, Messrs. Mede & Wooddell erected their pre- 
sent building, in which they carry on their business of dealing in agri- 
cultural implements ; they also conduct a livery and feed stable. 

Richard D. Mede, 

son of Eber F. and Amanda Mede, was born in Dinsmore Township, 
Shelby County, Ohio, Aug. 5, 1851. He remained on the farm with his 
father until i871, when he came to Anna, where he engaged as a clerk 
in the dry goods store of Kah, Stork & Co., with whom he remained two 
years. On the 23d day of November, 1873, he married Miss Alice Lip- 
pincott, daughter of William and Martha Lippincott. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mede settled on his father’s farm in Dinsmore Township, and remained 
two years. In 1875 they moved on a farm near Anna, where they lived 
two years. In 1877 they moved to Anna, where they now reside. They 
have two children, one son and one daughter. 'In 1877, shortly after 
his removal to Anna, he engaged in dealing in agricultural implements 
in company with Lewis Applegate, to which they have added reapers and 
binders combined, mowers, sulky corn-plows, hay-rakes, etc., also light and 
heavy wagons, under the firm name of Mede & Applegate, who conducted 
the business until in June, 1881, when James H. Wooddell became Mr. 
Applegate’s successor, and the firm name has since been known as Mede 
& Wooddell. In Sept. 1881, they erected their present building, in which, 
in connection with their other business, they are carrying on the business 
of livery and feed stable. 

Joseph D. Elliott, of the firm of Elliott & Young, 

dealers in general hardware, Anna, Ohio. Mr. Elliott, son of Samuel 
and Jane Elliott, was born in Dinsmore Township, Shelby County, O., 
Oct. 29, 1839. He received a common school education. In October, 
1860, he entered the dry goods store of James H. Thirkield as clerk, with 
whom he remained three years. In 1863 he began as a clerk in the employ 
of Mr. Thirkield’s brother, with whom he remained five years. In 1868 he 
formed a partnership with Lewis Kah & Co., under the firm name of 
Kah, Elliott & Co., dealers in general merchandise. He remained as a 
partner in the firm until the fall of 1872, when he withdrew from the old 
firm and formed a partnership with 1*. W. Young, the firm name being 
known as Elliott & Young, who erected their present business room, 20 
by 40 feet, two stories high, in which they have since been conducting 
the business of dealing in general hardware. Nov. 13, 1869, he married 
Miss Sarah J. Baker, daughter of Moses E. and Lucretia Baker, born in 
Shelby County, Ohio, October 21, 1845, by whom he had two children, 
Girthie and Charlie; Girthie is dead. 

Lewis Applegate, Dealer in all kinds of Lumber, Anna, O. 

Mr. Applegate was born in Monmouth County, N. J., Feb. 5, 1832. 
He was brought to Ohio by his parents, Joseph and Elizabeth Applegate, 
in 1837. They settled in Shelby County, on a farm one mile west of 
where Plattsville is located, in Greene Township, where young Apple- 
gate grew to manhood. He received a common school education. In 
June, 1858, he married Miss Ann, daughter of David and Amy Dicken- 
slieets. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Applegate settled on his father’s home 
farm in Greene Township. In the spring of 1873 he sold the home farm, 
purchased and moved on a farm in Franklin Township, near Swander’s 
Crossing, remaining three years. In 1876 he sold his farm in Franklin 
Township and moved to Anna, where he engaged in the undertaking 
business, which he conducted with success four years. In 1880 he retired 
from the business and purchased a farm in Franklin Township near 
Anna, which he owned until in the spring of 1881, when he sold his farm 
and engaged in dealing in all kinds of building material — lumber, both 
hard and soft wood, doors, sash, blinds, etc — of which they keep a good 
assortment and a large stock constantly on hand. He anti his partner 
make contracting and building a specialty. He served ns justice of the 
peace of Franklin Township four years. In Oct. 1880, he was elected 
justice of the peace of Dinsmore Township, which position he is now 
filling. He served as coroner of Shelby County two terms, or six years. 
He served as mayor of Anna one year, when he resigned the office. He 
has five children, three sons and two daughters. 

Thomas C. Leaflet 

was born in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio, Sept. 13, 1845. 
He is a son of Jacob and Louisa Leapley, who were early settlers of 
Franklin Township. He remained on the farm with his parents until 
1860, when he began working at the carpenter trade, which he followed 
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one year, until September 16, 18H1, when he enlisted in Company F, 
20th O. V. I., and served until Aug. 11, 1862, when lie was discharged 
from the service on account of disability. He returned home, remained 
until Jan. 10, 1863, when he re-enlisted in same company and regiment, 
served until March 9, 1864, when he was again discharged on account 
of disability, and has since then drawn a pension from the government. 
After his return from the army in 1864 he was unable to perforin labor 
of any kind for several years. In 1868 he again began working at the 
carpenter trade, which he followed until the spring of 1881, when he 
formed a partnership with William Johnston — the firm name known as 
William Johnston & Co. — who at once began the erection of a building 
in Anna suitable for the manufacturing of spokes and bent wood for 
wagons and buggies. They completed their building and commenced 
operations in Aug. 1881, which they have since conducted with success. 
Aug. 8, 1871, he married Miss Eva, daughter of William N. and Martha 
Skidmore, by whom he has four children, two sons and two daughters. 
Mrs. Leapley was born in New York State Dec. 9, 1844, and came to 
Sidney, Shelby County, with her parents in 1853. 

Daniel Curtner. Dealer in General Merchandise, Anna, 0. 

Mr. Curtner was born in Franklin Township, Shelby County, Ohio, 
Aug. 7, 1837. He is a son of Peter and Sophia Curtner, who came from 
Montgomery County, Ohio, to Shelby Count}' in 1833 or ’34 and settled 
in Franklin Township, where Mr. Peter Curtner died in 1844. His com- 
panion married a man by the name of Young, and is now living in Dins- 
more Township, Shelby County, at the advanced age of seventy-six years. 
Mr. D. Curtner, the subject of this sketch, is the fifth of a family of six 
children, viz., Eliza, Silas, Delila, Henry, Daniel, and Sarah J. Eliza 
Curtner is now dead. 

Daniel Curtner is what we can truly call a self-educated man, the 
greater part of his education being acquired by close application to his 
books at home on the farm. In the fall of 1860 he began teaching school, 
which he followed as a profession five years, or until 1865, when he, in 
company with H. Cargill, engaged in the mercantile business in Port 
Jefferson, which they conducted successfully until March, 1876, when, 
by mutual consent, they dissolved partnership, and Mr. C. came to Anna, 
where he engaged in general merchandising, dealing in drygoods, ready- 
made clothing, boots, shoes, hats, caps, and groceries. In 1866 he mar- 
ried Miss Cynthia E., daughter of James Shaw, by whom he has had 
three children, two of whom are now living, one son and one daughter. 

Daniel Staley 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in the year 1816. His father 
(Joseph Staley) was born in North Carolina in 1780, emigrated to Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, in 1802, when there were only four houses in 
Dayton. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and fought the British 
and Indians in northern Indiana. He died iu 1867. Daniel, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was raised on a farm. His mother died when 
he was but nine days old. When thirteen years of age he was put 
out among strangers, and from that time to the present he has fought 
the battle of life without any aid. He received his education at the 
common schools of his neighborhood. After arriving at manhood he 
followed teaching school during the winter, and worked on the farm in 
the summer. In 1851 he married Miss Margaret J. Jackson. After 
marriage he continued to work on a farm until 1858, when he went to 
Dayton and entered the Recorder’s office as Deputy Recorder, at which 
he continued until 1861, when he enlisted in the army in the 74th O. V. I. 
and served over two years, when he was discharged on account of disa- 
bility and returned home to Dayton. In 1864 he was elected Treasurer 
of Montgomery County, and was re-elected in 1866, serving two full 
terms. Again in 1868 the party to which he belonged nominated him 
for the third term, but he was defeated at the electiou. The balance of 
the ticket was defeated by over one thousand votes, while Mr. Staley 
only fell short between two and three hundred. In politics Mr. Staley 
has always been an unflinching Republican. In 1879 his name was 
brought forward by his friends for Treasurer of the State, and at the Con- 
vention had the unanimous support of several counties, but on account 
of his geographical location — other candidates for other offices being 
from the same part of the State — he withdrew his name from the Con- 
vention. Mr. Staley in 1869 moved with his family to Shelby County 
and located two miles N. E. of Sidney, in Franklin Township, where he 
owns a farm of six hundred acres. On this farm Mr. Staley makes a 
specialty of raising thoroughbred cattle as well as the grades. He has 
among his herd quite a number of registered cattle, whose records are 
to be found in The American Herd Book. His aim is to improve the 
stock of cattle through western Ohio. His sales of stock extend for 
many miles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Staley have raised a family of three children, whose 
names and date of birth are as follows: Joseph P. born 1852; Cerenia J. 
born 1855; and Daniel \V. born 1861. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP 

was organized June 5, 1826. It was ordered by the Commissioners at 
their meeting of the above date, that all that part of Perry Township 
lying on the northwest side of the Miami River be created a new town- 
ship by the name of Salem, and that the qualified electors of Salem 
Townsliip meet at the house of John Hathaway on Saturday, the 24th 
day of June, for the purpose of electing officers for said township. 

The following addition was made to the township June 5, 1837, viz., 
all of fractional township No. 1 in range 14 which was in Perry Town- 
ship. This addition was some years later again attached to Perry 
Township. 

Location. 

Salem is in the eastern tier of townships. It is bounded on the north 
by Franklin and Jackson townships; on the east by Logan County; on 
the south by Perry and Clinton, and on the west by Clinton and Frank- 
lin townships. 

The surface is generally rolling, and along the streams somewhat 
broken and hilly. 

The soil is varied ; in some parts clay predominates, and tho soil is 
rather thin ; while in other parts it consists of a rich black loam, and 
is well adapted to the growing of grain and grass. 

There is an abundance of gravel for road purposes. The township is 
well supplied with springs and streams. The south part is bordered by 
the Great Miami River; the east is crossed by Rum Creek; the central 
part by Counts’ Run; along the extreme west is Plumb Creek; all of 
which empty into the Miami. These streams are all fed and supjiorted 
by springs. The system of gravelled roads is quite complete, there being 
not less than twenty-five miles of free pikes in the township. 

First Settlers. 

The first white settlers in Salem Township (by Salem Township is 
meant the territory now included in the township) was John Hathaway 

or Gilbert, who located here in 1814 or 1815. It is claimed by Mr.' 

Dingman that the first white settler in the township Was Charles Weeks, 
on section 20, on what is known as the Bryan farm. This settlement 
was made in 1810 or 1811. He built the first house and made the first 
improvement. The land was owned by Daniel Y. Dingman. These were 
followed by Jesse Jackson, Alex. Jackson, Elisha Kirtland, and Caleb 
Goble, who were ail here previous to the spring of 1818. In 1818 Adam 
Counts and Jacob Le Masters came. Fr6m 1818 to 1820 we find that 
Wm. Roberts, Samuel Taylor, George Morrison, Benj. Beden, Joseph 
Donaldson, and Wm. Skillen had settled here. The first log cabin was 
built by John Hathaway at the big spring where Ogden’s store now 
stands. The first hewed log house was built by Alex. Jackson. The 
first frame house by John Johnston. 

The first road surveyed was the Sidney and Bellefontaine Road, and 
was surveyed by Thompson. 

The first school-house was built on the land of Elisha Kirtland ; the 
second was on the land of Wm. Skillen, which was afterward burned; 
then one was built on the land of Wm. Roberts. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place here to give a description of a 
primitive school-house. It will he remembered there was no school fund 
or tax at that time; schools were supported by private subscription. 
When they desired a school-house the neighbors would gather together, 
select a site, then cut logs and build a house, usually about 12 by 16 ft.; 
the floor and ceiling were split puncheon; the door was made from split 
boards hewed with an axe and put together with wooden pins, hung on 
wooden hinges, with wooden latch, opened by a string. The benches or 
seats were made from saplings hewed flat on one side, with wooden pins 
for legs. The desk for the scholars to write on was a puncheon fastened 
to the wall by pins. The fireplace occupied one end of the house. The 
chimney was made of sticks plastered with mud. The roof was of clap- 
boards held to their place with round poles. To make a window, one log 
was cut out of each side of the house, a frame was made with sticks 
crossing each other ; over this frp.me they pasted paper, and greased it 
with coon oil, which made it seem transparent. The whole structure was 
made without a nail or particle of iron in or about it. The youth of to- 
day will ask why such houses were built? and why they did not use 
sawed lumber, and nails, and glass ? The answer is, there was not a 
saw-mill within many miles of them, or a hardware store at which to get 
the glass and nails. Even if there had been, they had no money to buy 
them with. The teacher at that day was sometimes just as primitive a6 
the school-house. He received for his wages ten dollars per month and 
boarded with the scholars. They were only required to teach reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. Their text-books were, the New Tes- 
tament, U. S. Spelling-book, and Dayboll’s Arithmetic. Steel pene were 
unknown ; goose-quill pens made by the teacher were all the kinds they 
used. It was no uncommon thing to see the teacher with a dozen pens 
sticking in his hair waiting to be mended. The beech rod was iu daily 
use, the teacher always kept a supply on hand ready for any emergency 
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that might arise. The buckskin pants the boys used to wear and the 
beech rod brought in contact, would make lively music nearly every day. 
An incident is related by one of the scholars who attended the first school 
taught in Salem Township; the teacher was Daniel Goble. It was the 
custom of the school to read a chapter in the Testament each day. The 
teacher took the privilege to expound the Scriptures to the school as he 
understood them. In the lesson one day the word sepulchre occurred ; 
he asked what it meant; no one seemed to give the correct definition, 
so he told the school it was an animal that lived in the sea and upset 
ships. But this class of schools soon gave way for those of a higher 
grade, and we find at their head occasionally a man of more than ordi- 
nary qualifications. Such was Daniel G. Hull, who taught school here 
about 1832; he was a superior teacher and instructor, and also practical 
surveyor. It was under him that Col. J. Counts received his principal 
education and knowledge of surveying and civil engineering. Of the 
scholars who attended the Ijrst.school in Salem Township only two are 
left in the county, viz., Col. Jonathan Counts and Wm. Skillen. 


Tileton. 

Tileton, Maple Wood Post-Office, is located in town. 2 north, range 
8 east, and was laid out for W. H. Mitchell, proprietor. Main Street 
follows the section line between sections 30 and 31, and is 75 links wide. 
Ohio Street is located on the quarter section line, runs north and south, 
and is 75 links wide. East Lane is 50, and West Lane is 58J links 
wide. All alleys are 1 rod in width. All lots are 5 by rods in 
width except lots 14 and 32, which are 3 by 6} rods. Lots numbered 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 are off the west half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 30, and contain 1.9 acre. Lots numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are off the 
east half of southwest quarter of section 30, and contain 1.96 acre. Lots 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 are out of the east half of 
the northwest quarter of section 31, and contain 4.22 acres. Lots 14, 
13, 12, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, 15, and 42 
are out of the west half of the northeast quarter of section 31, and con- 
tain 5.82 acres. 

Certified Aug. 19, 1872, and recorded Nov. 11, 1874. 


List of Justices of the Peace. 


A. K. Hathaway, Jan. 26, 1836. 

S. Gamble, April 28, 1837. 

A. K. Hathaway, Jan 11, 1839. 
Theodore McGinnis (resigned May 
20, 1842), April 16, 1840. 

James Gilfilten, May 9, 1840. 
Thomas Robbins, Feb. 1, 1842. 
Elias LeFevre, April 12, 1843. 

A. Knox (resigned Feb. 22, 1845), 
Dec. 10, 1844. 

Silas A. Thompson, April 25, 1845. 
Vincent Guerin, July 14, 1845. 

“ “ July 15, 1848. 

Joseph Comer, April 10, 1849. 
Vincent Guerin, Sept. 4, 1851. 
Reason Butt, April 17. 1852. 
James Haney, April 17, 1852. 
George J. Mitchell, April 14, 1853. 

G. J. Mitchell, April — 1856. 
Joseph Comer, April 16, 1858. 
Daniel Ferree, April 16, 1858. 

H. M. Stout, April 12, 1859. 

Wm. Shinn, Jr., May 4, 1861. 


H. M. Stout, April 22, 1862. 

J. P. Forsythe and William Shinn, 
April 23, 1864. 

G. J. Mitchell, April 14, 1865. 
Robert Simpson, Oet. 17, 1866. 

J. P. Forsythe, April 5, 1867. 

G. J. Mitchell, April 13, 1868. 
Robert Simpson, April 12, 1869. 
Jno. P. Forsythe, April 8, 1870. 
Jacob LeFevre, April 11, 1871. 
Wm. Dunlap, Oct. 18, 1871. 

H. M. A ilea, April 5, 1872. 

W. H. Mitchell, April 5, 1872. 
Robert Simpson, April 11, 1873. 

S. L. Manning, June 6, 1873. 

H. M. Ailes, April 9, 1875. 

A. A. Dunson, April 24, 1875. 

R. B. Conklin, June 26, 1876. 

S. L. Manning, April 11, 1878. 

A. A. Dunson, April 11, 1878. 

R. B. Conklin, April 17, 1879. 

V. McCormick, April 18, 1881. 

S. L. Manning, April 18, 1881. 


Port Jefferson, 

a thriving village in Salem Township, is situated on the northwest bank 
of the Great Miami River in section 15. It was surveyed and platted 
Aug. 1 1, 1836, by Jonathan Counts, deput}' surveyor for Ezekiel Thomas 
and Abner Gerrard, proprietors. The original plat contained 93 lots and 
fractional lots. 

The village is pleasantly situated at the head of the Miami extension 
canal feeder, aud has about 500 inhabitants. It was incorporated in 
1842. 

The first officers were: E. H. West. Mayor. J. Knox, L. A. Davis, 
Wm. B. Miller, J. F. Fry, and Sami. Rice, Trustees. S. B. Musselman, 
Recorder. J. H. Hathaway, Marshal. 

The town was named by Col. Jonathan Counts. There being another 
post-office in the State by the name of Port Jefferson, the P. O. at this 
place was named Pratt, after Dr. Pratt of Sidney. The first P. M. was 
Alex. Jackson. The mail was carried on horseback from Sidney to 
Marysville, Union County. 

The first settler on the present town plat of Port Jefferson was John 
Hathaway, in 1814 or ’15, who also was the first in the present limits of 
the township. 

The first store was kept by Albert K. Hathaway on the lot east of 
the Staley Hotel. He was followed by John Ogden. 

The first hotel was kept by Samuel Anderson. 

The first physician was Dr. L. A. Davis. 

Present Business of Port Jefferson. 

Dry Goods and General Merchandise, L. C. Ogden & Son, Henry 
Cargill, and S. T. Thirkield. Groceries and Provisions, E. B. & E. M. 
Honnell, J. Apgar, White & Lowe, and J. Staley. Stoves, Hardware, 
and Tinware, R. J. Deweese. Boots and Shoes, E. L. Kraft & Son. 
Furniture and Undertaker, Owen Conner. Hotels: Staley House, J. 
Staley; City Hotel, E. O. Gump. Livery and Feed Stables, J. Staley 
and E. O. Gump. Millinery and Dress Makers, Mrs. Putt and Mrs. 
Dutton. Grain Elevator, E. B. & E. M. Honnell. Port Jefferson Flour- 
ing Mills, G. E. Allinger. Saw Mill, J. B. Nettleship. Wagon and 
Carriage Manufacturer, E. L. Harrison. Blacksmiths, B. C. & N. S. 
Epler, Geo. Johnston, and S. R. Johnston. Tannery, John Cargill. 
Cooper Shop, Cargill Bros. 

Two churches, M. E. and Disciple. Oue F. aud A. M., and one 

I. O. O. F. Lodge. 


North Salem 

was laid out on the northwest bank of the Great Miami, in section 10, 
town. 1, range 7 E., in Salem Township, and was surveyed Aug. 16, 
1836, for Abel Roberts, proprietor. It consisted of 36 lots, as shown 
by original plot, but has faded away except as a matter of record. 

Schools. 

Port Jefferson was organized as a Special School District in the year 
1858, since which time the Board of Education has consisted of six mem- 
bers instead of three, as before. The schools were held in a one-story 
brick house, which shortly afterward gave place to a two-story brick 
with two rooms. Prior to the organization of the special school dis- 
trict, the schools were only partly supported by public tax. After the 
public money was expended, the balance of the tuition was collected 
from the parents of the children in attendance. The duty of collecting 
this fund fell upon the teacher, which he had to do or not get pay for 
his labor. The usual wages were from thirteen to sixteen dollars per 
month of twenty-six days, and eight hours per day. To show the dif- 
ference between teaching school in those days and the present, we will 
insert a resolution found on the school record dated Feb. 2, 1843:- — 

Mr. G , we have come to the conclusion that we have fulfilled our 

part in furnishing the wood for the school, and if you cannot, with the 
help of the large scholars, cut it up or induce the householders so to do, 
by sending them word by the scholars, we shall disband the school. We 
have done what we think is our duty to induce them so to do ; further, 
we want you to be more exact to your appointed hours, as complaints 
are entered against you in this particular. 

In 1876 the Board of Education felt the necessity of more school- 
rooms. The question of a new school-house was agitated, but no action 
was taken until 1877, when the old building was removed and the present 
fine structure was erected (a view of which is shown in this work). The 
building is of brick, and is 60 bj - 54 feet, and 30 feet high. It contains 
four rooms, furnished with modern furniture and fixtures, and is a model 
building, both in architecture and finish. The total cost of the building 
was $7745, exclusive of furniture. The schools are graded into three de- 
partments, with one teacher in each. The Board of Education at the time 
of the erection of the building were: R. B. Conklin, M. J. Winget, J. B. 
Nettleship, J. F. Miller, J. C. Ogden, and Wm. Manning. 

Churches. 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The history of Methodism at Port Jefferson antedates the organiza- 
tion of the village ; but when or by whom the first society Was organ- 
ized cannot be definitely ascertained, as there is no record in existence 
prior to 1845; but there is known to have been a society here prior to 
1830. This society at that time was on the Bellefontaiue Circuit. We 
have no means of knowing when the first church building was erected, 
but it was a log edifice and stood near the old cemetery east of the vil- 
lage. This structure some years later gave way to a small frame church, 
which served as a place of worship until 1862, when the present building 
was completed. It was dedicated June 6, 1862, by the Rev. II. D. Old- 
field, the pastor of the church. In 1834 Bellefontaine Circuit was divided 
and Sidney Circuit was formed, which embraced Port Jefferson. In 1843 
Sidney was made a Station, and Port Jefferson Circuit was formed. 

The following is a list of the pastors who have been over the charge 
from its organization to the present time, viz.: Levi White, Geo. Gatch, 
Thomas Beacham, Joshua Boucher, Jno. W. Clark, James W. Findley, 
Thomas Simms, Wm. M. Sullivan, Wm. Morrow, John Stewart, Peter 
Sharp, Daniel D. Davidson, James Smith, W. C. Clark, Geo. W. Walker, 
David Kempler, Wilson Smith, Silas Chase, L. P. Miller, and David 
Warnock. 

The above were the pastors while this society was included in the 
Bellefontaine and Sidney Circuits. 

The following have been on Port Jefferson Circuit since that time, viz.: 
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A. Harmount, C. Coleman, J. S. Kalb, P. R. Roseberry, E. Hook, J. S. 
Albright, J. M. Barr, P. R. Roseberry, Henry Burns, A. Paster, W. A. 
Baker, S. D. Shaffer, G. Lease, H. 0. Sheldon, M. B. Hibbert, B. C. Love, 
P. G. Goode, A. J. Stubbs, J. L. Bates, R. D. Oldfield, J. N. Smith, J. A. 
Ferguson, B. J. Hoadly, H. L. Spindler, P. A. Drown, W. S. Rea, O. 
Palmer, G. Mathews, J. Crooks, M. Markwith, and J. L. Butes. 

The present membership of the church is about 130. There is a flou- 
rishing Sabbath-school in connection with the church with a membership 
of about 110 scholars and teachers, under the superintendence of S. T. 
Thirkield. 

The Miami Christian Church. 

This church was organized in the year 1849 by the Rev. James Skillen 
and Joseph Warbleton at the house of John Mill ford. The first members 
were Amos and John Mulford and their wives, Jacob Near and wife, and 
Samuel Wiles. The first church was a log one, erected in 1852 on the 
laud of Jacob Near, in Logan County. This was burned in 1871 and 
replaced by a frame in 1872, on the land of Henry Kemp. The present 
society consists of eighty members. The following are the names of the 
pastors who have been over the society since its first organization : 
James Skillen, Daniel Lepley, Snow Richardson, Samuel Feuston, Jus- 
tice Hunt, Jonathan Rhea, C. W. Davis, Thomas Diltz, and Daniel 
Lepley. 

Tileton. 

The business interests of Tileton are as follows : two general stores, 
by R. D. Earl and M. E. Strayer; one saw mill, by Epler Bros.; two 
physicians, J. D. Wise anil J. F. Harshbarger ; one tile factory ; one 
blacksmith shop ; and one wagon shop. 

Stokes Lodge No. 305 of F. and A. M. 

This lodge was organized March, 1858, under the name of Stokes 
Lodge, in honor of Horace M. Stokes, who at that time was Grand Master 
of the State. The lodge worked under dispensation until Oct. 1858, at 
which time the following officers of the Grand Lodge were present, viz., 
Wm. Fielding, W. G. M., W. C. Fielding, Dept. G. M., W. W. Skillen, 
S. G. W., F. A. Pool, J. G. W., Alex. Green, S. G. D., Irwin Nutt, J. G. 

D. , H. 0. Sheldon, W. G. C., T. E. English, G. T., J. S. Read, G. S., and 
Jacob Young, T. After the opening of the Grand Lodge a procession 
was formed and marched to the ftl. E. Church, preceded by the new 
lodge and other members, where the officers of Stokes Lodge were duly 
installed by G. M. Wm. Fielding, who afterwards made a brief address. 
The Grand Marshal then made the following proclamation three times : 
In the name of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of the State of Ohio, 
I proclaim this new lodge, by the name of Stokes Lodge, No. 305, to 
be legally constituted and consecrated and the officers thereof duly in- 
stalled. Prayer was offered by G. Chap. H. O. Sheldon. The lodge 
then returned to the lodge room and closed in harmony. 

The following are the names of the charter members : J. Comer, E. 

B. Honnell, B. C. Wilkinson, Alex. Buckingham, James M. Roberts, 
Stephen C. Hussey, Jacob Epler, Wm. Miller, and E. H. Hopkins. 

The following were the first list of officers in full: W. M., J. Comer; 
S. W., E. B. Honnell; J. W., B. C. Wilkinson; Treas., Alex. Bucking- 
ham; Sec’y, J. M. Roberts; S. D., S. C. Hussey; J. I)., Jacob Epler; 
Tyler, Wm. Miller. 

The following persons have filled the three principal offices success- 
ively from the organization to the present time: — 

W. M., J. Comer, 1859; E. B. Honnell, 1860 to 1863; J. Comer, 1864; 
Isaac Strahlein, 1865; E. B. Honnell, 1866; T. W. Epler, 1867 and ’68; 

E. B. Honnell, 1869 and ’70; Wm. Dunlap, 1871; E. B. Honnell, 1872; 
B. C. Epler, 1873; E. B. Honnell, 1874 and ’75; Jacob Epler, 1876; 
E. B. Honnell, 1877, 1878, and ’79; J. F. Rice, 1880; E. M. Honnell, 
1881; B. C. Epler, 1882. 

S. W., E. B. Honnell, B. C. Wilkinson, two years; Isaac Strahlein, H. 
M. Stout, John F. Miller, T. W. Epler, Wm. Dunlap, two years; B. C. 
Epler, two years; G. E. Allinger, two years; John F. Rice, S. Baker, 
two years; John F. Rice, G. E. Allinger, N. W. Deweese, S. S. Crura- 
baugh, E. M. Honnell, S. S. Crumbaugh, and G. E. Alienger. 

J. W., B. C. Wilkinson, Jacob Epler, Isaac Strahlem, J. M. Roberts, 
Jefferson Baker, Valentine McCormick, two years ; Wm. Dunlap, J. W. 
Pettier, G. E. Allinger, N. W. Deweese, H. C. Roberts, S. Baker, E. L. 
Kraft, J. S. Noland, two years; H. M. Ailes, S. S. Crumbaugh, E. M. 
Honnell, Chas. Murray, Valentine McCormick, and O. O. Murray. 

A. J. Stubbs was the first to take the-degree of E. A. 

The meetings of the lodge are on Wednesday evening on or before 
each full moon. Present number of members, 33. 

/. O. 0. F. 

A charter was granted by the Grand Lodge of the State of Ohio to 
W. B. Sandoe, J. Comer, E. H. Hopkins, J. F. Black, Wm. Dunlap, and 
Isaac Strahlem, May 15, 1861, to organize Earl Lodge, No. 365, of 
I. O. O. F. 
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The first meeting of the lodge was held at Port Jefferson, July 13, 
1861. G. M., W. F. Slater took the chair. The following officers were 
elected: W. B. Sandoe, N. G.; E. H. Hopkins, V. G.; Wm. Dunlap, R. 
S.; Joseph Comer, Treasurer. After election they proceeded to the 

M. E. Church, where Grand Chaplain, I). E. Thomas, delivered an 
address, and the officers were installed by the Grand Master. After 
the installation of officers they returned to the lodge room. The lodge 
opened in due form, and the petition of Wm. M. Van Fossen was presented, 
together with his card from Trinity Centre Lodge of Cal., to become a 
member of Earl Lodge. The petition was referred and committee re- 
ported favorably, and he became the first member by card. The lodge 
room at this time was over the store of Joseph Comer. Some time 
later another lodge room was secured, which was afterwards burned, 
together with nearly all the furniture of the lodge. Meetings for a 
number of years were held in a room over the store of S. T. Thirkield. 
In the fall of 1832 the lodge secured the privilege from E. L. Kraft of 
building the second story on his new store 4>uilding for a lodge room. 
This room they have finished and furnished at a cost of about $1600, 
and now have a very neat and handsome room. The present member- 
ship is 53. The time of meeting is every Monday evening. 

The following is a complete list of the four principal officers in suc- 
cession, since the first election: — 

N. G., E. H. Hopkins, W. Dunlap, Isaac Strahlem, Enoch Rike, J. P. 
Forsythe, J. S. Noland, J. P. Forsythe, E. L. Kraft, D. C. Wilkinson, S. 
Arbigast, Wm. Anderson, C. II. Gearhart, J. S. Noland, Wm. Apgar, 
G. E. Allinger, B. F. Martin, D. Rike, G. E. Allinger, J. Staley, J. Car- 
gill, I. Wilson, Thos. Husse 3 \ B. C. Epler, O. C. Staley, L. B. MeVay, 
Wm. Rike, J. A. Edmiston, S. Wons, D. Wagner, J. Redinbaugh, S. C. 
Burton, J. Apgar, S. Wons, W. E. Rike, J. C. Bede, G. E. Allinger, J. 
Apgar, N. S. Epler, Wm. Hartman, T. W. Thompson, L. B. Glick, and 
J. A. Warbington. 

V. G., Wm. Dunlap, W. M. V an Fossen, E. Rike, J. P. Forsythe, W. A. 
Skillen, E. Rike, E. L. Kraft, D. C. Wilkinson, Wm. Dunlap, Wm. An- 
derson, C. H. Gearhart, D. MeVay, Wm. Apgar, G. E. Allinger, B. F. 
Martin, D. Kike, I. Wilson, J. Staley, J. Cargill, T. M. Hussey, B. C. 
Epler, J. Andrews, O. C. Staley, L. B. MeVay, W. E. Rike, J. A. Ed- 
miston, S. Wons, I). Wagner, J. Redinbaugh, S. C. Burton, J. Apgar, 

N. S. Epler, D. Wagner, J. B. Redinbaugh, L. B. MeVay, L. B. Glick, 
N. S. Epler, Wm. Hartman, T. W. Thompson, E. Bryan, A. Warbing- 
ton, and G. W. DeBobin. 

R. S., W. M. Van Fossen, W. H. Mitchel, J. P. Forsythe, J. N. Martin, 
Wm. Dunlap, E. L. Kraft, D. C. Wilkinson, W. H. Mitchel, W. n. Man- 
ning, C. H. Gearhart, W. H. Goble, J. S. Noland, B. F. Martin, D. Rike, 
I. YVilson, J. Staley, J. Cargill, Thos. Hussey, H. Harshberger, B. C. 
Epler, J. Andrews, O. C. Staley, L. B. MeVay, W. E. Rike, N. S. Epler, 
S. Wons, D. Wagner, and B. C. Epler, who has served for the last fifteen 
terms. 

Treasurer. J. Comer, four terms; I. Strahlem, four terms; Wm. An- 
derson, J. S. Noland, E. Rike, three terms; J. Cargill, two terms; H. 
Allen, two terms; J. P. Forsythe, four terms; G. E. Allinger, two terms; 
I. Wilson, two terms; G. E. Allinger, two terms; and John Cargill has 
served for the last fifteen terms. 

Township Officers. 

The records of this township are lost to the date given below. 

April 4, 1853. Trustees, John G. Knox, James Skillen, and Wilson S. 
Mitchell. Clerk, James T. Johnston. Treasurer, Armstrong Knox. 
Assessor, William Baker. Constables, S. B. Musselman, Jacob Le Fevre, 
and Henry Kesler. 

1854. Trustees, Jonas Harshbarger, Nimrod Duvauld, and W. S. Mit- 
chell. Clerk, James Haney. Treasurer, A. Knox. Assessor, Isaac 
Harshbarger. Constables, G. W. Robbins, L. C. Ogden, and A. Dunson. 

1855. Trustees, Samuel Armstrong, W. S. Mitchell, Nimrod Duvauld. 
Clerk, S. T. Thirkield. Treasurer, James Morland. Assessor, J. M. 
Roberts. Constables, B. F. Michael, Enoch Rike, and Thomas Rea. 

1856. Trustees, Nimrod Duvauld, W. S. Mitchell, and John G. Knox. 
Clerk, John F. Miller. Treasurer, A. Knox. Assessor, Isaac Harsh- 
barger. Constables, Enoch Rike, A. S. Cannon, and Wm. Robinson. 

1857. Trustees, N. Duvauld, J. G. Knox, and R. B. Conklin. Clerk, 

S. T. Thirkield. Treasurer, A. Armstrong. Assessor, Isaac Harshbarger. 
Constables, A. S. Cannon, H. M. Stout, and Jesse Glick. 

1858. Trustees, same. Clerk, John F. Miller. Treasurer, A. Knox. 
Assessor, G. J. Mitchell. Constables, Squire Baker, II. M. Stout, and 

T. B. Hathaway. 

1859. Trustees, Isaac Miller, R. B. Conklin, and John G. Knox. 
Clerk, J. F. Miller. Treasurer, A. Knox. Assessor, G. J. Mitchell. 
Constables, Squire Baker, H. I. Stockstill, and U. B. Haney. 

1860. All re-elected except for Assessor, Wm. Shinn. 

1861. Trustees, Geo. Gillespie, Elbert Cargill, and Nimrod Duvauld. 
Clerk, J. F. Miller. Treasurer, A. Knox. Assessor, G. J. Mitchell. 
Constables, Wm. Skillen, David Arbogast, and R. Hodge. 

1862. Trustees, Eli B. Honnell, W. S. Mitchell, and A. A. Dunson. 
Clerk, Dr. J. F. Miller. Treasurer, A. Knox. Assessor, N. Duvauld. 
Constables, Squire Baker, David Arbogast, and S. McCormick. 
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1863. Trustees, A. A. Punson, E. B. Honnell, and David Cargill. 
Clerk, Dr. J. F. Miller. Treasurer, Isaac Stralheim. Assessor, Isaac 
Miller. Constables, Samuel Johnson, Benj. Hine, and Ranson Hodge. 

1864. Trustees, E. B. Honnell, A. A. Dunson, and David Cargill. 
Clerk and Treasurer re-elected. 

1865. Trustees, same. Clerk, Wm. Dunlap. Treasurer, Isaac Stral- 
heim. Assessor, II. B. Conklin. Constables, Squire Baker, W. S. Mit- 
chell, Silas Arbogast. 

1866. Trustees, John Cargill, A. A. Dunson, and Price Walker. 
Clerk, G. E. Allinger. Treasurer, Isaac Stralheim. Assessor, R. B. 
Conklin. Constables, S. Baker, D. Arbogast, and David Taylor. 

1867. Trustees, N. Duvauld, John Cargill, and Wm. Apgar. Clerk, 
Wm. Dunlap. Treasurer, Isaac Stralheim. Constables, S. Baker, D. 
Arbogast, and D. Taylor. 

1868. Trustees, same. Clerk, J. F. Miller. Treasurer, Wm. Dunlap. 
Assessor, R. B. Conklin. Constables, R. D. Pegg, James Dickerson, 
and Jacob Duvauld. • 

1869. Trustees, R. B. Conklin, John Cargill, and Wm. Apgar. Clerk, 
R. D. Pegg. Treasurer, E. B. Honnell. Assessor, G. J. Mitchell. Con- 
stables, S. Baker, S. Johnson, and W. Hall. 

1870. Trustees, A. Richey, Elias Le Fevre, and G. E. Allinger. Clerk, 
R. D. Pegg. Treasurer, W. K. Smith. Assessor, T. R. Patterson. Con- 
stables, L. B. McVay, George Gump, and F. M. Husser. 

1871. Trustees, G. E. Allinger, N. Duvauld, and John W. Lorton. 
Clerk, R. D. Pegg. Treasurer, John F. Rice. Assessor, H. C. Roberts. 
Pike Superintendent, T. M. Husser. Constables, S. Baker, G. Gump, 
and Henry Kemp. 

1872. Trustees, same. Clerk, E. H. Cargill. Treasurer, Wm. Man- 
ning. Assessor, H. C. Roberts. Pike Superintendent, Nimrod Le Fevre. 
Constables, D. Cargill, G. Gump, and James Carroll. 

1873. Trustees, Enoch Rike, John Cargill, and Wm. H. Price. Clerk, 
Benj. Allenbach. Treasurer, Benj. C. Epler. Assessor, 11. B. Conklin. 
Pike Superintendent,^ Le Fevre. Constables, S. Baker, J. W. McDowell, 
and George Gump. 

1874. Trustees, G. J. Mitchell, A. A. Dunson, and Owen Conner. 
Clerk, B. F. Allenbach. Treasurer, B. C. Epler. Assessor, R. B. Conk- 
lin. Constables, L. B. McVay, E. L. Kraft, and Isaac Allen. 

1875. Trustees, Nimrod Duvauld, T. M. Hussey, and S. C. Barton. 
Clerk, O. C. Staley. Treasurer, B. C. Epler. Assessor, R. B. Conklin. 
Constables, L. B. McVay, P. M. Grapp, and M. A. Le Fevre. 

1876. Trustees, Simon Worres, T. M. Hussey, and Owen Conner. 
Clerk, B. F. Allenbach. Treasurer, B. C. Epler. Assessor, Ii. B. Conklin. 

1877. Trustees, Simon Wones, Owen Conner, and W. H. Price. Clerk, 
H. C. Roberts. Treasurer, B. C. Epler. Assessor, G. J. Mitchell. Con- 
stables, L. B. McVay, M. A. Le Fevre, and Wm. Hartman. 

1878. Trustees, Jacob Duvauld, John Roberts, and E. H. Cargill. 
Clerk, Joseph W. Warbington. Treasurer, B. C. Epler. Assessor, G. 
J. Mitchell. Pike Superintendent, T. M. Hussey. Constables, L. B. 
McVay, G. W. Eleatt, and Daniel Hoffman. 

1879. Trustees, J. B. Nettleship, Jacob Epler, and D. Ritchey. Clerk, 
J. W. Warbington. Treasurer, B. C. Epler. Assessor, A. W. Robinson. 
Pike Superintendent, V. McCormick. Cemetery Director, J. C. Ogden. 
Constables, Wm. Hartman, John Knapp, and M. A. Le Fevre. 

1880. Trustees, James Haney, J. W. Lorton, and Elias Le Fevre. 
Clerk, J. T. Rice. Treasurer, E. L. Kraft. Assessor, M. C. Counts. 
Pike Superintendent, Wm. Dresback. Constables, G. W. Eleatt, M. 
Blue, and S. Dunavan. 

1881. Trustees, E. B. Honnell, J. M. Le Fevre, and John Cargill. 
Clerk, H. C. Roberts. Treasurer, G. E. Allinger. Assessor, M. F. 
Stewart. Pike Superintendent, J. W. McDowell. Constables, Thomas 
Roberts, S. Baker, and E. O. Gump. 

1882. Trustees, O. C. Staley, Simon Wones, and A. Hussey. Clerk, 
G. W. Bussard. Treasurer, R. J. Dewesse. Assessor, Isaac Harshberger. 
Pike Superintendent, S. I). Haney. Constables, M. B. Deweese and 
Thomas Herring. 

1883. Trustees, H. C. Tracy, J. W. Lorton, and F. P. McCormick. 
Clerk, H. C. Roberts. Treasurer, R. J. Deweese. Assessor, S. Wones. 
Pike Superintendent, Thomas Herring. Constables, Dayton Rike and 
Isaac Herring. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

William Roberts. 

The ancestors of the Roberts of Shelby County originally came from 
Wales to the United States and settled in Pennsylvania; from there they 
went to Virginia. In 1815 Mr. Roberts moved with his family to Cham- 
paign County, Ohio. Mr. Roberts while in Virginia was the owner of 
slaves. Becoming convinced that owning slaves was wrong, he removed 
to Ohio with his slaves, thereby giving them their freedom. In 1816 
or 1817 he came to Shelby County and located his land — a half section — 
in section 3 of what is now Salem Township. In the spring of 1819 Mr. 
Roberts, with two of his sons — James M. and Anderson, and a colored 
man who had formerly been bis slave — came to his lands to built! a cabin 
and clear some land. They cleared about four acres and planted it in 


corn and potatoes. Some of them remained during the summer and fall 
to tend and harvest the crop, but all returned in the fall to Champaign 
and remained there till the spring of 1820, when the whole family, consist- 
ing of father, mother, five sons and two daughters, moved to Shelby Co. 
Of that number James M. is the only one left in the county. There are 
only two persons now living in the township besides Mr. Roberts who 
were here at the time he first came, viz., Jonathan Counts and Mrs. Jas. 
McVay. There was not a road, church, or school in the township. Mr. 
Roberts has lived to see Salem Township changed from a howling wil- 
derness to a highly cultivated portion of the country. Where the red 
man hunted the deer since Mr. R. came to the county, now stand the 
school-house, church, mechanics’ shop, store, and farm dwelling. Jas. 
M. Roberts was born in Bath County, Va., in 1803, and married Theresa 
Armstrong. By this union they have two children, Melissa and Henry 
C. In politics Mr. Roberts has always been a Whig and Republican, 
never having failed to cast his vote at every election for the party he 
believed to be nearest his principles. Mr. Roberts was postmaster at 
Port Jefferson from 1864 to 1878. He says the first wheat he sold he 
hauled by team to Cincinnati and sold for forty cents per bushel; after- 
ward sold for forty-three cents and took his pay in trade; sold pork at 
ninety-three cents per hundred ; butter from four to six cents per pound ; 
paid fifty cents per pound for coffee. 

Henry C. Roberts, 

only son of James M. Roberts, was born in Shelby County 1844 ; mar- 
ried Miss H. S. Neal in 1867. They have four sons: Fletcher, born 1868 ; 
Samuel N., born 1870; Harry, born 1874; Frank, born 1876. Mr. Rob- 
erts resides in Pt. Jefferson, and is engaged in buying and shipping grain. 

William Roberts, Jr., 

a brother of James M. Roberts, was born in Virginia in 1808. He was 
one of the five brothers who came to the county in 1820. He with the 
other brothers helped to clear the farm ; had the same privileges and 
advantages that other boys had in the wild woods: about all the educa- 
tion he received was before he was twelve years of age. He lived at 
home with his father till he was thirty years of age, then married Miss 
Jane Gilfillen in the year 1838, by whom he had four children. He died 
in 1852. His widow still lives on the old homestead with her son, Win- 
field S. The Gilfillens came to the county in 1832; they came from 
Ireland, Mrs. Roberts being born in Ireland in 1810. 

Winfield S. Roberts 

was born in Salem Township in 1852; is the youngest son of William 
Roberts, Jr. lie resides on the old homestead of the Roberts’, settled 
in 1820. In 1881 he married Sarah Josephine Baker, a daughter of 
George C. Baker. 

Andrew Roberts, Jr., 

is a son of Andrew Roberts, one of the five Roberts brothers who came 
to the county in 1820. Andrew, the subject of this sketch, was born in 
1848. He married Miss Florence Hartman in 1873. They have two 
children, Emma J. and Marion A. 

Samuel L. Manning 

was born in Miami County, Ohio, in 1825, and came with his father, 
Nathaniel Manning, to Shelby County in 1829. In 1859 he married 
Margaret J. Brandon. They had two children, John A. born Sept. 27, 
1860. and Ulysses G. born Aug. 9, 1864. Esq. Manning resides in Port 
Jefferson, is serving as justice of the peace on his third term, also is 
mayor of the town. 

John Conrad Baker, 

when a young mnn, came to America. He was born in Germany about 
1742. The exact date of his coming to the United States is not known, 
but he married here in about 1782. Some time after he was married he 
returned to Germany to inherit an estate which had been left; he, being the 
eldest of the family, became heir to his father’s estate. He remained in 
the fatherland till 1797, when lie returned to the United States with his 
wife and three children. He left the old country on account of being 
pressed into the army. He had no means with which to pay his passage. 
He went to the captain of a vessel about to sail for the United States 
to secure a passage for himself and family, but the captain said he dared 
not take him, for if it was found ’out he would have to suffer the penalty ; 
but Mr. Baker, being very anxious to get away from the oppression, 
insisted on being taken. The captain finally agreed to take him and his 
family on condition they would suffer themselves to be shipped as bal- 
last in the hold of the vessel, and remain there till the vessel had passed 
the boundary line of the German dominions. This they agreed to do. 
After getting his family secretly on board of the ship they were inclosed 
in large hogsheads or casks, with provisions enough to last them for 
several days. The casks were then placed in the bottom of the vessel 
with heavy ballast on lop of them, so they could not be readily reached. 
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After being in the vessel a day or two they left the dock and started on 
their perilous journey. After they had sailed about one day they were 
hailed by a government brig. The officers of the brig came on board to 
see if they had any contrabands. They were told to search the vessel 
for themselves, but failed to find any one. They then parted company 
and the vessels separated ; but the following day the same brig hailed 
them again and another search was made, witli the same result as the 
day before. They supposed they were now free from further molesta- 
tion, but thought it best that they should remain where they were until 
they were past the German jurisdiction; and well for them that they did, 
for the following day they were again hailed by the same brig as before. 
This made the captain of the vessel wrathy ; he told the officers of the 
brig that they had searched his vessel twice before; now they might 
search it once more, but that they were within a short distance of his 
jurisdiction, and if they again attempted to stop him he would blow 
them out of existence ; but they were not disturbed again. The family 
were now liberated from their hiding-place and permitted to come on 
deck after being stowed away five days in their narrow prison in the hold 
of the vessel. They landed safely in the United States, and here, by au 
agreement previously made, they were sold for their passage. The father’s 
time was sold for one year; the mother’s for eighteen months, and each 
of the children for five years, wliieb time they each served out in full. 
In 1814 he moved to Greene County, O., and lived there till 1832, when 
he came to Shelby County to live with his son, John C. Baker, Jr. Here 
he died about a year afterward. 

John C. Baker, Jr., came to Shelby County in 1830 from Virginia, 
where he had gone when a young man. He married Margaret Bush in 
Virginia. 

George C. Baker, 

a son of John C. Baker, was born in Rockingham County, Va., in the 
year 1811. Came with his father to Shelby County in 1830, and located 
in the town of Sidney, where he learned the carpenter trade, which occu- 
pation he followed for twenty-five years in and about Sidney. In 1838 
he married Miss Susannah Hartman. They have two children, viz., 
Aaron B., who was born July 13, 1846, and Josephine, born Aug. 31, 
1856. The}’ lost one son, David Clinton, in the army. He enlisted in 
the 20th 0. V. I. Died on a hospital boat June, 1863. 

Aaron B. married Miss Clarinda A. Monroe Oct. 1871. By this union 
they have one child, Walter E., who was born Sept. 1876. 

John Baker, 

one of the early settlers of Salem Township, was born in Virginia, near 
Cumberland Gap, in the year 1815. He came with his father’s family to 
Sidney in 1830. After staying a few months in Sidney they moved to 
the country, on a rented farm, where they remained two years, then 
moved to a piece of land in Salem Township, where his father had en- 
tered ; here he helped his father to clear his new farm. He also followed 
clearing land for others for a number of years. He says he has cleared 
at least 200 acres of land with his own hands and axe ; he would get 
from five to six dollars per acre for clearing. In 1837 he married Elma 
Shinn, by whom he has had eleven children, eight of whom are still 
living. When Mr. Baker commenced housekeeping he did not have a 
dollar in the world ; he worked by day’s work at fifty cents per day to 
get provisions to live on ; would clear land nights, often working till 
after midnight; has grubbed many days with nothing to eat but cold 
corn pone, and was so hard pressed at one time that he sold his only 
cow to pay for provisions to live on. But few of the early settlers of 
Shelby County passed through harder times than did Mr. Baker. He 
in his younger days was one of the most athletic and strong men in the 
county. He has been known to shoulder five bushels of wheat in one 
sack; but has now retired from the active duties of labor. In politics 
is a radical Republican. In religion he is a Methodist, being a local 
minister in that church. 

Jacob L. MoCashen 

was born in Butler County, Ohio, in 1805. The names of his parents 
were John and Susan Long McCashen. Mr. McCashen came to Shelby 
County to live in 1833, but had entered his land in the year 1826. In 
1839 he married Mary Line, who was born in Brown Count}', Ohio, 
in 1821. They have two children, James and Joseph L. ; the first was 
born in 1842, the latter in 1845. 

Elisha Kirtland. 

Three brothers by the name of Kirkland came from Scotland to the 
American Colonies prior to the old French war. The name of one was 
James, those of the other two have been lost. James afterward married, 
but when or to whom we cannot learn. He raised a family of four chil- 
dren, Elisha, Elias, Deborah, and James. He was killed in the French 
War on Lake George. 

Elisha and Elias were both soldiers in the Revolutionary War. Elisha 
was taken prisoner by the British, put on board a prison ship off New 
York Harbor, where he, with the other prisoners, were poisoned by slow 


poison, from the effects of which many died ; he lived to get home, but 
died soon afterward. Elias also was taken prisoner, but by the Indians. 
He being an excellent blacksmith, his life was saved, and he was sent to 
Canada to work for the British, where he remained until the close of the 
war, then settled in Blemford, Mass., where he died. Deborah married 
William Dee, lived in Saybrook, Conn., and died childless. 

James was in the army at N. Y. when Washington retreated from 
Long Island, and was present at Danbury and saw Gen. Wooster shot. 
He afterward married Elizabeth Morehouse. It was he who changed the 
name from Kirkland to that of Kirtland, since which time it has been so 
written. He lived for a time in Fairfield, then in Cornwall, Conn., after 
which be moved to BaiTibridge, N. Y., where he died. He was the father 
of Elisha, Elizabeth, James, and William. Elisha was born in Corn- 
wall, Litchfield County, Conn., in 1777 Married Hannah Peck in 1801, 
and settled in Chenango, N. Y., where he remained until the summer of 
1817, when he immigrated with his family to Ohio, and entered land and 
settled on the bank of the Miami River one mile below Port Jefferson, 
on what is known as the Pampell farm. Here he made an opening in 
the forest and erected his cabin. His family at that time consisted of 
three children, Elias, Anna, and William. Mr. Kirtland was tall, robust, 
and well built, of light complexion, and well adapted to backwoods life. 
He was on friendly terms with the red man, who often visited his home. 
He died on this place in 1840, and was buried in the old cemetery in 
Sidney. Hannah, his wife, died on the old homestead, January, 1841, 
and was buried by the side of her husband. Of the three children, Elias 
was born in Chenango County, N. Y., 1804; died in the spring of 1822. 
Anna was born Oct. 27, 1806. Married Thomas Wilkinson Nov. 29, 
1825, and died March 15, 1852. 

Wm. Kirtland 

was born in Chenango County, N. Y., July 18, 1811. Was married to 
Miss Sarah Bryan, of Shelby County, August 30, 1832. She died at the 
Kirtland homestead, June 17, 1848, aged thirty-two years, and was 
buried in the cemetery one-half mile west on the Staley farm, where lay 
four of her daughters, who died young. Mr. Kirtland married for his 
second wife Miss Frances Jennings, June 21, 1849. In the fall of 1854 
he, together with his wife and two sons, Elias and James, moved to Cass 
County, Ind., where he died in May, 1863. 

Elias Le Fevre, Esq. 

Some time during the eighteenth century three brothers of the Le 
Fevre family came to the United States from France, and located in 
Frederick County, Md. They were of the Huguenot race. These three 
brothers remained in Maryland for several years. Finally they sepa- 
rated. One went to New York State. One went south and located in 
one of the Southern States. Elias, one of the three, and grandfather of 
the subject of.this sketch, died in Maryland. He had seven sons and 
one daughter, all of whom came to Ohio. Some coming as early as 
1802, others not until 1807. They located in Warren County. It was 
here that Elias was born in the year 1809. In 1832 he married Henri- 
etta L. Ingersoll, a daughter of Benjamin and Laura (Rose) Ingersoll. 
She was born in the State of New York in 1811. 

Mr. and Mrs. Le Fevre, with two children, came to Shelby County in 
1835. He entered 160 acres of land in Salem Township. On this land 
he made his home until he died in 1882. Mr. and Mrs. L. reared a 
family of seven children, viz., Jacob M., born 1833; Henry J., born 1834; 
Nimrod D., born 1837; Benjamin F., born 1838; Laura A., born 1842; 
Mary L., born 1846; and George M., born 1851, five of whom are still 
living. Laura A. died in 1878; Jacob M. in 1882. 

Esq. Le Fevre gave his children a fair common school education. 
Some of them became teachers. Jacob M. entered the ministry in the 
Reformed Church. Nimrod D. became a practising physician. The 
Honorable Benjamin F. is now filling his third term as member of Con- 
gress from the Fifth Ohio Congressional District. 

Henry J. Le Fevre 

was born in Warren County, Ohio, in the year 1813. He was a brother 
of Elias Le Fevre, Esq. He married Eleanor Morgan in 1837. The 
following year they came to Salem Township, and located on a piece of 
wild land, erected a cabin, and commenced the improvement of his land. 
After a few years of hard toil, just as he was beginning to get a start in 
life, and everything looked prosperous and bright, he was called away 
by the “grim monster death,” leaving a wife and four small children. 
The names and dates of birth of the children are as follows: Mary J., 
born 1838; Morgan A., born 1841; Jacob M., born 1843; and Henry J., 
born 1846. 

After the death of her husband Mrs. L. rented the farm until the year 
1851, when she married Thomas D. Steward, who took charge of the 
farm until the breaking out of the Rebellion, when he entered the atmy, 
where he contracted disease, came home, and died in 1862, leaving 
three children: John M., born 1851; Millard F., born 1856; and Ansel 
M., born 1858. 
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Morgan A. Le Fevre 

was born in Salem Township in the year 1841. He is the eldest son of 
Henry J. Le Fevre. Mr. L. has twice been married. His first wife was 
Mary C. Harper, who died in 1874, leaving one child, Lizzie A. His 
second marriage was to Maria M. White, who was born in Logan 
County, Ohio, in 1846. 

Jacob M. Le Fevre, 

the second son of Henry J. Le Fevre, was born in the year 1843. He 
was reared on a farm, and has made farming his avocation through life. 
In 1866 he married Dulcennia Line, a daughter pf Solomon and Eliza; 
beth Line. They have had born to them six children, viz., Edmund, 
William 0., James T., Jacob W., Allie, and Minnie D. 

Henry J. Le Fevre, Jr., 

the youngest son of Henry J., was born in 1846. He is a blacksmith 
by trade, but does not follow it as a business. In 187 1 he married Miss 
Sarah E. Stephens, who only lived until 1875, when she died, leaving 
two children, Claudee E. and William M. 

Mr. L. has a large collection of archaeological implements, mostly 
gathered on his own farm. Among the collection is the largest stone 
axe known to be in existence. The collection is worth seeing. 

Nimrod Duvall 

was born in Warren Count}', Ohio, in 1815, came to Shelby County, 0., 
in 1838, married Miss Massa Le Fevre tjie same year. Mrs. Duvall was 
born in Warren County also in 1817. They raised a family of six chil- 
dren, viz., Jacob B., born 1838; Mary A., born 1840; Sarah S., born 
1842; Mclessa C., born 1844; Man ford G., born 1846; and Elias L., 
born 1848. When they moved on to their place they cut the first stick 
to build their cabin. Sir. Duvall died in 1876. 

Jacob B. Duvall, 

the eldest son of the above, was born in this county in 1838; raised on 
the farm of his father. In 1869 he married Miss Louisa Armstrong, of 
Logan County. The issue from this marriage is seven children: Mary 
B., born 1869; Emma M., born 1871; Oliver B., born 1873; Cora C., 
born 1875; Alvin A., born 1877 ; John F., born 1879; and Clyde W., 
born 1880. Mr. D. is located in section 6, and has a fine farm with good 
improvements. 

Elias L. Duvall 

was born in Salem Township in 1848, and is the youngest son of Nimrod 
Duvall. In 1873 he was married to Anna A. Scott. They have but 
one child, viz., Wallace, born 1875. Elias now owns the old homestead 
of his father in section 6. 

Luther Stewart 

was born in Logan County in 1839. Came with his father, Thomas D. 
Steward, to Shelby County in 1852, when in 1865 lie married Miss 
Melessa C. Duvall. They have had five children: Eliza H., born 1866; 
John L., born 1868; Lucy I., born 1872 ; Alpha 0., born 1876; and Mil- 
ward F., born 1878. Mr. S. is located in section 6, Salem Township. 

Jacob Staley 

was born in Shelby County in 1835. He is a son of John and Elizabeth 
Boldin Staley. In 1859 he married Rebecca Allen. They have had 
born to them seven children: Albert E., born 1860; Alonzo E., born 
1864; John S., born 1867; Dolly M., born 1872; Jacob E., born 1874; 
Katie M., born 1877; Charles F., born 1879. Mr. Staley was raised a 
farmer, and lived on a farm till 1874, when he bought a hotel in Fort 
Jefferson, and has been the proprietor of the Staley Hotel since that 
date. 

James Hilliard 

was born in Logan County in 1852, but his ancestors were among the 
early settlers of Perry Township, but the date of their settlement cannot 
be given. In 1875 Mr. H. married Miss Sarah Le Fevre. They have 
two children: Edward R., born 1877; and Sadie E., born 1880. They 
are located on section 5. 

The Epler Family. 

Peter Epler was born in Northumberland County, Pa., in 1804. His 
ancestors were of German origin, but the time of their advent into the 
United States is not known to us. After arriving at his majority lie 
came westward and stopped for a time in Muskingum County, Ohio. It 
was here in the year 1830 that he married Miss Rachel Ward, who was 
born in Muskingum County in 1814. Shortly after marriage Mr. Epler 
came to Shelby County and entered eighty acres of land in Perry Town- 
ship. In 1831 he brought his wife and one child to this land. They first 


moved into a house belonging to Mr. Maxwell, until they could clear a 
spot of ground and erect a cabin. When they landed in Shelby County 
they did not have five dollars in money left. They worked by day’s work 
to get provisions to live on. Mr. Epler cut and split rails at twenty-five 
cents per hundred ; Mrs. Epler working out in the clearing, picking brush 
and helping to roll logs in order to make themselves a home. Their 
life in the woods was like that of all early settlers who had no means 
of support but their willing hands. The rifle never had any charms to 
him ; his time was all spent in clearing his farm. They reared a family 
of nine children, viz., Jacob, born 1830 ; Elizabeth, born 1833 ; Thomp- 
son, born 1834; Benjamin C., born 1838; Maria, born 1840; Newton, 
born 1842; Lucinda, born 1845; Mary D., born 1847; and Martha, born 
1851. After making for himself a comfortable home, Mr. Epler passed 
away from this life in 1861. 

Jacob Epler, the eldest son of Peter Epler, was born in Muskingum 
County, O., Aug. 2, 1830, consequently was only a few months old when 
brought to Shelby Count}'. He was reared on the farm and made that 
his business through life until 1875, when he, together with his brother 
Thompson, bought a steam saw mill in Tileton, which they have run suc- 
cessfully since that time. In 1864 be entered the military service of the 
United States and served the time of his enlistment. In 1877 he married 
Sarah J. Hill, of Logan County, O. 

Benjamin C. Epler, the third son of Peter Epler, was born in Shelby 
County in 1838. He too, like his brother, was reared on the farm, but 
after arriving at manhood he learned the blacksmith trade, which he has 
followed since that time, making for himself and wife a fine home, all 
hammered out on his anvil. In 1876 he married Miss Nellie Drake. 
Mr. Epler, by his industrious and honorable life, has the esteem and con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens, who have elected him treasurer of his town- 
ship seven years. 

Robeson Haney, 

a son of James and Sarah A. (Young) Haney, was born in Port Jefferson 
in 1848; married Lida A. Croy in 1869. They have had born to them 
four children. 

James Gilfillen 

was born in Ireland in 1808. In 1819 he was brought to the United 
States by his father (John Gilfillen). Shortly after their landing in the 
United States they located in Clermont County, O., where he remained 
until 1832, when he came with his father to Shelby County, but afterward 
returned to Clermont County, where in 1*34 he married Maria Carr. 
Some two or three years later he moved with his wife to this township, 
where he resided until the time of his death. They reared a family of 
eight children, whose names are as follows: Sarah J., John G., Granville 
M., William, Rachel, Mary E., Charlotte, and Marianne. Mr. G. was 
one of the hard-working men of the county ; he made a success of farm- 
ing, and became one of the wealthy farmers of the county. During his 
life he erected upon his farm fine buildings, but just as he became so as 
to live with comfort he was called away. He died regretted and respected 
by all. He died Sept. 1879; his wife had died Sept. 1868. The home- 
stead now belongs to Bailey W. (a grandson), who was born 1861, and 
who is at the present time taking a course at Delaware College prepara- 
tory to the study of law. 

Dr. J. F. Miller. 

The grandfather of Dr. Miller was born in Ireland, came to the Arne-, 
rican colonies some time prior to the Revolutionary War, for we find 
that he served as a soldier in the American army during that struggle, 
and was wounded and taken prisoner at Quebec. He died at Lancaster, 
Pa., in the year 1836. Alex. Miller, a son of the above, was born in 
Pennsylvania 1784. He held a captain’s commission during the war of 
1812, and was provost marshal at Lancaster, Pa. He married Sarah 
Lovett in 1820. She was of Quaker parentage, who came from England. 
They reared a family of six children. John F., one of the six, was born 
in Lancaster, Pa., in 1833. In 1839 his parents moved to Dayton, O., 
where John remained until 1854, when he came to Port Jefferson and 
commenced the study of medicine under Dr. S. C. Hussey, and attended 
Starling Medical College in 1 857- Immediately afterward he commenced 
the practice of medicine in Port Jefferson, which he has continued suc- 
cessfully since that time. In 1858 he married Miss Margaret I. Henry, 
a daughter of David Henry. By this union they have two children, viz., 
Judson C., born 1865, and John E., born 1870. 

Dr. Samuel S. Crumbaugh 

was born in Shelby County in 1847. He is a son of John Crumbaugh, 
an old pioneer of Perry Township. In the year 1868 he commenced the 
study of medicine, and graduated and received his diploma from The 
Ohio Medical College in 1872, and commenced the practice of medicine 
at Port Jefferson the same year, where he still remains. In 1872 he mar- 
ried Lauretta Barkalow, with whom he lived until March, 1874, when 
she died, leaving one child, Vernon B. In 1878 lie married Lucy Ward. 
By this marriage there is one child, Alma, born 1879. 
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Levi F. Putt 

was born in Portage Count/, 0., in 1847. When at a proper age he was 
apprenticed to learn the harness-making trade. This he followed some 
fifteen years; he then engaged in buying produce for several ydars ; he 
then engaged in the secret service. While on duty in the winter of 1881 
on the C. C. C. & I. R. R., the train was wrecked by a broken rail, and 
he was severely injured, from the effects of which he has not entirely 
recovered. In 1870 he married Miss Cornelia Ogden, of Port JefTerson. 
By this marriage there are two children, Harry 0. and Charles W. 

Isaac Harshbarger. 

The Harsbbargers are of German origin. They came to America 
during the early settlement of the colonies. The first we can learn of 
them was in the person of Jacob Harshbarger, the grandfather of Isaac, 
who was born in Virginia. To whom or when he was married we cannot 
learn. Of his children we only know of Jonas, the father of the subject 
of this sketch; he was born in Virginia in the year 1800. He came to 
Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1810. Here, in 1822, he married Hester 
A. Jacobs. In 1838 they came to Shelby County and located in Salem 
Township. They raised a family of eight children. Mr. H. died in 
1872. His wife died in 1873. 

Isaac Harshbarger was born in Montgomery County, O., in 1825; 
came with his parents to Shelby County in 1838. In 184G he married 
Johana Staley, a daughter of John and Elizabeth (Bollin) Staley. They 
have reared a family of five children, viz., Martha, Wm. A., B. Franklin, 
Almeda, and Clemia. Mr. Harshbarger is a farmer by occupation, but 
has filled several offices of trust in both county and township. He was 
sheriff of the county from 1856 to 1863; was also coroner of the county. 

Henry Kemp 

was born in Clarke County, Ohio, in 1828; came with hfs father’s family 
to Shelby County in 1839. He married Eliza J. Gray in 1852. They 
have seven children, Phoebe J., born 1852; John H., born 1855; Mary 
A., born 1857 ; Levina B., born 1859; George C., born 1861; Emanuel 
E., born 1863, and Samuel N., born 1865. George Kemp, the father of 
the above, was a pensioner from the war of 1812, came to Shelby County 
1839, and settled on section 1, Salem Township. He died in 1876, in his 
89th year; Mrs. Kemp, his wife, died in 1878. 

Dayton Rtke, 

the eldest son of Peter Rike, was born in Montgomery County in 1836; 
came with his father to Shelby County in 1853. In 1858 he married Miss 
Sarah J. Gilfllien. They have had born to them five children, viz., Wm. 
E., Helen E., Thornton J., Charles P., and David S. In Feb. 1862, Mr. 
Rike enlisted as a volunteer in the 57th O. V. I.; afterward re-enlisted 
as a veteran in the same regiment, and served until the close of the war. 

Wm. E. Rike, 

a younger brother of the above, born in Montgomery County, O., in 
1844. He married Charlotte Gilfillan in 1869. By this union they have 
three children, Ellis, born 1870; Viola, born 1872; and Alvernis, born 
1874. James Gilfillan, the father of the two Mrs. Hikes, was born in 
Ireland, and came to America in the year 1820. He located in Clear- 
mont County, O., and lived there till the year 1832, when he came to 
Shelby County and located in Salem Township, where he died in 1879. 
Mrs. G. died in 1867. The Hikes were originally from Germany. Their 
first settlement in the United States was in Pennsylvania, from there 
they went to Maryland. In the year 1812 they removed to Montgomery 
County, O., where they remained till their removal to Shelby County, 
O., in 1853. 

Ernst L. Kraft 

was born in Darmstadt, Germany, in 1834. His father, Ernst Kraft, 
came to the United States in 1849 and located in Shelby County the 
same year. In a few weeks after landing in Sidney he died, leaving a 
family of four children. Ernst, the son, in the year 1850 went to learn 
the shoemaking trade. In 1863 he came to Port Jefferson and started 
a shop, which he still runs in connection with a stock of goods. In 1856 
he married Helena Schmidt. They have nine children, viz., John, born 
April 16, 1857; George, born March 25, 1859; Margaret, born July 4, 
1861; Clara, born March 7, 1866; Ernst, born Feb. 23, 1868; Charles, 
born June 26, 1870; Ellie, born Sept. 1, 1872; Willie, born Oct. 30, 1874; 
and Bernice, born March 7, 1878. 

Henry I. Stockstill, 

a son of Elias D. and Elizabeth Stockstill, was born in Shelby County 
in 1837. In 1859 he married Nancy Le Fevre, a daughter of David Le 
Fevre. They have had born to them eight children, viz., Thomas H.» 
Charles C., Elizabeth D., E. D. and Benj. F., Alonzo R., Ida R., and 
Samuel. 


J. C. Counts 

was born in Madison County, O., in 1848. He is a son of Joseph and 
Hannah (Baldwin) Counts. In 1881 he married Miss Margaret Hobby, 
a daughter of David Hobby of Salem Township. 

Parker Louthain 

was born in Virginia in 1863. Came with his father, John Louthain, to 
Shelby County in 1831, and located in the northeast corner of Salem 
Township. They were the first settlers in that part of the township, 
their nearest neighbor being two and a half miles distant. They had 
emigrated to Ohio from Virginia in 1812, and lived in Miami County 
until they came to Shelby County. In 1836 Mr. L. married Lucinda 
Stafford. From this union they have two children, John M. and Bicy 
E., the first born in 1840, the latter in 1849. Mr. Louthain died Janu- 
ary, 1882. 

Robert W. Stafford 

was born in Virginia in 1849. Came to Ohio in 1872, and married Bicy 
E. Louthain in 1875. By this union they have two children, Parker 
L., born 1877, and Edward C., born 1879. They are located on the 
home of Parker Louthain. 

Valentine McCormick 

was born in Greene County, Ohio, in the year 1819. He came with his 
parents to Shelby County in 1831. Here in 1841 he married Miss Anna 
Clayton, who was born in the same county the same year that her hus- 
band was. They have had born to them eight children, five of whom are 
still living. Reuben Clayton, the father of Mrs. McCormick, moved to 
Shelby County in 1835. James McCormick, grandfather of the above, 
was in the Revolutionary war, and was at the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown Oct. 19, 1781; also his grandfather Shearer was in the 
Revolutionary war, and James McCormick, Jr., the father of Valentine, 
was in the war of 1812, and was at the building of Fort Meigs. Esq. 
Valentine McCormick and his son James K. were both in the late Rebel- 
lion. James K. was enlisted in the 57th O. V. I., and it is supposed was 
killed while foraging in Feb. 1863, as he has never been heard of since 
that time. The McCormicks came to Ohio as early as 1791, and located 
near Cincinnati. They floated down the Ohio River from Pittsburg on 
a flatboat, having to fight their way against hostile Indians along the 
banks of the river. The father of Esq. McCormick was three years old 
at this time. From Hamilton County they went to Greene County, but 
the date of this removal is not known. In 1831 James McCormick, Jr., 
with his family, moved to Shelby Count)' and settled on sect. 34, Jack- 
son Township, or what was at that time Salem Township, for Jackson 
was not organized at that time. Mr. McCormick was the first white 
settler in the territory of what is now Jackson Township. He entered 
his land in June, built his cabin in August, and moved to his land Dec 
1, 1831. He was one of the organizers of the township, and one of the 
first trustees. Valentine McCormick has held nearly every office in the 
township. In 1849 he was elected justice of the peace, and served nine 
years in succession ; he has been trustee, treasurer, and assessor of his 
township. In 1871 he sold his farm in Jackson and bought 160 acres 
in Salem, where he now lives. Besides farming, Esq. M. has been quite 
a contractor in building gravelled roads or pikes. 

Gottlieb E. Allinoer 

was born in Germany in 1840; when six years of age he was brought 
by his father, Jacob Allinger, to Shelby County. Mr. Allinger is a mil- 
ler by trade, having commenced that business in 1863. In 1877 he built 
the Port Jefferson Flouring Mills for Messrs. Manning, Dunlap & Co. 
In 1873 he bought the same, and is now running it. lie has ground as 
high as 52,000 bushels in a year; their average has been 46,000 bushels 
of wheat per year, besides other grains. In 1861 Mr. Allinger married 
Miss Mary Conner. They have three children, viz., Jennie, born 1862; 
Lope C., born 1864; and Minnie, born 1866. Mr. Allinger has been 
trustee of his townsliip four terms, clerk one term, and is treasurer of 
the township at the present time. 

Milton J. Winget. 

The ancestors of the Wingets of Shelby County were from England 
and Scotland. The date of their emigration to the United States is not 
known, but was prior to the Revolutionary war, for we find that both 
his grandfathers were in that struggle. They first settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. About the year 1800 they removed to Ohio and located, or rather 
stopped at Red Bank — now Cincinnati — where they remained during the 
Indian hostilities which were then going on along the borders of the Ohio. 
From there they removed to Tucker Station, Warren County, and from 
there to Greene County, O. Here the subject of our sketch was born in 
the year 1826. In the year 1829 his father, Win. W inget, moved with 
his family to Champaign County, O., and remained there till 1831, when 
they came to Shelby County and located in Perry Township, on a piece 
of land he had eutered iu section 18. Here in April, 1831, he moved 
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with bis family into his cabin without a door, window, floor, or chimney, 
and commenced in the green woods without money or means. They 
made their start, undergoing all the privations and hardships of the 
early pioneer. It was here in the woods and in the cabin school-house 
that young Milton received a few months of school instruction. His 
father died when Milton was but thirteen years of age. The support of 
the family fell upon him and an older brother, who cleared the farm and 
maintained their mother and the younger children. In the year 1851 
Mr. W. married Miss Elizabeth A. Thompson, and the following year, 
1852, he bought the old Hathaway farm at Port Jefferson, where he now 
lives. He lived with his wife seventeen years, when she died in 1868. 
The following year he married Isabel Grossman, who died in 1873. In 
1875 he married Elizabeth Middleton. From this marriage there are 
two children, viz., Minnie A. and Alice M. The mother of Mr. Winget 
is now living with him, in her eighty-second year, being born at Red 
Bank Station in 1800. Mr. Winget is well and favorably known through- 
out the county. He has filled the offices of County Commissioner and 
Infirmary Director, and various offices of the township in which he lives. 

Elbert Cargill, 

the subject of this sketch, was born in New York in 1816. In the year 
1819 he was taken by his parents to Muskingum County, 0., where he 
lived till the year 1853, when he moved to Shelby County. In 1838 he 
married Miss Mary A. Launder, who was born in England in the year 
1819. Their family consists of six children, viz., Elbert H., Isabel, 
Charles, Anna, Alice, and Cora. The Cargills originally are from Scot- 
land, but the date of their emigration to the United States cannot be 
given. They first settled in the State of New York. The Launders, 
Mrs. Cargill’s parents, came from England to the United States in 1820, 
and settled in Muskingum County. Mr. Cargill is located on section 3, 
Salem Township, on what is known as the Samuel Taylor farm, which 
was entered as early as 1821. 

Andrew Cargill, 

son of David and Mary A. Wyant Cargill, was born in Zanesville, O., in 
the year 1836. His father with his family moved to Shelby County in 
1849. Here, in the year 1862, Andrew married Miss Sarah Stout. Their 
family consists of three children, viz., Ulysses E., born 1863 ; Laura A., 
born 1866; nnd Sherman G., born 1868. Abram Stout, the father of 
Miss Cargill, settled in Shelby County in 1830. 

John Cargill, 

also a son of David Cargill, was born in Zanesville, O., in 1829. When 
twenty years of age he came to Shelby County. He learned the cooper 
trade, which he followed for several years; then bought a tannery, and 
for a number of years has been engaged manufacturing leather. In the 
year 1852 he married Margaret A. Strahlem. By this union they have 
five children, Medora J., born 1853; Mary A., born 1855; Ellen E., born 
1858; Emma M., born 1866, and Sarah B., born 1868. 

Joseph Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins and his wife, Sarah (David) Watkins, with their six sons 
and three daughters, moved to Shelby County in 1841. They at first 
took a lease of a piece of land on which they located and lived some 
eight years. During this time they bought eighty acres of land in Salem 
Township. They cleared their lease and also their own land, and built 
a brick house and frame barn. They had not a dollar to pay on their 
land when they bought it; but by industry and eeonomj’ they paid for 
this, and have since that time added farm to farm until they now, as a 
family, have over 900 acres. What is remarkable of this family is, that 
there has never been a death in the family except the father, who died 
in 1866. Thomas J. Watkins, one of the sons, was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1827. He married Miriam Howell in 1852, by whom he had one child 
(Lucetta E.). Mrs. Watkins died in 1855. In 1864 he married Eliza- 
beth Hull. From this marriage there have been two children, viz., Naomi 
J., born 1865, and Mary E. A., bprn 1868. 

Benjamin R. Robinson 

was born iu Warren County, O., in 1824. Married Miss Elizabeth Mit- 
chell in 1849, and moved to Salem Township, Shelby County, O., in 1852. 
They have had two children, Wm. E. and Adin W. The eldest son, 
Wm. E., a young man of promise, died very suddenly from hemorrhage 
while away from home, at the age of twenty-five j'ears. Adin, the 
youngest son, has his home with his father. 

John Horner, 

son of John and Nancy (Consolver) Horner, was born in Salem Town- 
ship in the year 1843. When he was quite young his father died, and he 
was bound out to service till he became twenty-one years of age, but 
only remained in service till he was seventeen. He never had the ad- 
vantage of an education, always having been kept at work. In 1868 he 


married Ellen Myers, a daughter of Daniel Myers. By this marriage 
they have three children, viz., Ida M., born 1869; Orista O., born 1872 ; 
and Dilla A., born 1875. Mr. II. is a farmer. 

Enoch Rike 

was born in Greene County, O., in 1819. Married Esther John of Mont- 
gomery County in 1841. Came to Shelby County in 1849. Their family 
consisted of three children, Sarah P., John C., and Benj. F. Mr. Rike’s 
wife died May, 1875. In 1878 he married Mrs. Harriet Strahlem, the 
widow of David Strahlem, and daughter of George W. and Ellen (Thomp- 
son) Burgess. 

Mr. Rike spent the greater part of his life on a farm; but, becoming 
somewhat enfeebled and broken down by hard labor, he retired from 
the farm and removed to Port Jefferson and engaged in the grocery and 
provision trade, and received the appointment of postmaster. In Sept. 
1881, he passed away, esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 
Mrs. Rike was born in Seneca County, O., in 1835. Married David 
Strahlem in 1852. Their union was blessed with three children, viz., 
Ellen E., George W., and Minnie L. Mr. Strahlem died 1866. 

Dr. Allen Husset. 

The Husseys are of Irish descent. Came to the United States just 
after the close of the Revolutionary War, and located in North Caro- 
lina, where Christopher Hussey was born in 1781. From North Caro- 
lina they went to Tennessee; from thence to Greene County, Ohio, about 
1810, where he married and raised a family of seven children. Stephen 
C. was the third child of this family. He was born in Greene County 
in 1819. In 1840 he married Miss Ann Wical. About 1843 he com- 
menced the study of medicine, and graduated at Starling Medical Col- 
lege. In 1848 he came to Shelby County, and commenced the practice 
of medicine at Port Jefferson. He continued the practice of his profes- 
sion at this place until the time of his death, which occurred in 1871. 
They raised a family of eleven children. Mrs. Hussey and ten of the 
children are still living. 

Allen Hussey was born in Greene County in 1848, about three months 
prior to the time his parents settled in Port Jefferson. He was raised 
in the village, worked on the farm until he was seventeen years of age. 
From this time he gave his attention to books, and soon commenced to 
read medicine with his father, teaching school and reading medicine at 
the same time. He graduated at the Ohio Medical College of Cincin- 
nati in 1872, and immediately commenced practice in Port Jefferson, 
where he still continues his profession. In 1871 he married Miss Jane 
Goble, a daughter of E. D. and Rebecca (Mattox) Goble. Their chil- 
dren are Wirt D., Howard, Weber A., and Ada B. 

Dr. Hussey has been a successful practitioner since the time of his 
commencement. He has filled the office of township clerk, and at the 
present time is one of the trustees of the township. 

George J. Mitchell, Esq. 

Samuel Mitchell, the grandfather of the above, was a native of Eng- 
land. Came to the American colonies just prior to the Revolutionary 
War, and located in Pennsylvania. He and four of his brothers were 
drafted into the army. Here they became separated, and all trace has 
been lost of all except Samuel, the ancestor of the Shelby County 
Mitchells. He served through the war, and was at Yorktown at the 
surrender of Cornwallis. After the close of the war he settled in Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., where he married Melenda Cecil. They raised a 
family of eleven children. William, the eldest son, was born in Virginia 
in 1782, married Catharine Stafford, came to Ohio in 1808, and located 
in Miami Count}-, where he raised a family of eight children. He served 
as a soldier in the war of 1812. He died in 1869, on the farm on which 
he first settled, at the age of eighty-seven years. His wife died in 1867. 

George J. Mitchell, the subject of this sketch, was born in Miami 
Coun^ in 1816. He lived with his parents until twenty-three years of 
age, when he married Amanda F. Robinson in 1839. By this union 
they had three children, viz., Samantha J., William M., and Aden W. 
They moved to Salem Township in 1849, and located where Tileton is 
now situated. Here Esq. Mitchell and his estimable wife for fourteen 
years labored together, and had made for themselves a comfortable 
home, when she was called away by the hand of death in 1863. In 1870 
he married Elizabeth Maxon, and the following year sold his farm, and 
bought property iu Port Jefferson, where he now lives a retired life, 
having acquired a competence for his remaining days. He has filled 
the office of justice of the peace eighteen years, besides other offices of 
the township. The Maxons came from Virginia to Ohio in 1831, and 
located in Clarke County. Then came to Jackson Township, Shelby 
County, in 1839, where Mrs. Mitchell lived until the time of her mar- 
riage in 1870. 

Ransom D. Earl 

was born in Auglaize County in 1849. His parents had settled there 
in 1832, they being among the first settlers in the east part of that 
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county. Ransom was raised on a farm, and educated in the common 
schools of the county. In 1868 he married Samantha A. Hammack. 
By this union they have three children: Jennie E., Leonard E., and 
Leroy H. In 1869 he bought a farm, which he sold in 1871, and bought 
another, which he sold in 1881, and bought property in Tileton, Shelby 
County, to which he moved the same year. Here he started a store of 
general merchandise, and has established a flourishing trade. Mr. Earl 
is also postmaster. 

Peter Trapp 

was born in Germany in 1801. Married Mary C. Kile in 1827. Came 
to the United States in 1832. They landed in Baltimore with only 
thirty-seven cents in money left after paying his expenses. They re- 
mained in Baltimore a short time, then went to Little York, where they 
remained until about 1838, when they came to Port Jefferson, where Mr. 
T. took a contract on the canal feeder, which he completed. He after- 
ward bought a farm in section 9. They raised a family of three chil- 
dren: Nicholas, born 1828; Peter M., born 1843; and John, born 1845. 
Mrs. Trapp died 1878, aged seventy-four years. Mr. Trapp died in 
1881. 

Peter M. Trapp, the second son of the above, married Marianna Gil- 
fillen, a daughter of James and Mariah (Carr) Gilfillen, in 1866. Their 
children consist of the following: Annetta T., Bailey A., James P., and 
Fletcher B. 

William and Oliver C. Staley. 

William Staley was born in Montgomery County in 1821, came with 
his father, John Staley, to Salem Township in 1831. In 1844 he married 
Barbara Harshbarger, a daughter of Jonas and Ilettie (Jacobs) Harsh- 
barger. They had born to them four children, only one of whom is now 
living, viz., Oliver C., who was born in 1847 and married Miss Anna 
Cargill in 1869. They have two children, Orrin C. and Roger W. Mr. 
Staley, although comparatively a young man, has gained the esteem and 
confidence of the people of his township, which has been evidenced by 
his election to the offices of township clerk and trustee. He is located 
on section 20, known as the old John Staley farm. 

Josephus Dodds 

was born in Warren County, 0., in 1804. In 1825 he married Miss Ma- 
tilda Le Fevre. In the year 1833 he entered his land in Salem Township, 
but did not move on it till the year 1840. By this marriage Mr. Dodds 
had fourteen children, seven of whom are still living. In the year 1861 
Mr. D. enlisted in the 57th O. Y. I. and was wounded at the battle 
of Shiloh, after which lie was discharged. He also had two sons in the 
army, both of which were wounded At the battle of Atlanta and died 
from the effects of their wounds. Mr. Dodds’ wife died in 1871, and he 
again married in 1872; he married Mary A. Le Fevre, the widow of Da- 
vid Le Fevre. Mrs. Dodds’ maiden name was McKee. Thomas A. 
McKee, her father, settled in Orange Township, Shelby County, in 1809. 
He hewed the puncheon for the first floor that was laid in the town of 
Piqua. 

Frederick Billing 

was born in Baden, Germany, in the year 1828, came to the United 
States in the year 1853, and first located in Fairfield County, Ohio. In 
1856 he married Sarah Knasle. They moved to Shelby County in 1857, 
and rented land for a number of years. In 1863 he bought a piece of 
land; had only three hundred dollars to pay on it: he now has 160 acres 
of good land, well improved. They have raised a family of eight children. 

Edmund Lytle 

was bom in Stark County, O., in 1814. Here he lived till he was past 
twenty years of age. While in Stark County he learned the tanning 
and currier trade. In 1834 he came to the town of Sidney and leased a 
tannery. He followed that business about nine years, then bought a 
farm in Clinton Township and moved on his farm. This farm he traded 
for one in Salem Township in 1875, where he now lives. In 1841 he 
married Catharine Wilkin, whose parents (Stephen and Sarah Wilkin) 
came to the county in 1837. 

John M. Bruner 

was brought by his parents to Shelby County in 1833. He was born in 
Greene County, O., in 1832. His parents located on a piece of land in 
Jackson Township, being nearly the first settlers in the township. Two 
years after their settlement the father (Joseph Bruner) went one day to 
where Port Jefferson now is; it was the day the lots were sold for the 
town. He remained all day at the sale. In the evening he started for 
home. This was the last that was seen of him alive. The country from 
where he lived to Port Jefferson was all woods, without a road. It was 
supposed he got lost. The following day the people of the country were 
aroused and collected together to search for the lost. Although diligent 
search was made by everybody throughout the whole country, yet they 
failed to find him. About a month afterward some three or four of the 


neighbors were passing through the woods when they came upon the 
bones of a human bein');. They were identified by some pieces of clothing 
as the remains of Joseph Bruner. It was supposed he had got lost and 
was attacked by some wild beast and killed. His remains were found 
some three miles from home. Mrs. Bruner was now left with four small 
children, in the woods, with only about three acres of cleared land. 
Here Mrs. B. and her children remained and worked on their little 
place to maintain themselves as best they could. "When John was ten 
years of age his mother died, and he was thrown upon the world to care 
for himself. After he grew up to manhood, having acquired a fair 
education, he commenced teaching school, which he followed for a num- 
ber of years. In 1856 he married Miss Minerva Dunston. In 1866 he 
moved to Putnam County, lived there till 1875, when his wife died. In 
the spring of 1876 he returned to Shelby County. In March,’ 1877, he 
married Margaret A. Staley, a daughter of Nicholas Staley. Mr. B. has 
had no children by either marriage, but has adopted a brother’s son 
(Albert L. Bruner). He has quite a taste for music, and has made it 
a study, although lie never had the advantage of a musical education 
except as he learned it himself by study at home. In 1871 he took out 
a patent for a transposing board, for the transposition of the musical 
scale, which is quite an ingenious and useful implement, making the 
transposition of the scale simple and easy for beginners. 

David A. Hobby, 

the subject of this sketch, was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, in 1819. 
When only eighteen years of age — in the year 1837 — he bought eighty 
acres of land in Salem Township, all in the woods. He commenced to 
clear his land, hired his board, but soon got into debt for his board. He 
then returned to Hamilton County, and borrowed money to pay his 
board bill. Again returned and worked on his land till the taxes be- 
came due. His taxes were only from one to three dollars, yet he says 
it was harder to raise that amount than it has been since for him to pay 
four hundred dollars. Money was not to be had for anything. After 
he began to raise produce on his land for sale, if he wanted a barrel of 
salt, or any other article, he would have to go to Cincinnati to find a 
market for it. Mr. Hobby has always been a man of feeble health, and 
very much of their success in life has depended upon his wife, who has 
always gone ahead in their labor, and did not only her part of the labor 
in the house, but that of her husband upon the farm, working out in the 
clearing both day and night ; also working at the loom and spinning- 
wheel in the night time after working hard all the day helping to roll 
logs and burn brush. In this way they worked along, many times living 
on bran bread, until they have finally made for themselves a comfortable 
home. What was once a howling wilderness is now a beautiful farm, 
returning abundant harvests. Mr. H. has now 240 acres of well-improved 
land, all the product of his own labor and that of his estimable wife, who 
has stood by his side thus far through life. 

Mr. Hobby married Eliza Slusser, who was born in Dayton iu 1818. 
They were, married in the year 1840. They have five children, two sons 
and three daughters, viz., Mary A., born 1841; Josephus, born 1846; 
Sarah A., born 1849; Seth, bora 1851 ; and Margaret B., born 1861. 

The grandfather of Mr. H. was a pensioner from the Revolutionary 
War, and his father was in the war of 1812. 

William Line 

was born in Brown County, Ohio, in 1833. Married Louisa Winget in 
1855. They settled In Shelby County in 1867. They have four chil- 
dren: Mary E., born 1856 ; Charles W., bora 1859; Sarah E., born 1866 ; 
and Nancy B., bom 1«70. Mr. Line is a farmer by occupation; also a 
minister in the Christian Church. 

Shadraoh C. Burton 

was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, in 1824. In 1826 he was brought by 
his parents to Turtle Creek Township, where he lived till the year 1856, 
when he moved to Salem Township. He was married to Miss Sarah 
Strouse in 1854. Their family consists of five children: Daniel W., 
Redosar E., Melinda J., William H., and Rebecca D. Mr. Burton is a 
well-to-do farmer, haviug 254 acres of valuable land, without an indebt- 
edness of one dollar. 

Bazzel Burton, the father of the above, first came to the county in 
1816 with his wife from Pickaway County. He entered land in Turtle 
Creek Township. They came with all their effects on horseback witii 
two horses. The country was so new and wild that they soon got dis- 
couraged. So he gave a lease on a part of his land, and returned to 
Piqua, where he remained till 1826, when he returned to his land, and 
remained till he died in 1865. His wife died in 1860. 

Jonathan Stout 

was born in Salem Township in 1848. In 1866 he married Sarah Stock- 
still. They have but one child, Eddie. The parents of Mrs. Stout (h. 
D. Stockstill) came to the county in 1834. 
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Robert B. Conklin, Esq., 

was born in Champaign County, Ohio, in 1817. He resided with his 
parents till they moved to Sidney in 1836. He learned the chair-making 
trade with his father, which trade he followed for some fifteen years. 
Then, in 1851, moved on to his farm in Salem Township near Port Jef- 
ferson, where he now resides. In 1842 he was married to Ceriah Wag- 
oner. From this union they have only one child living, viz., William 
H., who was born in 1847. Now resides in Nebraska. Esq. Conklin’s 
wife died in 1881. He has quite a reputation as a hunter. In the fall 
of 1837 he commenced camping out as a hunter, and has followed hunt- 
ing every fall from that time to the present, in all forty-four seasons. 
There is a remarkable circumstance connected with Mr. C.’s hunting 
experience. In the fall of 1840 Mr. William P. Reed and Esq. Conklin 
camped together while hunting in Shelby County, and have camped 
together every fall from that time to the present season, in all forty-one 
seasons. They have hunted together all over Northwestern Ohio; also 
in Michigan, and the present season went to the woods of Wisconsin. 
Esq. Conklin has tiie esteem and confidence of all who know him. In 
the year 1876 he was elected justice of the peace, which office he now 
holds. 

William Siiinn, Esq. 

The Shinns are of English extraction, immigrating to America about 
the middle of the last century, and located in New Jersey. Here Wil- 
liam Shinn, Sen., was born in 1787. He married Jane Peacock, and 
moved to Warren County, Ohio, in 1815, and remained there until the 
fall of 1834, when he came with his family of seven children to Shelby 
County, and located in Orange Township, where he died in 1862, his 
wife having died in 1834. 

William Shinn, Jr., was born in Warren County in 1818. Came 
with his father, William Shinn, Sen., in 1834. In 1839 he married 
Denithia Stoker, a daughter of John Stoker. By this union there were 
five children. Mrs. Shinn died in 1878. The names of their children 
were Jane, Brendella, Milton R., Welford E., and W. Ross. Esq. Shinn 
has been unfortunate in the loss of his property, but has had the 
esteem of tiis neighbors. He has filled the office of justice of the peace 
for four terras, besides having filled almost all the other important offices 
in his township. Such has been the confidence of the people in the 
county in Esq. Shinn that he has had the nomination of representative 
twice, commissioner twice, and treasurer once. Although the party to 
which he belonged was largely in the minority, yet he only failed in 
being elected by a small minority. 

William Estey 

was born in Miami County, O., in 1828. He is a son of David Estey, 
who was born in New Brunswick in 1802, came to the United States in 
1825, and located in Miami County, O. It was here that William was 
born, and lived until twenty-three years of age. In 1850 he married 
Elizabeth Kerr and emigrated to Iowa, where he remained some thirteen 
years. In 1854 his wife died, leaving two children, Sarah C. and Simon. 
In 1862 he returned to Miami County, where in 1863 he married Sarah 
A. Dixon, who died in 1877. In 1863 Mr. E. moved to Shelby County, 
on land he had previously purchased in Dinsmore Township. He has 
been one of the largest landholders of the county. He owned at one 
time 640 acres of improved land. He has made farming his avocation 
through life, but has made the most of his money by buying and selling 
land. He now owns 240 acres of land in Salem Township, 240 acres in 
Dinsmore Township, and 40 in Franklin. In 1878 he married for his 
third wife the widow of Franklin Dill, whose maiden name was Nancy 
A. Baker, a daughter of Moses E. Baker, Esq., of Van Buren Township. 
By this marriage they have one child, Clyde, born 1880. Mr. Estey has 
retired from farm labor, having a competence for the balance of his days. 

James Peog. 

The parents of Mr- Pegg came to Ohio late in the fall of 1803, and 
located in Warren County among a colony of the Shakers, and gave all 
their property to the eolouy. The father was put into one family, the 
mother into another, and the four children into a different family. James 
Pegg was but an infant at the time his parents joined the Shakers. He 
was born in 1803. He lived in the colony until lie was twenty-two years 
of age. He was given a common school education, but never knew what 
it was to have a father or mother. After arriving at the age of twenty- 
two he began to go out among other people. He found that he had been 
blinded, and he determined to seek more congenial society, where he 
could be his own man and enjoy the society of his fellows. He now 
spent five years of his life travelling from place to place, learning the 
ways of the world, until he finally located in Montgomery County, Ohio. 
It was here, in the year 1830, that he married Jane Dean. They remained 
there until 1837, when he removed with his wife and two children to 
Shelby County. Two years later his wife died, leaving three children, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and Robert D. In 1841 he married Rebecca Bozarth. 
By this marriage they had two children, James M. and Henry F. 


When we interviewed Mr. Pegg a few months ago for the above sketch, 
we found him hale and hearty for a man of his age ; but he has since 
passed away ; he died Feb. 1882. 

William H. Covill. 

John Covill, the father of Wm. H., was born in England in 1789, and 
married Elizabeth Ann about 1810. He was in the British army under 
Wellington at the battle of Waterloo. In the year 1831 he immigrated 
with his family to the United States and located in New York ; remained 
there until 1840, when they came to Sidney, but soon removed to Indiana, 
where he remained for a time, then returned to Sidney, where he died in 
1865. Wm. H., a son of the above, was born in Lincolnshire, Eng., in 
1818, and came with his parents to the United States in 1831. Shortly 
after his arrival in New York he was indentured to a wealthy sea captain 
ns a waiter about the house, but remained with him only two years ; 
then went to the country and worked on a farm until 1840, when he came 
to Sidney. Here he worked by the day, at fifty cents per day, sawing 
and chopping cordwood, and working on the canal. In 1843 he married 
Alvin Zerbe. In 1847 he made a visit to England, the place of his birth. 
On his return to Sidney he bought a team, and followed teaming and 
draying for about six years; then engaged in the dry goods and grocery 
trade until 1871. In 1873 he bought a farm in Salem Township, where 
he now resides. They have raised a family of seven children, viz., Mary, 
Emily, George, Sarah, Jane, John, and Charles. Mr. Covill has retired 
from active life, having a competence for the remainder of his days. 

David Zerbe, the father of Mrs. Covill, was born in Pennsylvania in 
1792, and was married to Elizabeth Sellers. Their family consisted of 
fifteen children. They came to Sidney in 1840, where Mr. Z. died in 1857. 
His wife died in 1859. Of this large family only two are left in the county. 

Eli B. Honnell, 

a son of Wm. Honnell, was born in Greene County, Pa., April 14, 1827 ; 
came with his parents to Sidney in 1833; lived with them until 1843, 
when he went to learn the blacksmith trade. In 1850 he, together with 
his brother and several others, went to California by the overland route, 
returned home again in 1851, and located in Port Jefferson, where he 
resumed his trade of smithing for a time; then engaged in the hardware, 
tin, and stove business; afterward engaged in the agricultural implement 
trade, which he followed until 1878; since which time his business has 
been buying and shipping grain, handling about 100,000 bushels per year. 
Feb. 16, 1854, he married Sarah M. Mitchell. By this marriage they have 
had three children born: William B., the eldest, died August, 1855; El- 
more M. was born Feb. 15, 1858, and resides in Port Jefferson ; is engaged 
in the grocery and produce trade: Eureka D. was born Feb. 20, 1862, 
and resides with her parents. 


CLINTON TOWNSHIP. 

Clinton Township was originally organized as a part of Miami County, 
and although it has undergone numerous territorial adjustments, it re- 
tains its original name. In 1825, as elsewhere shown, it was newly de- 
fined by metes and bounds at the instance of the Commissioners of Shelby 
County, this being six years after the erection of this county. 

The township has an irregular form, owing chiefly to the modifications 
which obtained in creating other townships. It is bounded north by- 
Franklin, east by Salem, Perry, and Orange, south by Orange and Wash- 
ington, and west by Washington and Turtle Creek townships. With 
Franklin and Turtle Creek it forms the inland area of territorial sub- 
divisions, these three being the only townships which do not border on 
the county- lines. 

The Great Miami River enters the township at the northeast corner, 
and coursing south by west a distance of nearly three miles, it becomes 
the line between Clinton and Orange townships for another distance of 
over two miles in a southwest direction. Side by side with the river 
flows the Miami Feeder with its water supply, which it carries to the 
canal at Loekington. The territory embraces portions of town. 8, range 
6; town. 1, range 7; town. 1, range 13; and town. 7, range 6. This 
comprises sections and fractional sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 19, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 34, 35, 36, and 3 and 10 repeated, being of different 
towns or ranges. From the east, crossing section 4, Tawawa Creek en- 
ters the Miami opposite Sidney, while from the same direction, through 
section 10, courses another small stream as it seeks an outlet to the 
Miami, about a mile south of the mouth of the Tawawa. In tiie portion 
of the township west of the Miami three small streams find a source, but 
are of insignificance ns to size. 

The township is crossed north and south by the Dayton and Michigan 
Railroad, and east and west by the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
and Indianapolis (old Bellefontaine and Indiana) Railroad. These roads 
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cross at Sidney. This intimates the chief importance of the township, 
for it is the seat of Sidney, the seat of. justice of the county. 

The town proper lies on the west side of the Miami, while the canal 
leaves the river for a certain distance in order to pass through the cen- 
tral portion of the town. East of the river is the site of Dingmansburg, 
that old town which carries the memory back to the infancy of both 
Sidney and the county. The old town may be said to have been ab- 
sorbed by East Sidney of more recent origin and higher pretensions. 
The river is here crossed by a splendid iron bridge. 

Sidney was selected as a town site in September, 1819, and surveyed 
in 1820. Dingmansburg was not a regularly surveyed town plat. East 
Sidney was surveyed June 12, 1837, and embraces a portion of fractional 
section 10, town. 1, range 13, Miami River Survey (M. R. S.). 

The land of the township in common with the whole county must be 
classed as fertile, particularly the lands bordering the Miami, noted 
as these are for strength and fertility. The surface is broken, rolling 
away westward, and while not jagged or precipitous, still broken and 
even hilly along the Miami River. Sidney, located as it originally was, 
on the river level, has crept back and back until it has clasped several 
river hills iu its extending embrace. The Infirmary farm comprises the 
extreme southwest quarter of land in this township, being the southwest 
quarter (160 acres) of section 10, range 6, towu. 7. 

Matters of Record. 

At an election held in the township of Clinton by order of James 
Wells, Esq., auditor of Shelby County, on the 25th day of October, 1821, 
agreeably to notice given, the following township officers were elected: — 

Trustees, Philip Coleman, Robert McClure, and Rufus Carey. Clerk, 
Harvey B. Foote. Overseers of the Poor, John Tilbury and James 
Forsythe. Fence viewers, William Drake and Benjamin Mapes. Treas- 
urer, George Poole. 

Thomas Lambert appeared and gave bond, with William Drake and 
Thomas W. Ruekman, conditioned as the law directs, and was duly 
qualified to perform the duties of constable for Clinton Township accord- 
ing to law, November 3, 1821. 

Monday, March 4, 1822. The trustees met according to law, and 
agreeably to order of Court of the 4th of February they proceeded to. 
select W. Cecil, Jacob Sclosser, Wm. Johnston, Philip Coleman, Rufus 
Care}', Nathan Coleman, and Elias Carey as grand jurors (7), and also 
John Tilbury, Archibald Defrees, Robert Blakeley, John Whitmire, 
and John Johnston as petit jurors (5), to serve the ensuing year, the list 
thereof returned to the clerk’s office the same day. 

The trustees allow B. S. Cox $1.00 for services as clerk of the first 
township election in this township; order given on treasurer. 

John Lenox, supervisor for district No. 6, Turtle Creek township, as 
appointed by the trustees before the township was divided, made his 
return, and charges nothing for his services. Return filed. 

Ordered, that it (the township) be divided into three districts (road); 
Sidney, No. 1; Plum Creek, No, 2; and Mile Creek, No. 3. No. 1 to 
work the road from the ford below Ruckman’s mill to the Public Square 
iu Sidney, the road leading to Hardin, and the one from Dingmansburg 
to Sidney. No. 2 to work the road from the Public Square on the road 
that leads up the river past Wm. Johnston’s and Talbert’s to the town- 
ship line, and the Plum Creek road to the township line. No. 3 to work 
the road that leads from Sidney past Rufus Carey’s to the township line, 
and the road from where it intersects the aforesaid road leading past 
Mr. Levalley’s as far as the township line. John Blake supervisor dis- 
trict No. 1, N. Coleman of district No. 2, and a supervisor to be elected 
in No. 3. 

Ordered that the clerk advertise according to law for an election to be 
held on the first Monday next to elect one clerk, three trustees, two 
overseers of the poor, two fence viewers, two appraisers, one of whom 
shall be lister as well as appraiser, one treasurer, two constables, and 
three supervisors, to serve the ensuing year (1822) for the township of 
Clinton. A true record. 

Attest. Harvey B. Foote, Twp. Clerk. 

In 1822 Robert McClure, Philip Coleman, and Rufus Carey were 
elected trustees; Wm. Johnston, treasurer; and Harvey B. Foote, clerk. 

An election was ordered to be held on the first Monday in April, 1823. 
At this election Rufus Carey, James H. Coleman, and Robert McClure 
were elected trustees; Harvey B. Foote, clerk. 

In 1824 Thomas W. Ruekman was elected clerk; James H. Coleman, 
James Forsythe, and Wm. Cecil, trustees; Thomas W. Ruekman, clerk; 
John Johnston, treasurer; John Whitmire and Amos Evans, fence 
viewers; John Lenox and Elisha Williams, overseers of the poor; Jos. 
Garver, house appraiser; George Poole, lister; Robert Blakely, constable. 
Elisha Williams was justice at this time. 

At an election held at the court-house, in Sidney, April 4, 1825, the 
following named persons were elected: Trustees, James Forsythe, Wm. 
Cecil, and James H. Coleman. Clerk, Dan. Hopkins. Treasurer, John 
Johnston. Lister, Elisha Williams. Appraiser, James Forsythe. Con- 
stables, Benjamin Mapes and Alex. W. McKee. Fence Viewers, James 
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Wells and Jesse Bryan. Overseers, Joseph Garver and Henry Tilbury'. 
John Johnston, Nathan Coleman, and Elias Carey, Supervisors. James 
H. Coleman’s commission as justice of the peace was dated June 18, 
1825, and that of John MeCreight October 10, 1825. On the 25th of 
November Robert Stephenson was appointed trustee, vice Wm. Cecil, 
deceased. 

In 1826 Jas. Forsythe, Jas. H. Coleman, and Robert W. Stephenson 
were elected trustees. Jas. Wells clerk, and John Johnston treasurer. 

In 1827 the trustees and treasurer were re-elected. Clerk, Thos. W. 
Ruekman. Overseers, Joel Frankeberger and Henry Bryan. Viewers, 
Amos Evans and John Whitmire ; Benjamin Mapes aud Stephen Sprague 
constables,— the latter by appointment. 

At the election in 1828 Robert W. Stephenson, Joel Frankeberger, 
and Robert Blakeley were elected trustees; Jason Taylor, clerk; John 
Johnston, treasurer. 

The next year, R. W. Stephenson, Joseph Garver, and J. H. Coleman 
were elected trustees; John Blake clerk, and John Johnston treasurer. 

1830. Trustees, Jas. H. Coleman, John Whitmire, B. K. Brandon. 
Clerk, E. Thomas. Treasurer, John Buckland. Overseers, Robert David- 
son and David Hinkle. Viewers, Samuel Gamble and Gabriel Rubble. 
Constables, A. Hathaway and Cornelius Hinkle. 

1831. Trustees, John Whitmire, B. K. Brandon, and John Lenox. Jus- 
tice, James II. Coleman. Treasurer, John Buckland. Clerk, William 
Murphy. Viewers, G. R. Hubble and Jesse Bryan. 

1832. Trustees, John Whitmire, John Lenox, B. K. Brandon. Clerk, 
Wm. Murphy. Treasurer, Johu Buckland. Overseers, Moses Porter 
and Andrew Rodgers. Viewers, William Lnughliu, Robert Irwin, and 
Charles Mault. 

1833. Trustees, John Lenox, Joel Frankeberger, and Archibald De- 
frees. Clerk, William A. Carey. Treasurer, John Buckland. Viewers, 
Benj. Beeden, Elijah Montanee, and David Carey. Overseers, Jason 
Taylor and 1. II. Bracken. John Lenox was commissioned as justice 
January 25, 1834. Alexander Stuart same date. 

1834. Trustees, Archibald Defrees, John Lenox, and Joel Franke- 
berger. Clerk, W. A. Carey. Treasurer, John Neal. Viewers, Wm. 
Fielding, Geo. Moyer, aud Jason Taylor. Overseers, Andrew Rodgers 
and Wash. Evans. 

At a special meeting, held in January, 1833, C. B. Woodruff was ap- 
pointed clerk of the township, vice W. A. Carey removed from the 
township. 

1835. Justice, Elijah McGrew. Trustees, John Whitmire, Robert 
W. Stephenson, and Daniel Kelly. Clerk, Thomas Smith. Treasurer, 
John Neal. Constables, David Hendershott, Abraham Hathaway, and 
Nathan Bennett. Overseers, Alex. Stuart and John Whitmire. Viewers, 
Jas. Eaton, J. S. Updegraff, and Ezekiel Thomas. At this time the 
township consisted of nine road districts. 

1836. Trustees, John Shaw, Samuel McCullough, and Samnel Byers. 
Clerk, Thos. Smith. Treasurer, Wm. Murphy. Constables, J. H. Kirken- 
dall and Charles Bush. Overseers, I. H. Bracken and W. J. Brown. 
Viewers, W. R. Persinger, P. W. Silver, and James Eaton. Alexander 
Stuart was justice at this time. 

1837. Trustees, Samuel McCullough, John Shaw, 2d, and Samuel 
Byers. Clerk, Thomas Smith. Treasurer, James A. Wells. School 
Examiners, James A. Wells aud J. S. Updegraff. Constables, J. II. 
Kirkendall, Samuel Stephenson, and W. M. Watt. Overseers, Elijah 
McGrew and Benjamin Haggatt. Fence Viewers, James McCullough, 
John W. Carey, and J. H. Crowell. 

1838. Justice, Alex. Stnart. Trustees, John Shaw, 2d, Hugh Thomp- 
son, and Daniel V. Dingmaii. Clerk, Thos. Smith. Treasurer. J. Allen 
Wells. Constables, Samuel Stephenson, Joseph H. Kirkendall, and J. 
H. Peebles. Overseers of Poor, J, W. Carey and I. H. Bracken. Viewers, 
Mark Thompson, Win. Munch, and I. H. Bracken. 

1839. Trustees, R. W. Stephenson, Hugh Thompson, and John John- 
ston. Clerk, Thomas Smith. Treasurer, James A. Wells. Constables, 
Samuel Stephenson, James Golden, and J. R. Francis. Overseers, Jos. 
Cummins and Alex. Stuart. Viewers, Benj. Fulton, Abraham Stipp, 
and J. W. Carey. At this election a vote was taken on the question of 
raising a school fund by taxation, and resulted: “No school tax,” 42; 
“ school tax,” 9. 

1840. Trustees, John Shaw, 2d, Andrew Cunningham, Alexander 
Stuart. Clerk, J. F. Frazer. Treasurer, Joel Frankeberger. At this 
election the question of a school tax was submitted, and resulted : “ No 
tax,” 63; “tax,” 5. 

1841. Justices, Alex. Stuart, J. F. Frazer. Trustees, R. W. Stephen- 
son, Wm. Murphy, and Alex. Stuart. Clerk, J. A. Wells. Treasurer, 
Samuel Hutton. School tax : No, 103; school tax : Yes, 15. 

1842. Trustees, Stephen Wilkin, Sam. Mathers, and Hugh McElroy. 
Clerk, Thomas Smith. Treasurer, Samuel Hutton. Assessor, John 
Shaw, 2d. 

1843. Trustees, Samuel Mathers, R. W. Stephenson, and Hardesty 
Walker. Clerk, J. A. Wells. Treasurer, Samuel Hutton. Assessor, 
Irwin Nutt. 

1844. . Trustees, R. W. Stephenson, II. Walker, and Samuel Mathers. 
Clerk, J. A. Wells. Treasurer, Guy C. Kelsey. 
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1845. Trustees, Samuel Mathers, Irwin Nutt, and Stephen Wilkin. 
Clerk, J. A. Wells. Treasurer, Guy C. Kelsey. Assessor, John Shaw, 2d. 

1846. Trustees, Samuel Mathers, J. C. Coe, and W. H. Gerrard. 
Clerk, J. A. Wells. Treasurer, Guy C. Kelsey. Yote on school tax 
question stood : No tax, 2 ; tax, none. 

1847. Trustees, clerk, and treasurer re-elected. 

1848. Trustees, Mathers, Coe, and John Shaw. Justice, Irwin Nutt. 
Treasurer and clerk re-elected. Assessor, Alfred Lenox. 

1849. Justice, Frederick Robinson. Trustees, Mathers, Coe, and 
Thomas Stephenson. Clerk and treasurer the same. 

1850. Justice, John F. Frazer. Trustees, Mathers, R. W. Stephen- 
son, and W. H. Gerrard. Clerk and treasurer the same. Assessor, 
David Carey. 

1851. Justice, M. C. Hale. Trustees, Stephenson, Gerrard, and Sam. 
Hutton. Clerk and treasurer the same. Assessor, Alfred Lenox. 

1852. Justice, Frederick Robinson. Trustees, clerk, and treasurer 
re-elected. 

1853. Justice, J. F. Frazer. Trustees and treasurer re-ejected. Clerk, 
S. Alexander Leckey. 

1854. Justice, Win. D. Walker. Trustees and clerk re-elected. Treas- 
urer, Win. Murphy. 

1855. Justices, M. B. Newman and F. Robinson. Trustees, Thomas 
Stephenson, T. B. Graham, and W. A. Cartwright. Clerk, J. A. Irwin. 
Treasurer, G. C. Kelsey. 

185G. Justice, J. F. Frazer. Trustees, Graham, Robinson, and J. L. 
Ogden. Clerk and treasurer re-elected. 

1857. Justice, M. C. Hale. Trustees, clerk, and treasurer the same. 
On May 15, 1857, Samuel Mathers was appointed trustee to succeed F. 
Robinson, deceased. 

1858. Trustees, Samuel Mathers, Thomas B. Graham, and John L. 
Ogden. Clerk, James A. Irwin. Assessor, Abram Clawson. 

1859. Justice, J. F. Frazer. Trustees, R. C. Arhuckle, S. Hutton, 
and Thomas Stephenson. Clerk, James A- Irwin. Treasurer, Samuel 
McCullough. 

1860. Justice, M. C. Hale. Trustees, T. B. Graham, Mathew Ensey, 
and Irwin Nutt. Clerk, James A. Irwin. Treasurer, Samuel McCul- 
lough. Assessor, James I. Elliott. 

1861. Trustees, Mathew Ensey, T. B. Graham, and Irwin Nutt. Clerk, 
James I. Elliott. Treasurer, Samuel McCullough. Assessor, Abram 
Clawson. 

1862. Justice, Samuel Mathers. Trustees, Irwin Nutt, R. Joslin,and 
J. C. Coe. Clerk, J. I. Elliott. Assessor, Benjamin McLean. 

1863. Justice, M. C. Hale. Clerk, William Serviss. Assessor, W. 
F. Lenox. Trustees re-elected. 

1864. Justice, A. J. Robertson. Clerk, J. S. Read. Assessor, W. 
F. Lenox. 

1865. Justice, Samuel Mathers. Trustees, Joseph Cummins, R. Jos- 
lin, and Sam. Mathers. Clerk, Win. Serviss. Assessor, Bcnj. McLean. 

1866. Justice, M. C. Hale. Trustees, Irwin Nutt, R. Joslin, aud 
Samuel Mathers. Assessor, E. S. Kilborn. 

1867. Justice, J. F. Frazer. Trustees, Irwin Nutt, R. Joslin, and 
Edmund Lytle. 

1868. Justice, S. Alexander Leckey. Trustees, Jason McVay, A. J. 
Robertson, and John Wagner. Clerk, A. 0. Waucop. Treasurer, 
James Johnston. Assessor, William Snevely. 

1869. Justice, M. C. Hale. Trustees, George Vogel, George Ander- 
son, and John G. Stephenson. Clerk, P. C. Wykotf. Treasurer, Samuel 
McCullough. Assessor, G. E. Eddy. 

1870. Justice, Irwin Nutt. Trustees, R. Joslin, and G. C. Ander- 
son, and B. W. Maxwell. Assessor, A. Clawson. 

1871. Justice, S. Alexander Leckey. Clerk, John W. Knox. Asses- 
sor, T. B. Hathaway. 

1872. Justice, M. C. Hale. Trustees, B. W. Maxwell, John Wagner, 
and John Sinks. 

1873. Trustees, Samuel McCune, John Wagner, and R. Joslin. Clerk, 
C. W. Frazer. Assessor, A. Clawson. 

1874. Trustees, John Wagner, William C. Wyman, and Henry John- 
ston. Clerk, A. O. Waucop. Treasurer, J. M. C. Deweese. Assessor, 
J. S. Laughlin. 

1875. Justices, M. C. Hale and Hubbard Hume. Trustees, John 
Wagner, William C. Wyman, and Henry Johnston. Clerk, William M. 
Kingseed. Treasurer, Enoch Anderson. Assessor, Daniel Haines. 

1876. Trustees, John Wagner, Hartman Miller, and Henry Johnston. 
Clerk, John W. Knox. Treasurer, Samuel McCullough. Assessor, A. 
Clawson. 

1877. Justice, S. J. Hatfield. Trustees, J. C. Haines, G. C. Ander- 
son, and Samuel McCune. Assessor, H. M. Reed. 

1878. Justices, M. C. Hale and D. L. Bush. Trustees, Samuel Mc- 
Cune, John Wagner, and J. C. Haines. Assessor, James Dryden. 

1879. Trustees, Harvey Guthrie, Wm. Elliott, and J. C. Haines. 

1880. All re-elected. 

1881. Trustees, William Elliott, J. C. Haines, and John Sinks. 

1882. Trustees, Win. Elliott, J. C. Haines, Charles Timeus. Clerk, 
John W. Knox. Treasurer, Samuel McCullough. Assessor, James C. 


Dryden. Pike Superintendent, George Covill. Constables, Sam. Silver 
and W. A. Nutt. Supervisors, E. A. Schenck, W. G. Carper, C. Tracey, 
and Charles E. Fielding. 


Justices 

Elisha Williams, 1823. 

J. H. Coleman, June 18, 1825. 
John McCreight, Oct. 10, 1825. 
James H. Coleman, 1831. 

John Lenox, Jan. 25, 1834. 

E. McGrew, April 4, 1835. 

Alex. Stuart, Jan. 1836. 

Sam. McCullough, Jan. 21, 1887. 
Alex. Stuart, April 30, 1838. 
Sam. McCullough, Jan. 7, 1840. 
John Shaw, resigned March 1, ’41 


April 16, 1841. 


J. F. Frazer, ) 

Alex. Stuart, ) 

Sam. MeCullough, Jan. 18, 1843. 
J. F. Frazer, April 11, 1844. 
Stephen Wilkin, April 11, 1844. 

Never qualified. 

J. H. Byers, Feb. 14, 1846. ' 

Fred. Robinson, April 22, 1846. 
J. B’. Frazer, April 20, 1847. 
Irwin Nutt, April 17, 1848. 

F. Robinson, April 10, 1849. 

J. F. B'razer, April 23, 1850. 

M. C. Hale, May 1, 1851. 

F. Robinson, April 17, 1852. 

J. F. Frazer, April 14, 1853. 
Wm. D. Walker, April 14, 1854. 
M. B. Newman, April 14, 1855. 

Resigned March 8, 1857. 

F. Robinson, 1855i 


of the Peace. 

J. F. Frazer, 1856. 

M. C. Hale, 1857. 

D. B. Rinehart, Oct. 28, 1857. 

J. F. Frazer, April 12, 1859. 

M. C. Hale, April 7, 1860. 

D. B. Rinehart, Oct. 18, 1860. 
Samuel Mathers, April 22, 1862. 
M. C. Hale, April 17, 1863. 

A. J. Robertson, April 23, 1864. 
Sam. Mathers, April 14, 1865. 

M. C. Hale, April 11, 1866. 

J. F. B’razer, April 5, 1867. 

S. Alex. Leckey, April 13, 1868. 
M. C. Hale, April 12, 1869. 

Irwin Nutt, April 8, 1870. Re- 
signed July 2, 1870. 

A. J. Rebstoek, Oct. 11, 1870. 

S. Alex. Leckey, April 11, 1871. 
Mathew C. Hale, April 5, 1872. 
Harvey Guthrie, April 10, 1874. 

A. J. Rebstoek, “ “ 

2: Su“e! e ’} ,m - 

S. J. Hatfield, April 17, 1877. 

M. C. Hale, April 9, 1878. 

Daniel L. Bush, April 8, 1878. 

J. G. Stephenson, April 13, 1881. 
D. L. Bush, April 18, 1881. 

George H. Bunnelle, Oct. 19, 1881. 


SIDNEY, 

The seat of justice and principal town in Shelby County, is pleasantly, 
almost romantically, situated in the valley and among the hills which 
border the Great Miami River in Clinton township. The Miami Feeder 
of the canal traces through the town, which is also the crossing of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis and the Dayton and 
Michigan railroads, the latter being operated by the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton, and Dayton Railway Company. The town embraces the original 
site for the seat of justice as selected by Commissioners Van Horne and 
Steele, in September, 1819. This original plat consisted of seventy acres 
in fraction 36, town. 8, range 6 east, on the west bank of the Great Miami 
River, and was donated to the county by Charles Sterrett in considera- 
tion of the seat of justice being permanently located here. The proprie- 
tor was to receive one-half the proceeds arising from the sale of town 
lots after the tract should be properly surveyed. It was further pro- 
vided that one acre be reserved for a public square, two half acres for 
two religious societies, two acres for cemetery uses of said societies, and 
one acre for school purposes. In furtherance of the same principal ob- 
ject several other donations of cash, or work, or goods at fixed values, 
were made by various individuals, the whole amounting to $690, exclu- 
sive of “one barrel of whiskey” and one “big bull,” the values of which 
do not appear. In December, 1819, the Court appointed David Henry 
director of the town, with instructions to have the plat surveyed and 
laid out in town lots. In compliance with this order Benjamin S. Cox 
made the required survey, and certified a report of the same to the 
Court. 

Surveyor's Notes. 

Lots five by ten rods; streets six rods; alleys one rod wide. Frac- 
tional streets on north and south ends forty-nine and one-half feet; frac- 
tional streets on east and west sides forty-one and one-half feel wide. 
Streets at right angles upon a variation of five degrees west, supposed 
to be a true meridian. Main Street runs due north and south. Lot num- 
ber 113 is for a burial ground; lot number 109 is for a Presbyterian 
Church ; lot number 101 is for religious societies in general, and the east 
half of lot number 105 is for the use of schools. 

March 13, 1820. B. S. Cox, Jk., Surveyor. 

Acknowledgment. 

The State of Ohio, Shelby County, ss. 

Before me, the undersigned, an acting justice of the peace within and 
for the county aforesaid, personally appeared David Henry, director, and 
acknowledged the within plat to be an accurate plat of the town of Sid- 
ney in saicl county. 

Given under my hand this 14th day of March, 1820. 

James Lenox, J. P. 

Recorded April 18, 1820. H. B. Foote, Recorder. 
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By this survey the plat was laid off in one hundred and thirteen lots. 
At the April term of the court a sale of one-third of the lots remaining 
unsold was ordered to be advertised, which order was executed by the 
director, who was also authorized to sell at private sale any lots remain- 
ing unsold after the date of said public auction. The sale of lots, pub- 
licly and privately, covered a period of several years before it was com- 
pleted. Various papers and orders relating to these sales have already 
appeared under the head of “The County Seat.” The town name was 
chosen in honor of Sir Philip Sidney, “the great light of chivalry.” 

Such were the initial steps toward the founding of a town which was 
yet to be, and following these steps came the work of clearing and build- 
ing. Destruction ever prepares the way for construction, for the old 
must be levelled to make way for the new. The location is a cheerful, 
even charming one as viewed to-day, but it is doubtful whether it 
presented any charms other than those arising from a pecuniary stand- 
point to the men who were interested in the founding of the town in 1820. 
But all this transpired in “the good old times;” those times of simple 
tastes, modest demands, and low ambitions, and before “ the root of all 
evil” had become the controlling influence in the affairs of men. Perhaps 
this is all true, but worship of the past is not largely indulged in “these 
degenerate days.” Let the few worshippers of those days glory in theil 
best features, aud they will not glory alone. Beyond this, they must 
not shut their eyes to the objectionable features, as if all was virtue, 
honesty, and hospitality. Mankind has always been more or less human, 
and sometimes planted thistles where flowers should have grown. They 
must not become such ardent worshippers of yesterday as to assert that 
“ what was good enough for my father is good enough for me and my 
children,” for this is a theory of conservatism which means only stagna- 
tion and the death of honorable ambition and manly effort. No day was 
ever good enough, and no day’s effort need be counterfeited, for it can 
always be improved. Still the past is largely in its grave, and as “ noble 
spirits war not with the dead,” it were well to recall the past in kindness 
and dismiss it with a tear. 

But the founders of Sidney, in common with those of the whole county, 
are in need of no commiseration at our hands, for they did the very best 
their circumstances and surroundings would permit. The citizens of 
to-day do not manifest a different spirit so much as they manifest a 
deeper intensity of the same spirit on account of its better development 
and greater strength. New conditions have wrought out a new order of 
tilings. It is not the freaks of blind fates, or the “sport of invisible 
powers” which measures the direction and influence of the efforts of man. 
It was not fatalism but positivism which enabled the pioneer to grapple 
successfully with the unfriendly forces which beset him on every hand. 
It required the best manhood in man to contend with cold and inhospit- 
able conditions. In fact, it called forth a mighty effort to make him 
master of himself. The community, like the individual, must seize and 
hold its own destiny in grasp, and sow as it would reap. The man will 
come into being under adverse conditions, and must take up arms against 
his surroundings from the very moment of his birth if he would hold his 
fate in his hands. If in the war which ensues the man succeeds, he will 
be called a hero, while if he fails he will be branded a fool. So with the 
community. It must take up arms against the adverse conditions which 
governed the period in which it sprang into existence, or it will become the 
victim of those conditions. It can no more stand still than the individual, 
for inaction is stagnation, and stagnation is suicide. Even conservatism, 
of which we hear so much, has its reprehensible features, for it is gener- 
ally only an apology for inaction, while idolized consistency is only an 
apology for conservatism. No apologies are recognized in social econ- 
omy, for it is either development and growth or decline and death. Look 
about in this county, ami view the fate of Cynthiana, Basinberg, New- 
bern, and other towns which have become only a memory of the past. 
Look at old Dingmansburg, clasped in the outstretching arms of a living 
town, and so rescued from a withering doom! Look at Hardin, living 
only in sacred memory of the gallant patriot, who on that spot offered 
up his life in the service of his country, and that other memory that it 
was once the seat of justice of Shelby County! Even then it does not 
serve as an adequate monument to these sacred memories. Yet it is 
dwelling to-day upon scenes long since enacted, cherishing the memory 
of a glory long departed, and so living only in the past. It, is scarcely a 
life deserving of the name, for better one year of the present than a 
thousand of the past. 

Turn, then, and contemplate a living growth, and view the stately 
results of the better spirit of growth and development. Turn to Sidney, 
not with a sigh for “ what might have been,” but with a noble pride for 
that which is, and the sacred promise of that which is to be. There is 
the town located in the valley, creeping up the hillsides and over the 
summits, dotting its way with buildings of every character, and insti- 
tutions of every order. Industries, enterprises, and institutions of 
manifold uses have been called into being to represent the various 
tastes, desires, and skill of a constantly increasing population. To the 
original plat have been added more than thirty additions, and the number 
has never outrun the demand. Neither has that growth ever presented 
an abnormal aspect, for health of tone has ever marked the extension of 
the town. Nothing was done, no step taken as the result of intoxicated 


ideas of the necessities of the town, but all has been done on a solid and 
enduring basis. Shocks and disasters have, as a consequence, been 
strangers here throughout the history of the town. 

Let us turn, then, to a review of some of the incidents and accidents 
of the past, and a contemplation of the institutions and enterprises of 
the present. The town, as such, dates from the year 1820 ; for, although 
two or three cabins may have been erected upon the land which became 
the town site, they had no more significance than the scores of others 
scattered throughout the county. 

It appears rather certain that John Blake built the first house in the 
new town, and as considerable interest attaches to the first building and 
builder, the following article is given space. 


“ Buildings — Old and New. 

“ The first building erected in Sidney is being torn down and carted 
away. Among the several old ones yet standing it is the oldest, and the 
only one that in all the years remained on its original site. When the 
ground is cleared and" the building season opens, a brick structure, 130 
by ;’>H ft. and three stories high, will be erected by the owner of the lot, 
M. Wagner. On the first floor there will be two store-rooms, 100 by 25 
feet, to be occupied by Thedieek Brothers, dry goods merchants, and 
W. II. Wagner, dealer in hardware. The building will be finished in the 
most approved style, compensating for the public eyesore in process of 
demolition. So much for the new, and this for the old building: 

“It was built in the spring of 1820 — sixty-two years ago— by John 
Blake, who employed Thomas English anil Elisha Montaney to do the 
carpenter work. A log cabin stood on the northwest corner of the lot, 
built by the father of Richard Cannon, of Turtle Creek township. The 
Blakes moved into this cabin in March, 1820, coming from Miami County. 
The lot, No. 49, was bought at a sale of town lots a year after the town 
was laid out. ’Squire Henry, Director, who lived three and one-half 
miles east of town, managed the sale. Lot 49 brought $125, while lot 
29, where R. L. Fry’s residence and business rooms stand, sold for $100. 
The frame building on lot 49 was completed in the summer of 1820, and 
the Blake family moved in the then finest house within half a day’s tra- 
vel in any direction. In the summer of 1826 John Blake left Sidney for 
South Carolina, taking fifty head of horses with him. He made the 
journey safely, sold the horses, got the money, and started for home. 
At Lexington, Kentucky, he was waylaid, murdered, and robbed. Much 
of the stock was bought on time, and besides its loss, Mr. Blake was 
robbed of other funds. The settlement which followed greatly embar- 
rassed the family, and in 1831 lot 49 and building were sold to John YV. 
Carey, who made several improvements in the building, a noteworthy 
one being an ornamental piece of work from the tinsmith, signifying that 
the era of reform in the old building occurred in the year 1832. The 
same year Mr. Carey hung out a shingle which informed the weary tra- 
veller that the place was a ‘hotel.’ Board bills were seldom ‘jumped,’ 
as almost anything in trade was acceptable. In cash, $1.25 a week was 
considered the fair thing. Those who paid the cash realized the grandeur 
of their position, though there was not much opportunity of displaying 
one’s self before the people of the city. 

“ The property changed hands so frequently that to trace it through 
the county records would be an endless task. Mr. Wagner does not 
remember just what year he made the purchase, nor the price; but it 
was long before he bought the Burnett House building, which he pur- 
chased at sheriff’s sale in 1863, paying $5000 for it. 

“At Director Henry’s sale of town lots, No. 20, whereon Guy C. Kel- 
sey aud James Austin have built, sold for $70. From this some idea of 
the appreciation in value of property in Sidney can be obtained. 

“In 1831 the buildings from the Citizens’ Bank down to the old frame 
on lot 49 were built. They were the first brick buildings erected in Sid- 
ney. As the county seat was at first in Hardin, afterward being removed 
to bidney and the business done in a frame trap, the town considered 
itself big enough to support a brick court-house, providing the people 
in the back ‘deestricks’ were willing. The question resulted in the erec- 
tion in 1832 of a brick court-house No. 2, the one that has just stepped 
down and out for court-house No. 3, the one in course of construction. 

“Although this article treats of buildings, old and new, it is well to 
draw the line somewhere. The old frame trap, now about to leave us, 
having long survived its usefulness, will be permitted to take a back 
seat. In its youth it sheltered the pioneers of the county, but they, or 
most of them, have also stepped down and out. The ‘ science of the 
beautiful’ declares the old building utterly unfit for further use; so it 
must go. Its timbers, sixty-two years old, are dry and hard enough to 
withstand exposure to the elements for years to come. In the solitude 
of the wood-house or back yard, where the tender recollections of a half 
century gone by steal through its wooden head, it will find rest and 
peace .” — Shelby County Democrat , Feb. 17, 1882. 

In the years 1820 aud 1825 inclusive, a number of houses of different 
kinds were erected, to trace the history of which would be a waste of 
time and space, as they generally passed away with the period for w ic 
they were intended. 
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Hotels. 

On the 4th of September, 1821, John Blake petitioned the Court for 
license to keep tavern at his house in Sidney, which petition was granted 
for one year in consideration of the payment of five dollars. 

On the 12th of November, 1822, Francis Kendall was licensed by the 
Court to keep hotel at his house in Sidney, in consideration of paying 
five dollars to the county. 

On the 24th of May, 1830, Abraham Cannon presented a petition to 
the Court of Common Pleas, and was granted a license, in consideration 
of a payment of five dollars, “ to keep tavern for one year in his house 
in Sidney.” 

Stores. 

As early as the 11th of December, 1820, John Blake was licensed by 
the Court of Common Pleas to ‘‘vend merchandise” in Sidney for one 
year, in consideration of the payment of ten dollars. On the 24th of 
April, 1823, Jesse Bryan was licensed by the court “to keep store in the 
town of Sidney.” On the 9th of October of the same year license was 
granted Amos Evans to keepstore in Sidney. John Blake, to whom' the 
first license was granted, had it renewed December 11, 1821, for one 
year, — the fee in each ease being ten dollars. He is thus found to figure 
as one of the very earliest builders, hotel-keepers, and store-keepers of 
the town. 

These are the initial steps taken in different departments, and serve 
to show the first business men, and the business they established. The 
cabin was converted into a store, a hotel, or a shop, according to the 
seeming demand of the public, and the mechanical or financial ability of 
the individual. 

But let us see farther. The town itself was yet unpromising in ap- 
pearance; in fact it consisted largely of- the plat only, and was awaiting 
the period not only of construction of buildings, but also of streets and 
walks. The site was likely to be wet, and the timber was as yet only 
removing, so that log-heaps, stumps, and mnd might be said to hold the 
town, if not in fee, at least in possession. But lots were regularly, 
although not rapidly sold; and improvements were making steadily, 
which, rude as they were, indicated at least a living growth, as the result 
of active energies. 

In 1820, or one year after the erection of the county, the sessions of 
the commissioners and courts convened here, and this was the one dig- 
nity for which the town was intended, and toward which the first citi- 
zens had looked with something of hopeful pride Still, the' “seat of 
justice won the town,” rather than the town the “ seat of justice,” for 
this was the express purpose for which the site was chosen by the duly 
authorized commissioners. 

During the first eighteen years of the town’s existence its growth was 
slow, and its energy feeble. It moved along apace with the county, 
but its development was slow, as is ever the case under similar circum- 
stances. It was a village, a county seat, but it had no commercial facili- 
ties ; and in the midst of a new, although fertile district, it found little 
impetus to rapid growth. The county was improving slowly, but steadily, 
and the town was only justified in keeping step. A town may outrun 
the development of the district upon which it is dependent, and then 
stagnation ensues, sometimes supplemented by financial crashes and 
commercial disasters. 

In the case of Sidney no such shocks were known, for the conditions 
were against everything of this nature. If circumstances only warranted 
a slow growth that growth was adopted, and every step appeared ad- 
justed to the demands of the hour. From time to time the individual 
stepped beyond the bounds of prudence, and attempted to create ab- 
normal demands, rather than supply actual needs, and became the victim 
of bankruptcy. 

This, however, is only an incident in the history of every town and 
branch of business, and does not argue against our position relative to 
the normal condition of the general prevailing growth. The man blun- 
dered and failed; the men were prudent and succeeded. The individual 
became bankrupt, the town as a community prospered and grew. Schools 
were established, not as existent to-day, but as demanded and justified 
by their own day. They served the purposes of their being in a certain 
sense, and, like everything else, went on improving. Churches were 
organized ; the adherents of particular creeds, uniting into congrega- 
tions, and erecting buildings in which might be expounded the peculiar 
doctrines of each particular denomination. The Methodists came, and, 
where a few of these met in a new country, the circuit rider sought them, 
sometimes on foot, but ever determined to organize a class. The Catholic 
came, and when the missionary priest found a few families of the “ mother 
Church,” he instituted the confessional, and visited the little band as 
often as his missionary labors would permit. Baptists came here to make 
homes for themselves, and doing this, supplemented their every day 
duties by the erection of a church and baptismal fount. Here, too, 
came the Presbyterian with his family, until several families were justi- 
fied in asking for supplies to preach the mystic word as understood by 
the adherents to the doctrines of foreordination and election. Some 
families of United Presbyterians also found themselves banding together 
and seeking assistance from presbyteries, in order that their infant or- 


ganization might hear the word as taught under the tenets of this de- 
nomination. And they succeeded, too, and to-day the church which 
holds much in common with the Presbyterians, but finds no solace in 
open communion, and knows no sacred music except the Psalms of David, 
is still here in the character of a large and flourishing congregation. 
Here, then, came and grew the Methodist with the “ mercj--seat ;” the 
Catholic with the confessional ; the Baptist with immersion ; the Pres- 
byterian with predestination, election, infant baptism ; and the United 
Presbyterian with these doctrines supplemented by close communion 
and exclusive Psalm singing. 

Aside from those which grew into organizations which continue to- 
day’, all shades of doubt and all colors of belief have been represented 
in the general make-up or personnel of the community. The Unitarian 
and Universalist, with their higher conception of man, or more merciful 
conception of a Deity, have found homes among the people of the town. 
Here, too, is the humanitarian, with his poetic philosophy of life, which 
holds man at his best estate, and proclaims each his brother’s keeper. 
He is sometimes really an Agnostic ; he may be an Atheist, or an Infi- 
del, — he is still a humanitarian, at whom is indiscriminately hurled the 
name of Infidel. 

Let us simply admit he may be honest, and honesty with noble deeds 
may somewhere weigh more than hypocrisy with faith. It is just possi- 
ble a man can no more force a belief upon himself than he can force it 
upon others. Somewhere or other a good deed may be accounted a 
worthy offering, and a kind word an efficacious prayer. Perhaps it is 
the deed more than the creed which is the index to righteousness in 
man. Perhaps the man who scatters flowers along the path of a way- 
farer, and wreathes in smiles the countenances of those with whom he 
meets, will hear at last the recognition, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto me;” and not the interrogation, “ To what 
creed did you adhere? or, to what church did you belong?” 

Aside from these educational and religious institutions, others of an 
industrial character sprang into being, and were carried along with the 
general growth. By these the direct and imperative needs of the hour 
were supplied, and the whole development carried out in uniformity and 
regularity. 

While the canal was constructing, something of an excitement obtained, 
but it was chiefly abnormal. 

During the construction of the Bellefontaine and Indiana Railroad in 
1851 and 1852, about twelve hundred laborers headquartered at Sidney, 
■and gave something of a new animation to the town. After the comple- 
tion of the road a steady growth of both population and industry was 
experienced, which continued, perhaps, at a nominal rate until a new im- 
petus was furnished in 1854, when steps were taken toward securing the 
Dayton and Michigan road, which would give a north and south outlet 
of immense beneficial importance. Stock was subscribed by citizens 
with something of a startling readiness, and for a time men with that 
intoxication born of speculation and railroad excitement traded farms, 
town lots, merchant stock, anything, and in some instances everything, 
for railroad stock, which was to advance at alarming strides, and leave 
dividends and margins in which wealth was assured. The road was 
finally constructed in 1858-59, and while the benefits of a cross outlet 
were secured to the community as such, the individuals who invested in 
stock found themselves largely' impoverished. Farms were sold, and the 
owners were thrown out of homes, and stepped from affluence to penury 
in a day. The eastern portion of the town was largely appropriated by 
the railway company', and was neither improved by the owners, nor put 
upon the market at marketable prices. Held at exorbitant prices, it 
begged in vain for purchasers, or implored unanswered for improvement 
during a period of several years. To some extent this condition of 
things retarded general growth, and barred important enterprises. Fi- 
nally the property was sold from time to time, and as each purchaser 
improved immediately' upon possession the town grew in symmetry and 
utility by expansion eastward until the river was reached, and something 
of a natural limit attained. 

During the years 1837-39 inclusive, the canal fever was raging, and 
served to some extent as an awnkener of public sentiment, and a stimu- 
lus to public spirit. It was then that 

East Sidney, 

Embracing the old site of Dingmansburg, was surveyed, and made a 
part of the town proper. This plat was surveyed June 12, 1837, for Joel 
Frankeberger and John F. Frazier, and “is situated on the east bank of 
the Great Miami River in fractional section 10, town. 1, range 13 M. R. 
S. Lots four by eight rods, except the fractional ones, and their length 
and width when it varies from the other lots is designated by small fig- 
ures near the lines (on the plat). Streets are fifty' feet wide, except 
Water Street which is sixty feet in width. All alleys twelve feet wide.” 
The plat was recorded June 15, 1837. 

Incorporation. 

The village was incorporated under authority of an act entitled “ An 
Act to Incorporate the Town of Sidney,” passed March 1, 1834. The 
enabling provisions of this act are as follow's: — 
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Section I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio: That so much of the township of Clinton in the county of Shelby 
as is comprehended in the town plat of Sidney be and the same is hereby 
created a town corporation, and shall hereafter be known and distin- 
guished by the name of the town of Sidney. 

Section 1 1. That for the good order and government of said town 
and the inhabitants thereof, there shall be elected by the white male in- 
habitants having the qualifications of electors of members of the General 
Assembly, on the first Monday of April next, and on the first Monday 
of May annually thereafter, at the usual place of holding elections in 
said town, one mayor, one recorder, and five trustees, who shall be free- 
holders residing in said town ; one treasurer and one town marshal, who 
shall each hold their respective offices for one year, and until their suc- 
cessors shall be elected and qualified. 

As the remainder of the act simply relates to the powers and duties 
of the several officers, it exhibits nothing peculiar or distinctive, and so 
is not reproduced. It need scarcely be added that the term “white” as 
applied to electors in Section II. of this act has no force at this time, as 
it is eliminated from all constitutions and laws both State and national. 
It is to be regretted that the official records of the town do not cover 
the whole period from the incorporation to the present. All inquiry 
and research only discovered such records for the period succeeding 
the year 1846, thus leaving a gap of twelve years. Such scraps of 
interest as could be gathered for these years will be found in this 
volume, but at best they can only serve as detached links indicating the 
way backward, and not as constituting a continuous chain connecting 
us with the origin of the town government. Still they are valuable as 
guideboards, although they neither shorten the distance nor improve the 
way. Nearly a half century has elapsed since the incorporation, and so 
the best memories of the men who were here at that time must, touching 
details and dates, be confused and indistinct, if not absolutely defective. 
So preferring silence to error we sometimes omit all mention where we 
would be glad to speak with authenticity. These silent points have cost 
more efTort than the most elaborate subjects, for carried along by an 
ardent desire to be just and complete, search has been instituted wher- 
ever hope directed, and hope was sometimes cherished that a dead hope 
could be revived. So it was that continued efforts proved fruitless as 
well as laborious. It will be observed the town had been located and 
platted almost fifteen years before it was incorporated. At the time of 
the incorporation the population of the whole county could scarcely have 
exceeded the present population of the town, for in 1830 the inhabitants 
of the county only numbered 3671, while in 1880 those of the town alone 
numbered 3823. It is worthy of note that during the first half century of 
the town’s existence, or until 1870, the population only swelled to 2808, 
while the increase for the decade between 1870 and 1880 was 1015. This 
shows an increase of nearly one hundred per cent, over the average de- 
cennial growth prior to 1870. The city’ was divided into four wards 
November 16, 1882, and each ward is entitled to two members of the 
city council. The population in 1840 was 713; in 1850, 1284; in 1860, 
1997; in 1870,2808; and in 1880, 3823. With the present outlook it 
will require no intuition of prophecy to predict a growth during the next 
ten years, which will largely exceed all other corresponding periods. 
Vitality, energy, and enterprise acknowledge no limitations, and these 
have sufficiently manifested themselves during the past few years to give 
a guarantee for the future. 


City Officers. 

1846 Mayor, James Irwin. Recorder, Geo. VV. McGrew. Treasurer, 
Milton Bailey. Marshal, Thomas Nicholson. Collector, William McCul- 
lough. Councilmen, Thomas Stephenson, Samuel McCullough, David 
Edger, John Mills, J. C. Coe. 

1847. Mayor, James Irwin. Clerk, George W. McGrew. Treasurer, 
Milton Bailey. Marshal, Thomas Nicholson. Councilmen, Samuel 
McCullough, John Mills, J. C. Coe, J. F. Frazer, Wm. A. Cartright, 
David Edger. 

May 13, 1848. Mayor, James Irwin. Clerk, James A. Wells. Trea- 
surer, Wm. Murphy. Marshal, John Irwin. Councilmen, Win. M’Cul- 
lough, D. McCabe, Samuel A. Bush, Robert Fulton, Wm. H. Gerrard. 

1849. Mayor, Joseph Cummins. Clerk, James A. Wells. Council- 
men, Robert Fulton, Win. McCullough, Leonard Werst, Robinson Jos- 
lin, Win. II. Gerrard. 

1850. Mayor, Leonard Werst. Clerk, Geo. W. McGrew. Treasurer, 
William Murphy. Marshal, Philip Smith. Councilmen, John F. Fra- 
zer, Franklin Haines, Daniel L. Bush, Joseph H. Kirkendall, Matthias 
Wagner. 

1851. Mayor, David Carey. Clerk, John Neal. Treasurer, William 
Murphy. Marshal, Daniel Mowery. Councilmen, Joseph Cummins, 
Matthias Wagner, W. D. .Rodgers, William McCullough, J. V. Wilkin. 

1852. Mayor, Wm. J. Martin. Clerk, Wm. McCullough. Treasurer, 
Wm. Murphy. Marshal, J. Sharp. Councilmen, Wm. Neal, R. W. Smi- 
ley, James Edger, J. Piper, L. C. Barkdull. 

1853. Mayor, Wm. J. Martin. Clerk, Wm. McCullough. Council- 
men, J. W. Carey, Wm. A. Cartright, J. F. Frazer, T. B. Graham, L. C. 
Barkdull. 


1854. Mayor, Wm. J. Martin. Clerk, Wm. McCullough. Council- 
men, J. B. Howe, J. F. Frazer, L. C. Barkdull, J. R. Fry, J. Edger. 

1855. Mayor, M. B. Newman. Clerk, James A. Irwin. Marshal, 
Joseph Delap. Councilmen, Samuel Mathers, J. B. Howe, A. D. Rod- 
gers, Park Beeman. Robinson Joslin. 

1856. Mayor, Wm. J. Martin. Clerk, James A. Irwin. Councilmen, 
J. F. Frazer, M. B. Newman, J. McVay, S. I. Gamble, b. Mathers. 

1857. Mayor, William Serviss. Recorder, James A. Irwin. Council- 
men, W. W. Skillen, A. V. Burrows, S. J. Gamble, J. C. Coe, and S. 
Mathers. Marshall, B. P. Haggott. 

1858. Mayor, D. B. Rinehart. Recorder, James A. Irwin. Marshal, 

B. P. Haggott. Councilmen, J. C. Coe, Matthew Ensey, John Mills, 
W. W. Skillen, Samuel Mathers. 

1859. Mayor, D. B. Rinehart. Recorder, J. A. Irwin. Treasurer, 
S. McCullough. Councilmen, C. D. Meyer, W. McCullough, J. C. Frank- 
eberger, J. E. Cummins, and S. H. Mathers. 

1860. Mayor, D. B. Rinehart. Recorder, J. A. Irwin. Treasurer, 
Samuel McCullough. Marshal, John A. Cox. Councilmen, William 
McCullough, L. D. Abbott, S. II. Matthews, J. C. Frankeberger, and 
Jacob Piper. 

1861. Mayor, Samuel Mathers. Recorder, Wm. Serviss. Treasurer, 
Sam. McCullough. Marshal, Geo. E. Eddy. Councilmen, Wm. McCul- 
lough, J. C. Coe, Robinson Joslin, Tlios. Stephenson, Jason McVay. 

1862. Mayor, Samuel Mathers. Recorder, Wm. Serviss. Treasurer, 
James Johnston. Marshal, R. M. Ogan. Councilmen, R. Joslin, J. W. 
Carey, Jacob Young, Wm. McCullough, Thomas L. Robinson. 

1863. Mayor, D. B. Rinehart. Recorder, Wm. Serviss. Treasurer, 
Samuel McCullough. Marshal, Tlios. Blake. Councilmen, L. C. Bark- 
dull, David McCabe, A. C. Penniman, M. Coon, Geo. W. Hendershott. 

1864. Mayor, Samuel Mathers. Recorder, J. Smyth Read. Treasurer, 
Samuel McCullough. Marshal, Thomas Blake. Councilmen, L. C. Bark- 
dull, A. C. Penniman, Wm. McCullough, 0. J. Taylor, E. A. Ensey. 

1865. Mayor, Samuel Mathers. Recorder, Wm. Serviss. Treasurer, 
Samuel McCullough. Marshal, J. J. Nutt. Councilmen, George Vogle, 

R. E. Johnston, Charles Manor, Russel Botkin, P. C. Wykoff. 

1866. Mayor, J. G. Stephenson. Recorder, Wm. Serviss. Treasurer, 
Samuel McCullough. Marshal, J. J. Nutt. Councilmen, P. C. Wykoff, 
George Vogle, Levi Ewing, I. D. Anderson, C. Manor. 

1867. Mayor, J. F. Frazer. Recorder, William Serviss. Treasurer, 
Samuel McCullough. Marshal, Geo. E. Eddy. Councilmen, J. A. Lamb, 
Geo. Vogle, P. C. Wykoff, Charles Timeus, J. C. Fry. 

1868. Mayor, Hugh Thompson. Recorder, E. II. Arbuckle. Trea- 
surer, James Johnston. Marshal, Charles Eisenstcin. Cotinci'men, J. 
W. Carey, Edw’d Smith, Lewis Nessler, And’w McGuire, Chas. Timeus. 

1869. Mayor, J. F. Frazer. Recorder, P. C. Wykoff. Treasurer, 
Samuel McCullough. Marshal, Wm. A. Skillen. Councilmen, Charles 
Timeus, J. A. Lamb, Win. Taylor, Wm. McCullough. 

1870. Mayor, M. C. Hale. Recorder, P. C. Wykoff. Treasurer, Sam- 
uel McCullough. Marshal, Wm. A. Skillen. Councilmen, Wm. McCul- 
lough, J. A. Lamb, George Hendershott, Christian Kiugseed, Wm. H. 
Taylor, E. A. Bennett. 

1871. Clerk, John W. Knox. Councilmen, Christian Kingseed, Philip 
Smith, Andrew McGuire. Cemetery Director, B. W. Goode. 

1872. Mayor, M. C. Hale. Clerk, Jno. W. Knox. Cemetery Director, 

S. Alex. Leckey. Councilmen, Wm. McCullough, Harvey Guthrie, D. 
L. Bush. Marshal, T. M. Thompson. 

1873. Councilmen, G. G. Haslnp, J. C. Haines, II. W. Thompson, J. 
G. Stephenson. Water-works Trustee, James A. Lainb. Street Comr., 

T. M. Thompson, ('em. Director, G. C. Anderson. 

1874. Mayor, H. Guthrie. Clerk, A. 0. Waueop. Treasurer, Samuel 
McCullough. Cem. Director, G. E. Eddy. Water-works Trustees, F. 
Smith, G. W. Hendershott. Marshal, H. C. Bird. Councilmen, F. Dye, 

C. Kingseed, Samuel ♦icCune. 

1875. Councilmen, J. S. Laughlin, J. B. Robertson, M. Smith. Water- 
works Trustees, G. L. Bush, J. G. Stephenson. Cem. Directors, S. A. 
Leckey, O. O. Mathers. 

1876. Mayor, J. G. Stephenson. Clerk, John W. Knox. Water-works 
Trustee, Geo. W. Hendershott. Cem. Director, Willis P. Stowell. Mar- 
shal, H. C. Bird. Councilmen, William McCullough, Fred. E. Hoover, 
Charles Weaver. 

1877. Councilmen, George Hemm, C. W. McKee, Louis Weingartner. 
Water-works Trustee, J. W. Skillen. Cem. Director. G. C. Anderson. 

Ib78. Mayor, Daniel L. Bush. Treasurer, Samuel McCullough. Clerk, 
John W. Knox. Marshal, Wm. Hale. Water-works Trustee, Michael 
Smith. Cem. Director, Jacob Piper. Councilmen, Louis Rensoli, Clay 
R. Joslin, George Ackerly. 

1879. Councilmen, W. I’. Metcalf, George Hemm, Jasper N. Nutt. 
Water-works Trustee, George W. Hendershott. Cem. Director, \Y . P. 
Stowell. 

1880. Mayor, Charles C. Weaver. Clerk, John W. Knox. Treasurer, 

Samuel McCullough. Marshal, Samuel Silver. Cem. Directoi, G. C. 
Anderson. Water- works Trustee, John W. Skillen. Councilmen, W. H. 
Goode, II. A. Rhodehamel, S. Alex. Leckey. . , „ r „ M 

1881. Councilmen, George H. Bunnelle, Philip Smith, W. P. Metcalf. 
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Water- works Trustee, Jasper N. Nutt. Cemetery Trustee, Jacob Piper. 
Solicitor, W. D. Davies. 

1882. Mayor, D. L. Bush. Clerk, John W. Knox. Treasurer, Sam- 
uel McCullough. Marshal, Samuel Silver. Street Commissioner, H. M. 
Reed. Councilmen, W. B. Metcalf, Q. H. Bunnelle, John Hale, Joseph 
Altenbaugh, Louis Weingartner, Philip Smith. City Solicitor, W. D. 
Davies. 

1883. Present Officers : Mayor, D. L. Bush. Clerk, John W. Knox. 
Treasurer, Samuek McCullough. Marshal, Samuel Silver. Councilmen, 
Enoch Anderson, Joseph Altenbaugh, Geo. H. Bunnelle, Eli Davis, W. 

H. Monroe, Louis Weingartner, T. C. Wilkinson, Hudson Gartley. Solic- 
itor, Joseph Royon. YVater-works, James M. Anderson. Street Com- 
missioner, Geo. W. Covill. 

Society Directory. 

Summit Lodge, No. 50, K. of P., meets in Pythian Hall, Zinn & Hoo- 
ver’s Building, every Wednesday evening. H. McClung, K. of R. and S. 

I. O. 0. F., Sidney Lodge, No. 60, meets in its hall, corner Ohio and 
Poplar Streets, every Tuesday evening. D. L. Bush, Secretary. 

Osceola Encampment meets in Odd Fellows’ Hall on the first and third 
Friday evenings of each month. D. L. Bush, Scribe. 

Temperance Lodge No. 73, F. and A. M., meets in its hall in Fry’s 
Building, corner of Main and- Poplar Streets, on Thursday evening, on 
or before full moon of each month. J. S. Read, Secy. D. Oldham, W. M. 

Sidney Chapter No. 130, R. A. M., meets in Masonic Ilall on Thurs- 
day evening after full moon of eacli month. II. W. Thompson, M. E. H.P. 

J. S. Read, Secretary. 

Sidney Temple, No. 11, Patriarchal Circle, meets on the second and 
fourth Thursday evenings of each month, in I. O. O. F. Hall. J. S. 
Laughlin, O. Hudson Gartley, Secretary. 

Neal Post, No. 62, G. A. R., meets in Monumental Building on second 
and fourth Monday evenings of each month. C. W. McKee, Com. G. 
S. Harter, Adj. 

Churches. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Poplar Street. Services at 11 A. M. and 
7 P. M. Sabbath School at 9.30 A. M. Prayer meeting on Wednesday 
evening at 7. P. P. Pope, Pastor. 

United Presbyterian Church, Court Street. Services at 11 A. M. and 
7 P. M. Sabbath School at 9.30 A. M. Young people’s prayer meeting 
at 6 o’clock Sabbath evening. Prayer meeting at 7 o’clock Wednesday 
evening. J. T. Wilson, Pastor. 

Mount Vernon Church (Colored Baptist), Miami Street. Meeting at 
11 A. M. every Sabbath. Preaching on first and third Sabbath of each 
month. Prayer meeting on Wednesday evening. 

German Lutheran Church, Water Street. Services every Sabbath at 
10 A. M. Catechism at 11.30 A. M. Sabbath School at 9 A. M. F. A. 
Groth, Pastor. 

German Evangelist Church, Miami and North Lane Streets. Services 
at half past 10 o’clock every Sunday. Sabbath School at 9 A. M. Jacob 
Baehr, Pastor. 

Church of the Holy Angels (Catholic), South Main Street. Mass at 8 
A. M. Catechism at 2 P. M. Vespers 2.30 P. M. High Mass at 10 A. M. 
Rev. Father Quatman, Pastor. 

Baptist Church, corner Miami and North Streets. Services at 11 A. 
M. and 7 P. M. Sabbath School at 2.30 P. M. Prayer meeting at 7 
o’clock Wednesday evening. Perry W. Longfellow, Pastor. 

Presbyterian Church, Miami Street. Services at 11 A. M. and 7 P. 
M. Sabbath School at 9.30 A. M. Young people’s prayer meeting at 
6 o’clock Sabbath evening. Prayer meeting at 7 o’clock Wednesday 
evening. R. McCaslin, Pastor. 

Industrial Institutions. 

Sidney Agricultural Works. 

The oldest building now used by this company was erected in 1866 as 
a machine shop, by G. G. Haslup. In 1869 it was purchased by Slusser, 
Miller & Boyer, who operated it as a sulky-plow works until 1872, when 
it was repurchased by G. G! Haslup & Sons. In 1879 it passed into 
possession of the Sidney Agricultural Company, consisting of O. O. 
Mathers, President; John Hale, Secretary and Treasurer; It. O. Bing- 
ham, Superintendent; John Brubaker, J. A. Lamb. W. E. Kilbourn, and 
estate of S. A. Leckey. This firm at once erected a foundry, and other- 
wise increased the capacity of the works, and converted the same. into 
an agricultural implement manufactory. Until 1881 a specialty was 
made of reapers and mowers, but since that time great attention has 
been given to mill machinery. At the same time the manufactures 
are not allowed to run to exclusive specialties, but include the Miami 
Valley Hay Rake. Slusser Excavators, road scrapers, kettles, sash 
weights, hollow mauls, bob-sleds, and castings and mouldings of all de- 
scriptions. 

About thirty workmen are constantly employed in the various depart- 
ments. The buildings are all brick, the main building two story, 82 by 
30 feet, and the foundry one story, 80 by 50 feet. This establishment 
is among the largest and most important in the county. 


Loughlin & Scott, Manufacturers of School Furniture, Sidney. 

This firm, composed of John Loughlin and T. D. Scott, purchased the 
site of their present factory, lots 289 and 290 North Ohio Street, in the 
fall of 1880, and erected thereon their main building, 165 by 60 feet, the 
north wing 60 by 90 feet, and the office fronting on Ohio Street. During 
the winter of 1880 and 1881 they put in their engine and machinery, and 
commenced the manufacture of the celebrated “Fashion” desk about 
February 1, 1881. The leading feature of this desk is the method of 
joining the wood of the top, back, and seat to the cast standards or legs 
by a patent T-head. It dispenses with screws, bolts, etc., and frames the 
wood and iron directly together, and makes a much firmer and more 
substantial structure than can be made in any other way. 

Beside the “Fashion” desk (for pupils’ use) they make recitation 
seats, teachers’ desks, and all sorts of school and office desks, and deal 
in all kinds of school apparatus and supplies. 

Their trade for the year 1881 aggregated some $75,000, and so far 
exceeded their calculations and capacity that they were obliged to build 
a two-story addition, 50 by 60 feet, and put in additional machinery, and 
otherwise increase their facilities before the opening of the season of 
1882. 

The addition of machinery was soon found to overtax their engine, 
and this necessitated the purchase of a new engine and boiler, and the 
building of a new engine and boiler house. 

After a careful investigation of the various makes, and conferring with 
P. Smith, Bro. & Co., of Sidney, they contracted with them for a model 
engine, to be made on an improved plan and from entirely new patterns. 
The patterns were made by an expert pattern-maker of extensive expe- 
rience and splendid qualifications, and the engine is second to none, no 
matter where made. 

The contract with P. Smith, Bro. & 'Co. required them to put in the 
new engine and boiler without interrupting the work of the factory. 
And, to their credit be it said, they kept their contract, causing but one 
day’s 8 top. To accomplish this the new boiler was first set, and con- 
nected with the old engine on Sunday, and thus was the machinery kept 
in motion till the new engine was set, and connection made and com- 
pleted. 

This was accomplished toward the close of 1882, and a new house 
erected over the boiler and engine, and the engine, nicely decorated, was 
splendidly encased in walnut and ash with panels of glass. This case 
or room inclosed only the engine and fly wheel, and is made dust tight, 
so that the delicate parts, on which the vitality of the engine depends, 
are protected from exposure, and the manipulations of “vulgar” hands. 
The glass casing enables the engineer to see the engine without going 
inside the case, and likewise allows the curious to satisfy their curiosity 
at a respectable distance. 

Thus have the factory and its appliances been increased to keep pace 
with the increase of business, till it is now the most completely equipped 
school furniture factory outside of the largest cities, and is scarcely 
second to any in facilities and capacity in the Union — in fact is the 
largest but one engaged exclusiuely in the manufacture of school fur- 
niture. 

At the time the business was established in Sidney, their trade was 
confined almost entirely to Ohio, but has sinefe extended to almost every 
State in the Union. The second year the business done increased over 
one-half, and the present year promises to double the sales. 

The present capacity of the factory is about three hundred desks per 
day. The average number of hands employed is about forty, and the 
net-work of agents, who pour their orders into the hopper daily, extends 
its meshes wherever Uncle Samuel’s numerous family -erects the signifi- 
cant school-house, and the prophetic tramp of the pedagogue is heard 
abroad. 

Theirs is the noble task of administering to tfye convenience and 
bodily comfort of the pupil, while his mind peruses the illuminated 
page which lightens up the path that leads to fame. 

All this vast machinery of factory and agents could not be kept in 
intelligent motion without extensive, persistent, and systematic adver- 
tising. Thousands of dollars are spent in printers’ ink, paper, and post- 
age, and a constant stream of circulars flows out and letters flow in to 
keep the vital current complete. This requires most active, arduous, 
and unceasing work in the office, where vacations are not known. In 
fact, except on legal holidays, the wheels of the factory have scarcely 
ceased to make their regular revolutions since the day they started. 

Notwithstanding the constant improvement and extension of their 
factory and facilities, in order to keep pace with the increase of trade, 
the prospect now is that another story will have to be added in the near 
future. 

Sidney “Z>” Handle Factory. Clark and Benjamin. 

This factory was established by Messrs. Clark & Benjamin, old manu- 
facturers in New England and Pennsylvania, and commenced operations 
in October, 1879. The manufactures consist only of the “ D” Handle; 
but this is made in every style and length for fork, shovel, spade, and 
toy purposes. The manufacture is a peculiar one, and involves great 
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exactness and different styles, according to the market. The leading 
shipments are to Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Boston, while 
a large trade at Beaver Falls is also supplied. The monthly average of 
manufactures is about 4000 dozen, which involves the use of 300 to 400 
cords of ash timber. About three-fourths of this material is received at 
the factory from the wagons of farmers, while about one-fourth is shipped 
here by railroad and canal. About eighteen men are kept constantly 
employed, while all useful machinery has been put in operation. The 
handles turned out are of three grades, which enable the firm to supply 
the demands so far as the capacity of the works will permit. Mr. Benja- 
min is himself a practical mechanic and has full charge of this branch ; 
while his partner, Mr. Clark, keeps charge of another factory of the same 
kind in Pennsylvania. 

SI uniter & McLean , Steel Scraper Factory. 

In 1876 B. Slusser and W. S. Magill established the American Steel 
Scraper Works, and commenced the manufacture of the Slusser patent, 
which soon reached enormous proportions. A few months later Goode 
was admitted to partnership, soon after which Magill retired from the 
firm, although the firm style remained The American Steel Scraper Co. 

In 1880 Mr. Slusser retired from the company and associated with W. 
F. McLean, under the firm style of Slusser & McLean, for the manu- 
facture of a steel scraper with the McLean device. Their first step was 
the erection of buildings, which are constructed entirely of brick and 
well arranged for light and ventilation purposes. The main building is 
107 by 42 feet, two stories high; the blacksmith shop is one story, 60 by 
40 feet; the emery-wheel house one story, 18 by 15 feet, and the fuel 
room 30 by 24 feet. The whole works are suppled with every descrip- 
tion of necessary labor-saving machinery, the most of which is the device 
of Mr. Slusser. Water power obtained from the feeder of the Miami 
and Erie Canal is used as a motor. The machinery has a capacity of 
three hundred scrapers per day, and fourteen mechanics are employed. 
During the first year shipments found their way to twenty six States and 
Territories, and the market keeps extending from month to month. 

American Steel Scraper Company. 

This company was organized in 1876 by B. Slusser and W. S. Magill. 
It was then the only steel scraper factory in the United States. The 
shops are attached to the Maxwell Flouring Mills, from which the power 
is derived. Soon after the establishment of the factory it passed into 
the hands of W. H. C. Goode, who is still the operator and proprietor. 
The scraper manufactured is of steel, and is known as the Slusser Scraper, 
being the invention of B. Slusser, now of the Slusser & McLean Scraper 
Works. The American Factory. being the pioneer institution in this line 
of manufactures, has become the most extensive factory in the world. 
The products of this company are shipped to all parts of the United 
States, and the manufacturing capacity is only limited by the market 
demand. 

Crozier Carriage Works , Ohio Street. 

This factory was established about the year 1854 by L. Bimel, now of 
St. Marys, Ohio. In 1860 it passed into the hands of the present pro- 
prietor, J. S. Crozier, a practical, experienced carriage-maker. Perhaps 
no other name has been so long and intimately connected with the 
carriage business in the Miami Valley as that of Crozier, and the fame 
\ of Sidney for the manufacture of first-class work is largely attributable 
' to J. S. Crozier. The Crozier carriage has been known throughout this 
section for twenty years, and during that time has proved of reliable 
and substantial manufacture. Skilled and experienced workmen are 
employed ; well seasoned or well refined materials are used, and these 
considerations have done much toward building up a large and lucrative 
trade. The main building is a three story brick, 36 by 80 feet, with a 
capacious show-room on the first floor. The blacksmith shop is to the 
rear of the main building and is 25 by 36 feet. Eight workmen are con- 
stantly employed ; each department is in special charge of a skilled 
mechanic, while the whole business is operated and superintended by 
the proprietor, whose thirty years’ experience has enabled him to turn 
out work which will not suffer if put in coqipetition with any other 
manufacturers of the State. 

Miller Carriage Factory , Court Street. 

The main building of this factory was erected about 1857 by Jacob 
Piper as a farm wagon shop. In 1854 Mr. Miller took charge, and for 
a time manufactured both light and heavy work; but as soon as practi- 
cable converted the whole establishment into a light work factory. The 
old building was 40 by 30 feet. In 1874 an addition 52 by 24 leet was 
erected, and in 1880 a blacksmith shop 60 by 90 feet was attached with 
an L 22 by 36 feet. From ten to twelve workmen are employed. 

Spoke and Wheel Works , on Canal between Ohio and Main Streets. 

This establishment was founded in 1870 by J. Dann, the present pro- 
prietor, and was the first works of this character in Sidney. The building 


is 36 by 50 feet, and the machinery is operated by a fifteen-horse power 
engine. All grades of patent and common wheels, spokes, hubs, felloes, 
shafts, and poles are manufactured and sold to the trade, the chief market 
being Columbus, Ohio. A warehouse 30 feet square is used in connec- 
tion with the factory. All the buildings are frame except the engine- 
house. Mr. Dann is a practical workman and personally oversees the 
business, in which he keeps five skilled tradesmen employed. 

Sidney Wheel Works. Anderson, Frazef & Co. 

This firm commenced operations in Nov. 1881, the buildings having 
just been completed. The main building is 110 by 60 feet, with two full 
stories and a third floor of eight feet. The engine-room is 28 feet square 
and two stories, the upper apartment being used for drying purposes. 
Adjoining this room is an independent dry house 35 feet square. Aside 
from these buildings two floors of another building are used for storage 
purposes. Forty-four men are employed in the various departments. 
The manufactures embrace wheels, spokes, hubs, and rims of every de- 
scription, which are shipped to all parts of the country. The firm con- 
sists of E. Anderson, C. W. Frazer, and J. N. Anderson, under the firm 
style of Anderson, Frazer & Co. 

Sidney Flax Mill. 0. 0. Mathers. 

This enterprise went into operation in 1881, the building having been 
erected in 1880. During the first season 1200 tons of straw were used 
in the manufacture of green tow. The building is 124 by 36 feet, includ- 
ing the engine-room, and is intended for two sets of machinery', although 
as yet but one set is used. Ten men are required to operate, and the 
mill product finds a ready market in all the principal cities of the Union. 

Sidney Tannery. R. Given £ Son. 

This establishment was started about 1836 by Mr. Neiswanger, after 
which it passed through several hands until 1869, when it was purchased 
from Turney & Evans by' R. Given & Co. The building is a three-story 
brick, 38 by 40 feet, and is supplied with all the appliances necessary to 
do rapid and satisfactory work. The machinery is driven by an eleven- 
horse-power engine, and six men are kept constantly employed. 

Sidney Planing Mill. 

This establishment was started in 1880 by J. E. Wilkinson. In June, 
1881, Mr. Wilkinson retired from active connection with the business, 
retaining one-third interest, while the proprietorship became styled Faris, 
Birch & Co. On the 1st of January, 1882, Mr. Wilkinson withdrew en- 
tirely, and the style became “ Sidney Planing-mill Co.,” J. S. Faris & 
P. B. Birch, proprietors. On January 1st, 1883, J. S. Faris sold his 
interest to W. H. Monroe, who was formerly bookkeeper for the firm. 
The building is two stories high; the main building 100 by 130 feet, and 
is supplied with a fifty-horse-power boiler, a twenty-flve-horse-power en- 
gine, and all necessary machinery. The store-room is 100 by 40 feet. 
The manufactures embrace sash, doors, blinds, frames, and mouldings, 
while building material of every description of timber is handled by the 
firm. Buildings on Walnut Street, near both railroad stations. 

Automatic Vise Works. 

The manufacture of automatic vises is conducted in Sidney' by Bar- 
tholomew & Henson, the latter being the patentee of the device. It is 
claimed for this vise that it possesses several points of superiority over 
all other devices for a like purpose. These points may I>e said to be : 
the saving of twenty-five per cent, of time by the automatic action ; the 
preservation of the parallel of the jaws at all widths; the equality of 
pressure regardless of the shape of the material clasped, and their sim- 
plicity, cheapness, and durability. They are made in different sizes, and 
furnished with either wood or iron screws, the latter being two dollars 
higher in price. 

New York Spoke Works. 

These works were started early' in 1883 under the firm name of Crane 
& McMahon, James O’Neil, general manager. Mr. O’Neil has charge 
of the Sidney branch works, in which about thirty men are employed. 
The Company labors to make the best spokes in use, of second-growth 
white-oak. The machinery is of the most perfect and complete patterns, 
and lumber is taken from the wharf, and after passing through the fac- 
tory is turned out in first-class finished spokes. About 2500 spokes are 
daily turned out, being of different kinds according to orders. The Com- 
pany also ships wagon material to New York in large quantities. Their 
business in all its branches is rapidly growing, and although among the 
infant establishments of Sidney, it promises to become an important 
factor in the future of the town. 

Limekiln. 

The lime burning industry of W. A. Hall & Co. was started about 
1869, and has been in successful operation ever since. The stone i ts 
quarried about a mile from the kiln, and transported by canal. ie 
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quarry is the property of the Lime Company, and comprises about three 
and a half acres. The capacity of the kiln is about 175 bushels per day, 
and the quality of the lime is equal to that produced anywhere in the 
State. The company also owns its own boats for canal transportation 
of stone to the kiln and lime to the market. 

Plow Works. 

The plow factory of W. M. Toy was established in 1848 in the shop 
now occupied by George Robbins as a blacksmith shop. About twelve 
years later the business was moved to the Kingseed shop, but five years 
thereafter the proprietor moved to a farm, abandoning his old business. 
Not finding farming very agreeable, he returned to town and built two 
shops for the manufacture of plows, on North Main Street, where he 
worked two years. He then began working for the Siusser Sulky Plow 
Co., and remained in this position until the company dissolved. He 
then went into partnership with Mr. Haslup, under the firm name of 
Haslup & Toy, for the manufacture of plows. An accident, resulting in 
the crippling of Mr. Haslup’s arm, caused him to retire from the busi- 
ness. In 1878 Mr. Toy moved to the south end of Main Street, where 
he continued the manufacture of plows under the firm name of W. M. 
Toy & Co., his son standing at the head Of the firm. In 1881 this son 
bought the whole business and machinery, and has since conducted the 
business at a rate of manufacture of from 250 to 300 plows annually. 

Collar and Fly-Net Factory. 

This establishment was founded in 1879 by Samuel Chism, and opera- 
tions commenced in June of the same year. The building is 50 by 36 ft. 
and two storied. About twenty-three hands are employed in the manu- 
facture of every description of horse-collars and fly-nets, which find a 
market in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. In February, 1881, Cornelius 
Bausman entered into partnership with Mr. Chism, when the firm became 
Chism & Bausman. Factory in West North Street, at crossing of 1). & 
M. Railroad. 

Schools. 

Prior to the 2d day of January, 1857, all the schools of Sidney were 
taught in private houses or churches in different parts of the town, ex- 
cept one that was taught in a log house erected on the school lot given 
by the proprietor of the town (Mr. Sterrett). They were supported by 
private subscription, with the exception of a small fund from the State 
and a fund arising from the rent of a farm donated to the Sidney schools 
by Wip. Covill in 1843. There was no system of graded schools until 
after the erection of the present Union School Building in 1856. In 
1855 the Board of Education of the School District determined to take 
steps toward the erection of a Union School Building. Accordingly it 
was ordered that the Clerk of the Board should give the requisite notice 
to the voters of Sidney and the territory thereto annexed for school 
purposes, to assemble at the court-house and vote upon a proposition to 
levy a tax of twelve thousand dollars, payable in three annual instal- 
ments, commencing in 1856, and to issue corporation bonds therefor, 
bearing seven per cent, interest, for the purpose of building a school- 
house in said village and buying the necessary grounds upon which to 
erect it. It was also stipulated in the notice through the public prints 
that if the school tax should carry, the qualified voters of the district 
should have the right of voting on the location of the school building. 
Accordingly, as per notice, a vote was taken on the 30th day of April, 
1855; the result of the vote was 134 in favor of school tax and 79 
against. There was a great strife in the selection of the site. A number 
of propositions were made by different persons in different parts of the 
town, and it was some length of time before a site was selected: finally, 
lot No. 106 and the west half of lot 105 were selected and purchased 
from Birch & Peebles at a cost of about $2100. The east half of lot 
105 had been given to the town by its proprietor for school purposes. 
Upon these lots a brick building, 90 by 64 feet and three stories high 
(beside basement) was erected at a cost of about $18,000. The build- 
ing was not ready for occupancy until the 1st of January, 1857. At the 
completion of the building only eight rooms (four in the first and four 
in the second story) were fitted for school-rooms; the third story was 
used as a hall for several years. As soon as necessity demanded, the 
third story was divided into four rooms, making in all twelve rooms. 
In the year 1828 Win. Covill came from England to the United States, 
and for a few years stopped in the State of New York, but prior to 1840 
he came to Shelby County, O., and bought the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 26, in Clinton Township. Some time prior to his death (which 
occurred in July, 1843), he bequeathed to the common schools of the 
town of Sidnej' this piece of land, which the Board of Education ac- 
cepted, and gave a lease of the same for ninety-nine years. The fund 
arising from the lease of said land has, since that time, been used in the 
maintenance of the schools in the town of Sidney. 

In the fall of 1860 Gideon Wright (an early settler of Shelby County) 
gave to the Sidney school district (by verbal will) five hundred dollars, 
with the expressed desire that the principal should be safely invested, 
and the interest arising from the same should be used by said district 


for tuition purposes. The condition of said donation was, that the 
schools were to grant to the descendants of said Wright one perpetual 
scholarship in the Union Schools of said district. This donation was 
accepted, and the clerk was ordered to issue a certificate of scholarship 
in favor of the heirs of Gideon Wright. The above five hundred dollars 
were invested in United States bond No. 9427, bearing six per cent, in- 
terest. 

The first superintendent employed in the schools was Joseph Shaw, 
of Bellefontaine, Ohio, at a salary of $800 a year. The schools were 
opened on the second day of January, 1857. The following are the 
names of the first corps of teachers: Mathematical Department, J. S. 
Driscoll. Sixth Department, Miss Harriet H. Chapin. Fifth Depart- 
ment, Miss Louisa Knox. Fourth Department, Miss Mary A. Nettle- 
ton. Third Department, Miss Charlotte Swan. Second Department, 
Miss Martha A. Crowell. Primary Department, Miss Arnett. 

Prof. Shaw was superintendent until the beginning of 1859, when he 
resigned, and Ira W. Allen completed the school year. In 1859 W. H. 
Schuyler was elected at a salary of $75 per month. He filled the posi- 
tion two years. In 1862 Benjamin S. McFarland filled the position at 
$65 per month. In 1863 the board secured the services of S. S. Taylor 
and wife, of Joliet, 111., at $100 per month. In 1864 they paid S. S. 
Taylor $720 for his services (his wife not teaching). N. L. Hanson 
filled the position during 1865, ’66, and ’67. He received $1000 per 
year. W. C. Catlin was superintendent in 1868 at $1000 a year. In 
1869 J. M. Allen was elected at $1200 per year, but resigned before com- 
mencing the school, and II. T. Wheeler, of Springfield, O., was elected, 
but resigned rather than go before the local board of examiners. J. D. 
Critchfield, of Mt. Vernon, was tendered the position, which he accepted. 
He served but a few weeks, and resigned, when A. S. Moore, of Piqua, 
filled the vacancy for the remainder of the year. Prof. J. C. Harper was 
superintendent for 1870 at a salary of $1500 per year. In 1871 George 
Turner filled the position at $1200. In 1872 R. E. Page was secured at 
$1200. He also served the following year at $140 per month. He was 
succeeded by A. B. Cole, who held the position until 1877, when Van B. 
Baker was elected, and served until 1880, when the present superintend- 
ent (J. N. Bearnes) was elected. 

At the present time there are 800 scholars enrolled, with an average 
attendance of 675. There are sixteen schools in all. Twelve in the 
High School building, two in the South Main Street Primary, one in' 
the North Main Street Primary, and one colored school. There are 
seventeen teachers employed, beside the superintendent and teachers in 
penmanship, drawing, and music. The school year consists of thirty- 
sijf weeks. 

The Catholics also have a school with 185 scholars enrolled, the his- 
tory of which will be found incorporated in the history of the Catholic 
Church. 

Churches. 

History of the M. E. Church in Sidney. 

The history of Methodism in Sidney begins with the year 1825, at 
which time the first Methodist sermon was preached in the house of 
Joel Frankenberger, by the Rev. Levi White. Under his pastorate a 
class was organized, consisting of Joel Frankenberger and wife, George 
Poole and wife, John Bryan and wife, Mother MeVay and Father De- 
freese. 

Sidney was then a part of Bellefontaine circuit, which extended from 
Sidney to Bellefontaine, thence to West Liberty and Westville, includ- 
ing all the intervening territory. At the time of the organization of 
the church in Sidney, Rev. David Young, whose name is as sweet in- 
cense to the memories of those who knew him, was the presiding elder. 

There was no meeting house in Sidnej’ until 1831, and the services 
during the six years preceding that time were held in the house of Joel 
Frankenberger in the winter, and in the summer under the wide spread- 
ing branches of a large elm tree that grew on the river bank just below 
the present bridge. Here protracted meetings were held, and under the 
mighty influence of primitive preaching and singing souls were converted 
and the church strengthened. 

At the quarterlj’ conference, held at Bellefontaine November 10, 1827, 
while James B. Findlay was presiding elder and Joshua Boucher pastor, 
a committee, consisting of Joel Frankenberger, George Poole, and John 
Hollingshead, were appointed to inquire into the practicabilitj’ of build- 
ing a meeting house in Sidney. This committee did not make a report 
until January 31, 1829, when the}’ announced that the}’ had purchased 
a lot on which to build a church. This lot is the one on which the Bap- 
tist church now stands, and cost $16, and was paid for by the commit- 
tee together with Mr. Persinger, each paying $4. On this lot a small 
church was erected in 1831. This house was built “without money and 
without price,” some furnishing material, while others did the work. 

The second Methodist Church edifice in Sidney is the one owned and 
used by the Baptist congregation of this place. It was erected in 1838, 
and dedicated by the Rev. Edward Gehon, who has since become promi- 
nent in the Church South. Rev. David Warnock and Rev. William 
Sutton were then preachers on the circuit. In 1834 the Bellefontaine 
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circuit was divided, and Sidney circuit formed. Sidney remained the 
centre of Sidney circuit until 1843, when it was made a station, and Rev. 
David Warnock was returned as the first stationed preacher of this church. 
In 1867 the present church edifice was erected under the supervision of 
the Rev. W. J. Wells, but was not completed until 1874, under the 
management of Rev. J. Wykes. It was dedicated by Rev. Bishop R. 
S. Foster August 11, 1874. Sidney held its first quarterly conference 
on the 19th of April, 1828, while John W. Clark and James W. Findlay 
were preachers on the circuit. Sidney has three times been the seat of 
the annual conference; first in 1847, when Bishop Janes presided; the 
second time in 1874, when Bishop Andrews preaided; the third time in 
1882, when Bishop Warren was the presiding bishop. 

From 1825 to 1880 forty-five preachers have been appointed to the 
Sidney charge, whose names we will give in chronological order, though 
some of them have served the charge the second time: Levi White, 
George Gatch, Thomas Beacham, Joshua Boucher, John W. Clark, 
James W. Findlay, Thomas Simms, William M. Sullivan, William Mor- 
row, John Stewart, Peter Sharp, Daniel D. Davidson, James Smith, W. 
C. Clark, George W. Walker, David Kempler, Wilson Smith, Silas 
Chase, L. P. Miller, David Warnock, Madison Hausley, Samuel Lynch, 
George Taylor, L. W. James, Jacob A. Brown, William M. Spafford, M. 
L. Starr, Elmer Yocum, W. G. Wells, Joseph Wykes, William Lunt, 
Lemuel Herbert, S. H. Alderman, L. C. Webster, Jacob Holms, C. W. 
Keteham, J. W. Alderman, J. L. Bates, Franklin Mariott, Gershoin 
Lease, T. C. Reade, Oliver Kennedy, and Louis M. Albright, who is the 
present pastor, May, 1880. 

Sidney has been favored with the preaching of the following presiding 
elders, in the following order: David Young, John Collins, James B. 
Findlaj’, John F. Wright, William II. Raper, Robert O. Spencer, Wil- 
liam S. Morrow, Samuel P. Shaw, Wesley Brock, H. M. Shaffer, J. S. 
Kalb, Alexander Harmount, Joseph Ayers, Joseph Wykes, Wesley G. 
Waters, and S. L. Roberts. 

In one half century Sidney has sent out from its number fourteen 
preachers, viz., Isaac Hunt, Joseph Park, George M. Bond, George W. 
Taylor, P. G. Goode, John H. Bruce, A. C. Shaw, David Bulle, N. B. C. 
Love, H. Maltbie, A. Clawson, D. Rhinehart, Elanson Barber, and Levi 
Moore. 

The original church consisted of eight members; it now numbers about 
three hundred. 

The semi-centennial of Methodism in Sidney was held in the M. E. 
Church November 26, 27, and 28, 1875, when the Rev. T. C. Reade was 
pastor. The opening sermon was preached by Rev. David Rhinehart. 
On Saturday, November 27th, at 2 o’clock P. M., the Rev. J. R. Colgan 
preached, after which a tea party followed. One hundred and twenty- 
five of the congregation and visitors sat down at the social repast to- 
gether. This was followed by r toasts and responses from laymen and 
ministers. Wesley G. Waters preached on Sunday, and T. C. Reade 
read a short historical sketch of Methodism in Sidney. 

At the beginning of the year which closed September 8, 1880, there 
was a debt of $3300 on the church, which had encumbered and impaired 
its energies for many years. The pastor, L. M. Albright, by personal 
solicitation, succeeded in raising the whole amount needed to pay the 
debt. The subscriptions were at once converted into money or negotia- 
ble interest bearing notes.. The notes were sold, and the money applied 
on the debt, and the last dollar of the indebtedness wiped out. 

At the Annual Conference of 1880 Rev. L. M. Albright was appointed 
presiding elder of Lima District, and Rev. P. P. Pope succeeded to the 
pastorate of Sidney charge. A jubilee of thanksgiving service on ac- 
count of the liquidation of the debt on the church was held September 
19, 1880, conducted by L. M.' Albright, and participated in by Rev. 
David Bulle, Judge Conklin, and others. At the close of the service 
the following resolution was offered by L. M. Albright, and unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this congregation that no debt shall 
ever be made on church or parsonage property, and that the trustees be 
requested to indorse this resolution, and record it in their books. 

During the years 1880 and 1881, under the pastorate of Rev. P. P. 
Pope, though resting from the payment of its heavy debt, which paid in 
negotiable notes the close of the year previous was yet to be paid by the 
members individually, added improvements to the amount of $525, in- 
cluding a stone pavement and a bell weighing 1526 pounds, one hundred 
dollars of this sum being a legacy left for that purpose by the late Irwin 
Nutt. During the second year additional improvements to the amount 
of $750 were made in ventilation, painting, new carpets, frescoing, water 
privileges, etc., and for the first time in twenty-five years the financial 
report at each quarterly meeting conference showed a balance in the 
treasury after the quarter’s expenses were paid. 

The twenty-seventh session of the Central Ohio Annual Conference 
was held in Sidney September, 1882, Bishop Henry W. Warren presid- 
ing. Rev. Joseph Ayers was returned to the Bellefontaine district, and 
Daniel G. Strong, after ten years on the Pacific coast, was, by special 
request, transferred to this conference, and stationed at Sidney. He 
entered upon his work Sunday after conference, and up to this date, 
January, 1883, reports an aggregate increase of 57, and a total member- 
ship of 421. 


Presbyterian Church. 

The Presbyterian Church in Sidney had its beginning in 1820 or P er " 
haps 1821. Then the first missionary effort was ma.de to establish 
preaching. In a year or two an organization was effected, which for 
some reason had a brief existence. The first permanent organization 
was in the month of September, 1825. Through tlie efforts of the Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson, a little band of people was gathered together in the 
old court-house, standing where stands now the house of H.. C. Barkdul] 
and formed into a church called the Presbyterian Church of Sidney* 
That old court-house is used now as a blacksmith shop, by George L* 
Robbins, standing on the bank of the canal, immediately west of the 
place where it stood sixty years ago. J e 

The church originally consisted of eight members : Or. 'William Field 

ing and his wife Elizabeth, John Fergus and his wife Af argraret, Willj a ' 
McClintock and his wife Sarah, James Forsythe, and Sarah Graham 01 
Of these eight Mrs. Elizabeth Fielding alone survives, 
ing and James Forsythe were the first ruling elders. I 1 * re 
was furnished by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson for a few 
by the Rev. Sayers Gaylay. Uniting with the church at 
in its history were Joseph Cummins and his wife, Sam n 
and his wife, Hugh Wilson and his wife, Allen Wills and Ills wife ' 
the year 1833 the little congregation built its first house of wor s m* 1 
costing the round sum of $900 ; the house standings on the rear of 
lot on which the new house now stands. In this little structure the 
people worshipped for thirteen years. The house still stands on the 
same street north of the railroad, doing service for the “ Steel Scraper 
Company.” 

During the year 1834 the Rev. Samuel Cleland became a stated supply 
to the church, which position he filled for five years. A ftcr him minis- 
terial services were rendered for longer or shorter periods by the Rev. 

J. T. Hendricks, the Rev. Greer, the Rev. -. Rare, and the Rev. 

Bonar. . 

In 1842, on the 9th day of March, the church extended a c ,, f ° aC _ 

Rev. W. B. Spense, who was then preaching in Troy, which call j 1 ® rc |, 
cepted, and labored as the first regularly installed pastor of \vife» 

for twenty-two years. Brother Spense still lives with his estimable 
enjoying a happy old age in his home near Sidney. „ liooee 

In 1845 the congregation resolved to build a larger and better eftrs 
of worship; and the brick church which stood for more than thi J 
was the result of their effort. . . rzriclg 0 

After the resignation of the Rev. W. B. Spense the Rev. Pan ie * ,. n j n e 
was called, and accepted the pastorate of the church, preaching ^ ^hat 
months, when, owing to ill health, he resigned the charge, and 
the ministry, and engaged in other work. R* 

On the 1st day of October, 1866, the present pastor, the * little 
McCaslin, came to this church, where he has been laboring, wit 
interruption, ever since. Ijetter 

A few years ago a move was made to build, not a larger, but **■ 
house of worslyp. With unity and zeal and liberality the w<? r j a f 
undertaken, and the present house, complete in all its parts, a ro °, c>vvll s 
beauty and convenience, costing twenty-five thousand dollars* cl 
the people’s efforts. 
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United Presbyterian. 

Although services were held at Sidney under the direction *>f 
denomination prior to 1829, that year must be taken as the fonodati 
date of the Sidney congregation. During this year Rev. John Reynolds 
was sent here as a half-time supply by the First Associate Reformed 
Presbytery of Ohio. In October of the same year he organized a con- 
gregation of twelve members. The last survivor of the organization 
membership was Mrs. Abigail, who died Feb. 12, 1879. The first ruling 
elders were Mr. Rob’t W. Stephenson and Mr. Samuel Gamble,, tiie latter 
having held the same office in the Associated Reformed congregation of 
Xenia, Ohio. During the first few years the congregation only had 
occasional preaching, but in October, 1834, Rev. James Porter was ap- 
pointed stated supply for Piqua and Sidney, one-fourth of his time being 
given to the latter place. After two years’ labors in this field the pastor 
was called elsewhere, and the congregation was again dependent upon 
occasional supplies until October, 1837. In this year the congregation 
extended a call to Rev. Samuel Sturgeon, who accepted and entered at 
once upon his labors. He remained until 1840, and saw the membership 
of the congregation increase to seventy. In March, 1841, Rev. C. T. 

. McCaughan was appointed stated supply, and in the following J une ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate, entering upon his pastoral duties J uly 10th. 
During his labors, which continued until the close of the year 1857, he 
received one hundred and two into church membership on profession, 
and sixty-three by certificate. Eleven adults and one hundred and thirty- 
seven children were baptized. Thirty members died, fifty-one were dis- 
missed by certificate, and four were suspended. Prayer-meetings and a 
Sabbath-school were organized, and the building now occupied erected. 

The sixteen years’ ministry of Rev. McCaughan was attended by great 
congregational growth and development. On Maj r 25, 18o8, the union 
of the Associate and Associate Reformed churches was consummated, 
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and from this time the Sidney congregation (Associate Reformed) took 
the name of the United Presbyterian Church of Sidney. 

A call was afterward extended to Rev. J. G. Armstrong, and he was 
ordained and installed Nov. 15, 1859. During his ministry of nearly 
four years the congregation gained thirty-three members. Rev. Arm- 
strong was released to take charge of the First U. P. Church at St. 
Louis, and subsequently withdrew from the U. P. ministry to enter that 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. On the 31st of July. 
1864, Rev. M. M. Gibson, a licentiate of Philadelphia Presbytery, was 
installed as the successor of Rev. Armstrong. During his labors the 
congregation enjoyed an accession of thirty-three members. In 1866 
the Assembly saw fit to transfer Rev. Gibson to the mission field at 
San Francisco, where his subsequent labors were heralded with great 
praise by the whole church. On November 19, 1867, Rev. J. W. Bain 
was ordained and installed as pastor of the congregation. He was a 
preacher of great force, and gave promise of adding new life to the con- 
gregation; but at the end of about a year he was released to take charge 
of the U. P. congregation at New Castle, Pa. He was subsequently 
transferred to the Mission Church of Chicago, and finally to Hamilton, 
Ohio. He was soon succeeded at Sidney by Rev. J. A. Bailey, who be- 
gan his labors on the first Sabbath of February, 1869, and was installed 
pastor on the 15th of the following June. He remained with the con- 
gregation until May 16, 1876, when he was released, at his own request, 
to accept the pastorate of the U. P. Church at Wellsville, Ohio. During 
his labors in Sidney about ninety persons were admitted into church 
membership, and a young people’s prayer-meeting was organized. On 
April 2, 1878, Rev. R. J. Miller was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
congregation, in which capacity he labored until December, 1880. He was 
succeeded by Rev. J. T. Wilson on the 1st of January, 1882, who served 
until October of the same year, when failing health admonished him to 
ask his release. He was succeeded by Rev. J. P. Sharp on June 1, 1883; 
who is pastor at this writing. The present membership of the congre- 
gation is 152. The ruling elders are, Andrew Ritchey, J. C. Fry, J. T. 
Cunningham, R. Ewing, H. Wilson, aud A. Leach. Deacons, H. Wil- 
son, Andrew MeClean, David Ritchey, George Hutchinson, and J. T. 
Fry. Trustees, J. T. Fry. M. Bonner, and D. Ritchey. 

The Sabbath-school, organized in 1842, has been maintained ever 
since, each year only serving to renew and increase its vigor and vitality. 
It is now under the superintendence of Samuel Gamble. Of the houses 
of worship it may be said, the old court-house was first used ; in 1835 a 
fnfme building, now occupied by the German Lutherans, was erected at 
a cost of about $700. This was followed in 1854 by the building now 
used, which was erected at a cost of $10,000. Altogether the church 
has enjoyed temporal prosperity and growth from the period of its or- 
ganization up to the present. It has never suffered any decimation 
through dissensions, and can fully realize the meaning of the Psalmist 
when he exclaimed : “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity.” 

First Regular Baptist Church. 

At a meeting of the Miami Union Baptist Association, held with the 
Fletcher Church in Aug. 1869, the attention of that body was called to 
Sidney by W. M. Whitaker, who had recently settled in the place. 

On the 13th of the following Nov. E. M. Thresher and G. N. Bierce, 
of Dayton, visited Sidney as a missionary committee of the association. 
They, together with W. M. Whitaker, visited every Baptist family known 
in the town. On the evening of that day prayer meeting was held at 
the house of Mary Whitman, and on Sabbath morning a meeting of like 
character was held at the home of Elizabeth Fletcher On Sabbath 
afternoon a Bible-class (out of which a Sabbath-school afterward grew) 
was organized at the home of John Grey. It was agreed to meet every 
Sabbath for the study of the Scriptures, and on every Thursday evening 
for prayer and conference. Thus foundations were laid for a society. 

After Dec. 1, 1869, preaching was frequently supplied by the ministers 
of the association, who voluntarily took turns in paying us these much 
needed visits. 

At this time the meetings were held in what was then, and is still 
known as, Union Hall. On Thursday evening, Jan. 27, 1870, a small 
company of members of different Baptist churches met at the home of 
Mrs. Mary Whitman. The result of that meeting was the organization 
of what has since been known as the First Regular Baptist Church of 
Sidney, Ohio. 

The names of the seven original members are as follows : W. M- 
Whitaker, Mary Whitaker, John Grey, Anna Perrin, A. S. Moore, John 
Holverstolt, and Callie Holverstolt. At this meeting was adopted a 
church covenant, and also what is generally known as the New Hamp- 
shire Articles of Faith. At a subsequent meeting suitable officers were 
elected. 

On the 20th of May, 1870, a council convened with us, by which the 
society was recognized as a regularly organized Baptist church. On that 
occasion the sermon was preached by Dr. J. R. Banners, now editor of 
the Baptist Review. 

On Oct. 1, 1870, Rev. A. Snyder became the first pastor of the church, 


preaching one-half of the time. But this arrangement did not long con- 
tinue. On account of declining health the pastor offered his resignation, 
so that on Feb. 7, 1871, the little society was again without a pastor. 

In June, 1870, the little Bible-class alluded to above had assumed the 
proportions of a Sunday-school, and, under the pastorate of Bro. Snyder, 
the school was quite largely attended. But after the pastor’s resigna- 
tion it declined, and finally a brief suspension. But those most interested 
in the work felt ill at ease so long as nothing was being done in this im- 
portant department of the Lord’s work. 

About this time help came through J. Dann, of the Methodist Church, 
who agreed to aid in reopening the school. This was June 18, 1871, 
since which time there has been no suspension. 

On Feb. 4, 1872, having been without a pastor for just one year, a 
call was extended to Rev. T. J. Shepherd of Clyde, Ohio. This call was 
accepted, and he entered the pastorate March 1, 1872. Up to this time 
there was no permanent house for worship. After occupying Union Hall 
for one year, the lecture-room of the German M. E. Church was secured 
for a few months. But with the coming of Bro. Shepherd a new energy 
was infused among the brethren, and they began to look about them for 
a church home of their own. It was ascertained that the old M. E. 
Church property could be bought. On the 25th of March a committee 
was appointed to purchase the property, and on April 20th the first 
payment was made, and a deed was executed in favor of the trustees by 
J. W. Carey, who was the owner of the property at that time. The 
amount paid for the property was $1700. The contract called for five 
hundred dollars to be paid in cash, and the balance in five annual pay- 
ments with eight per cent, interest. 

The financial ability of the church was very weak at this time. The 
entire membership was only fifteen, and the only male members were 
Deacons W. M. Whitaker and J. Grey. But, led by an efficient pastor, 
and aided by numerous friends, the little church bore herself nobly. 

During the first year of Bro. Shepherd’s pastorate almost $1200 were 
raised for different purposes and from various sources, and year after 
year the payments on the church property were met until the debt was 
cancelled. 

On May 1, 1876, after laboring four years and two months Bro. Shep- 
herd closed his labors, and the church was without a pastor for eight 
months, when on Jan. 28, 1877, Rev. J. C. Tuttle, of Bellefontaine, 
accepted a call, and served for six months, when they were again left 
pastorless for eighteen months. During this interval preaching was 
enjoyed only occasionally, by visiting brethren. 

At a meeting of the society, held on Feb. 28, 1 878, a call was extended 
to Perry W. Longfellow of Jamestown, Ohio. This call was accepted, 
but on account of protracted illness the pastor did not enter the field 
until Jan. 3, 1879. He served until June, 1882. 

Oct. 1, 1882, Rev. E. B. Smith accepted a call, and is the present 
pastor. The present membership is forty-seven, with a Sabbath-school 
of eighty scholars and teachers. The present deacons are W. M. Whit- 
aker and R. R. Blue. Trustees, W. M. Whitaker, Jos. Herbert, and W. 
A. McAdoo. 

Holy Angels' Catholic Church , Sidney , Ohio. 

The history of this congregation is but a repetition of others that have 
formed themselves in America. In the year 1848 only a small number 
of Catholics resided in Sidney, but they formed themselves into a society. 
Poor and few as they were, they were obliged to assemble in a private 
dwelling-house and there hold their religious services. In 1850 Rev. 
Thomas Shehan ministered to these few; he was succeeded by Rev. 
John Quinlan, the lately deceased Bishop of Mobile, Alabama, who then 
resided at Piqua, but looked after, and cared for, the spiritual wants of 
the Catholics of Sidney. About this time a frame building, which had 
served as a cooper’s shop, was purchased and soon converted into a place 
of worship. It was here where the small band of Catholics assembled 
to worship according to the dictates of their conscience. Although 
humble and poorly furnished as this house of worship was, yet the then 
few members prided themselves in having their own church building. 
But this quiet and pleasantness was to be only of short duration, for in. 
the year 1855 this was blown up with powder and stone, totally wrecking 
it. This again was a terrible stroke for the few members, but they felt 
determined that they must have a place to hold their religious service, 
but what could they do? For almost three years were services held in 
different halls of the town. The mission was during these years attended 
to by the then resident priests of Piqua, Fathers Hemstegger and Ken- 
nedy. In 1856 a subscription list was opened, and the site upon which 
the present church stands was purchased by Messrs. Mathias Wagner, 
Peter Wagner, aud John Smith, trustees of the congregation, and the 
building of the church was at once begun, and in 1858 it was read)’ for 
service. Fathers Andrew, C.P.P.S. and Jacobs, C.P.P.S. were attending 
this mission at that time. 

At this time the few Catholics began to consider the necessity of a 
school in which to instruct their children; but to or with what to do 
this was a problem difficult to solve. They knew that unless their chil- 
dren were reared up in their religion the future congregation would be 
neither increasing in number nor zeal. To solve this difficulty, a parti- 
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tion was run across the west end of the church from north to south, 
which gave a room 23 bv 50 feet, and here the school was opened with 
an attendance of twenty children. The mission was in charge of (from 
1800-1862) Revs. N. Thisse, Hennyberry, and Prendergast, who resided 
at Wapakoneta. Rev. Florentine D’Arcy succeeded in 1862, and was 
the first resident priest in Sidney ; he set to work and had the church 
finished as it now stands. It became necessary to remodel the partition 
and also to get other school localities. Many perplexing questions pre- 
sented themselves. At last it was resolved to fit up an old frame build- 
ing which stood on the west end of the church lot; work was commenced, 
and in a few days it was all ready, a good, large and comfortable room, 
with thirty-two pupils in attendance. In 1865 Rev. Florentine D’Arcy 
was succeeded by Rev. William D’Arcy as pastor of the congregation, 
and he in 1866 by Rev. William O’Rourke, who remained only a short 
time. In 1867 Rev. John D. Kress became pastor and remained three 
years. In 1870 Rev. William Sidley took charge of the congregation, and 
was succeeded by Rev. Henry Rowecamp, and in March, 1875, Rev. 
Francis M. Qnatinan became the rector of Holy Angels’ Church. At 
this time the church consisted of 110 families, and the pupils on the 
school roll numbered 95. He at once went to work with an iron will, 
by calling a meeting of the congregation, which was getting able to 
stand alone, he explaining his plans, infusing courage to all, he com- 
menced by enlarging the gallery in the church and having the building 
to undergo a thorough renovation. 

In January, 1876, a subscription list was started for the purpose of 
raising funds for the erection of another school building, and in a few 
weeks the old frame school-house was removed to make place for the 
present building. In September of the same year it was opened, with 
112 pupils. The cost of the building was $4756; the outside walls 
measure 40 by 60 with cupola and cross : two stories high, with base- 
ments; contains four school- rooms, a library-room and entry, hails in 
both stories. At this date there are 185 names on the roll for the year 
1883. It is a well-graded school, the course ten years — comprising six 
years primary, two intermediate, two years higher studies. There is 
also a department of music connected with the school in which instru- 
mental and vocal lessons are taught; this department is taught in the 
Sisters’ residence. The rector of the church is ex-officio director of the 
school. All the branches of the school are taught by the Sisters of 
Charity from Cedar Grove, near Cincinnati. There are at present five 
Sisters engaged in teaching. The school is supported by a small monthly 
fee for tuition, by collections and donations from the members of the 
church; those parents who on account of obvious reasons cannot con- 
tribute towards maintaining the school, no charge is made. 

In January, 1876, a lot north of the church grounds was purchased, 
and in the summer of 1880 the old frame building which had stood there 
for years was removed, and the present brick dwelling erected and occu- 
pied by the Sisters of Charity. The cost of the building alone amounted 
to over $3000. 

The seating capacity of the church is about 400 on the main floor, and 
the galleries will seat 150. The church building is 80 by 50 feet, 35 feet 
high, with a tower of 110 feet, which contains a peal of three bells. 

There are belonging to this church 610 communicants — 160 families, 
and over 800 souls, counting men, women, and children. During 1882 
there were 23 burials and 29 baptisms. 

Societies. — Branch No. 215 Catholic Knights of America. Sacred 
Heart Married Ladies’ Sodality. Immaculate Conception Sodality for 
Young Ladies. St. Aloysius’ Sodality for Boys. Children of Mary 
Society for Girls Society of the Holy Childhood for Children, and 
orphan society for support of diocesan orphan asylum. 

Secret Societies. 

Temperance Lodge No. 73 

of Free and Accepted Masons was instituted at Sidney, Shelby County, 
Ohio, March 3, 1825. The officers of the R. W. Grand Lodge, who 
granted the charter, were W. W. Irwin, Grand Master; David R. Miller, 
Deputy Grand Master; Samuel Wheeler, Grand Senior Warden; G. R. 
Fitzgerald, Grand Junior Warden; A. McDonald, Grand Secretary. 

The petitioners were Dr. William Fielding, Robert Blakely, John 
Lenox, James Wells, Elisha Williams, John Blakely, James DePuy, 
John MeCorkle, Abraham Kensinger, and Lemuel Loughrcy. William 
Fielding was installed Worshipful Master ; Robert Blakely, Senior War- 
den; and John Lenox, Junior Warden. It was named Temperance 
Lodge, after the first cardinal virtue of a mason, which teaches every 
brother to place a due restraint upon his passions and his appetites. 

The following brethren have filled the office of Worshipful Master. 
We give the date of their election and term of service: William Field- 
ing, 1825-’28 j Thomas E. English, 1829-’30; Wm. Fielding, 1831-’51; 
Wm. Y. Cowan, 1852-’53; Win. Fielding, 1 854— ’58 ; Win. V. Cowan, 
1 859— ’6 1 ; Wm. Fielding, 1862-’64; Irwin Nutt, 1865-’66; G. C. Ander- 
son, 1867-’74 ; Hartman Miller, 1875-’76; II. W. Thompson, 1877-’78; 
John E. Barnard, 1 878— ’80 ; David Oldham, 1 88 1— ’83- 

The present officers of the lodge are David Oldham, W. M.; John M. 
Nutt, S. W.; H. W. Thompson, T. ; J. E. McCullough, S. D. ; Abe Ilerz- 
stam, T.; James S. Crozier, J. W.; J. S. Read, G.; Wm. Crozier, J. D. 


The lodge holds regular meetings on Thursday of each 

on or before the full moon. 

Temperance Lodge No. 73 celebrated its fiftieth anniversary at SvO rie >’ - 
Jan. 10, 1875. The attendance from the neighboring lodges amoun tet ^ 
to four hundred brethren. Brother A. L. McKinney, or Troy, made the 
address. He was followed by Dr. Keifer, of Troy. A fter these speeches 
the brethren were invited to a magnificent banquet at the Odd Fellows 
Hall. Toasts and speeches followed the banquet. The impromptu 
speakers were Rev. T. C. Reade, Brothers John E. Cummins, Robert 
Me. Murray, A. B. Cole, N. R. Burress, and A. L. McKinley. 

The first lodge was held in the old hotel kept L»y Brother Ilai] 
man, and now occupied and owned by Mr. Wagner on the north side of 
Poplar Street next to Messrs. Zinn & Hoover’s store. The second w« 
in the Union Hotel, on the south side of Poplar Street between Oh' 8 
and West streets, near the stone bridge, when an article of agreeing '° 
was entered into between James Blair and the locijge for six years f fo 1 
September, 1845. The third lodge room was in H. JL,. Fry’s bui],^ 0 * 
on the southeast corner of Main and Poplar streets, which tlle 
lias occupied since 1855. 

On account of the antimasonic excitement consequent on the death r 
William Morgan, the lodge suspended their labors in 1 835, to be res Um 
at the call of the Worshipful Master. God in his I > i*o violence spared 
.the life of their beloved Worshipful Master, William Field ing, to call 
the craft in 1845 to resume labor, and from that time forward the princi- 
ples and tenets of the masonic order have been cultivated and promoted 
in Sidney and the surrounding country. We desire also to state in this 
connection that Brother W. Fielding had the honor of presiding ns 
Worshipful Master for a period of twenty-seven years, to which may- 
be added the nine years of the suspension of the lodge, making in all 
thirty-four years. During its suspension Bro. Field ing was de facto 
the Worshipful Master. We may state that the lodge never siirrendei ei 
its charter, and the R. W. Grand Lodge of Ohio, at a meeting; * ® 
in October, 1845, heard all the facts of the case from Brother Fie 
who was present, and they unanimously passed a resolution 101 
73 to resume their labors, as the charter had never been suspei 
and during these nine years. the brethren had carried out the p* *^^<1 n o 
of the order, being compelled by circumstances over which they 
control to suspend their labors. . for a. 

We now retrace our steps to June 24, 1826, when the lodge m iri- 

twofold purpose, viz., the consecration of the Masonic Ho.ll 11114 past 

sta llation of officers. The lodge was opened in the court-house H nd 

Grand Master John Snow. The fraternity formed a processi o |jq c ;er» 
marched to the lodge room, when the hall was consecrated a,lCl >rT1<> n » ea 
installed according to ancient usage. After these imposing cere ftrC liefl 
the brethren and the visitiqg brethren and officers reformed and * ptu- 

to Mr. Blake’s hotel, where the ladies and brethren partook of a s j0 n<lod 
ous dinner prepared by the committee. Toasts were read and re-S * ^<1 by 
to. Brother John Johnston, Indian agent of Piqua, being P , ' e t v * < Vr the 
indisposition from attending, sent the following sentiment: it f a cti ve 
glorious immortal principles of Freemasonry ever continue 1,1 
operation to the latest posterity !” . 

The lodge immediately thereafter passed the following resol uti° j ca te 

Resolved, That Brother James DePuy be appointed to com 1 * 1 111 j jetic 
to our worthy Brother John Johnston, the brotherly and symp® olJJ . 
feeling of this lodge on account of his privation, and to return In 111 
sincere thanks for his active aid in forwarding some of the necess y 
preparations for this solemn occasion. , 

The lodge, on January 28, 1847, passed the following preamble an 
resolutions: — . . . 

Whereas , Our beloved institution has recently been assailed in this 
place by the enemies of our most ancient order in the most unjust and 
cruel manner: And 

Whereas, Those assailants were most ably and successfully met, and 
completely overwhelmed by the ability and eloquence displayed in the 
defence of our venerable fraternity by our worthy Brother William 
Fielding; therefore 

Resolved , unanimously, that the thanks of this lodge be tendered to 
the Worshipful Master Brother Fielding, for the ability, zeal, and elo- 
quence displayed by him in successfully defending the masonie institu- 
tion against the repeated, violent, and, as we sincerely believe, perfectly 
unjustifiable attacks of the enemies of our order. 

Brother Fielding took an active and efficient part in acquiring a full 
and perfect knowledge of masonry, its origin, and its principles. To 
understand one particular part of the order he wrote a letter to the cele- 
brated Rev. Brother George Oliver, of England — the learned Masonic 
historian — whose name is familiar to every brother. From him he re- 
ceived an answer, with his views. This autograph letter Temperance 
Lodge 73 directed to be framed to adorn the hall of the lodge and pre- 
serve its sentiments, as well as hand down the names of Brothers Field- 
ing and Oliver. We give it in full : — 

“ Cossewick Vicarage, England , March 29, 1849. 

Dear Sir and Brother: _ . . 

In answer to your enquiry whether I am able to give yo ngtructions 
on Symbolic- Red-and-Black Masonry, together with all the Lectures 
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“technically correct” in the 33d of the Rite Anciens, I am sorry to 
confess altho’ many years ago I was tolerably au fait at them, yet when 
I inform you that I am nearly seventy years of age, and that it is thirty 
years since I occupied the chair of a lodge, chapter, or consistory, you 
will not wonder that much of the technical lectures has escaped my 
recollection. It is probable that with some trouble I might succeed in 
recovering a considerable portion of them, but other pursuits will 
scarcely leave me sufficient leisure for the purpose. 

Besides even in symbolic masonry our lodges are not uniform in their 
system of lecturing. It is true our Grand Lodge imposed a series of 
lecturing at the great reunion in 1813, but they are not in general use, 
nor do I see how they can be, for some portion of them are scarcely 
orthodox. Many lodges, therefore, prefer the old formula which was 
introduced by Brother Preston about the latter end of the last century — 
in fact our lodges not only differ in working but also in recognition. 

In Scotland the system varies considerably from ours. They have 
no rough or perfect ashler — nor any allusion to the Masonic Ladder, 
or to Faith, Hope, and Charity. They have no deacons, and their mode 
of opening and closing a lodge is different. 

• In like manner the Irish lectures offer many varieties, and with respect 
to the higher degrees the discrepancies are still more multifarious. To 
name only a single instance. The degree called “Kadosh” assumes 
many anomalous forms. As originally constituted at Lyons in 1763, it 
was for overturning both civic and ecclesiastical government, at least 
so I am informed, for I have not seen a copy of the Petit Elu, as it was 
first called. It was afterwards converted by the Jesuitical Chapter, or 
College of Clermont, into a degree, where the candidate was taught to 
imprecate vengeance on all the opponents of the Templars. This was the 
original degree of Kadosh in the Rite Anciens; but for many years in 
France Kadosh has been changed into a philosophical and very stupid 
degree, with nothing of the old Kadosh but the secrets. The Kadosh of 
Baron Hunde is the same as was practised in London before 1782, which 
I suspect is the ladder of seven steps alluded to in the certificate for- 
merly given to Knights Templar by the Grand Conclave of England. 

In the College of La Rouge there is a Philosophical Kadosh, or Grand 
Elu Chevalier de L’Aigle blanee et noir, and another in that of Peyroc. 
The twenty-seventh degree of Misraim is called Kadosh Prince de la 
Mort. Sometimes Kadosh is given as a separate order, and then it is 
composed of three steps or degrees : 1. Illustrious Knight of the Temple. 
2. Knight of the Black Eagle. 3. Grand Elected. The Kadosh in Hol- 
land is totally different, and is rather a religious degree. It consists of 
three steps, the last being honorary and without secret. This is tradi- 
tionally said to have been carried to the Cape of Good Hope by a Scotch- 
man, and brought from thence to Amsterdam. 

Under these circumstances I am afraid you will find great difficulty 
in rendering the various lectures in every system of Freemasonry to any 
degree of uniformity, nor are you likely to succeed in finding any person 
who will be able to devote sufficient time and attention to the task of 
collating all the various modes of working, so as to form one consistent 
and uniform course of lectures which may invest Freemasonry with the 
dignity of a progressive science. 1 think there is not a man in England 
at the present time who would be both able and willing to accomplish 
this great undertaking satisfactorily. 

Indeed we look to you (Americans) as our authority for the working 
of the thirty-three degrees of the Rite Anciens, and accepted as our 
Supreme Council derives its existence from the United States, altho’ I 
received and conferred the degrees many years ago, and del vered a series 
of lectures upon them, which differ essentially from those now in use. 
If, however, 1 can be of any assistance to you on particular points I 
shall be most happy. 

My masonic works may, any of them, be had of Brother James Her- 
ring, of New York, and also Brother C. W. Moore, of Boston. 

Believe me to be ever, Sir, your faithful brother, 

W. Fielding, Esq. George Oliver. 

Sidney Chapter , No. 130, 

received a Dispensation March 11, 1871, and the Charter was granted 
October 2, 1872. 

The following Companions were the officers of the M. E. Grand Chap- 
ter: C. F. Kieffer, Grand High Priest; Reuben C. Lemon, Deputy Grand 
High Priest; I. P. Hovey, G. King; James W. Underhill, G. Scribe; 
James Nesbitt, Grand Secretarj'. 

The first officers of Sidney Chapter, No. 130, were, Eli B. Honnell, 
High Priest; John G. Stephenson, King; Thomas A. Dutton, Scribe. 
The charter members were, Companions John G. Stephenson, Thomas 
Dutton, J. R. Kendall, B. C. Epler, Jos. Wykes, W. H. Mitchell, Richard 
D. Bell, S. Verdier, and Alexander Green. 

The present officers of Sidney Chapter, 130, are: H. W. Thompson, 

H. P.; M. Pepper, S.; D. Oldham, P. S.; R. M. Zuver, G. M. 3 V.; J. M. 
Nutt, G. M. 1 V.; J. S. Crozier, K. ; R. R. Blue, C. H.; W. M. Johnston, 

R. A. C.; T. F. Wilkinson, G. M. 2 V.; A. Miller, G; James S. Read, 
Secretary. 

The regular meetings are held in the Masonic Hall on Thursday after 
full moon of each month. 


I. 0. 0. F. 

Sidney Lodge , No. 60 This lodge was organized in 1846, and has 

since that time not only maintained its organization, but also gave evi- 
dence of continued prosperity and usefulness. The initial steps of its 
establishment will appear by the following entry, taken from the lodge 
records : — 

“Odd Fellows’ Hall, Sidney, March 10, 1846: Bros. J. Hailman, W. 
M. Ross, T. M. Carey, E. Pretzman, A. G. Wilder, M. Thompson, R. 
Rodgers, members of the I. O. 0. F., residing in Sidney, being desirous 
of establishing a lodge in Sidney, and having petitioned the Grand Lodge 
of Ohio for a charter for the same, said charter was granted, and P. G. 

I. Kell}', of Piqua Lodge No. 8, was duly appointed with full powers to 
carry said charter into effect. Accordingly’, a number of brothers from 
Springfield, Troy, and Piqua Lodges met the petitioners at the Masonic 
Hall for the purpose of instituting Sidney Lodge, No. 60. Bro. I. M. 
Kills, of Springfield Lodge, was called to the Noble Grand’s chair; Bro. 
Webb, of Piqua Lodge, was appointed treasurer; Bro. Tullis, of Troy 
Lodge, secretary ; Bro. Marlay, of Troy Lodge, guardian ; and Bro. 
Powers, of Troy Lodge, marshal. 

Special deputy Kelly then instituted Sidney Lodge No. 60 I. O. O. F. 
in form. 

The Lodge then proceeded to initiate and elect the necessary officers, 
which resulted as follows: Noble Grand, Jonathan Hailman; Vice Grand, 
W. M. Ross; Secretary, A. G. Wilder; Treasurer, T. M. Carey. Bros. 
T. M. Carey and O. Pretzman applied for the first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth degrees, which were granted and dispensation issued for the 
conferring the same forthwith. The Lodge then adjourned till after the 
meeting of the Degree ,Lodge. After the above degrees were conferred 
the body again organized. The officers were then regularly installed 
into office by special deputy P. G. Kelly. 

The following petitions were then received and referred to Brothers 
Rodgers, Carey, and Ross, with instructions to report forthwith : Samuel 
Hutton, occupation, saddler; residence, Sidney : H. A. Stevens, occupa- 
tion, boatman; res. Sidney: Samuel Lamb, occupation, clerk; res. Sid- 
ney: B. McClain, occupation, saddler ; res. Sidney: Titos. Blake, occu- 
pation, carpenter; res. Sidney: D. Bulle, occupation, portrait painter ; 
res. Sidney : B. W. Carey, occupation, merchant ; res. Sidney : H. S. 
Conklin, occupation, physician ; res. Sidney: James Irwin, occupation, 
cabinetmaker; res. Sidney: W. B. Brown, occupation, saddler; res. Sid- 
ney : J. Fracker, occupation, saddler ; res. Sidney : F. A. Hardy, occu- 
pation, cooper; re9. Sidney: A. Coon, occupation, tailor; res. Sidney: 
T. C. McQuilty, occupation, merchant ; res. Hardin. 

The committee on above petitions reported favorably in each case. 
The report was accepted, the committee discharged, and candidates bal- 
loted for separately. Dispensations were then granted by special dep- 
uty Kelly for the initiation of the above candidates, and all, with the 
exception of James Irwin, were then introduced and regularly initiated 
into the mysteries of Odd Fellowship. 

R. Rodgers and H. Beale were regularly admitted members on cards. 

The following brothers were appointed to fill the subordinate offices : 
B. McClain, R. H. S. N. G.; W. B. Brown, L. H. S. N. G.; S. Hutton, 

S. W.; P. Blake, J. W.; D. Bulle, Con.; M. Thompson, J. G.; J. Fracker, 
O. J. ; Ii. Rodgers, R. H. S. S. ; S. Lamb, L. H. S. S. ; B. W. Carey, R. 
H. S. V. G. ; W. H. Stevens, L. H. S. V. G. ; H. S. Conklin, A. S. 

Brother A. G. Wilder tendered his resignation as secretary, which was 
accepted, and Bro. E. Pretzman was nominated, elected, and regularly 
installed in the office of secretary. 

The Lodge then adjourned to meet to-morrow, at 7 o’clock A. M. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the Lodge met and organized. On motion, 
the following orders were issued to pay bills : To It. F. Cole, for paint- 
ing, $5 ; to J. Keely, $5.80; to J. Keely, for M $8.50; to R. Rod- 

gers, for hat, $3.50; to R. Rodgers, for stationery, 20 cents; to Mrs. 
Carr, for regalia, $2 ; to Mrs. Oglesby, far regalia, 75 cents. 

P. G. Joseph Kelly wa9 appointed to procure three dozen M 

Brother H. S. Conklin was appointed to procure one set chairs for the 
use of the Lodge. Brother Fracker was appointed to clean the hall. 

The petition of H. B. Thorn, inn-keeper, Sidney, was then received 
nnd referred to Bros. Rodgers, Pretzman, and T. M. Carey. 

The receipts of the meeting were, cash : S. Lamb, $7 ; T. M. McQuilty, 
$10 ; W. G. Brown, $7 ; B. McClain, $7; S. Hutton, $7 ; J. Fracker, $7 ; 

T. Blake, $7 ; D. Bulle, $7 ; W. Carey, $7 ; F. A. Hardy, $7 ; H. S. Conk- 
lin, $7 ; W. H. Stevens, $7 ; making a total of $87. 

There being no further business, the Lodge closed in harmony. 

Attest: II. S. Conklin, A. S.” 

At a meeting held March 24, 1846, the Committee on Contract with 

J. S. Updegraff for a room for hall purposes, reported a contract, which 
was approved and signed. 

Brother Blake was appointed to procure a plan of Piqua Lodge-room 
and furnish Mr. Updegraff with the same. Brother Bulle was appointed 
to paste the songs of the Lodge on cards. Brothers Conklin and T. M. 
Carey were appointed to procure a seal for the use of the Lodge. 

At a meeting under date of March 31, 1846, Bro. Thompson tendered 
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his resignation as N. G., which was accepted, and Bro. R. B. Conklin 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 

On the 7th of April, 1846, the Committee on the Draft of Constitution 
presented by the Grand Lodge, reported adversely and was discharged. 

On May 5, 1846, H. S. Conklin was elected secretary for one year. 

The election held June 16, 1846, resulted as follows: Wm. M. Ross, j 
N. G. ; E. Pretzman, V. G. ; T. Blake, Sec. ; B. W. Carey, Trens. Elec- 
tion Sept. 15, 1846: E. Pretzman, N. G. ; T. Blake, V. G. ; D. Bulle, R. 

S. ; R. Rodgers, P. S. ; C. Starrett, Trens. Election December 29, 1846: 
Thos. Blake, N. G.; D. Bulle, V. G.; Benj. McClain, C. S.; Paul Mowry, 
Treasurer. 

The following list represents the Past Grands of the Society exclusive 
of those already mentioned: T. M. Carey, H. S. Conklin, B. McClain, 
David Bulle, J. A. Cox, A. Clawson, J. W. Mills, D. L. Bush, R. Given, 

A. J. Edwards, Jacob Praeker, D. W. Stockstill, W. W. Skillen, S. Alex. 
Leckej’, John Sinks, George W. Metzker, George Kraft, A. J. Rebstoek, 

J. J. Nutt, Henry Johnston, Levi Ewing, R. E. Johnston, Jasper N. 
Nutt, W. Snevely, P. C. Wicoff, N. R. Wyman, George Vogel, George D. 
Leckey, Alex. Ramsey, Jacob Young, Ira J. Peebles, Daniel Toy, John 
Conner, H. W. Thompson, P. B. Birch, Daniel Yolie, W. D. Hughes, Geo. 

W. Hendershott, Lewis Huddle, A. S. Lanpher, R. Smeltzer, C. E. Bush, 

M. L. Sollenberger, W. M; Hall, T. M. Smeltzer, Tobe Weinstine, Enoch 
Anderson, James O. Amos, Harvey Guthrie, Rev. J. R. Colgin, James 
A. Hall, C. W. McKee, Michael Smith, W. M. Toy, Abe Herzstam, W. 

W. Robertson, C. E. Johnston, B. W. Joslin, J. S. Laughlin. 

The officers at this time are: Hudson Gartley, Noble Grand; W. A. 
Morrow, Vice Grand; Samuel D. Voress, Secretary ; Levi Ewing, Treas. 

The Lodge now embraces one hundred and twenty-nine members, and 
is in a prosperous condition. The lodge-room is well adapted to its uses, 
and is well and tastefully furnished. The Lodge meets on Tuesday 
evening of each week. 

Oeceola Encampment No. 63 — This society organized in 1855, as 
shown by the following minute abstracted from the records. 

“ Sidney, Wednesday, April 4, 1855. The following-named patriarchs, 
petitioners for a subordinate encampment at Sidney, assembled for the 
purpose of being instituted, to wit: Milton Bailey, A. S. Miller, D. Bulle, 
Wm. Snevely, J. E. Bailey, G. W. Boyer, and L. Bitnel.” 

R. W. G. Sec., J. Greswold, specially deputized by the M. W. G. Pa- 
triarch, being present, proceeded to the initiation of Osceola Encamp- 
ment No. 63, and declared the same duly instituted. 

The following is the list of officers elected and installed : J. E. Bailey, 
Chief Patriarch; David Bulle, High Priest; Wm. Snevely, Senior Warden ; 

G. W. Boyer, Junior Warden; M. Bailey, Scribe; L. Bimel, Treasurer. 

The Grand Patriarch granted a dispensation to receive the proposition 
of the following brethren: J. L. Roberts, Joseph Conner,'!'. M. Phillips, 
and J. Haise, who were then introduced and initiated into the order. 

The following list comprises the names of the Chief Patriarchs since 
the organization of the body : M. Bailey, 1855; Abraham Clawson, 1856; 

C. Moulford, 1857; L. M. Cowan, 1858; J. W. Mills, 1859; D. L. Bush, 
1859; S. A. Leckey, I860; J. Tateham, 1860; E. Geer, 1861; M. Fares, 
1861; Ignatz Weingartner, 1862; D. W. Stockstill, 1862; John Haise, 
1863; J. W. Mills, 1863; J. W. Mills, 1864; J. J. Nutt, 1864; R. Given, 
1865; R. E. Johnston, 1865; L. Ewing, 1866; R. E. Johnston, 1866; 
Geo. Vogel and J. Allingcr, 1867; E. Anderson and G. Lenhart, 1868; 
Geo. Kraft and Alex. Ramsey, 1869; J. N. Nutt and Tobe Weinstein, 
1870; Ira J. Peebles and Clay R. Joslin, 1871; Daniel Toy and Wm. 
Haslup, 1872; B. W. Joslin and John Conner, 1873; W. M. Toy and C. 

E. Bush, 1874 ; G. W. Hendershott and J. A. Hall, 1875; M. Smith and 

T. M. Smeltzer, 1876; D. L. Bush, 1877; Ira J. Peebles and T. M. 
Smeltzer, 1878; Elias Geer and W. M. Toy, 1879; D. L. Bush and S. C. 
Bonham, 1880; P. B. Birch and A. S. Lanpher, 1881; J. S. Laughlin, 
1882; Hudson Gartley, 1883. 

This society consists of an active membership of seventy-eight, and is 
in a good working and prosperous condition. Regular meetings are 
held on the first and third Fridays of each month. 

Patriarchal Circle. 

A Temple of this order was instituted in Sidney on May 18, 1882, by 
Deputy Supreme Oracle, II, M. Innis, of Columbus, Ohio, assisted by 
L. W. Sherwood, Oracle of Ohio Temple No. 1., P. C., with the follow- 
ing patriarchs as charter members: D. L. Bush, A. J. Robertson, J. S. 
Laughlin, Levi Ewing, Frank Fruchey, J. Newton Nutt, C. E. Bush, G. 

W. Hendershott. Hudson Gartley, B. W. Joslin, John Conner, J. G. 
McCune, E. B. Fristoe, It. Smeltzer, A. S. Lanpher, B. C. Epler, A. H. 
Kite, P. R. Hunt, T. M. Hussey, G. E. Allinger, Ira J. Peebles, T. M. 
Smeltzer, S. W. Boyer, Milton Bennett. 

The following officers were elected and installed for the first term: G. 

E. Allinger, Counsel , Ira J. Peebles, Venerable Oracle; J. S. Laughlin, 
Oracle; C. E. Bush, Vice Oracle; John Conner, Marshal ; Hudson Hart- 
ley, Secretary ; Levi Ewing, Treasurer. 

The appointed officers for the same term were as follows: A. S. Lan- 
pher, First Aid ; J. G. McCune, Second Aid ; B. W. Joslin, Guard ; 
Frank Fruchey, Sentinel ; G. W. Hendershott, Chaplin. 

Representatives to the Supreme Temple have been elected as fol- 


lows: For the year 1882 Hudson Gartley, and for the year 1883, G. E. 
Allinger. 

Representatives to the Grand Temple have been as follows: For the 
years 1882 and ’83, Hudson Gartley and B. C. Epler. 

The military officers as follows: J. G. McCune, Commander; Wm. 
Portsmouth, Subordinate Captain ; W. A. Morrow, Junior Captain. 

The past officers of the Temple are Hudson Gartley, G. E. A llinger, 
and Ira J. Peebles. 

The Temple has gained membership slowly but cautiously, until the 
present time, June, 1883, when the roll shows a membership of forty-one 
live, working members. Regular meetings are held on the second and 
fourth Thursday evenings of each month. 

This Temple, together with Miami Temple No. 2, of Piqua, and Golden 
Temple No. 13, of Troy, were united in an organization known as Ohio 
Battalion No. 1, P. C., in August, 1882, with the following Battalion 
officers: J. S. Laughlin, Colonel; J. R. George, Lieutenant-Colonel; 
Franklin Ellis, Major, and Hudson Gartley, Adjutant. 

. K.ofP. 

Summit Lodge No. 50, of Knights of Pythias, was organized April 
25, 1873. The charter was granted by the Grand Lodge, March 13, 
1873. The charter members were: Tobe Weinstein, 0. O. Mathers, H. 
H. Sprague, S. A. Leckey, Robt. Given, H. Wagner, M.D., A. J. Rob-- 
ertson, Daniel Toy, B. F. Martin, J. A. Stipp, II. Guthrie, W. H. Goode, 
C. R. Joslin, and W. W. Robertson. 

The lodge met for organization in the Odd Fellows’ Hall. Grand 
Chancellor, A. O. Emerson, presided at the first meeting, initiated and 
passed the charter members through the several degrees. 

The following brethren were elected and duly installed as officers of 
the lodge: Past Chancellor, S. A. Leckey; Chancellor Commander, T. 
Weinstein ; Prelate, Robert Given ; K. of R. and S., W. H. Goode ; M. 
of F.. B. F. Martin ; M. of E., II. H. Sprague; M. of A., J. A. Stipp; J. 
G., II. Wagner. 

The following are the names of those who have filled the offices of 
C. C., since the first election : Chancellor Commanders, J. A. Stipp, 

B. F. Martin, A. M. Weaver, J. H. Mathers, C. W. McKee, W. R. 
Moore. W. H. Barber, W. H. Goode, R. H. Trego, H. B. Blake, Wm. 
A. Hall, A. E. Abbott, A. J. Robertson, Wm: Toy, E. S. Maxwell, J. D. 
Barkalow, S. M. Bush. Vice Chancellors: B. F. Martin, A. M. Weaver, 
J. II. Mathers, C. W. McKee, W. R. Moore, W. H. Barber, W. H. Goode, 
A. E. Abbott, H. B. Blake, Win. A. Hall, J. N. Nutt, A. J. Robertson, 
Wm. Toy, E. S. Maxwell, J. D. Barkalow, S. M. Bush, and J. S. Crozier. 
Prelates: W. R. Moore, S. S. Brown, A.E. Abbott, T. Weinstein, H. B. 
Blake, R. n. Trego, Wm. A. Hall, E. Anderson, R. H. Trego, H. W. 
Thompson, R. H. Trego, J. S. Crozier, J. S. Laughlin, D. M. Pruden, 
and R. R. Blue. 

The present officers are: C. C., R. R. Blue; V. C., J. N. Nutt; Pre- 
late, J. N. Bearnes; M. E., C. E. Bush; M. F., R. H. Trego; K. of R. 
and S., W. P. Harmony; M. A., E. Shinn; I. G., E. W. Stowell ; O. G., 

A. E. Abbott. Trustees, J. D. Barkalow, J. S. Crozier, and W. H. 
Barber. 

In December, 1875, the lodge secured the Union Hall, of Zinn &, 
Hoover, and have been using it since that date. 

In the spring of 1883 the trustees of the lodge remodelled their hall, 
papered and painted it, and have made it one of the most pleasant and 
beautiful halls in the town. There is a membership of over fifty. 

G. A. R. 

Neal Post No. 62, of the Department of Ohio, was organized April, 
1871, with twenty-two charter members, viz., C. W. McKee, E. E. Nutt, 

C. E. Fielding, C. R. Joslin, Sami. Silvers, W. A. Nutt, Wm. M. Van 
Fossen, J. E. Wilkinson, G. S. Harter, J. S. Laughlin, II. S. Ailes, 
Thomas Wright, II. B. Neal, W. II. Taylor, R. Smeltzer, J. A. Mont- 
rose, J. C. Hainse, H. Stahl, W. A. Skillen, Dr. A. Wilson, H. Wilson, 
and P. B. Birch. 

The post was named in honor of Capt. Win. Neal, of the 20th O. V. I., 
who was killed at the battle of Kenesaw Mountain. 

The first officers were: C. W. McKee, Commander; E. E. Nutt, Sen. 
Vice-Oom.; J. S. Laughlin, Jun. Vice-Corn.; D. B. Rhinehart, Chaplin- 
W. H. Taylor, O. D.; J. E. Wilkinson, O. G.; C. E. Fielding, Q. M.; h! 

B. Neal, Adjutant. 

The present officers are: C. W. McKee, C. ; E. E. Nutt, S. V. C.; F. 
M. Conunaek, J. V. C. ; D. G. Strong, Chap.; Wm. Portsmouth, O. D. ; 
E. Davis, Q. M.; Thomas Wright, O. G. ; G. S. Harter, Adjt. 

The present membership is about 135. The regular times of meetings 
are the first and fourth Monday evening of each month. 

Memorial Institution. 

Monumental Building. 

This monument to the fallen soldiers of the late civil war is worthy 
of a proud and grateful people. It is also a worthy tribute to the men 
who kept their country’s flag above them whether they stood in life or 
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lay in death. It was in 1865, just at the close of the war, that a town 
meeting was held in Sidney to consider the proposition of erecting a 
suitable monument in memory of the martyr dead of Shelby County. 
Various speakers advanced various ideas, and numerous plans were 
suggested, but the meeting dissolved without taking any definite action. 
Here the matter rested for a time, but finally Messrs. C. W. Vandegrift, 
F. B Carey, and C. W. Frazier organized as a private association under 
the firm style of Carey, Vandegrift & Co., for the purpose of conducting 
a lottery, the proceeds of which should be devoted to the praiseworthy 
object of erecting a suitable monument to the deceased soldiers of the 
county. Before definite steps were taken Mr. Frazier withdrew, and J. 
R. Fry became his successor in the association. A lottery was soon 
after established, with real and personal property as a basis, and the 
price of tickets fixed at one dollar each, thus enabling every citizen to 
assist the laudable enterprise. It was resolved to raise sixty thousand 
dollars, and after the publication of a prize list, the sale of tickets was 
commenced. When $40,000 had been realized from these sales, $30,000 
was invested in real and personal property, which was judiciously divided 
into prizes, according to the original plan. When the sale of tickets was 
exhausted the lottery was drawn, the prizes distributed, and Messrs. 
Carey, Vandegrift & Frazier appeared before the City Council and deli- 
vered to that body the proceeds of the lottery, amounting to $11,473.97. 
This ended the responsibilities of Messrs. Vandegrift, Carey & Frazier; 
but their efforts received, as they deserved, the grateful encomiums of a 
whole community. 

On the 2d of May, 1871, the General Assembly of Ohio passed an act 
providing for the appointment of trustees and the disposition of moneys 
or other property held in trust for the erection of soldiers’ monuments. 
This act provided for the appointment of trustees by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, who should give bond for the faithful discharge of the duties 
of the office: that such board of trustees should not exceed seven mem- 
bers, each of whom should be a resident of the county in which a monu- 
ment was to be erected : that the board, or a majority’ thereof, should 
determine whether to erect a monument or a monumental building: that 
permanent tablets should be provided, on which should be inscribed the 
name of each soldier who lost his life in the service of his country’: that 
vacancies in the board should be filled by the Court of Common Pleas: 
that all monuments or monumental buildings should be forever free from 
taxation. 

On the 27th of May r , 1871, W. P. Stowell, Esq., presented a petition 
to the Court of Common Pleas, asking that the funds held by J. F. Fra- 
zier, George Vogle, and J. II. Fry', being the proceeds of the lottery, be 
placed in the hands of trustees under the act of May 2, 1871. Messrs. 
Frazier & Vogle appeared in court, waived service, and on June 12th the 
Court determined, after due examination, that there were in the hands of 
said persons money, property, and assets to the value of $11,473.97, the 
same being a fund set apart for the erection of a soldiers’ monument. 
The Court thereupon appointed a Board of Trustees, consisting of Levi 
C. Barkdull, Nathan R. Wyman, II. S. Gillespie, Daniel Staley, Hugh 
Thompson, Joseph C. Haines, and R. R. Lytle. . The Court further 
directed the original trustees, Messrs. Frazier, Vogle, and Fry, to bring 
said amount of $11,473.97 into court on the 17th of June inst. This 
order was complied with, the new trustees gave approved bonds, and 
received the property' in trust with instructions to loan the same in good 
and sufficient security. The trustees met on the same date and organ- 
ized by electing Hugh Thompson, President; N. R. Wyman, Secretary; 
and Hugh Thompson, N. R. Wyman, and L. C. Barkdull, Executive 
Committee. 

On May' 27, 1873, the trustees purchased the corner lot, known as the 
Ackerly corner, and being the south half of the lot on corner of Court 
and Ohio streets, Sidney. The consideration was $4500 and possession 
until the 1st of April, 1874. 

On February 15, 1874, A. J. Robertson and Col. Harrison Wilson were 
appointed members of the Board of Trustees vice R. R. Lytle and H. S. 
Gillespie, who became non-residents. The property was then rented to 
John Mather for one year at $50 per annum. 

In the autumn of 1874 Mr. Robertson suggested the idea of requesting 
an additional legislative act to authorize the town and township to raise 
a joint fund which, with the amount already in the hands of the trustees, 
should Ire applied to the erection of a monumental building. This action 
was approved by the legislature, and the people were authorized to hold 
an election to determine whether the town and township should con- 
tribute to the project. Under this provision the corporation of Sidney 
and Clinton Township each voted $13,000, and issued bonds for said 
amount. 

On March 21, 1875, the Board had resolved to erect a monumental 
building if sufficient aid could be obtained from Sidney and Clinton 
Township to make an aggregate fund of $40,000, and as noted above, 
said fund was raised by taxation. 

On May 30, 1875, Hugh Thompson and Col. II. Wilson were appointed 
to take proper measures to have another amount of $12,000 voted by- 
Sidney and Clinton Township, or a tax of $6000 each. This was done 
March 15, 1876, the same having been changed to $7500 each, or an ag- 
gregate of $15,000. 


On the 14th of April the trustees rented a room for office uses in the 
residence of Hugh Thompson, and authorized A. J. Robertson to act 
for the Board in arranging terms with the town and township as to the 
rights and privileges of each concerning the proposed building. Levi 
C. Barkdull, Harrison Wilson, and N. R. Wyman were appointed a 
committee on plan of building, subject to the approval of the full board. 
Hugh Thompson and L. C. Barkdull were authorized to dispose of the 
building which occupied the lot already- purchased. The trustees, town 
council, and township trustees elected represen tatives to report plans 
and confer in joint session. A. J. Robertson was chosen by the building 
trustees, Samuel McCune by the town council, and John Wagner by the 
township officers, as representatives of the three bodies concerned. 
Plans were received, and, after a full examination by the joint bodies, 
the plans submitted by Samuel Lane of Cleveland were adopted, and on 
May 10, 1875, a committee on contracts was appointed, consisting of 
A. J. Robertson, L. C. Barkdull, and N. R Wyman, their action to be 
subject to the approval of the whole Board. A J. Robertson was ap- 
pointed to superintend the construction of the building. 

Description and Contracts. — The size of the building is 165 feet on 
Court Street and 44 feet on Ohio Street; three stories high, with base- 
ment in front 35 by 41 feet, and a cellar under the whole building, which 
is so arranged as to be converted into rooms if any necessity of this 
character should arise. 

The brickwork was let to W. W. Robertson for $9259.82. The cellar 
wall to Jacob Hopler for $954.26. Cut stonework to Thomas Jones 
for $9650. Additional work to Thomas Jones for $473. Woodwork to 
Mr. McCoy for $11,500. Painting and glazing to F. Gierman for $2963. 
Galvanized iron, tin, and slating to W. M. -Service & Co. for $1915. 
Plastering to Fullers & Pecks for $6508. Iron columns to Manning & 
Son for $2887-29. Gas fitting to P. Smith & Bro. for $225. Frescoing 
and scene painting to E. F. Harvey for $1200. Steam heater to Brooks, 
Leight & Co. for $3397. Stage carpenter work to F. Fowler for $430. 
Cost of stone for cellar and area walls for $1479.85. 

A 1400 pound bell was furnished by the corporation of Sidney. 

Laying the Corner-stone — The following order of exercises was ob- 
served on Thursday, June 24, 1875, being the occasion of the laying of 
the corner-stone of Monumental Building. Prayer, by Rev. T. C. Reade, 
after which the square, level, and plumb were masonically applied to the 
corner-stone, and the corn, wine, and oil sprinkled upon it; whereupon 
the Grand, Master struck the corner with his gavel, and the whole cere- 
monies were masonically explained. A box was then deposited in the 
corner-stone, containing the following-named articles: Programme of 
the day; list of discharged soldiers of Shelby County; list of officers 
and members of Company M, 1st Ohio Light Artillery of Shelby County-; 
copy of Shelby County Democrat of June 24, 1875; copies of Sidney 
Journal of April 21, 1865, and June 18, 1875; list of Summit Lodge, 
No. 50 K. of P. ; A $500 monumental bond of the village of Sidney, of 
issue of June 14, 1875; Wide-awake badge of J. C. Jacobs, Lieut.-Coionel 
of the 24th New York Cavalry; list of Silver Star Cornet Band; copy 
of Cincinnati Gazette . , Commercial, and Enquirer of June 24, 1875; 
charter of Orange Lodge, No. 152, and names of charter members; name 
of the former owner of the building site, George Ackerly; names of 
survivors of the Mexican War, A. J. Robertson, George Ackerly, Amos 
Woaley’, and W. H. Howell; names of building committee, A. J. Rob- 
ertson, N. R. Wyman, and L. C. Barkdull; name of architect, Samuel 
Lane, associate member of American Institute of Architects. 

It may here be observed that after this part of the ceremony, Sergt. 
W. M. Tan Fossen, who in the procession was color-bearer of the 99th 
Regiment, veiled the corner-stone with the flag, saying, “ Done in memory 
of the fallen heroes of Shelby County, in the State of Ohio and town of 
Sidney, June 24, in the year of our Lord 1875.” 

A Masonic address was then delivered by J. F. McKinney, Esq., of 
Piqua, to a large and enthusiastic assemblage in the public square. 

.John G. Stephenson was appointed a member of the board February 
9, 1877, vice L. C. Barkdull, resigned. 

On April 14, 1877, the trustees were authorized to issue bonds for the 
completion of the building, and H. Thompson and J. G. Stephenson 
were appointed to procure printed bonds. Messrs. Haines and Stephen- 
son were instructed to collect $670 from Sidney and $100 from Clinton 
Township, to be applied to the payment for heating apparatus. 

On the 4th of May the trustees submitted a report to the Court of 
Common Pleas. Moneys received consisted of real estate, notes, <fec., 
amounting to $59,538.32. Disbursements, $58,289.08. Balance on hand, 
$1249.24. 

On February 1, 1879, the trustees met to consider a proposition to 
receive the books and other property from the Library Association 
Trustees, and on February’ 10th the proposition was accepted on the 
following conditions: That the library be free to the clergy, their wives 
and minor children; to soldiers and sailors of the civil war and their 
wives and minor children; to the widows and mothers of such soldiers 
or sailors who may have died in the service ; to all others upon such 
terms as the trustees may prescribe; the whole institution to be gov- 
erned by such rules and regulations as the board may- adopt. The 
Monumental Association, by the Board of Trustees, bound the corpora- 
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tion to accept the proposition and comply with its provisions as soon as 
the funds of said association would justify full acceptance. 

Uses of the Building . — The front basement is occupied by the Sidney 
Wheel Club; the first floor on Ohio Street is occupied as two store- 
rooms, one of which is 112 by 19 feet, and the other 75 by 19 feet. These 
have entrances on Ohio Street, as have also the library and hall, while 
the storeroom occupying the ground corner has also au entrance on 
Court Street. Next this is an entrance to the hall and second story. 
Adjoining the Court Street entrance is the room formerly occupied as 
the post-office, being 18 by 43 feet. West of this room is the engine- 
room of the fire department, this being 44 feet square, while One corner 
room, 18 feet square, is occupied as a polling-room. 

Oh the second floor is Library Hall, 42 by 75 feet, with a librarian’s 
office and museum, 35 by 18 feet. In Library Hall are preserved the 
marble tablets upon which are inscribed the names of the illustrious 
patriots who died that the nation might live. Its splendid alcoves, 
arches, and decorations make it a fit place to enshrine the names of a 
county’s dead. 

On the third floor is the Opera Hall, 42 by 126 feet, complete in orna- 
ment, scenery, and furniture, and capable of seating seven hundred and 
fifty people. West of this, on the same floor, is the Town Hall, 40 by 
33 feet, which is used for public meetings of every character. 

Present Board of Trustees: Hugh Thompson, President; A. J. Rob- 
ertson, Col. Harrison Wilson, J. C. Haines, Daniel Staley, N. R. Burress, 
C. W. McKee. 

The whole building stands a crowning credit to the originators, and 
all who in any way contributed to its construction. 

Republics are not always ungrateful, as shown by such magnificent 
tributes of love to those who went down in death beneath the old flag 
we love so well. These buildings are more than mere monuments, for 
they tell the history of that struggle which ensued when the arbitrament 
of logic gave place to the arbitrament of the sword, and the nation’s 
life was suspended in the scales of war. It was when this shock of war 
burst upon our land, that these men, whom the nation delights to honor, 
threw down the implements and ornaments of peace to grasp and wield 
the weapons and agencies of war. It was at that period when the nation 
was paralyzed, industry prostrated, plows and spindles idle, and men 
gazed bewilderingly into each other’s faces, fearing to hear the worst, 
that these men left the farm, the office, the counting-room, and the shop 
to rush to the rescue of the nation’s honor, and prove themselves giants, 
not only willing but also able to grapple with the proudest species of the 
rebellion. At the roll call they rallied beneath the flag, and from Pilot 
Knob to Washington, from the misty lowlands of Vicksburg to the 
cloud-capped summit of Lookout, from the Ohio to the Gulf and the 
Ocean they carried their flag to victory, or lay in the embrace of death. 
From the midnight slumber of quiet to the continent-shaking thunders 
of Gettysburg; from Sumter to Appomattox, when the failing hearts 
of men, the desolation of women, and the sobs of children told how fear- 
ful was the strife; when the heart strings of society were palpitating at 
their highest tension, and the pulse-beats indicated fever heat; through 
that season of doubt and fear and death, the soldier of the Union stood 
at his post, with almost more than human fortitude and endurance. 
Living, the land for which he fought was still beneath his feet, her flag 
still floated above him, while the terrors of death could not assuage his 
love of country. Dead, he lay upon the same field, beneath the same 
flag, while mortality, with just scales, found his life a crowning effort, 
his death a glorified triumph. So it is that no holier trust is confided 
to any nation than that reposed in the United States for the veneration 
of her martyrs and the protection of their comrades, their widows, and 
their orphans. As a tribute these buildings form a vigorous protest 
against the clamored theory that republics are ungrateful, while the 
deeds of those who are thus commemorated stand as a reproof of that 
other theory that republics are not self-preservative, but are calculated 
only for the olive season of peace. The lives of these men vindicated 
the stability of popular government, and its vitality to survive not only 
the evolutions of peace, but also the revolutions of war. By their hero- 
ism they taught us it is not necessary to look to Marathon or Waterloo 
for deeds of martial courage, while they taught the world that freemen 
are boru warriors, and cherish principles higher than life itself. Their 
history is not written in the hearts of their countrymen alone, but of 
every lover of freedom throughout the world, for the nobility of their 
deeds, the grandeur of their achievements, and the devotion of their 
heroism have called forth the plaudits of the world. They fought as 
men for man, and their lives did not end when they fell upon the field. 
There is an immortality on this side of the grave, and the immortal ele- 
ment of these men lias gone forth carrying cheer to the dependents of 
European potentates, Asiatic despots, and even of African chiefs. They 
exploded the European theory of free institutions, and proved the vio- 
lent assumption of those who proudly exclaimed across the water, “You 
must not judge of the structure while the scaffolding is up,” for they 
removed the scaffolding to exhibit a finished temple with pillars of 
strength as well as pillars of beauty. 

But no words of ours can do justice to the soldier living, much less 
add to the glory of the soldier dead. The names of the latter are writ- 


ten on the thousand monuments and tablets of brass and marble, but 
when these shall crumble before all-destroying time, their acts will be 
seen emblazoned on the pyramid of glory, their deeds will be chanted in 
the upper corridors of the temple of fame, while the animating spirit of 
their dust will stimulate posterity to renewed life and courage should 
wrong for a moment become triumphant, or the rights of man be invaded. 
By their devotion, sacrifice, and death let us learn fidelity to principle, 
and duty to our country and its future. It is enough to know they 
secured for themselves the grateful benedictions of a liberty-loving 
people and a place on glory’s roll, while for us they secured a land of 
liberty, a land of unity, a land of peace. 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 

The monument is here, and on each recurring Memorial Day appro- 
priate and touching tributes are carried to the graves of those who rest 
in the village cemeteries. It is fit, too, that once each year we 

Remember their valor! 

Keep holy the sod, 

For honor to heroes' 

Is glory to God. 

Bring flowers! spring flowers, 

All fragrant to wave 
O’er the dew-spatigled couch 
Of the undying brave. 

Unloose the shoe’s latchet, 

The blood-sprinkled sod 
Is holy as that 
By the holiest trod 1 


TABLET ROSTER. 

The soldiers’ tablets in Monumental Hall contain the roster as given 
below. The inscriptions at the head of the three tablets are also repro- 
duced. 


AT REST. 


D. M. Crumbaugh, 55th Illinois. 

D. Elliott, Lincoln Guards. 

J. W. Michael, Co. D., 25th 111. 

J. Quatman, 32d Ind. Cav. 

G. Turner, Co. K, 192d O. V. I. 

J. McKercher, Co. C, 2d O. Art. 

Lieut. R. B. Neal, 5th U. S. Col. Hy. Art. 


it 

ft 


J. Bogar, 126th 0. V. I. 

P. S. Hodge, 45th 0. V. I. 

I. Gallimore, 31st O. V. I. 

Isaac Rollins, 40th 0. Y. I., Co. E. 
Frank Kemper, “ “ 

Henry Segner, “ “ 

Sam’l Chambers, “ Co. I. 

John P. Born, 134th O. N. G. 
John B. Dunham, “ 

John W. Denman, “ 

George Line, “ . 

Cyrus W. Jackson, “ 

James II. McClure, “ 

Jerry Ray, “ 

Win. Stone, “ 

Wm. K. Wilkinson, 

Thomas Wise, 

Emerson Williams, “ 

J. Rollin, 58th O. V. I. 

Levi J. Bird, 12th 0. Cav. 
Ransom Gregg, “ 

John Green, “ 

John D. Struble, “ 

Wm. R. Wright, “ 

Samuel G. Brown, 9th 0. Cav. 
George Baldwin, “ 

Nell. Baldwin, “ 

George Hardesty, “ 

Francis II. Donnell, “ 

Virgil C. Hardesty, “ 

John P. Powell, “ 

Thomas Powell, “ 

Austin E. Wright, “ 

Amos Winks, “ 

Charles Beers, 78th 0. Y. I. 


Anth. J. Wiford, 78th 0. V. I. 

E. Brust, 66th 111. 

W. C. Elliott, 44th 0. 

P. O. Jacobs, 45th 0. 

H. II. Quillen, 1st O. Inf., Co. E. 

J. B. Graham, “ Co. G. 
E. Eisensteiu, Schultz’s Battery. 
Henry Faust, “ 

Ch. Katzabua, “ 

August Nessler, * “ 

George Remfer, “ 

N. Theabold, “ 

Chris. Wolforn, “ 

Samuel Ashby, 1st 0. Cav. 

Wm. Boyer, “ 

Thos. O’Neil, “ 

John Slagle, “ 

Jas. A. Steale, “ 

Isaac R. Haney, 11 Oth O.V. I., Co. E. 
Clark Morrow, “ 

John Procter, “ 

James U. Corwin, 42d O. V. I. 
Isaac DeBoy, “ 

Wm. Gray, Corporal, “ 

Jas. McConnaughey, “ 

John Baldwin, Benton Cadets. 
Clark J. Baker, “ 

Wm. W. Darnell, “ 

John Forsyth, “ 

Wm. Ginn, “ 

W. T. Windle, “ 

Wm. B. Crowell, 11th O.V. I. Co. F. 
Sam. Lippencott, ' i 

E. A. Morrow, 

James Wolf, 14 
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b'llh Regiment 0. V. I. 


P. Doolan, Co. A. 

J. Lotteridge, Co. A. 

J. W. Toland, Co. C. 

J. G. Meranda, Co. K. 

F. M. McCormick, Co. K. 
J. Merchling, “ 


J. McCormick, Co. K. 

J. M. Rliodehamel, Co. K. 
Jas. J. Smith, “ 

David Smith, “ 

S. Woodruff, “ 

J. W. Weatherhead, “ 


Co. B. 

J. T. Lucas, Lieut. 
David Bowlsby. 
Chris. Botkin. 
Henry L. Baker. 
Wm. Conway, 


50 th Regiment 0. V. I. 
A. C. F. Feinck. 

Wm. Flint. 

Robert Ginn, 

Moses M. Grey. 

John Humphrey. 
Robert Jeffries. 

Jesse Lenox. 


J. Lippencott. 

W. Magginnis. 

J. W. McDonald. 
Wm. T. Peer. 

J. F. Polhanus. 
Thomas Day. 
John Jones. 


Co. B. 

Elias Baldwin. 

W. H. Bornm. 

George Baldwin. 

David Baldwin. 

Perry Bailey. 

W. R. Campbell. 

Jas. H. Coleman. 
Gabriel Crawford. 
Daniel Eieher. 

T. J. Goble— L. Gump. 
Harlin P. Hall. 

A mos Hoffman. 
Francis M. Hall. 

J. Harshbarger. 

John Johnston. 

Abr. I. Mapes. 

Henry D. Minnick. 
Wm. Munch. 

J. B. McAlexander. 
Ben. J. F. Ogle. 
George Pence. 

John Rinehart. 

G. W. Rush. 

George W. Ragen. 
Joseph S. Schench. 
Henry Schench. 

Henry Staley. 

Martin L. Thrush. 

J. W\ Wilkinson. 
William Waters. 
Sylvester Wright. 
John K. Wilson. 
Harvey Watts. 

J. C. Williamson. 


20 th Regiment 0. V. I. 

Co. F. 

J. E. Blakely. 

William H. Coy. 

P. Crotenbiler. 
William F. Clancy. 
Cor. Davenport. 
Mathias Elliott. 
Lemuel Ellsworth. 
William Edwards. 
Robert Elliott. 

Levi Hughes. 

Philip Hall. 

John Hinkle. 

Albert Hines. 

William Heffelman. 
William Henman. 
John Hinskey. 

Martin Hale. 

Thomas Jackson. 
George W. Jordon. 
Thomas Minnear. 
George Olden. 

S. E. McManama. 
Nathan Russell. 

John S. Shaw. 

Thomas Smith. 

Daniel Van ate. 

John W. Vandever. 


Co. I. 

Theophilus G. Ailes. 
Demmitt Barker. 
Benjamin Dodds. 
Adam Englehart. 
Pierce Johns. 

Silas Kemp. 

J. G. McClelland. 

B. L. Shackelford. 


Co. K. 

Wm. D. Neal, Capt. 
William Airgood. 
William Baker. 
Oliver P. Bogart. 
Columbus Beeson. 
David C. Baker. 
Samuel Bryan. 
Thomas Baldwin. 
Jesse Babcock. 
Elisha Bogue. 

Isaac 0. Cole. 
Thomas Duncan. 
James Dalton. 

Perry Deweese. 
George Deal. 

Jasper N. Davis. 
Jesse Day. 

William Dodds'. 

E. S. Gallimore. 

F. Hawkins. 

Eli Hardesty. 

H. Hardesty. 
Christian Jelly. 
James A. Knox. 
John E. Kessler. 
Ozias Lambert. 
Martin Line. 
Abraham Lenox. 
Elias Manning. 
Jasper Miller. 
James Moore. 
George W. Quillen. 
George Kidenbo. 
Moses Sturgeon. 
William H. Sturm. 
John Umphrey. 
John Wagner. 
Andrew J. Watson. 
Andrew Willis. 


Co. E. 

Jacob Bland. 


185</( Regiment , 0. V. I. 

Jacob Bogar. J. W. Hogan. 

Jacob Cook. John Shane. 


IN PEACE. 


list Regiment 0. V. /., Co. C. 
Peter L. Haney. 

Jacob W. Miller. 
Wharton S. Woolery. 


118tfi Regiment 0. V.I. 


Co. C. 

Joseph Backman. 
George Baker. 
James H. Clawson. 
Thomas Clawson. 
Andrew Irwin. 
Joseph Kistner. 

H. Tholraier. 

E. Thompson. 


Co. I. 

C. Coulson. 

William Consoliver. 
Frederick Dudy. 
Robert L. Gouge. 
Robert Julian. 

John H. Kessler. 

C. Mellinger. 

Aaron Morgan. 
John M. Stang. 

R. J. Thompson. 

B. F. Walker. 

J. Westfall. 


99 th 

Co. C. 

David L. Brown. 

Christian Botkin. 

G. R. Beeson. 

Perry 0. Babcock. 

Michael Beeman. 

W. H. Cover. 

David Clayton. 

Martin Denman. 

Joel Darnell. 

Joseph Delap. 

Dudenick Dearbolt. 

Frank Irwin. 

Charles 0. Frazier. 

John Fix. 

Henry Flesher. 

William Franklin. 

W. T. Graham. 

John Hartzell. 

John Kizer. 

Andrew King. 

James N. Luckey. 

William McClure. 

Joel Maddox. 

Stewart McElroy. 

John B. Morehead. 

Charles H. McMullen. 

A. Ringelspaugh. 

G. W. Sharp. 

Jerry Sullivan. 

J. T. Voorhees. 

W. R. Wilkinson. 

G. W. Windle. 

Co. H. 

J. L. Goble, Lieut. 


Regiment 0. V. I. 

John August. 

Robert Blakely. 
William Barker. 
Edwin Barker. 

John Collins. 

John Chambers. 

N. F. Cannon. 

Espy C. Dill. 

James R. Dodson. 
George U. Dormire. 
Lafayette Daviss. 

S. Dunsbarger. 

Lewis Haney. 
Jonathan Haven. 
Joseph Hume. 

G. W. Kizer. 

John Mapes. 

James W. Murphy. 
W. H. Ogan. 

Wm. C. Penrod. 
Cyrus H- Russell. 
Charles Streets. 

John S wanders. 
Aaron Swnnders. 
Alfred Swanders. 
John Sch rarer. 

B. F. Stone. 

G. W. Shearer. 

George P. Wilkinson. 
George Weimer. 
Edwin Wooley. 


Co. B. 

John W. Berry. 
David Kizer. 


Public Works. 

Sidney Waterworks. 

The officers of the incorporated village of Sidney feeling the necessity 
of a better protection against the destruction of property by fire, took 
into consideration the purchase of a fire engine of some kind. After 
investigating the utility of the different kinds of engines and appliances 
used for extinguishing fires, they believed that waterworks would be 
of the greatest utility to the town, not only as a protection against fire, 
but for street and household purposes. 

Accordingly, in the winter or spring of 1 873, they made an arrange- 
ment and entered into a contract with B. W. Maxwell to furnish the 
water for said works for a term of fifteen years at $800 per year. Said 
Maxwell agreeing to furnish the full capacity of Mosquito Creek, a 
stream largely supported by springs. The supply of water is sustained 
by two reservoirs, which are supposed to hold a supply for every 
emergency. 

An agreement was made with the Holly Manufacturing Company of 
Lockporl, N. Y., to furnish two engines and water-wheels, with all the 
necessary machinery for the same, for the sura of $10,000, they agreeing 
that the engines should have the power and capacity to throw four one 
and a half-inch streams of water over the highest building in the town of 
Sidney. 

A brick building was erected on the east bank of Miami River for the 
works. The works were put in complete and pipes laid in the fall of 
1873. After the completion of the works a test was made; four streams 
were thrown over the Taylor building and the spire of the Presbyterian 
Church. The works stood the test and proved satisfactory, and were 
accepted. 

There is at the present time 4^ miles of main pipe laid, with 42 fire- 
plugs and 147 hydrants for private use. The main pipe was bought at 
$55 per ton, and was laid down at $5 per ton. The total cost of the 
works, together with the building, pipes, etc., was $55,000. 

L. C. liarkduli, James Lamb, and F. E. Hoover were elected as the 
first board of trustees. L. C. Barkdull had the principal supervision 
during the construction of the works. The present trustees are G. W. 
Hendershott, Pres., J. W. Skilleu, Sect., and Joseph M. Nutt. 

Fire Department. 

The fire department consists of one Ahrens No. 2 Steam Fire Engine, 
four hose and one hook and ladder companies. Each of the hose com- 
panies being located in different parts of the town, and one in the first, 
one in the second, one in the third, and one in the fourth ward. They 
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have four reels and 1500 feet of serviceable hose; also about 1000 feet of 
hose for the steamer. 

These companies are composed of young, energetic, and reliable men, 
who are ever on the alert for the sound of the fire-bell, and are always 
prompt to respond to every call. 

Sidney is as well protected against fires, perhaps, as any town of its 
size in the State. Her waterworks have mains leading to almost every 
part of the town. Her steam fire-engine has access to the canal and 
river, while reservoirs (built expressly for that purpose), can be reached 
at all points not accessible by the waterworks. In from three to five 
minutes from the time the alarm is given, a stream of water can be thrown 
upon almost any building in the town. “ Vigilance” is the motto of every 
fireman. 

Sidney Gaslight Company 

was incorporated as a stock company Jan. 1873. The original petition- 
ers for the incorporation were Conrad Ritter, F. E. Hoover, John H. 
Mathers, N. R. Wyman, J. C. Haines, R. L. Fry, Charles Timeus, and 
L. C. Barkdull. 

The following were the first board of directors : N. R. Wyman, Pres., 
John H. Mathers, Jacob Piper, F. E. Hoover, and H. Guthrie. The 
capital stock subscribed was $16,000, in shares of $25 each. Only about 
$14,000 of this stock was collected. After the completion of the works 
there was found to be an indebtedness of about $8000. This indebted- 
ness was assumed by the stockholders and paid by the revenue of the 
works; no dividends being made by the company for several years. 
Additional pipe was laid from year to year until the capital stock was 
$25,000, consisting of 1000 shares of $25 each. 

The works were completed and put in operation in the fall of 1873, 
since which time they have been in successful operation. There are at 
the present time over three miles of main pipe, 160 meters, 67 street 
lamp-posts. 

The present directors are: L. C. Barkdull, Pres., W. P. Metcalf, 
Treas., D. W. Parapell, H. Thompson and A. J. Robertson ; G. A. Hyde, 
Jr., Sect, and Superintendent. 



Court-House. 

At the A pril election, 1880, the question of building a new court-house 
was submitted to the people of the county, and resulted in a vote of 
2024 for and 1786 against building the same. The old court-house was 
sold to Henry Guckes for $295, he to remove the building by the 10th 
of March, 1881. 

On the 14th of August, 1880, the commissioners entered into a con- 
tract with G. H. Maetzel, architect, of Columbus, O., to furnish plans, 
specifications, detail, and working designs for the contemplated building! 
Maetzel was to have the sole superintendency of the work, and to see that 
all materials were according to specifications. * His compensation was to 
be five per cent, of the whole cost of the structure. The total cost of the 
building was estimated at $140,000, but will largely exceed that amount. 
Original contracts for material and work were let as follows: cast and 
wrought iron -work to H. P. Clough & Co., of Middleton, O., for $30,050; 
brickwork to Henry Guckes, $13,623; carpenter work to John Rouser’ 
$10,086.30; cut stonework to Wittenmeir Bros., $35,500; tin, galvanized’ 
iron, and slating to W. R. Kinnear & Co., $9998; painting and glazing 
to Philip Knapf, $4977 ; plastering and stucco-work to Michael Hayes 
$2900; gas-piping to Andrew Shwartz, $330; plumbing, same, $998- 
drainage, same, $392. The building is located in the centre of the public 
square, Sidney, and at this date, June, 1883, is rapidly nearing comple- 


tion. The site is a beautiful one, and is richly ornamented by forest 
trees, which make it one of the most desirable sites in the State. The 
building is substantially built, very commodious, and will be elegantly 
furnished and finished. Being centrally located in the public square, it 
fronts all the cardinal points. It will be heated by air conducted in 
pipes from the heating building at the rear of the jail. The whole struc- 
ture is theoretically and practically fire-proof. The four corners rise 
into towers, while the central tower, about one hundred and seventy feet 
in height, looks down upon all other buildings and spires within the 
city. It is furnished with a clock which presents a dial on the four sides 
or faces. Each side of the upper square of the building presents the 
emblematic and significant goddess, blindfolded, holding the sword and 
scales of justice. When fully completed it will be the finest structure 
in this section of Ohio. 

Touching the ceremonies at the laying of the corner-stone, July 4, 
1881, we insert the following account furnished the readers of the Shelby 
County Democrat in the issue of July 8th. 

“ The 4th of July in Sidney .” 

“The celebration of the 4 th of July was the most imposing ceremony 
of the kind ever held in Sidney. The laying of the corner-stone was an 
important attraction, and brought a large number of persons from the 
surrounding towns. The ripening fields kept many farmers and their 
families at home, and the horrible tragedy at Washington was discour- 
aging to all who love their country ns they ought, and cast a gloom over 
the celebration which every person felt. There was a fine display of flags 
from offices, stores, and many of the private buildings, and everybody 
felt it a duty to honor the National birthday, notwithstanding its Chief 
Magistrate was approaching death through the relentless act of an assas- 
sin. From early dawn the boys made things lively by using fire-crackers. 
At Heiser’s shop two anvils were improvised, and used in place of firing 
the cannon. Tappe’s Band was on hand early and put in a hard day’s 
work, and the band from Anna came in early. The efficient Committee 
of Arrangements did their work faithfully and were promptly at their 
posts. 

“ The arrival of the train from the west brought in the first delegation 
from a distance — the Union City firemen — a splendid set of boys, who 
are always met with the best feeling by their host of friends in Sidney. 
They were accompanied by the Union City Band, one of the largest and 
best in the State. They were the guests of our firemen, and were met 
at the depot by the firemen of Sidney, Committee, and Tappe’s Band, 
and escorted into town. When the time for the train from the north 
arrived, the Sidney Lodge of Knights of Pythias, accompanied by the 
band, reported at the depot, and after waiting half an hour for a delayed 
train, met the Shawnee Commandery from Lima, and other visiting 
guests from Lima, Wapakoneta, and other points north. They were 
escorted to the square, and the same reception was given to the Coleman 
Commandery from Troy, and other visitors from Troy, Piqua, and other 
points south. The hotels were crowded, and a large number of persons 
went to the M. E. church, where the ladies of the church had provided 
a fine dinner. On the arrival of the train from the east, the Committee 
on Arrangements, accompanied by a band, went to the Bee Line depot 
and received the Bellefontaiue Lodge of Masons, accompanied by the 
Bellefontaine Band. 

“The places of meeting for the different Orders were as follows: 
Knights of Pythias, at their hall over Zinn’s store; Odd Fellows, in 
their hall in Thompson’s building; Shawnee and Coleman Commander- 
ies, in Piper’s Hall ; and Blue Lodge of Masons, in Temperance Hall, 
in Fry’s building. The Lodge from Bellefontaine came in as the pro- 
cession was being formed, and entered it without going to any hall. The 
Masonic Lodges of Shelby County and visiting brethren met with the 
Sidney Lodge; the Firemen met at the headquarters of Valley City No. 
2. Each organization appointed its own marshals, and the whole was 
under the direction of Chief Marshal E. M. Green and his Assistants, J. 
S. Laughlin, W. H. Taylor, E. E. Nutt, J. B. Edgar, and H. M. Lehman. 

“ The following is the order of the procession: Anna Band; County 
and City officials in carriages ; Pioneers in carriages ; Citizens in car- 
riages; Martial Band; Grand Army of the Republic ; Piqua Band; 
Knights of Pythias ; Union City Band ; Fire Department; Odd Fellows; 
Lima Band; Shawnee and Coleman Commanderies; Bellefontaine Baud ; 
Bellefontaine Lodge of Masons; Tappe’s Band and Sidney Lodge No. 
73, Masons, which included the members of Stokes Lodge, at Port Jef- 
ferson, and Epler Lodge, at Jaokson Centre, and visiting members. 

“ The following was the line of march : North on Main Street to Pop- 
lar; East on Poplar to Miami; North on Miami to North; West on 
North to Ohio; South on Ohio to Dallas; East on Dallas to Main; 
North on Main to Poplar; thence to the square, where the ceremonies 
were conducted. 

“The Grand Marshal proclaimed as follows: — 

“By authority of the Most Worshipful Grand Master of Masons in 
the State of Ohio, and in obedience to his order, I do now command and 
require all persons here assembled to preserve silence, and to observe 
due order and decorum during the performance of the ceremonies or Una. 
occasion. 
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“ This was followed with prayer by Grand Chaplain Rev. O. Kennedy, 
and singing by the choir. 

“ The following articles were deposited in a receptacle made in the 
corner-stone : A list of the present officers of the county ; a copy of the 
Constitution and By-laws, and a list of the present members and officers 
of Temperance Lodge No. 73, F. & A. Masons ; a list of the officers and 
members of Stokes Lodge No. 305, F. & A. Masons; a list of the mem- 
bers of Summit Lodge No. 50, Knights of Pythias; and the name of the 
architect, and a list of the names of the contractors and workmen em- 
ployed on the stone and brickwork of the new court-house ; a list of the 
members of Tappe’s Cornet Band ; a copy of the Shelby County Demo- 
crat; a copy of the Sidney Journal; a copy of the Sentinel; a copy of 
the record of the three first sessions of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Shelby County in 1819. 

“The following is a copy of the report of the first three courts in the 
county : The first Court of Common Pleas for Shelby County met in the 
village of Hardin, in Turtle Creek Township, on the 16th day of May, 
1819: President, Judge Jos. H. Crane, of Dayton ; Robert Houston, 
Samuel Marshal, William M. Cecil, Associates: Harvey B. Foote, Clerk. 
The term lasted only one day. The Journal of the Court mentions no 
one as Sheriff. Henry Bacon, of Dayton, was appointed by the Court 
as Prosecuting Attorney. The next term was held Sept. 13th and 14th, 
1819, at same place, by the foregoing named Judges and officers. The 
third term was held at the same place, beginning Dec. 13th, 1819, same 
Judges and officers, and also Daniel V. Dingman as Sheriff. At the close 
of the December term, 1819, the Court ordered the next term to be held 
at the then newly situated county seat, viz., the village of Sidney, where 
the Courts have all been held ever since. 

“ The covering was then lowered to its place with appropriate cere- 
monies by Past Grand Master of the State, A. II. Newcomb, and the 
ceremonies closed with prayer by Grand Chaplain O. Kennedy. 

“ The oration was delivered from the stand erected by A. L. McKin- 
ney, of Troy, and was a brilliant, eloquent address. The ceremonies 
closed about half-past four o’clock. 

“ There was a large crowd in town, including a great many strangers 
.from abroad. The people came in from the country in the afternoon, and 
the city was filled with people. There were not less than five thousand 
people present. The procession was long and made a fine display. Good 
order prevailed throughout the whole day and evening, and every one 
seemed to be gratified with the entire success of the celebration.” 

Shelby County Agricultural Society. 

On the 12th of April, 1839, the Legislature of the State passed “An 
Act to Authorize and Encourage Agricultural Societies in the Several 
Counties in the State and Regulate the Same.” Under this a call was 
made by William Murphy, Esq. (then auditor of the county), for a 
meeting of the county to be held in the court-house, on the 21st of 
August, 1839, to form an agricultural society. 

The meeting was organized by calling Stephen Wilkin to the chair, 
and appointing J. S. Updegraff secretary. At this meeting seventy-one 
names were recorded as members of the society. 

The organization was perfected by the election of the following offi- 
cers: President, H. Thompson; Vice-President, Luke Fish; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, William Fielding; Recording Secretary, W. A. 
Carey; Treasurer, John Shaw. A committee, consisting of George D. 
Leckey, William Fielding, and J. S. Updegraff, was appointed to draft 
a constitution. An adjournment was then had until the second Monday 
in September, at which time a constitution was reported and adopted, 
and 150 copies ordered printed. 

The first annual meeting of the society was held on the 27th day of 
June, 1840, when the following officers were elected: President, Stephen 
Wilkin; Vice-President, James McLean; Treasurer, Samuel Mathers; 
Corresponding Secretary, H. S. Conklin ; Recording Secretary, H. 
Thompson. John Shaw, late treasurer, made his report. Balance in 
the treasury $27.81|. 

A committee was appointed to wait on the county commissioners and 
solicit a donation from them in aid of the society in accordance with 
law. 

On the 8th of October, 1840, the board met at the office of Dr. H. S. 
Conklin, and fixed the time for holding the first county fair on the 17th 
of October, and at the same time prepared a premium list amounting to 
forty-five dollars. 

Among the premiums awarded at this fair was one of $5 to George D. 
Leckey for the best acre of corn, 99? bushels; one to Stephen Wilkin of $2 
for the best ^ bushel of potatoes, 146 bushels; and one to J. II. Kirkin- 
dall, $5, for the best stallion, Tuckahoe. At tins fair there were twenty- 
six premiums awarded. The record shows that the fair was considered 
a success, and augured well for the future success of the society, and 
that Shelby County was destined to take a prominent rank among the 
grain-growing and stock-raising counties of our flourishing Miami 
Valley. 

The second annual meeting was held at the court-house on the 12th 
of June, 1841, when the following officers were elected: President, Ben- 
jamin Fulton; Vice-President, David Reynolds; Treasurer, H. Thomp- 


son; Recording Secretary, William Murphy; and Corresponding Sec- 
retary, J. S. Updegraff. 

The second annual fair was held at Sidney September 28th and 29th. 
The list of premiums at this fair amounted to fifty-two dollars. 

The prediction made by the secretary at the first fair was not realized, . 
for we find that there were but two fairs held under that organization ; 
and that on the 9th day of August, 1845, a meeting was held at the 
court-house for the purpose of reviving the society (a period of four 
years having elapsed since a fair was held). But we cannot learn that 
an organization was completed until April, 1851, when a constitution 
was reported and adopted, and an election for officers was held under 
it, as follows: President, Irwin Nutt; Vice-President, H. Walker; Sec- 
retary, J. P. Ilaggott; Treasurer, T. Stephenson. The fair for this 
year was held October 15, 1851. 

March 26, 1852, the annual meeting was held, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Irwin Nutt; Vice-President, Curtis Kel- 
sey; Secretary, J. P. Haggott; Treasurer, Thomas Stephenson. 

At a meeting of the board held in August, it was resolved to have but 
one day of fair, as there was a show advertised for one of the days of 
the fair. This fair was held on the 28th of September. The exhibition 
of stock was very good. Twenty-three premiums were awarded on horses, 
fourteen on neat cattle, with a fair display of sheep, hogs, farm products, 
and miscellaneous articles. 

At a meeting on the 6th of December, 1852, the treasurer made his 
report: Receipts $186, $67 of which had been received from the county ; 
$73.59 paid for premiums; balance in treasury, $112.41. An election 
for officers was held: President, W. J. Thirkield; Vice-President, Sam. 
Stephenson; Secretary, S. Alexander Leckey ; Treasurer, T. Stephenson. 

The third annual fair was held on the 5th and 6th days of October, 
1853, on the grouuds west of Sidney (known as the Jordan property), 
then owued by Dr. H. S. Conklin. There were 181 premiums awarded 
at this exhibition, consisting of silver cups, money, and diplomas. A 
greater display and variety of domestic and miscellaneous articles were 
on exhibition than at any previous fair held in the county. The display 
of poultry was the largest that had been seen in the county. A premium 
was awarded to Dr. Conklin' for a fine specimen of rat terrier dog. 

December 6, 1853, the following were elected officers: President, Col. 
J-. W. Carey; Vice-President, Hugh McElroy; Secretary, S. Alexander 
Leckey; Treasurer, W. J. Thirkield. 

April 22, 1854, the board met. The constitution was amended fixing 
the second day of the fair for the election of officers. 

The fourth annual fair was held October 12th and 13th, on the grounds 
of B. VV. Maxwell, east of the river. A fine display of thoroughbred 
cattle was exhibited by Dr. Thirkield, Spense, J. W. Carey, and others. 
An election of officers was held during this fair, which resulted as fol- 
lows: President, A. F. Munger; Vice-President, H. Walker; Secretary, 
VV. P. Stowell; Treasurer, W. J. Thirkield. 

The fifth annual fair was held on the grounds of I. T. Fulton, on the 
4th and 5th‘days of October, 1855. There does not seem to have been 
the same interest taken at this time that there had previously been, for 
we find that this was the last fair held for several years, or until 1860, 
when the present independent society was organized, under the name of 
the Shelby County Agricultural Institute. 

The grounds now owned by the Institute were purchased from W. P. 
Reed and J. L. Thirkield, as administrators of the estate of W. J. Tliir- 
kiekl, deceased, and contain twenty acres. Deeds were made on the 
12th day of November, 1860, to John H. Mathers, S. Alexander Leckey, 
James A. Wells, 1. F. Fulton, and J. C. Coe, as trustees for the Insti- 
tute. For the payment of the purchase-money' and the improvement of 
the ground there were 229 shares of stock subscribed, at $10 per share, 
by 222 persons, on which had been paid $2299.15, leaving a balance on 
slock subscribed and unpaid $290 85. From the above it will be seen 
that the grounds are not the property of the county, but belong to indi- 
viduals who have invested their money for the purpose of furnishing a 
place for the accommodation of the agricultural and mechanical indus- 
tries of the county to exhibit their productions, and from which the 
stockholders have^ never received one cent in the shape of dividends or 
interest on the investment — the annual receipts from fairs having been 
expended in the improvement and beautifying of the grounds, and much 
more is required at this time to make further improvements that must 
be made. 

At the first election in 1860 for officers of the Institute the following 
were elected: President, James. A. Wells; Vice-President, E. Lytle; 
Secretary, S. Alexander Leckey; Treasurer, John Duncan. 

The first annual fair was held on the 4th, 5th, and 6th days of October. 
At the second election in 1861 the same officers were re-elected, and the 
second annual fair was held on the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th days of October. 
At the election in 1862 the same officers were re-elected, and the third 
annual fair was held on September 30th, October 1st, 2d, and 3d. At 
the election in 1863 the same officers were re-elected, with James I. 
Elliott as secretary. 

The fourth annual fair was held in October, 1863. At the election in 
1864 the following officers were elected: President, E. Lytle; Vice- 
President, H. M. Reed; Treasurer, John Duncan; Secretary, A. B. C. 
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Hitchcock. The fifth annual fair was held on the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of September. On the 16th of January, 1864, J. A. Lamb was elected 
trustee to supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of I. T. Fulton. 
January 21, 1865, at the annual election the same officers were continued, 
and the annual fair held in October. J. C. Coe tendered his resignation 
as trustee, and Edmund Lytle was elected to supply the vacancy. The 
annual fair was held in October. January 20, 1866, the following were 
elected officers: President, William Shinn; Vice-President, James A. 
Wells; Treasurer, John Duncan; Secretary, A. B. C. Hitchcock. The 
annual fair was held in October, 1867. The same officers were elected. 
At the annual meeting in 1868 the following were elected: President, 
John Duncan; Vice-President, W. A. Carey; Secretary, J. S. Read; 
Treasurer, O. J. Taylor. At the annual meeting in 1869 the following 
were elected: President, J. A. Wells; Vice-President, J. R. Kendall, 
with secretary and treasurer as before. The tenth annual fair was held 
in October. At the election in 1870 the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. R. Kendall; Vice-President, Morris Honnell; secretary and 
treasurer same as before. The eleventh lair was held in October. In 
1871 the following were elected: President, J. R. Kendall; Vice-Presi- 
ednt, Morris Honnell; Treasurer, L. E. Mathers; Secretary, H. B. 
Blake. The twelfth annual fair was held in October. In 1872 the fol- 
lowing were elected: President, R. Joslin; Vice-President, D. M. Line; 
Treasurer, L. E. Mathers; Secretary, J. S. Read. The thirteenth annual 
fair was held in October. In 1873 the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. Joslin; Vice-President, S. Alexander Leckey; Treasurer, C. C. 
Weaver; Secretary, J. S. Read. Iu 1874 the officers were: President, 
S. A. Leckey; Vice-President, M. Honnell; Treasurer, 0. 0. Mathers; 
Secretary, J. S. Read. 

The fifteenth annual fair was held Sept. 22d. 23d, 24th, and 25th, 1874. 
At the election held Jan. 1875, the following officers were elected: Pres., 
Francis Bailey; Vice-Pres., Morris Honnell; Treas., 0. 0. Mathers; 
Sect., J. S. Read. 

The sixteenth annual fair was held Sept. 21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1875. 
Officers elected Jan. 15, 1876: Pres., Francis Bailey; Vice-Pres., M. 
Honnell; Treas., John Duncan; Sect., J. S. Read. 

The seventeenth annual fair was held Sept. 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d, 

1876. Officers elected Jan. 20, 1877 : Pres., S. Alex. Leckey ; Vice-Pres., 
Ed. E. Nutt; Treas, C. C. Weaver; Sect., J. S. Read. 

The eighteenth annual fair was held Sept. 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th, 

1877. The total amount of receipts for the eighteenth annual fair from 
all sources was $2081.28. Total disbursements were $2084.94, leaving 
a deficit of $3.66. The election for officers for the year 1878 resulted as 
follows: Pres., S. Alex. Leckey; Vice-Pres., Ed. E. Nutt; Treas., C. C. 
Weaver; Sect., J. S. Read. 

The nineteenth annual fair was held Oct. 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1878. 
The total number of entries made in the different classes was 1320, an 
advance of more than fifty per cent, over that of the year before, show- 
ing that the Institute was at this time in a flourishing condition. The 
result of the election held Jan. 18, 1879, was the re-election of all the 
officers of the preceding year. 

The time of the twentieth annual fair was Sept. 30th and Oct. 1st, 2d, 
and 3d. Th<5 total number of entries made at the twentieth annual fair 
was 1618. Total receipts from all sources $2590.08. This included 
$106.63 in treasury from the last year. Total disbursements $2160.30, 
leaving a balance of $419.76 in treasury. At the election held Jan. 17, 
1880, the same officers were elected as those of the preceding year. 

The time of the twenty -first fair was the last three days of Sept and 
the first of Oct. 1880. 

This year, 1880, the Institute purchased six and a half acres of ground 
in addition to their former grounds, for which they paid the sum of $1300. 
The number of acres in the grounds at this date was twenty-six and a 
half. Cash value of the grounds and improvements was $8000. 

Sept. 6, 1880, S. Alex. Leckey, the president of the Institute, died. By 
his death the society lost one of its most efficient members. Appropriate 
resolutions were passed in honor of his memory, and the same were re- 
corded in the secretary’s book. 

At a meeting held Jan. 15, 1881, the following officers were elected: 
Pres., Morris Honnell; Vice-Pres., Daniel Staley; Treas., O. J. Taylor; 
Sect., fl. Guthrie 

The time of holding the twenty-second fair was Sept. 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and 30th. During the year 1881 the institute purchased one and a half 
acres of land adjacent to their grounds, for which they paid the sum of 
$325. The receipts for the fair held in Sept. 1881, were as follows: 
Received from sale of tickets, $2190 ; entrance fees, $209 ; received from 
State, $120.68; balance from last year, $180.77 ; from all other sources, 
$593.40 ; making a grand total of $3293.85. Total disbursements, $2433.22. 
Balance in treasury, $860.63. At the election for officers for the year 
1882 the same persons were re-elected of the year previous. 

The twenty-third annual fair was held Sept. 26th, 27th, 28th, and 
29th. This was one of the most successful fairs ever held in the county, 
although the weather was very unfavorable, raining every day. The 
entries in all the departments (excepting that of fruit) were better than 
those of any previous year. The general attendance was better, and 
it is safe to say that if the weather had been favorable the receipts of 


the fair would have exceeded those of the year previous by from $500 to 
$1000. The total receipts for this fair were $3061.71. Balance on hand 
from previous year, $860.63. Total, $3922.34. Disbursements for the 
year, $3545.03. 

At the aunual meeting of the society held Jan 1882, a resolution was 
offered to prohibit the sale of ale, beer, and wine on the fair grounds. 
This resolution met with some opposition, but was adopted by the board. 
The year previous they had received for the permit of the eating-house 
and the sale of beer, ale, and wine the sum of $135. This year they 
could get no offer for the privilege of an eating-house. It accordingly 
was given to the ladies of the First Presbyterian Church of Sidney 
free of charge, who made a success of it and gave universal satisfaction. 

A noticeable feature at this fair was the quietness and good behavior 
of the large crowd of people in attendance. No drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct was seen. This proved, not only to the board of directors but 
to all who were there, that beer, ale, and wine are not essential to the suc- 
cos8 of a fair in Shelby County. 

The election for officers held Jan. 1883, resulted as follows: Pres., 
Daniel Staley; Vice-Pres., Isaac Betts; Sect., Harvey Guthrie; Treas., 
O. J. Taylor. 

Business. 

Stone Bridge Grain Elevator. Nutt Bros. 

This enterprise was originally known as the Stone Bridge Warehouse, 
the building of which was erected in 1858 by Mathers & McGrew, and 
was a two story frame 70 by 70 feet, but without an elevator. It was first 
sold to J. F. Frazier, next to Frank Levering, again to J. R. Kendall, 
and finally to Kendall & Conroy. In 1871 it became the property of 
Forsyth, Nutt & Co.; but two years later E. E. Nutt purchased the 
interest of all his partners, attached a steam elevator, added a story to 
the building and a drive-way through the centre on the ground floor. 
About a year later Mr. Nutt associated his brothers in the business, and 
the firm style became Nutt Bros., the members being E. E., J. N., and 
J. M. Nutt. The building has a capacity of about 50,000 bushels; the 
annual handling of grain amounting to about 150,000 bushels. This 
showing assumes extra proportions wheu it is remembered there are 
thirteen other grain-dealing establishments within the county outside of 
Sidney. 

Sidney Grain Elevator. Moore & Marshall. 

The building used by this firm was erected about 1849 by Lamb & 
Zinn, but in 1853 it was converted into a steam flouring mill with six 
run of stones, by Mathers, McGrew & Co., who operated until about 
1862. At this date it was reconverted into an elevator. It was after- 
ward operated as an elevator until 1878 by J. B. Wilkin, who removed 
the milling machinery. It then passed through the hands of John Hart, 
H. M. Reed, and finally came in possession of W. R. Moore in 1875. 
Its style then became the Sidney Steam elevator, and an addition 24 by 55 
feet was made to the main building, the dimensions of the whole building 
being now 55 by 82 £ feet and two stories high. In 1876 T. J. Orbison 
bought a half interest, and the firm became Orbison & Moore. About 
a year later Mr. Moore repurchased the whole interest, and operated 
alone until 1879, when he sold a one-half intevest to O. S. Marshall, since 
which time the firm style has been Moore & Marshall. In 1880 addi- 
tions were made to both the building and the machinery. 

Hardware. 0. J. Taylor. 

0. J. Taylor commenced the hardware business in 1854 under the firm, 
name of McLain & Taylor, and continued under this style until 1856. 
First opened in the old Piper building, but in November moved into the 
room now occupied by G. C. Kelsey, and three years later to that now 
occupied by the German American Bank. In 1863 left here and moved 
into a building on Main Street. In 1859 the firm became Taylor & Ste- 
phenson, and in 1864, Taylor & Bro. In 1881 Mr. O. J. Taylor assumed 
sole proprietorship. In 1873 he erected a building 50 by 120 feet, on the 
corner of Main and Poplar, facing on Main. It contains two storerooms 
on first floor ; the second floor is used for offices, and the third floor as 
an opera hall with a seating capacity of about 1000 persons. The lower 
corner room is 100 by 25, with an iron room to the rear 22 by 66 feet — 
these being used as hardware sales and storeroom by Mr. Taylor, who 
carries a stock of from $18,000 to $20,000 at all times. 

Pork House. G. F. Yenney. 

The proprietor of this establishment came as a grocer from Piqua in 
1863 and opened a grocery in Sidney, with which he was connected until 
1875. In 1865 he commenced the pork-packing business, having erected 
a main building 40 by 60 feet, an addition 20 by 60, and other buildings 
of a shed character. About 2800 hogs are slaughtered annually, which 
gives employment to about twenty-five men. In connection with this 
house the proprietor keeps a meat market in Sidney, where meats ol all 
kinds are constantly on sale. Aside from the demands of this market, 
his pork is packed and shipped, to a greater or less extent, all over the 
country. 
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Buggies and Spring Wagons. 

In March, 1876, W. M. Hall established a buggy and spring wagon 
salesroom in Sidney, but kept enlarging his stock until it embraces 
wagons, reapers, mowers, and portable steam-engines. At present he 
handles the Haydock, Emerson & Fisher, Lewis Cook, Anderson, Harris 
& Co., and United States Buggy Co.’s buggies, as well as the best man- 
ufacture of wagons in the market. His agricultural machinery and im- 
plement stock embrace the best makes of the various machines or im- 
plements. To all this stock he also added firebrick, cement, fireclay, 
and stove-flues. He is doing a Very extensive and successful business. 

Nursery. 

In 1855 George Hemm started a small nursery in South Sidney, where 
may now be found elegant and opulent residences. In a few years his 
business had assumed such proportions that he was compelled to seek 
greater elbow-room, and so moved out to the “ Blair” farm. His business 
kept swelling, and he kept increasing his area until he now has 280 acres. 
Twenty -five acres within the city limits are planted in fruit and ornamental 
trees; while he has about 300,000 trees and shrubs of different kinds; 
and roses of the choicest varieties may be found lending a charm at 
almost every turn on his lands. Having made a special study of his 
business, he has been enabled to produce some happy results from expe- 
rimental cultivation. 

Citizens' Bank. 

This institution was organized July 15, 1870, and has since been in 
successful management. The original stockholders were : J. H. Math- 
ers, L. E. Mathers, Edward Smith, William Johnston, J. A. Lamb, 
Jacob Piper, Samuel Rice, John Barkalow, Hugh Thompson, C. L. 
Pomeroy, James Murray, George Hemm, L. Marx, W. L. Alfele, and 
Kindall & Conroy. The capital stock was $34,000, which was a few 
years later increased to $82,100. 

First Board of Directors: J. A. Lamb, President; L. E. Mathers, 
Cashier; John Mathers, William Johnston, and Samuel Rice. 

Present Board: J. A. Lamb, President; W. A. Graham, Cashier; 
S. Carey Cummings, Assistant Cashier; Hugh Thompson, William 
Johnston, O. O. Mathers, and William P. Medcalf. 

Classified Business Interests. 

Manufactories: Sidney Steel Scraper Co., American Steel Scraper Co., 
and Slusser & McLean, Steel Scraper Co.; Sidney Agricultural Works; 
P. Smith, Bro. & Co. Machine Works and Foundry; Eagle Plow Works; 
Sidney Plow Works; Sidney Pinning Mills and Lumber Yard; J. F. 
Black, Planing Mills and Lumber Yard; “ D” Handle Factory; Excel- 
sior Works; J. M. Blue, Sawmill and Lumber Yard; Flax Mill; Sidney 
Lime Kiln; J. S. Crozier, Carriage Factory; A. Miller, Carriage Fac- 
tory; Sidney Marble Works; Shea & Buell, Marble Works; Sidney 
Wheel Works; New York Spoke Works; Sidney Hub and Spoke Fac- 
tory; J. Dan, Hub and Spoke Works; Automatic Vise Works; Collar 
and Fly Net Factory; John Wagner’s Brewery. 

Dry Goods: N. C. Deweese, William Piper, Wilkinson & Graham, I. 
H. Thedieck, E. Zinn & Co., Moehring Bros. 

Hardware: Wagner & Son, O. J. Taylor, Kah & Rostron. 

Stoves and Tinware: Gould & Fruckey, L. J. Buyler, Kah & Ros- 
tron. 

Boots and Shoes: W. B. Forsyth. C. Frey, B. C. Bennett, Fares & 
Miumford, George Kah & Son, Burkhart & Sons, W. It. Horner. 

Druggists: H. W. Thompson, Wilson & Ayers, Clemans Amann, H. 

B. Blake. 

Books and Stationery: H. W. Thompson, Wilson & Ayers, C. W. 
McKee 

Clothing: Abe Herzstam, E. C. Bush, A. Mayer & Son, Eagle Cloth- 
ing House. 

Notions and Fancy Goods: H. H. Loth & Co., I. B. Detwiler. 

News Dealers: Charles Rogers, C. F. Iliekok. 

Groceries and Produce: G. L. Bush, S. D. Voress, J. Piper, Jr., T. 
L. Robinson, A. Kline, Schafer & Albers, R. Murray, J. C. Haines, L. 
Ewing, R. Joslin & Son, W. A. Rhinebart, G. B. Sterline, J. P. Clark, 

C. Timeus, Piper & Son, H. Bird, Crusey & Bro., E. Storr. 

Millinery: Mrs. Dewey, E. Wight, Clara E. Fry, Mrs. Weingartner, 

Mrs. E. McNutt, Miss E. Callahan. 

Bakeries: Charles Timeus, J. Piper, Jr., Schafer & Albers, R. Mur- 
ray, Ed. Storr, Grusse & Bro. 

Restaurants: W. II. Barber, George Brenner. 

Furniture and Undertaking; Louis Grimm, Jacob Menerges, Salm 
Morton & Co. 

Jewelry: C. W. McKee, C. Sehwerer, W. O. Amann, J. Kirchdoerffer. 

Butchers: J. F. Schnub, ML Wagner, George Yenney, Busstetter & 
Weingartner, J. Weingartner & Son. 

Agricultural Implements: John Valentine, Clark & Partington, 
Price & Epler, and W. M. Hall. 

Photographers: C. W. Vandegrift, W. S. Fish. 


Musical Instruments: William Pfeil, C. W. McKee, C. Sehwerer, 
W. O. Amann. 

Hotels: M. S. Barber’s Florentine Hotel; H. H. Elliott’s Burnett 
House; Bush’s Bush Hotel; D. W. Reese’s Reese House. 

Livery Stables: Clay R. Joslin, Musselman & Wharton, L. Robins, 
McClure & Johnston. 

Cigar Manufacturers: C. C. Sollenberger, H. S. Schultz, John Pfeil, 
A. Scherer. 

Grain Elevators: Stone Bridge Grain Elevator; Sidney Grain Ele- 
vator. 

Harness Makers: George Hendershott,. James E. Irwin, Chism & 
Bausman. 

Banks: German American; Citizens’. 

Barbers: Christopher Dickas & Son, Charles Lawrence, Charles 
Pefferle. 

Insurance and Real Estate: J. S. Laughlin, Samuel McCullough, 
Bunnelle & Huddle, G. C. Anderson (ins.), C. Arbogast (real est.), Dan. 
Cochlin (ins.), J. W. Curd (ins.). 

Saloons: William Shine, A. C. Alge, Ben. B. Amann, Mary Brice, J. 
L. Bush, Edward Crusey, Barbary Holder, J. C. A. Herstein, Emert 
Hays, Dennis Mulvihill, G. W. Moeller, Lewis Pfaadt, J. T. Riordon, 
J. M. Scott, George Schafer, Henry Steinle, Wagner House, Frank 
Shillmiller, H. J. Taylor, Charles Wolf, Joseph Weingartner, Nicholas 
Wallace, L. Zimpfber. 

Wholesale Liquors: Charles Timeus, G. C. Kelsey, A. C. Alge. 

Attorneys: H. Wilson, D Oldham, N. R. Burress, J. M. Staley, S. L. 
Wicoff, E. L. Hoskins, G. A. Marshall, W. D. Davies, J. S. Conklin, J. 
C. Rovon, J. McKercher, J. E. McCullough, A. J. Rebstock, T. J. Mc- 
Sweney, J. E. Way, S. J. Hatfield. 

Physicians: H. S. Conklin, W. R. Keve, H. S. Conklin, Jr., H. E. 
Beebe, S. M. Collins, P. B. Beeman, A. Reddish, C. E. Johnston, D. II. 
Silvers, A. Wilson, C. W. Carroll, B. M. Sharp, J. D. Geyer. 

Dentists: B. D. Wikoff, C. B. Orbison, J. A. Throckmorton. 

Churches: Methodist Episcopal, D. G. Strong, Pastor; Presbyterian, 
R. McCaslin, Pastor; United Presbyterian; Baptist; German Lutheran; 
German Evangelical; Reformed; German Methodist Episcopal; Catho- 
lic; Colored Baptist. 

Lodges: Temperance Lodge No. 73 F. & A. M. ; Sidney Chapter; 
Sidney Council; I. O. O. F. No. 60; Osceola Encampment; Sidney 
Temple Patriarchar Circle; Summit Lodge K. of P.; Neal Post No. 62 
G. A. R. 

Newspapers: Weekly Valley Sentinel and Daily Sentinel, Democratic, 
J. T. Hearn, Editor and Proprietor; Shelby County Democrat , Demo- 
cratic, Gen’l J. O. Amos, Editor and Proprietor; Sidney Journal , Re- 
publican, Trego & Binkley, Proprietors. 

Newspapers. 

The Shelby County Democrat was established by William Ramsey in 
•1849. The first issue was published on the first of January of that year. 
It was then called the Democratic Yeoman. Mr Ramsey continued its 
publication for about two years, when he died, and the paper passed into 
the hands of S. Alexander Leekey. On the 30th of January, 1 852, under 
Mr. Leckey’s management, the name of the paper was changed to Shelby 
Democrat. It was subsequently changed to Shelby County Democrat , 
but the exact time when it assumed the present name cannot be ascer- 
tained. During the time that Mr. Leekey had charge of the paper he 
took in partnership with him A. M. Hollabaugh, and in 1856 he sold his 
interest to Mr. Hollabaugh. Mr. Hollabaugh ran the paper a short time, 
and sold it to J. M. Miller, who only managed it a short time, and sold 
it to A. M. Dumbaugh. Mr. Dumbaugh did not succeed in the paper, 
and it was purchased in 1858 by A. Kaga, who came from Tiffin. Mr. 
Kaga was then a young man, and he made the paper an excellent one. 
In 1861 he went into the army, first as a three-month soldier, and after- 
ward as captain of a company in the 20th regiment. For a time after 
he went into the service the Democrat was run for him by a committee 
of Democrats. In the early part of 1862 Gen’l Thomas L. Young pur- 
chased the Democrat , and published it until October, 1862, whi n he 
went into the 118th regiment as major, and the paper again was taken 
charge of by a committee of Democrats, and placed under the manage- 
ment of W. N. Skidmore. In the summer of 1x63 McGonagle & Lewis, 
of Cambridge, Ohio, purchased the paper, and it was published by them 
until 1871, when H. Hume bought out the interest of Mr. Lewis, and he 
and McGonagle published it until April 1, 1874, when J. S. Van Valk- 
enburg, then a member of the Constitutional Convention from Sandusky 
County, purchased the paper, and placed it under the editorial charge of 
W. N. Skidmore until the close of the Constitutional Convention, when 
he took control himself. Mr. Van Valkenburg died in December, 1875, 
and, on the 28th day of January, 1876, James O. Amos purchased the 
Democrat from O. O. Mathers, the administrator, and has been the edi- 
tor and proprietor ever since. During the time Van Valkenburg owned 
the paper he enlarged it from a twenty-eight to a thirty-two column 
paper, and afterwards to a thirty-six column paper. On the first of 
February, 1882, Mr. Amos changed the size from a four page to au 
eight-page paper, with fifty-six in place of thirty-six columns. 
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Under Mr. Amos’s management it has largely increased its circula- . 
tion, and ranks as' one of the best and most enterprising papers in 
Northwestern Ohio. It has always been true to the principles of the 
Democratic party. 

The Valley Sentinel . — The first number of this paper was issued Sep- 
tember 1, 1880, by John T. Hearn and Van B. Baker. The latter gen- 
tleman retired from the paper after the second number was issued, and 
it has been under the management of Mr. Hearn, the present proprietor, 
since thnt time. The paper was started in response to a popular demand, 
and the fact that the Sentinel has grown in circulation and influence, 
with a large subscription list and a liberal advertising patronage, is evi- 
dence that there was an opening for the paper. The Sentinel is Demo- 
cratic in politics, but has always been noted for fairness and caudor 
in treating political questions. 

March 12, 1883, the proprietor of the Sentinel issued the first number 
of the Baity Sentinel, and that too has proved a success. It has re- 
ceived a generous support from the business men of Sidney, and its 
subscription list has been quite satisfactory to the publisher. The 
establishment of a daily paper in a town like Sidney is no ordinary 
event, and requires no small amount of nerve, but its success would 
indicate that its publisher had the judgment to perceive that the people 
would support his enterprise if it proved worthy of support. 

The Sidney Journal , the oldest paper in the county, was established 
by J. Smith in 1832. Smith appears to have been an eccentric individual, 
and it is said he frequently walked from Sidney to Cincinnati, a distance 
of ninety -eight miles, where he purchased his paper and carried it to 
Sidney on his back. About 1842 the paper passed into the hands of 
William Armstrong and became the Bugle-blast of Freedom The name 
afterward became the Aurora. A little later it became the Herald , and 
was published by Clinton Edwards until 1851. It next appeared as the 
Sidney Banner, and was published by J. P. Haggott about two years, 
when it was purchased by Samuel H. Matthews, who changed its name 
to the Sidney Journal, under which title it is still published. In 1861 
it passed into the hands of P. A. Ogden, and was subsequently edited 
by J. H. McElroy, J. Dubois, and Bliss & Adgate. In 1869 it came into 
the possession of the present proprietors, Messrs. Trego & Binkley. The 
Journal is an eight-page paper, ably edited, and Republican iu politics. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Hon. Patrick Gaines Goode. 

This name is found not only in judicial records of Ohio, but also in 
the legislative records of the Nation. Judge Goode was born in Prince 
Edwards County, Va., May 10, 1798, and came to Ohio, near Xenia, 
with his father in 1805. Here he worked on a farm until sixteen years 
of age, when he entered the classical school of Professor Espy at Xenia. 
Three years later he followed the same instructor to Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he remained about two years, and then removed to Lebanon, 
Warren County, and began the study of law under Judge Collett. At 
the age of twenty-three he was admitted to the Lebanon bar, which then 
boasted of such legal lights as Thomas Corwin, Benjamin Collett, and 
other advocates of celebrity. Removing to Madison, Indiana, he entered 
upon the practice of law, but in 1828 he moved to Liberty, Indiana, and 
again in 1831 to Sidney, Ohio. At the latter place he stepped to the 
front rank of his profession, but as the country was yet new, he devoted 
a portion of his time to teaching. About the year 1832 he was appointed 
agent of the State Sabbath-school Society, for Shelby and the counties 
north of it. For several months he was zealously engaged in this field, 
organizing Sabbath-schools and otherwise laboring in the interests of 
the society’s cause. In 1833 he was elected to the Ohio House, and 
was honored by a re-election the following year. In 1835 he was a can- 
didate for the Ohio Senate and received the certificate of election ; but 
as a number of votes for his opponent, Colonel Hunt, had been thrown 
out on technical grounds, the judge refused to claim the office to which 
he did not believe himself fairly elected. The following year he was 
elected to Congress from a district extending from Dayton to Toledo, 
and comprising fourteen counties. He was twice re-elected, but after the 
redistricting of the State he refused to be a candidate for a fourth term. 
In Congress he was an indefatigable worker, and received great praise 
from his constituents for his successful labors in behalf of improvements 
in the Maumee Valley. In 1844 the sixteenth judicial district was cre- 
ated, and was composed of Shelby and Williams, with all intervening 
counties, ten in number. Judge Goode was elected President Judge of 
this district by the General Assembly, for seven years, when the district 
was remodelled and the old constitution was superseded by the new. 
He then resumed the practice of law at Sidney, but finally abandoned 
this profession to enter the ministry. In 1855 the M. E. Conference 
gave him a temporary appointment to fill a vacancy, and the next year 
he was regularly appointed, so that by 1857 his full time was devoted to 
Gospel duties. In the fall of 1862 he attended the conference at Green- 
ville, Darke County, where, owing to his knowledge of parliamentary 
law, he was burdened by grave responsibilities. These, taken in con- 
nection with the arduousness of his preceding labors, seem to have over- 
taxed his endurance, for he only survived the conference about two 


weeks, his death occurring at his home, October 7, 1862. On July 3, 
1832, he was united in marriage with Miss Mary, daughter of Benjamin 
and Catherine Whiteman, near Clifton, Greene County, 0. They had 
three children, of whom two survived childhood. These were Catherine, 
who married Wm. McCullough, of Sidney, 0., and Benjamin W., who 
married Miss Anna S. Evans, of Franklin, O. Judge Goode was a lover 
of books, a classical scholar, and an earnest, persuasive advocate. In 
all the stations and relations of life he won the confidence and esteem 
of the constituency which he served and the people who had oppor- 
tunities of knowing him. Everywhere he was given credit for high- 
mindedness and a keen perception of justice, whether in the halls of Con- 
gress, on the bench, or in the pulpit. As a lawyer, too, he was said to 
have arisen above the abuses of that profession, and to have relied, not 
upon trickery or technicality, but upon the broader principles of fairness 
and justice. At the establishment of the Ohio Wesleyan University at 
Delaware, he became a member of the board of college trustees, and held 
the same relation to the institution up to the time of his death. As 
nearly as we can to-day estimate his life-work and individual character, 
we feel safe in saying he shed a lustre upon Shelby County, and is en- 
titled to the grateful veneration of the people not only of this county, 
but throughout that larger field to which his work and influence ex- 
tended. 


Hon. Benjamin Le Fevre, M.C. 

This gentleman needs but little introduction to the people of Ohio, 
less to the people of the 4th Congressional district, and none to the 
people of Shelbj' County, where it may be said he is familiarly known 
to every man, woman, and child. He is one of those large and genial 
individuals who can adapt himself to almost all the conditions incident 
to the organization of political forces. Although he lays no claims to 
ability as a public expounder of the principles of statesmanship of as an 
orator, he is possessed of that ease of manner and agreeableness of 
address which are calculated to make friends as they come in contact 
with the people. He belongs to an old family, and was born in Salem 
Township, October 8, 1838. During youth he worked on his father’s 
farm, and did his reading largely at night by the light of a burning knot. 
During the school years he attended the log school-house until thirteen 
years of age, when he entered the Sidney school, then taught by a Mr. 
Arnott, in the old Presbyterian Church. After about a year’s study 
here he worked along at farm labors until 1856, when he began teaching 
during the winter seasons and working and studying during the summer. 
He afterwards attended Miami University about three years and read law 
with Smith & Cummings, of Sidney, and in the mean time taught school 
to defray his expenses. He entered the army as a private in the Benton 
Cadets, and served through the Missouri campaign of Generals Fremont 
and Seigel, and was mustered out of the service at St. Louis in the 
spring of 1862, the Secretary of War having decided against the regu- 
larity of the organization. After the forced march at Springfield, Mo., 
he was promoted to 6th corporal upon the recommendation of Capt. Thos. 
L. Young, since Governor of Ohio. He next entered the 99th Ohio at 
Lima, and at the organization was promoted to adjutant, and served 
through the Kentucky campaign. At the battle of Stone River, upon 
recommendation of brigade, division, corps commanders, and General 
Rosecranz, he was promoted major, and served with the regiment in 
all its campaigns about Chattanooga. When the 99th and 50th Ohio 
regiments were consolidated he was retained as major of the consolidated 
regiment, and was mustered out at Salisbury, S. C., in the summer of 
1865, after the surrender of Johnson. After final discharge at Camp 
Dennison, Ohio, he returned home, and, after a spirited contest, was 
nominated by the Democrats as representative in the Ohio General 
Assembly, to which office he was elected. While serving in this posi- 
tion he took an active interest in legislation, and devoted his energies to 
the passage of the free pike bill, which had been introduced by the Hon. 
James Hall, of Toledo. He was then the youngest member of the 65th 
and 66th General Assemblies. While serving in the Legislature he was 
nominated for Secretary of State by the Democrats, but suffered defeat, 
with his ticket, as the Republicans carried the State by about 40,000 
majority. At the close of his House term, he was appointed Governor 
of Washington Territory by President Johnson, but on account of his 
youth the appointment was withdrawn, and he was appointed Consul to 
Neuremberg, Germany, in the spring of 1867. After his return to the 
United States he spent a few months in various interests, and was finally 
employed by Col. Thos. A. Scott to look after the revenue cases of that 
gigantic corporation, the Pennsylvania Railroad. During the period he 
was with this corporation he organized the First National Bank of Lima, 
and held the office of vice-president of the institution about six years. 
His resignation of the position he held with the P. R. R. was caused by 
his nomination to the 46th Congress by his home district. The contest 
for this nomination was one of the fiercest ever waged in a mass conven- 
tion in this State, and lasted three days and three nights. On the 218th 
ballot Le Fevre was nominated by a majority of one and one-half vote. 
The contest was embittered and acrimonious, and from it sprang crimi- 
nation and recrimination. Still Le Fevre was elected at the general 
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election, although by a greatly reduced vote. Entering Congress, he 
served on the committee on agriculture and the committee on military 
affairs, and introduced the first House bill for the suppression of con- 
tagious diseases among domestic animals. He also introduced 'the reso- 
lution providing for a department of agriculture and was made chairman 
of the committee. Espousing the cause of the soldiers, lie introduced 
bills for the equalization of soldiers’ bounties. His old district was 
composed of the counties of Shelby, Darke, Auglaize, Mercer, and 
Miami; but before the 47th Congress the State was redistricted, throw- 
ing him into a district composed of the counties of Auglaize, Allen, 
Mercer, Paulding, Putnam, Defiance, Shelby, and Van Wert. Five of 
these counties had been represented by Hon. W. D. Hill, and as the two 
members were thrown into the same district, a contest arose in the nomi- 
nating convention which was held at Lima. The contest, however, was 
soon over, as Le Fevre was nominated on the first ballot. He was re- 
elected by a majority of about 8000, although at the previous election 
his majority was only about 1800. During the 47th Congress he served 
on the appropriation committee. During this Congress, Ohio was redis- 
tricted, and Le Fevre found himself in the 4th district, composed of the 
counties of Allen, Auglaize, Darke, Mercer, and Shelby. The Demo- 
cratic nominating convention was held at Wapakoneta, and such was Le 
Fevre’s hold upon the party that he was nominated by acclamation and 
elected to the 48th Congress by a large majority in 1882. 

In the life of this man we can read the favoritism of fortune, for capri- 
cious as she may be, she has smiled upon him at almost every turn in 
his life. Make all the calculations yon may as to probabilities, abilities, 
and determination, and yet it must be admitted that fate decides the 
general affairs of life. Le Fevre has been opposed by men of eminent 
ability and commanding oratory, and yet he has succeeded almost be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations. Once in Congress, it is readily 
seen how Le Fevre has retained his position, for as a campaigner he is 
tireless and never sleeps. While at home he mingles with the people so 
freely and happily that the term mixer acquires a broad significance. 
While absent at his place in Congress his constituents are kept under 
continual obligations to him, or at least in constant recollection of him, 
for that family is not to be found in his district to whom he has not sent 
out from Washington an occasional report, pamphlet, printed speech, 
package of garden seeds, or box of bulbs. 'Besides all this, by some 
apparent concert or coincidence, he receives more press notices touching 
his personal appearance, affability, and gallantry than any other member 
of any Congress. It is fate which favors him, and no one individual will 
presume to account for the caprices of this destiny. 

Judge William C. Wyman. 

The parents of Wm. C. Wyman were natives of County Wexford, Ire- 
land, where the father was born in 1780, and the mother in 1782. Their 
lives were passed in their native land, although their children drifted 
away to the land across the waters. Mrs. Wyman, nie Mary Furlong, 
was a close relative of Bishop Furlong, Prelate of the Diocese of Ferus, 
Ireland. Mr. Wyman, well advanced in years, passed away March 14, 
1870, while his wife survived him some seven years, her death occurring 
September 7, 1877. They both died in their native county, and were 
survived by but two of their nine children. It will be proper here to 
relate an incident which was of much interest to the family and partakes 
somewhat of the tint of romance. The oldest son, John, when eleven 
years of age, left home and shipped on board a merchant vessel, but the 
storms and calms of a series of years failed to bring any tidings to the 
anxious parents. Eighteen years elapsed and his brother William, then 
a boy of ten, was attending school at the “National School-house,” when 
a stranger in the dress of a sailor one day approached the school children 
and made special inquiries concerning the Wymans, which at once sug- 
gested the thought to William that the stranger was his own brother 
whom he had never seen, but of whom be had heard much from an ever 
anxious mother. So, satisfying himself, he hastened to his home, and 
almost overcame the feelings of his parents by announcing the return of 
their long absent and unexpected son. The scene of joy which followed 
can only be imagined. The returned sailor was first mate under Capt. 
George H. Flanders, of the brig Keying , then lying in Liverpool harbor. 

William C. Wyman, the boy who carried the glad news of his bro- 
ther’s return to their mother, was born in County Wexford, Ireland, 
September 29, 1882, and remained with his parents until bis eleventh 
year, when he shipped with his brother as cabin-boy on the brig Keying , 
which with a cargo of salt left Liverpool for Newburyport. The desti- 
nation was safely reached, and William commenced attendance at the 
“West Male Grammar School,” while his brother shipped again in charge 
of one of Captain Cushing’s vessels. From that time the brothers never 
met, as William had himself gone to sea before the return of John from 
his first voyage. Ill health soon compelled John to abandon the sea, 
and he located in Norfolk, Virginia, where he married and reared a son 
and daughter. His health, however, never returned, and in 1857 he died 
in his adopted State. His family afterward moved to Scottsville, Albe- 
marle County, Va., where the mother and daughter still live, the son 
having died in 1863. William, on leaving Newburyport, secured a posi- 


tion as cabin-boy on the brig Ark , commanded by Captain Johnston. 
From Beverly, Mass., the vessel started for Charleston, S. C., and made 
a boisterous and dangerous voyage. Off Cape Hatteras a storm raged 
with great violence, and the cabin-boy resolved that if once he reached 
the land he would give up entirely the “ rolling deep.” On reaching 
Charleston he applied himself to a search for work, but stood confronted 
by slavery, an institution of which he had never dreamed, and which he 
contemplated with aversion and hatred. That hatred did not die out, 
and so when the great issue came, although a Democrat, he gave his vote 
to the author of the “ Emancipation Proclamation.” Disappointed at 
Charleston he again turned seaward, and through the kindness of Cap- 
tain Black, secured a position on the Sarah Peneringlon, commanded 
by Captain Penerington, and bound to Liverpool. With this vessel he 
made two trips across the ocean. While returning the second time a 
three weeks’ dead calm was encountered off the island of Cuba, where 
he first heard of the city of Cincinnati, to which some of the passengers 
were bound. From what he could learn of the town he resolved to seek 
it, and escape ocean life if possible. On arriving at New Orleans he was 
confronted again by that giant curse, Slavery ; but still he thought of 
Cincinnati, for which place he set out at once. On his arrival, his first 
friend was of the despised race, a free negro, who secured him a position 
in a grocery store. Soon afterward he was apprenticed at the plastering 
trade, which he followed until 1853 in that city. Coming to Sidney on 
something of a prospecting tour, he was pleased with the town and so 
settled here and followed his old trade. He was married in 1856, and 
has a family of seven children living. In 1875 Mr. Wyman was elected 
Probate Judge of Shelby County, to which office he was re-elected in 
1878. His official career was highly satisfactorj’ to his constituents and 
very gratifying to his host of friends. During his whole life he has been 
a Roman Catholic in religion, and a Democrat in politics. Of his bro- 
thers and sisters not already mentioned, we may add he has one brother 
living in Westmoreland County, Pa.; one sister died in Ireland; his 
brother James came to America in 1856, and died the same j ? ear; another 
brother, Francis, enlisted in the 27th Horse Dragoons of the British 
Army, and died in the East Indies. 

A. J. Robertson. 

The great-grandfather of the above — a Scotchman by birth — emigrated 
to the American Colonies about 1770: his family consisted of his wife 
and three sons. They located near Philadelphia, Pa. These three sons 
all took a part in the struggle for independence. One of the threfe — 
Samuel — married a Miss Hendricks, near Philadelphia, in New Jersey, 
about 1784. They moved to Southern Ohio at the close of the last cen- 
tury and located within the present limits of Warren County ; here he 
died, but the date of his death is not known. Of his family we will only 
speak of Samuel, the second son, who was born near Elizabethtown, N. 
J., in 1787. He learned the brickmason trade, and is said to have built 
the first brick house in Preble County, Ohio. This was in 1811. While 
building this house he formed the acquaintance of Miss Susan Van Win- 
kle, of Preble County, whom he married the same year. In 1814 he 
entered the U. S. Army and received a commission as a major, by which 
title he was ever afterward known. They reared a family of eight chil- 
dren. About 1812 he entered a piece of land in Preble County, to which 
he moved his family and where he made his home during the remainder 
of his life. He died April, 1872; his wife died Oct. 1881, aged eighty- 
six years. Major Robertson was a prominent man in his community ; 
he was an extensive contractor on public works, was Associate Judge of 
his county, and also Justice of the Peace for many years. 

Andrew Jackson, his eldest son, was born in Preble County in 1825. 
He remained at home with his parents on the farm until seventeen years 
of age, at which time he went to learn the trade of stone-cutting. He 
worked as an apprentice about two years. In 1844 he, with a partner, 
went to Hamilton, Ohio, and built a mill on the Hydraulic, for the pur- 
pose of sawing stone for monumental and building purposes. They ran 
the mill about two years, when a freshet destroyed the Hydraulic, and 
left him without power to work. This was in 1846, the time of the war 
with Mexico. In May, 1846, he enlisted in the 4th O. V. I. under 
Charles Brough. They left Cincinnati the last of June, and went 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans; from there to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and up that river to Matamoras; from 
there to Vera Cruz; from there they marched to Pueblo, where they 
remained until the close of the war, when they returned to Cincinnati 
and were mustered out of the service. After his return from Mexico 
Mr. Robertson remained at home until 1851, when he came to Sidney 
and entered into partnership with Patrick Fehan in the marble busi- 
ness. This partnership continued about three years, when they dis- 
solved, and Mr. R. went into the business for himself, which he has 
carried on until the present time. In 1860 he married Miss Mary E., 
a daughter of George D. Leckey, of Sidney. By this union there were 
six children born, viz., Lulu G., Clement \V., Lillie S., George S., Mary 
I., and Nellie. Mrs. Robertson died May, 1874. She was an estimable 
lady, beloved by all who knew her for her amiable and self-sacrificing 
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disposition. At her death her loss was felt, not only by her devoted 
husband and loving children, but by the whole community in which she 
lived. It would not be out of place here to notice briefly some of Mr. 
Robertson’s public life. While lie has always been a man of rather 
retired and timid disposition, never having aspired to public honors or 
emoluments, yet he has ever been prominent in all the public enterprises 
of his town and county. After the close of the late rebellion, the citi- 
zens of Sidney and vicinity took steps toward the erection of a soldier’s 
monument. After a certain amount of funds had been raised for that 
purpose, but before anything was done toward its erection, Mr. Robert- 
son conceived the idea of a monumental building instead of a monument. 
He suggested his idea to some of his friends, who heartily indorsed it. 
The conception was original with him, for at that time there was no such 
building anywhere in the United States. He was one of the Board of 
Trustees, and was appointed by them tiie Superintendent of the con- 
struction of the building, and to him more than any other one man is 
due the credit, not only of the conception, but the planning and erection 
of a structure that is a credit to Sidney and Shelby County, as well as 
an honor to their fallen heroes. t 

Mr. Robertson has always been an ardent Democrat of the old Bour- 
bon stamp. Although a strong partisan, he has never been a politician, 
nor an aspirant for office. Years ago, when his township was strongly 
against him in politics, he was elected as justice of the peace, much 
against his own desires and wishes. His abhorrence of having anything 
to do with law inclined him to resign the position, but by the advice of 
his friends he retained the office during the term, but did as little busi- 
ness as possible, always advising settlement to litigation. In 1869 he 
was elected to the office of County Treasurer, which he filled two terms. 
On his election to the second term he received a greater majority than 
any other man on the ticket. Beside these offices, lie has filled the vari- 
ous municipal as well as township offices, ail without solicitation on his 
part. 

As a compliment to him, his comrades in arms at the organization of 
the Ohio State Mexican Veteran Association in 1814, held at Dayton, 
elected him President of the Association, and again re-elected him in 
1882 and 1883, a position of which any man might be. proud, for among 
the veterans are found such men as Gen. George VV. Morgan, Gen. Tho- 
mas L. Young, Gen. Geo. W. McCook, and other men of national fame 
and reputation. 

D. L. Bush. 

The Bushes are of German descent, came to the American Colonies 
about the middle of the last century, and located in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, where Henry Bush was born in 1754, and married Eva Huffman 
about 1780. They reared a family of ten children, viz., Sarah, Catha- 
rine, George, John, Henry, Jacob, Mary, Charles, Michael, and Elizabeth. 
Of this family five came to Shelby County; Catharine, the wife of Dan- 
iel Vandemark, was the first who came ; Charles came in 1821, and located 
in Sidney. The others came some years later. Jacob, the father of 
Daniel L., was born in Pennsylvania in 1794. He married Anna Labor 
in 1818. 1 hey raised a family of twelve children ; Daniel was the sec- 

ond of the family; he was born in 1820, and came to Sidney in 1844 anti 
worked at the carpenter trade until 1853, when he received the appoint- 
ment of postmaster, which he held for a terra of eight years. He was 
then elected treasurer of the county, which office he filled for two terms. 
Since that time he has been justice of the peace two terms, and mayor 
of Sidney two terms. In 1846 lie married Sarah J. Bush (a daughter of 
Charles Bush), who came to Sidney in 1821. Esq. Bush’s family con- 
sisted of live children, viz., Charles E., Albert, Anna, James J., and Eva. 

William Fielding, M.D., 

was the son of Daniel Fielding and Elizabeth Henderson Fielding and 
was born in Canonsburg, Washington County, Pa., on May 1, 1796. Mrs 
Fielding was the daughter of Daniel Henderson. Daniel Fielding removed 
with his family to Cynthiana, Harrison County, Ky. There his son 
William received his scientific education, which qualified him to com 
mence the study of medicine under Dr. Burnet at Falmouth, twentv 
miles from Cynthiana. After a full medical course he commenced the 
practice of medicine in 1816 in Madison Countv, Ohio. He was in the 
war of 1812, and served six months under Col. Johnston * 

In 1818 Dr. Fielding married Miss Elizabeth Vail, and they have bom 
to them five sons and seven daughters, eleven of whom reached raituritv 
In the same year he settled in Franklin, and remained there engaged S 
his profession until 1824, when great inducements were proffered* him 
and he settled in bidney, Shelby County, Ohio P r a 
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He also served as a member of the State Constitutional Convention of 
1851, to which he was elected to represent Shelby and Darke counties. 
During seven years preceding this period he had held the office of pro- 
secuting attorney of this county, and in 1857 to ’59, inclusive, he served 
as a member of the lower house of the General Assembly. Being one 
of the most enterprising and active of the earlier citizens of the county, 
he did much to leave his impress upon the county history. In a certain 
sense, too, he is a self-made man, and to-day in his abundance only 
enjoys the reward of earnest toil. In religious matters Ins convictions 
are deep and abiding. His parents were of the old Reformed Church 
stock and faith, but for many years the Judge has been an ardent adhe- 
rent of the Presbyterian body. Standing, as he does to-day, with the 
sunbeams of his seven ty-fourth year falling toward the east, he is a re- 
presentative citizen, wearing the honors and enjoying the confidence of 
all his associates. Of his family we need only say two children, one 
son and one daughter, still survive. The son, Hugh W., is actively 
engaged in the drug business in Sidney. The daughter, Elizabeth, be- 
came the wife of John Mathers, Esq. Mr. Mathers died about seven 
years since, leaving his widow in the enjoyment of an easy competence. 
Another child, George M., attained the estate of manhood, became a 
lawyer of rare talents, and died in San Francisco in December, 1869. 
He was universally esteemed for his rare qualities of head and heart. 

Gen. James 0. Amos. 

Although not a pioneer of Shelbj’ County, Gen’l Amos is entitled to 
rank among the foremost men of the county, as well as among the pro- 
minent men of the State. His ancestry traces back to the settlement 
in Maryland under the Lord Baltimore grant by Charles II. in 1629. 
The descendants of this original stock are now distributed throughout 
the United States. He was born near Beallesville, Monroe County, 
Ohio, on the 30th day of March, 1833, a little more than a half century 
ago. He was reared on a farm, but after attaining his eighteenth year 
his time was divided between the labors of a teacher and those of a 
farmer until he was twenty-seven years of age. With the exception of 
one academic year, his education was acquired in the public schools and 
by private study at his home. While at his farm home he studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1859, when he immediately entered upon 
the practice of his profession. In 1861 he was elected prosecuting attor- 
ney of Monroe County, and was honored by a re-election in 1863. In 
1860 he became a member of the board of school examiners of his county, 
which position he retained until 1870, when he resigned, and refused to 
further serve. In 1869 he was elected to the State Senate from the 20th 
senatorial district of Ohio, comprising the counties of Monroe and 
Geurnsey and a portion of Noble. He was re-elected to the General 
Assembly at the succeeding election, and thus served two terms in the 
Senate. In 1874 Governor William Allen honored him by his appoint- 
ment as adjutant-general of Ohio, an office which he held two years. 
During his administration the present system of volunteer militia was 
inaugurated, and he also actively engaged in the settlement of the ord- 
nance accounts between the State of Ohio and the United States. By 
this action he secured an exchange of the condemned arms, which were 
charged to the State account in 1863, for the new and improved arms 
now used by the Ohio National Guards. Since the close of his adminis- 
tration as adjutant-general he has been engaged in the newspaper busi- 
ness. In 1876 he came to Sidney, and purchased the Shelby County 
Democrat , and has since retained its editorship and proprietorship. 
Being a man of practical ideas, liberal views, and social qualities he has 
carried the Democrat to a higher level of ability and success than it 
ever before attained. The Democrat enjoys the distinction of ranking 
among the best Democratic weeklies in Western Ohio. General Amos 
was married September 9, 1856, to Miss Nancy J. Craig, whose ancestors 
were among the earliest settlers of Westmoreland County, Pa., she, how- 
ever, being a native of Ohio. They have reared a family of eight chil- 
dren. Of these, M. Emma is married to Monroe C. Pegg, and resides 
near Columbus, Ohio. The others are all at home, and are named Delia 
E., who is connected with the local business department of the Demo- 
crat, Clara J3., Kate J., William T., Ernest A., Howard Allen, and Frank 
Beeman. 

Hezekiah S. Ailes. 

Moses H. Ailes, of Welsh descent, was born in Salem, New Jersey, in 
1793. He served through the war of 1812 in a Virginia regiment. 
Moving to Ohio lie settled in Franklin Township, Shelby County, where 
he reared a family of five children. Of these children Hezekiah S. 
Ailes is the only survivor. He was born in Harrison County, Virginia 
(West), May 19, 1840, before the removal of his parents to Ohio in 1842. 
From his eighteenth year he was engaged chiefly in the profession of 
teaching until August 18, 1862, when he enlisted in Company I, 118th 
Regiment O. V. I. He entered the service as a private, was wounded at 
the battle of Resaca, May 14, 1864. He participated in the battles of 
Franklin and Nashville, and the other important engagements in which 
his regiment took part. He was promoted to sergeant-major of his regi- 
ment, and was mustered out at the close of the war. Returning home 
he resumed teaching, which he followed until 1875, when he was ap- 


pointed deputy auditor of Shelby County, and served five years, at the 
expiration of which period (1880) he was elected auditor. He is at this 
time the candidate of the Democrats for re-election to the same office. 
He was married in October, 1867, to Miss Jane Elliott, of this county. 
Three sons and four daughters are the result of this union. 

Hon. Jacob S. Conklin. 

Judge Conklin was born in Jackson Township, Champaign County, 
Ohio, December 4, 1815. His father, Jacob Conklin, was born in Vir- 
ginia in the vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, in 1767. He was of English 
parentage, his father coming to this country as early as 1765, or perhaps 
a j'ear or two earlier, locating in Virginia, where the father of Judge 
Conklin was born. The removal of the family to Ohio was not long 
after the close of the last war with Great Britain, about 1814, or some- 
thing over sixty-five years ago. He located in Champaign County, 
Jackson Townsltip, remaining there something over twenty-two years, 
coming to Sidney in 1836. 

The mother of Judge Conklin was of Irish descent. Her maiden 
name was Barnes, her Christian name Margaret. Her birthplace was in 
Pennsylvania. She was several years younger than her husband, her 
birth occurring in the year 1776. Mr. Couklin died in 1837, aged sixty- 
eight. Mrs. Conklin in 18*3, aged sixty-seven. His death occurring 
soon after their removal to Sidney. 

Our subject spent his early youth at the family home in Champaign 
County, and it was there that the foundation of his education was laid. 
It was during his seventeenth year (hat he left for Clarke County, where 
at the county seat, Springfield, he found employment in the outer court 
of the sanctum judicium; that is to say, in a clerkship in the offices of 
both county recorder and county clerk for over four years, both offices 
being held by the same person, the Rev. Samuel Haskle. This brings 
us down to October, 1836, when he came down upon his present locality, 
planting himself for a life residence in Sidney, Shelby County. At this 
point we find him commencing the practice of the law with the late 
Judge Goode. 

The reputation he won in the early part of his career gave him the 
opportunity to extend his practice over a large amount of territory. 
The judicial district embracing Marion, Mercer, and Allen, including 
also Auglaize, after its creation into a county in 1848, were regularly 
visited in connection with court sessions, extending his visits occasion- 
ally into Logan, Putnam, Darke, Union, and Champaign, when cases of 
unusual importance were to be adjudicated. He attended also the first 
courts that were held in Celina and Wapakoneta. 

In 1844, then in his twenty-ninth year, he was elected prosecuting 
attorney for this county. He however filled but the one term, refusing 
to be a candidate for re-election. But in 1847 his name was brought 
forward for representative in the Ohio Legislature from the district 
composed of the counties of Darke and Shelby. The result was decid- 
edly in his favor, but he did not fill out his term, being brought forward 
1 the' next year as candidate for State senator for the senatorial district 
composed of Miami, Darke, and Shelby. In this capacity he served his 
constituents for a whole term, making in all three years in the two 
branches of the Legislative. 

For six years after his services in the Legislature, Mr. Conklin devoted 
himself solely to the duties of his profession. But in the year 1856 came 
on that memorable Presidential contest between the first nominee of the 
Republican party and the last successful candidate of the Democracy, 
Col. John C. Fremont and ex-minister James Buchanan. Mr. Conklin 
was one of the Fremont and Dayton electors. His vote, with the others 
from Ohio, was cast for the gallant Fremont. 

In 1858 he was elected again as prosecuting attorney for this county, 
serving two years in that capacity, and also one term of court, to fill a 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Edmund Smith, Esq. He was 
not a candidate for re-election. Butin 1864 Judge William Lawrence 
was elected to Congress, leaving a vacancy on the Common Pleas bench. 
The eloquent and famous Democratic orator, John Brough, swept by the 
war feeling into the Republican party, had been placed in the Guberna- 
torial chair by a majority wholly unprecedented in Ohio. By his ap- 
pointment Mr. Conklin was placed in the judgeship to fill out Judge 
Lawrence’s term. The following year, however, he succeeded to that 
office for a full term by a still higher authority, the vote of the people 
of the judicial subdivision composed- at that time of Shelby, Logan, 
Hardin, Marion, and Union counties. He declined to run again for the 
office at the expiration of this term, and returned to the practice of law 
in Sidney, where had long been his family residence. 

In the recent election in this State he allowed his name to come before 
the electors of Shelby County once more as a candidate for prosecuting 
attorney, and, though the opposite party has the undisputed political 
ascendency, he was successful, and was elected by an unexpectedly 
large majority, indicating the hold he had upon the friendship and 
favorable regards of the citizens of the county. 

Judge Conklin was married in 1841, and has seven children: two 
sons, J. Wilson and Edward ; and five daughters, Clara, Alice, Florence, 
Minnie, and Etta. 
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Colonel Harrison Wilson. 

Colonel Wilson, now a leading member of the Shelby County bar, was 
born near Cadiz, Ohio, March 15, 1841, and is a son of Thomas and 
Mary Wilson. His grandfather, Thomas Wilson, served as a private 
throughout the Revolutionary war, while he with five brothers served 
during the civil war. In 1846 his parents moved to Belmont County, 
Ohio, where our subject lived until 1854, when lie entered a manual 
labor university in Athens County, where he remained two years, work- 
ing at eight cents an hour to pay for boarding and tuition. At fiiteen 
years of age he began teaching during the winter months, and entered 
upon a college course at the Ohio University at Athens. An older 
and a younger brother were pursuing the same course. The older 
brother, William, began teaching at the same time, and with Harrison 
he helped to support the younger brother, Lewis, until he was able to 
teach and support himself. At the beginning of the war Harrison was 
teaching school in Noble County, and dismissed his school one evening 
in May, wrote on the blackboard, “Gone to war,” walked eighteen miles 
that night, and enlisted in the company of Captain John Mosley at 
Summerfield, Ohio. The company was assigned to the 25th 0. V . I. 
His two brothers had already enlisted, William in the 3d 0. V. I., and 
Lewis in Company C, 25th 0. V. I. Harrison served seven months in 
the ranks of the 25th, and was ordered home, and received a commission 
as second lieutenant without knowing to whom he was indebted for it. 
He was then assigned to the 79th Ohio, then recruiting at Athens. This 
regiment was consolidated with the 75th at Camp McLean, and as there 
were then more officers than needed by the regiment, Lieut. Wilson was 
transferred to the 20th Ohio, then recruiting at Cincinnati. He was 
assigned to Company I, and successively held commissions as second 
lieutenant, first lieutenant, adjutant, captain, major, lieutenant-colonel, 
and colonel of the regiment, and was finally mustered out with the regi- 
ment July 15, 1865. He was in forty -two battles and skirmishes, at tiie 
siege of Fort Donaldson, Vicksburg, and Atlanta, and lastly went with 
Sherman “to the sea.” His brother William was in bibby prison a long 
time, and thereby deprived of promotion. Lewis was killed at Gettys- 
burg, while ranking as second lieutenant. Three other brothers were in 
the army, making six of the family who volunteered. 

His father was a self educated but thoroughly educated man. He 
died at the age of seventy-six. His mother died in 1845, while he was 
a mere infant. His father’s family consisted of nine children, six sons 
and three daughters. 

After the war Col. Wilson settled in Sidney, and studied law with 
Gen. James Murray'. Since his admission to the bar he has pursued 
the practice of law with that energy and zeal which have placed him at 
the head of his profession. Aside from the law profession he is an 
active, public-spirited citizen, ever taking an active interest in all enter- 
prises and institutions of a praiseworthy' character. He is also one of 
the leading Republican workers in the county, and in all departments of 
life he sustains the confidence of his fellow-citizens. He married Mary 
C., daughter of J. T. Fry, of Sidney, on the 1st of January, 1867. 

Joseph E. Wilkinson, 

a son of Isaac A. and Ruth R. (nee Persinger) Wilkinson, was born in 
Shelby County, Ohio, and is the youngest of six brothers. He was 
reared on a farm, and remained with his parents until eighteen years of 
age, when he enlisted in the 99th 0. V. I., Company' C, the regiment 
being organized at Lima. The date of his enlistment was August 1 , 
1862. He was with his regiment in the Kentucky, Tennessee, ancl 
Georgia campaigns, participated in the battles of Stone River and 
Chickamauga, one of his brothers being killed at the latter engagement. 
On Sunday after the battle he was with a wounded comrade, rendering 
him such assistance as he could, when he was captured by the rebels! 
After serving a long period of imprisonment he was finally released, 
and returned home in March, 1865. He then attended school for a. 
time, and prepared himself for teaching, which profession he followed 
about eight years. In 1875 he married Mary' A. McKee, of Piqua, 
Ohio, and soon afterward located at Sidney, and engaged in the lumber 
and planing mill business. In 1881 he sold his interest in this industry 
to accept the appointment of postmaster of Sidney, a position he still 
retains. Mr. Wilkinson’s family consists of his wife and two children 
Kate S. and John A. 1C ’ 

Having spoken of his long imprisonment during the war, it is fitting 
that we speak more fully of this subject as one illustrating SO me of tlie 
horrors and barbarities inflicted by a people of pretended civilization 
and culture upon the helpless prisoners of war. We will , .resent a 
sketch of Mr. Wilkinson’s life in Southern prisons just as he narrated it 
to us: — 

“I was captured at Chickamauga September 20, 1863, and conveyed 
to Bel e Island Virginia, where 1 was confined a few days. I was then 
taken to the city of Richmond, and confined there until in December, at 
w h.ch tune it became understood there would be no further exchange 
ol prisoners, and about five thousand of us were transported to Dan- 
ville, Va., and confined in tobacco houses until the following April. 
During our confinement at tins place smallpox broke out among the 
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down the James River, and turned over to United States officers. Quite 
a number of these were old prisoners. For inyself, it had been eighteen 
months since I had seen the old flag beneath which I had marched and 
fought. We were all sick and weak, but as we came in sight of the 
starry banner we yelled wildly and crazily at the top of our voices. 
The rebel authorities threatened to prevent our outbursts of cheers, but 
we. were in sight of men, and could not be restrained. We told them we 
would yell, and every one of us kept our word. The happiest moment 
of my life was when ( stepped ashore. Stepping from the boat we were 
met by Northern ladies, who had provided coffee and sandwiches for our 
reception. One of them, she seemed an angel, handed me a cup of coffee, 
which I gladly accepted and drank, but my stomach revolted at an article 
it had not known for a year and a half. The lady saw and appreciated 
my difficulty, and, as if 1 were her own child, she uttered the words 
‘ poor fellow !’ so sympathetically that they almost overcame me. Tho-c 
words were the first I had heard uttered by a woman from the time of 
m3’ capture, and they came like an augel’s benediction. This is all long 
since past, but while memory lasts I will not forget that the prisons of 
the South were conducted by heartless and murderous agents.” 

It is needless to add anything to this brief recital. The words convey 
horror enough, but a more revolting chapter may be read between the 
lines. We know the South, with all the dignity of insulted pride, has 
denied the charge of inhuman treatment of war piisoners, but the boys 
who suffered, as well as the thousands who died, attest the truth of the 
charge with an unanimity which cannot be challenged by a reasonable 
man. 

B. M. Sir arp, M.D. 

Dr. B. M. Sharp, a grandson of Robert Sharp and son of Joseph Sharp, 
is of Scotch descent, his father having emigrated to this county in 1832, 
when he settled in Turtle Creek Township. Here he found a few scat- 
tered neighbors in what was only an inhospitable wilderness. He at 
once applied himself to the improvement of a piece of land, and soou 
found himself alone, his last neighbor having moved away. Dr. Sharp 
was born on the old homestead of his father in Turtle Creek Township 
in 1 844. His mother died when he was but eight years old, thus rele- 
gating him to the care of others, and placing him under the necessity of 
attending school with limited opportunities as best he could. When 
the first wild tocsin of war was sounded at Fort Sumter he was but 
about sixteen years of age, yet his enthusiasm would give him no rest 
until he had enlisted in his country’s service. He was enrolled in the 
15th Ohio, April 17, 1861, at Camp Jackson, where the regiment was 
organized, and proceeded at once to Virginia. After participating in 
the battle of Phillippi, the regiment went into camp for the remainder of 
the period of enlistment. Young Sharp then returned home and at- 
tended school until the summer of 1862, when he re-enlisted in the 99th 
Ohio, and was with his regiment at the battles of Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, Kenesaw Mountain, Mission Ridge, Lookout Mountain, and 
Atlanta. During these campaigns he rose to the rank of corporal and 
orderly sergeant. From Nashville he participated in the pursuit of 
Hood, until the forces of that troublesome general were scattered and 
his strength destroyed. After the battle of Nashville the regiment was 
so badly cut up that it was consolidated with the 50th Ohio. At Kene- 
saw Mountain Mr. Sharp was knocked down by a spent ball but soou 
recovered, and during his whole service was never disabled enough to 
be unfit for duty. He was finally discharged at Raleigh, N. C., anil mus- 
tered out of service at Camp Dennison, when he returned home and 
again attended school in the spring of 1865. The next year he married 
Miss M. J. Moreland, of Turtle Creek Township, and moved to Logan 
Count}’, where he lived on a farm eleven years, during four of which he 
was superintendent of the Union Schools. He also taught about five 
years in other schools. In 1874 he began the study of medicine, and, 
after a reading course of three years, he attended the Columbus Medical 
College, from which he graduated with honor. After looking about for 
a time he finally located at Sidney, and began the practice of medicine 
May 1, 1879. Since that time he has built up a growing and lucrative 
practice. After marriage he united with the M. E. Church, and has held 
important positions in that organization during the past ten years. His 
family consists of four children, named Frank M., Mary, Carl N , and 
Earl B. 

D. R. Silver, M.D. 

Dr. Silver was born near Wooster, Ohio, April 1, 1844, and was reared 
on a farm. When eighteen years of age he entered upon an academic 
course at Vermillion Institute, Haysville, Ohio. At the completion of 
this course he entered upon the study of medicine with Drs. Robinson and 
Weaver of Wooster, and was finally graduated from the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia in March, la68. Returning to Wayne 
County, 0., he practised medicine three years at Apple Creek, and then 
removed to Sidney, Ohio. During the war he enlisted in Captain Robin- 
son’s company 102d 0 V. 1., but was rejected on accouut of disabilities. 
About the close of the war he taught school two terms in Wayne Co. 
On the 7th of June, 1872, he married Miss Jennie E. Fry, of Sidney. 
They have two children, Bertha, aged ten, and Arthur, aged three years. 


Dr. Silver is a member of the Shelhy County Medical Society, and also 
of the Ohio State Medical Society. In 1873 he was elected elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church at Sidney, and is at present a member of the 
school board and board of health of the city. 

Chas. W. Carroll, M.D. 

Dr. Carroll was born in’ Sidney, March 5, 1860. ne attended the 
public schools and assisted his father in the mercantile business until he 
was about fifteen years old. He then taught school in the count}' about 
two years, and entered the Homoeopathic College of Medicine at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he attended two successive courses of instruction, and 
was graduated with a class of fifty members. During his college life he 
was a member of the Cleveland Humane Society and the College Society, 
of which he was librarian one year. Finishing his studies, he returned 
to Sidney and began the practice of his profession, in which he is achieving 
that success which comes only at the bidding of persistent application. 

Prof. J. N. Bearnes. 

Professor Bearnes was born in Licking County, O., and worked on 
his father’s farm; attended public school, and devoted some time to 
teaching during his minority. He entered the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and in 1878 was graduated from that institution with a class of 
thirty-two. He was editor of his college society’s paper, class historian, 
and valedictorian of his society. He acted also as tutor of mathematics 
during a portion of his course, and was one of fifteen students selected 
to deliver orations on commencement day. After devoting two years 
to the study of law and completing the legal course, he accepted the 
euperintendency of schools at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, but a year later 
resigned to accept the same position in the Sidney schools. In June, 
1883, he abandoned the profession of teaching to embrace that of law, 
for which he had already prepared himself. 

Louis Huddle. 

Mr. Huddle was born in Crawford County, 0., where he remained, 
assisting his father on the home farm until he had attained his twenty- 
eighth year. In 1859 he married Miss E. E. Harshbafger, and four years 
after his father’s death moved to Tiffin, where he resided about seven 
years. In 1873 he came to Shelby County and worked on a farm nearly 
three years. He was appointed janitor of the Sidney schools and of the 
M. E. Church of Sidney, both of which positions he is filling acceptably 
at this time. . 

H. S. Conklin, M.D. 

Almost a half century ago Dr. Conklin came to Sidney, a town which 
then had a population of about one thousand. The country for miles 
about was wild and largely occupied by wild beasts. For the most part 
the roads were merely trails or paths through the almost interminable 
wilderness, and much travel was done by the guidance of the sun and 
nofth star. Sidney as yet was without manufactures and the county 
was without gravel roads. Great changes have been wrought during 
the past forty-seven years. So many years ago rudeness, labor, hard- 
ship, and hospitality joined hands, and as years rolled by development 
went on apace. Even a few Indians yet remained in this section, and 
found here hunting grounds as rich as they desired. A physician’s prac- 
tice extended over a large area and carried with its lucrativeness a great 
deal of genuine exposure and hardship. Sleep was often found in the 
saddle, while the saddle-bags were capacious enough to carry both medi- 
cines and surgical instruments. In accouchement cases all the women 
and men of the whole community were invited, and whiskey was indis- 
pensable. Chickens, too, had to suffer, for a bounteous meal was to be 
provided. On such occasions the physician became the victim of all 
jokes, and of course bore the ordeal with fortitude if not enjoyment. 
Such were the general experiences of Dr. Conklin during his first years 
in this county. He was born in Champaign County, O., in 1814, and 
remained with his parents until he went to Springfield, where he read 
medicine with Dr. ltobt. Rogers. He finally graduated from the Ohio 
Medical College of Cincinnati in 1836, and at once located at Sidney, 
where he is still in the practice of his profession. He was surgeon of 
the State militia about fifteen years, and in visiting Cincinnati, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred miles, he could only travel on horseback, 
lie has held the offices of Vice-President and President of the State 
Medical Society, and aided largely in securing the D. and M. and C. C. 
C. and I. (old B. and I.) railroads for Sidney. He was called to Colum- 
bus as an examiner during the war, and was surgeon with Genl. Fremont. 
He is a great fancier of stock, and has a splendid collection of bees. In 
1838 he married Miss Ann Blake, who was a native of London, England. 
After a long and useful medical career the doctor still devotes his whole 
energies to the practice of his profession, in which he has met decided 
success. 

Rev. David Bulle. 

Rev. Bulle was born in Barclay County, Virginia, to which county his 
father had removed from South Carolina prior to the Revolutionary war. 
His father saw the shadows of coming events, and, turning his property 
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over to the care of his brother, left his southern home. That brother was 
murdered in his own house, and the property confiscated. Mr. Bulle artei- 
ward went South to take measures toward reclaiming his property, but 
finding the old records were destroyed at the burning of Charleston, lie 
abandoned all further efforts. He then went to Cincinnati, and went 
down the Ohio on a flatboat. David Bulle went from Hamilton to Greene 
County, and settled on a piece of wild land. Fourteen years later he 
moved to Sidney, and located on North Ohio Street, on the lot now 
occupied by the Crozier Carriage Factory. At that time there was 
little business in Sidney, as the town only contained two small stoics, 
kept by Jesse Bryan and F. W. Ruckman. Here Mr. Bulle followed 
cabinet-making about fourteen years, during which time he was once 
burned out and lost everything. He afterward turned his attention to 
painting, and has in his luxurious home several specimens of his artistic 
skill, which indicate a high order of merit. In 1855 or 1856 he joined 
the Central Ohio Conference, and has since labored in the ministry, at 
times travelling over a circuit of three hundred and fifty miles in four 
weeks. During his long experience as a pioneer of Methodism, Mr. 
Bulle has undergone a great many privations and hardships. At times 
he was compelled to swim his horse through streams filled with floating 
ice, and then build his fire at the appointed place of services. He mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Bird February 14, 1826, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Rev. William Dixon. They have reared ten children, named 
Mary, Ann Amelia, Rachel Ann Maria, Wilbur, Fisk, Emeline, M. 
Zatilla, David H., Caroline, and Elizabeth Josephine. Of these four are 
now living, viz., Mrs. Mary Reede, Mrs. Aun Crockett, Emeline McNutt, 
and Caroline Robertson. 

G. F. Yenney 

was born November 8, 1835, in Germany, and came to America in 1854, 
landing at New York. Coming to Ohio he stopped at Piqua, but soon 
went into the neighborhood of Troy, where he worked in a brick-yard 
for five dollars per month. The following autumn he worked for a 
farmer at eight dollars, but left this situation to work at a saw-mill in 
town. The next year he returned to farm work at ten dollars per month, 
but after three months’ service began working at fifty cents per day, 
wherever he could find anything to do. He afterward worked a farm 
two years, receiving one-third of the crops, and then tried farming on 
leased land. Again he sold out his farming utensils, and embarked in 
the mercantile trade as a clerk at one dollar a daj'. In 1863 he came to 
Sidney, and engaged in the grocery business with Mr. Piper, under firm 
name of Yenney & Piper. In 1870 he moved to Dayton, and embarked 
in the ice trade, but soon returned to Sidney with less capital than he 
took away. Again he entered the grocery business with his former 
partner, under firm style of Piper & Yenney. In 1878 he turned his 
attention to pork packing, and erected buildings at a cost of $9000. 
Three years later he was able to carry the business alone, and also 
opened a meat market. At this time his business employs a capital of 
about $45,000 per year. In 1864 he married Miss Elizabeth Piper, a 
daughter of his old partner. They have reared two children, name l 
Katie Ella and Bertie Wilheltnina. Mr. Yenney also has a stock fuf'm, 
which he manages in connection with his town industries. 

B. D. Wikoff, D.D.S., 

was born in Sidney August 20, 1859, and moved with his parents to 
Michigan, where his father died in 1870 or ’71. The young man then 
returned to Sidney, where he attended school, and afterward entered the 
office of Dr. Stipp as a student of dentistry. Four years later he went 
to Cincinnati, and attended the Ohio College of Dental Surgery, and 
after graduation returned to Sidney, where he took charge of the dent:il 
office of Dr. Orbison for about one year. He then went to Bellefontaine, 
and entered the office of Dr. Loofbourrow, but subsequently returned to 
Sidney, and opened an office of his own. While in college he was a 
prize member of his class, and was presented a fine case of filling instru- 
ments b}’ the Dean of the Faculty, Prof. H. A. Smith, D.D.S., O.D.C. 
He was one of the youngest members of the class of 1 879— ’80, wliieli 
consisted of thirty-one members, and has now a growing and lucrative 
practice. 

Da. Charles B. Orbison 

was born in Miami County, Ohio, October 27, 1848, and is a son of 
Thomas J. Orbison, whose grandfather was one of the pioneers of Miami 
County. He remained with his parents, working on the home farm 
until he was about twenty years old. He afterward moved to Sid- 
ney, and in 1876 was married to Miss Anna L. Fulton. He read den- 
tistry with Dr- B. F. Rasson for some time, but returned to farming. 
Again in 1879 lie resumed the study of dentistry in the office of J A 
Stipp, and afterward purchased the office. He .graduated from the Ohio 
College of Dental Surgery March 3, 1881, having embraced the usual 
three years’ course in one year. He has now a good practice, and besides 
has an interest in the old homestead and other pieces of property in 
different localities He has held the office of trustee in the Presbyterian 
Cinirch, of wh.ch he ,s a member His family consists of his wife and 
one child, the latter named Julia Inez. 
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— came to Sidney, , 

next spring lie bought a farm three miles south of town and moved to it. 
In 1864 he moved back to Sidney ami engaged in the grocery business o«. 
Poplar Street in the place now owned bylilrs. Sophia Young. In 1865 he 
moved to bis present place of business. In 1860 lie married Miss Sophia 
Ren sch. They have seven children, named Jacob G., Maggie S., Edward 
C. George L., Lena, Jennie, and Carrie. When he first started in Si<U 
ney he handled groceries and liquors exclusively, but soon afterwards 
put wagons on the road, and iu 1870 conducted a bakery and confee^ 
tiouery with his other business. In 1870 be also started the first 9treet 
ice-wagon. In 1872 he engaged in butchering and pork packing, and ip 
1876 boughta slaughter-house, enlarged his business and began handling 
as many as two thousand hogs annually. He also purchased !ar<re quan- 
tities of wool which lie shipped to Philadelphia. He lias always taken 
a lively interest in city affairs. He is a director of QraceJand Cemetery 
ami was its treasurer a number of years. J * 

Benjamin Slpsser 


w as born June 6, 1828, in Franklin Township, anf j . 
until sixteen years of age. He then spent five years in Z,.? * farni 
other places studying the principles of applied merh . UlIad °}l ,l “ a nilf t 
to Sidney he turned his attention to mechanical i nv H "‘ CS ' Ret ' ,rni 'ig 
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nature. His large scraper factory is fitted !£'“ ,ons of a Iabo ''- 
ances of his own invention. Among these invention. ' Vano " s a / , P ii ' 

Ln nt g TV 8 * 0 '' W ' ,ieh wilJ Plow, load, and „ 'i 8 V*?’ l . 8Cr *P er » 

U8ed in the manufacture of J ^ ^ ,n °- 

alao invented a reversible water wheel and a 8 „lk„ , 8cra P ers - He '«as 
J-ated as railroad and street excavator ou varioni^ plow - He has ope - 
cities throughout the country. At Sidney he es/??-* 8 and in different 
semper works, known ns t h/u a 1L°' e8ta W< ahed an extensive 


, j k . n na tke “American Steel 1 an extern 
operated about three years , ., Ca . e draper Co. ” which 

the machinery being lii s , ’ a "d, selling out, started ’ ' ’ 

wife died in 1868, leaving X*;'* l8 ^ 1 


his 
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ai,,ed again, by which 
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Dr. C. E. Johnston 

was born in Perry Township, this county, July 16, 1850, and lived on a 
farm until twenty-one years old, when he entered the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, of Delaware, Ohio. After completing the collegiate course 
he began teaching in Logan and Shelby counties, which vocation he 
pursued some two or three years. He next engaged as travelling sales- 
man about one year, and took up the study of medicine in the office of 
Dr. W. H. Shaw, of Plattsville. After two years at this place, he finished 
his reading course in about one year in the office of Dr. D. T. Gillian, 
and graduated from the Starling Medical College of Columbus in Feb- 
ruary, 1880. About the same time he married Miss Mizzie, daughter of 
W. R. Jackson, of this county, and began the practice of his profession 
in Sidney. During the past two years he has been secretary of the 
Shelby County Medical Society, and is a member of the I. 0. 0. F. 
With his wife he is also a member of the Presbyterian Church of Sidney. 

James A. Lamb. 

This gentleman came to Sidney early enough' to become identified 
with its whole material development and growth. He was born in Penn- 
sylvania, December 14, 1815, and remained working upon a farm and 
clerking in a store until 1833. In 1834 he came to Richland County, O., 
and went into partnership in a drug store at Mansfield. Eighteen 
months later he engaged in the same business at Lancaster, but in Jan. 
1840, he went into the dry goods trade with Col. Zinn. In the spring 
of 1842 he came to Sidney, and found a village of about fourteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, and even a large element of this population belonged 
to the floating class. With Mr. Zinn he started a factory for the manu- 
facture of pearlash, in which business he was engaged about three years. 
His principal market was Sandusky, and wagons formed the method of 
transportation, for although the trip consumed as high as twelve days 
it was yet cheaper than canal transportation. He continued this busi- 
ness with Colonel Zinn until 1868, when he sold out to Mr. Hoover, 
bought a farm and worked it until he could settle up his old business. 
About two years later he sold the farm and soon after went into the 
Citizens’ Bank, Sidney, as President of the institution, which position 
he still retains, ne was a member of the city council about eight years, 
and while a member of that body introduced the ordinance which pro- 
vided for securing the Holly Waterworks, and was largely instrumental 
in other ways in carrying the project to a successful issue.’ He built 
the warehouse now occupied by Moore & Marshall as well as his own 
fine residence, besides engaging in other building projects. The new 
Presbyterian Church and parsonage may be pointed to as his work, as 
well as splendid work. He is a man who has conducted a varied busi- 
ness with partners, and yet can say he never had a word of disagreement 
with these men. Although he had to struggle at times with financial 
difficulties he never permitted Ins note to go to protest. His retail and 
jobbing stock aggregates about $75,000 a year, which placed him among 
the foremost business men of the city. 

George Ackerly 

was born in Bavaria, December 27, 1821. When twenty-three years old 
he came to America and landed in New York, proceeded at once to Day- 
ton, Ohio. He entered the Mexican war with the 1st Ohio Regiment, 
Colonel Weller, and started for Mexico on the 1st of July. Reaching 
New Orleans about the twelfth of the month, he went into Camp Jackson 
a few days, when crossing the Gulf he landed at Point Isabel. Crossing 
the Rio Grande the troops with which he was proceeded to Cerro, where 
they joined the main force of General Taylor. Moving on they went 
into camp at Monterey, but on the 21st of July left camp for Black 
Ford and saw the rout of the first Mexican force. About four months 
later they went to Buena Vista expecting an engagement, but found the 
city deserted and returned to Monterey. While driving a wagon train he 
was attacked by Mexicans and lost fifty-three wagons, the commandant 
being Major Joshua R.Giddings. After serving out his full enlistment, Mr. 
Ackerly was honorably discharged at New Orleans and given transporta- 
tion to Dayton, Ohio. In November, 1848, he married Philakua Eicher, 
this being three days before he cast his first vote for Genl. Taylor. His 
first wife died, and after a period of three years he married her sister 
Barbara. They had six children. In 1856 Mr. Ackerly bought a farm 
in Shelby County and moved to it in 1858. Eight years later he moved 
to Sidney and bought the “Farmers’ Hotel,” which he managed about 
nine years when he sold out and moved to his present home. Was en- 
gaged at merchant tailoring and clothing business about five years. He 
was a member of the city council three years, and at this time is an in- 
firmary director of the county. When he came to this country he had 
no means but his energy, but by labor and persistence he has procured 
a competency of worldly goods. 

Thomas Stephenson 

was born in Bourbon County, Ky., March 16, 1799, and at fourteen 
years of age moved to Xenia, Ohio. In 1825 he returned to Kentucky, 
where he married Miss Elizabeth Shaw and removed to Sidney, Ohio. 
He bought two hundred acres of land and began improving it. His 


nearest grocery market was Piqua, twelve miles distant. A few years 
later he opened a store and traded largely with the Indians, who were 
his best and most numerous customers. This store was on a plat near 
the present site of the Joui-nal office. His goods were transported by 
wagon from Dayton, a distance of fifty miles. Mr. Stephenson followed 
merchandising about twenty years. His wife died about 1860, and a 
year or so later he married Miss Mary Elliott, who died four months 
after marriage. He then married Miss Sallie Carey, who is still living. 
They had two children, both of whom are now dead. 

M. T. Henson. 

Mr. Henson is the patentee of Henson’s Automatic Vise of seven dif- 
ferent kinds of groove and four different kinds of iron. The sizes vary 
from the delicacy of a jeweller’s instrument up to the ponderousness of 
three hundred pounds. The advantage claimed for this device over the 
ordinary vise is its accommodation or adjustment to any irregular sur- 
face. In other words, it is claimed to be self-adjustable and automatic. 
A specially noteworthy feature is the preservation of the parallelism of 
the jaws at all times, all widths, and on any shaped article. Besides 
these advantages, it lays claim to simplicity, strength, durability, and 
cheapness. They are shipped to all points, and vary in price from six 
to twelve dollars. 

George H. Bunnelle 

was born December 23, 1837, at Xenia, Ohio, and remained in the city 
of his nativity until twenty-one years old. He had contemplated a col- 
legiate course of stud} - , but owing to business reverses suffered by his 
father he changed his plans and turned his attention to marble sculpture 
and engraving. After working in Cincinnati, Chicago, and other towns 
until 1860, he came to West Liberty, Ohio, and started business for 
himself. In 1861 he sold his business and came to Sidney merely to 
look over the business prospects of the town. Satisfied that the town 
presented a good field for enterprise he concluded to remain, and again 
engaged at his trade. Two years later he married Miss Mary L., young- 
est daughter of Dr. Beemen. Being of a speculative turn he began deal- 
ing in sheep, and succeeded for a time, but went West at the request of 
his parents, who needed his advice in their old age. After six years he 
returned to Sidney and resumed his old business speculations, opened 
an office and turned his attention to real estate, insurance, and general 
speculation. We insert the following reference to him which appeared 
recently in a daily paper: — 

“Mr. Geo. H. Bunnelle, a real estate dealer, collector and money 
broker, has been of great service to a large number of people here, who 
have secured homes almost before they knew it. He has had a great 
deal of lands subdivided into lots, and sold them on the monthly plan 
system, 512 of them, during the past three years Mr. Bunnelle is an 
enthusiast in regard to Sidney, and thinks its era of prosperity has just 
begun to dawn.” 

Harvey Gxjthrik 

was born in Pulaski County, Va., July 23, 1x23, moved to Shelhy County 
with his parents the following year, when they settled at Lockington. 
In 1850 he went to California. Still, as time passed along, he kept buy- 
ing out the shares of the other children in the old farm, which finally 
came into his possession. In 1869 he moved to Sidney. He held the 
office of justice of the peace about nine years, and that of township 
trustee about twenty-two years. He was also clerk of the township 
during a number of these same j’ears. In 1x59 he was elected auditor 
of the count}', which office he held two terms. He was elected to the 
Constitutional Convention to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Smith. 
While attending the convention he was elected mayor of Sidney and 
justice of the peace, holding the former office two years, and the latter 
three j-ears. Against his earnest desires he was elected a member of 
council, and served (luring the period of water works’ construction at the 
solicitation of friends. After his retirement from the mayoralty he 
served two terms as trustee of the township, and was elected a member 
of the board of health, and secretary of the Agricultural Society. He 
has also been appointed administrator and assignee of man}' estates. In 
1851 he married Ella F. Mellinger. They have three children: James 
W., Mary E., and Cora J. Mrs. Guthrie is a daughter of William Mel- 
linger, who settled in this county about 1808. After a loug life of 
activity in politics, holding the offices of justice and commissioner for 
many years, Mr. Mellinger died in 1870. James G. Guthrie, father of 
Harvey, was a Virginian, who had held offices of trust and distinction. 

George L. Bush 

was born December 19, 1826, in Pennsylvania, and came to Sidney De- 
cember 16, 1848. Here he worked at the carpenter trade until January, 
1869. He was three times elected county recorder, serving nine years. 
He afterward opened a grocery and provision store, to which he attached 
a bakery. He was a trustee of the water works two years, and member 
of the board of education three years. In 1854 he married Miss Mary 
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Ann Hailman, who died in March, 1864. They had three children: 
Stanley M., Carrie A., and one child which died in infancy. In 1865 he 
remarried. When he came here there was no town south of the Catholic 
Church, while west of the D. & M. R. R. was one wild forest. 

Jacob Piper 

was born June 27, 1817, in Germany, and came to America in 1831. He 
worked on a farm in Pennsylvania two years, and then leai ned the 
wagon-making trade. In 1836 he came to Dayton, Ohio, but after two 
years returned to Germany, and passed one winter, when he came to 
Sidney, and opened a wagon shop. In 1862 he entered the grocery 
trade. He was a director of the gas works nine years. He was twice a 
member of city council, and twice a cemetery director, holding the latter 
office at present. He has also been a leading spirit in the Methodist 
Church (German), and actually built the church with his own funds, and 
gave the congregation all the time desired to compensate him. In 
December, 1838, he married Miss Catharine B. Shine, and has reared 
six children, viz., Elizabeth, William, Mary, Jacob, Samuel, and Ella. 
Mr. Piper came to Sidney early enough to find a village of about eleven 
hundred inhabitants, and lived to see it become quite an active little city. 

John B. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar was bom in Sidney, September 21, 1847. In 1863 he began 
clerking in the store of S. M. Todd & Co., which position he held until 
the spring of 1864. In 1864, however, he enlisted in the 147th O. N. G., 
and was mustered in at Camp Dennison, and went by way of Washing- 
ton to Fort Ethan Allen, Virginia, where he remained until September, 
when he was ordered to the Shenandoah Valley, but went back to Wash- 
ington two weeks later, and was mustered out at Camp Dennison. From 
1865 to ’67 he worked on a farm. He then went into R. L. Fry’s store, 
where he continued until 1876, when he was taken into partnership under 
the firm name of Fry & Edgar. In 1881 he turned his attention to labor 
contracts, his first work being the excavation for the new court-house at 
Sidney. He has also had a large number of pike contracts, and other 
work of various kinds. He was chief of the fire department three years, 
and during the past two years has been lessee and manager of Monu- 
mental Hall, Sidney. He is one of the charter members of the Royal 
Arcanum, and also one of its most active members. He married Miss 
Jennie Fry, of Sidney, December 3, 1867. They have six children: 
Edna L., John F., Robert B., Lizzie Anna, Carrie, and an infant. 

Peter Goffena 

was born in Beaver County, Pa., February 14, 1838, and came with his 
parents to Darke County, Ohio, where he remained until 1868, when he 
moved to Shelby County, and started in the dry goods trade at Newport. 
In 1861 he enlisted in the 66th Ohio, and went with his regiment to the 
protection of the B. & O. R. R., and in about two months to Mnrtina- 
burg. Owing to sickness he lay in the hospital about three months, but 
followed the regiment through Virginia and Maryland until finally 
discharged. He went to California, where he remained two years for 
the benefit of his health, and then returned to this county to engage in 
farming and stock-raising. He afterward moved to Newport, and en- 
gaged in general merchandising about fifteen years. In 1876 he took: 
a three months’ trip to Europe, visiting England, Belgium, and France- 
In 1881 he was elected treasurer of the county, sold his Newport store to 
his brother, and moved to Sidney. He had held the offices of trustee 
and treasurer of the township a number of years. He was married June 
17, 1872, to Tracy Schwartz. They have three children living, named 
Peter M., John J., and Samuel F. Mr. Goffena was fifteen years old 
before he attended school, and then his whole school life was compressed 
into a period of six weeks, so that his educational opportunities migdit 
be said to have been very limited. 

Ignatius TViengartner 

was born in Baden, July 19, 183 1, and learned the shoemakinw trade. He 
came to America in 1851 and came to Cincinnati in Aprilof the same 
year, where he worked a few days and moved to Hamilton. Here he 
worked at his trade about two years at $4 per week for the first six 
months, and then, working by the piece, earned from $5 to $8 per week 
He then visited Sidney, Dayton, Richmond, and Indianapolis, and final 1 y 
again to Sidney, where he worked at his trade about two years In 1855 
he moved to Freyburg, Auglaize County, and opened a hotel, but in two 
years returned to Sidney and opened the Farmers’ Hotel which he con- 
ducted about nine years Ins brother Joseph being associated with him 
about two-thirds of tins time and his brother Louis the other third. At 
engtl. he sold Ins in erest in the hotel, and a year or so later began 
butchering and opened a meat market with his brother Joseph. Sixteen 
years later lie bought h.s brother’s interest, and in 1882 took his son, 
Wm. E into partnership with him. I„ addition l0 his tQWn . ’ 

he with h.s brother owns a farm below the cemetery, which they rent 
from time to time He married Miss Amelia Young ’in August, 1855, 
and reared eight children, of whom two are now dead. Those living 
are named, Wm. E., Mary £., Lena, Jacob H., Frank, and Flora. 
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fifteen years, when he built the large and commodious three-story build_ 
ing which he now occupies at a cost of $7000. In 1879 lie took his eldest, 
son, Daniel, into partnership in bis lucrative business, while he pays the, 
other sons a salary. He has three children now living, named Daniel „ 
George H., and Charles O. One child, Frederick, was thrown out of ^ 
buggy and killed when twenty-two years old. He came home about sisc 
o’clock, went to his room, undressed himself and retired. His mother 
visited his room, found him unable to speak, and called his father. Ip 
about fifteen minutes he reached the room and found the boy dead. After 
six years’ labors in this country Mr. Dickas returned to the “fatherland ” 
and visited all his relatives and friends. In 1862 his parents came to 
America and both died about ten years afterward a t Washington, D. (J 
Mr. Dickas is agent for the Teutonia Fire Insurance Co. and the Ham * 
burg Packet, Bremen, Lloyd Steamship, and I» man Steamship Line 
of Liverpool. He now has the leading business in ljfg J(ne . ^ e 

and by labor, economy, and determination has acquired considerably 
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two years, deputy sheriff six years, and constable four years. He be- 
longed to that rude period of the town’s history when ’coon skins, gin- 
seng, and beeswax formed the currency of the community, and when 
salt was worth $18 per barrel. 

Samuel Silver 

is a native of Wayne County, Ind., and was born February 7, 1832. In 
18:- 5 his parents moved to Sidney, where he worked with his father on 
a farm, and finally found employment in a brick yard at $4 per month 
for the first season, $6 for the second, and $8 for the third. He then 
worked along at his trade and boating until 1862, when he entered the 
employment of the Government as wagon-master, at which he served 
about eighteen months and returned home. He then took the captaincy 
of a boat again until 186 4, when he enlisted in the 99th Ohio Regiment 
under Colonel Bope, and served until the close of the war as wagon- 
master of division. Again he resumed boating, but soon weut to Mich- 
igan, where he was engaged in lumbering about seven years, four of 
which he was foreman of the lumber camps. Returning to Sidney he 
entered the grocery business, which he' followed about five years, when 
he was elected city marshal, in which office he is now serving his sixth 
year. He has also been engaged in the city ice trade since his return 
to this place, his son chiefly attending to the business. He was married 
Nov. 8, 1871, and has four children, Harry, Mary, Webster, and Maudie. 

• Mrs. Susan Robinson, 

widow of Fredrick Robinson, deceased, was born in March, 1809, mar- 
ried May 15, 1831, and moved to Sidney in 1834. At that time there 
were but about 400 inhabitants in Sidney, while religious bodies were 
yet without houses of worship, and so met from time to time at the resi- 
dences in the village. Mr. Robinson engaged in the boot and shoe trade 
a number of yeiirs, and finally embarked in the grocery business, which 
he followed about one year in connection with a bakery. He was justice 
of the peace during several years, and was classed as an upright and 
estimable man by all who knew him. lie died May 7, 1857. They have 
two children living, viz., Thomas L., who married Miss M. J. Silver in 
January, 1858, and has one child named Webster W., and Margaret I., 
who married Wm. H. Clark in December, 1868, and has one child, named 
Clara E. 

Robinson Joslin 

was born in Vermont, April 12, 1810, and remained in his native State 
twenty-six years, during the few latter of which he worked at carpenter- 
ing. He then moved to Akron, Ohio, where he worked at his trade, 
contracting and building, for three years, when he came to Sidney and 
pursued the same business about one year. The next two years he 
worked at Wapakoneta, but returned to Sidney in 1842 and entered into 
partnership with J. C. Coe as general contractors and builders. They 
built many of the most important structures in Sidney, embracing 
churches and mills. In 1855 Mr. Joslin went into the livery business 
with Daniel Morey, when he soon after bought out afid conducted the 
business himself where the McClure & Johnston stable now is. Three 
years later, in partnership with another man, he bought the planing mill, 
which they operated about one year. In 1862 the mill burned down 
and the partnership was dissolved. He then entered into other enter- 
prises until 1867, when he sold out his interests in some projects and 
turned his attention to the building and remodelling of tenements. He 
was married Feb. 6, 1833, to Miss Susan Wells, who was born in Ver- 
mont, July 1, 1811. They had six children, viz., Clay R., Byron W., 
and Myra E., now living, and Rosella, Amanda, and an infant son, de- 
ceased. Mr. and Mrs. Joslin have reached an age of fulness of years, 
but seem almost as vigorous as when they first assumed the responsi- 
bilities of lile. On February 6, 1883, they ctlebratcd their golden wed- 
ding anniversary, surrounded by children, grandchildren, and a host of 
friends. 

George Reddish, 

a native of Union County. Pa., was born January 23, 1820. When he 
was ten years old, his father was drowned in the Susquehanna River, 
and at fifteen, George started to work to help the family along. After 
four years’ work with one uncle and three years with another, he moved 
to Montgomery County, Pa., where he worked on the Philadelphia and 
l’ottsville Railroad bridge over the Schuylkill, about four months. After 
boating for a time he returned to Union County, where he worked three 
years in a woollen mill. In 1841 moved to Crawford County, where he 
worked one season and then came to Summit County, Ohio, in a few 
weeks he came to Sidney and engaged to some extent at his trade, and 
doing such other work as he could secure. In 1852 he went to Califor- 
nia, but aftei* nearly three 3 r ears of rough experience returned to Sidney 
and began the butchering business, which he followed about three years. 
In 1844 he married Miss Rebecca Girrard, who bore him two children, 
named Joseph B. and Elizabeth S. On his return from California he 
was married to Miss E. M. Dott, who bore him six children. Mr. Red- 


dish came to Sidney while it only gave the impression of rudeness and 
uninvitingness, but he lived to see it become an active village of concen- 
trated industries and various institutions. 

Capt. Benj. W. Maxwell 

was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, Nov. 27, 1817. When he was 
seventeen years old his parents moved to Sidney. On Jan. 5. 1843, he 
married Miss Mary Jane Shaw. They had two children, Almira Jane, 
born Dec. 4, 1844; died Feb. 2, 1860; and Samuel W., born May 15, 
1848. Mr. Maxwell enlisted in the 134th Ohio May 2, 1864, under Col. 
Armstrong. He was mustered in at Columbus, and was discharged Sept. 

I, 1864. He entered the old State militia in 1838, was elected Captain 
of the 1 st Regiment in 1841, and in 1842 was elected Lieut.-Colonel, 
which rank he held until the militia was disbanded by act of General 
Assembly. He also became a captain of home guards in 1863. He has 
served as trustee, but declined other offices winch were within his reach. 
He was President of the German American Bank a number of years, but 
at length refused to longer serve. During his whole life he has been 
engaged in milling operations, which he has conducted on an extensive 
scale and in a successful manner. 

Daniel Yohe 

was born Oct. 8, 1820, in York County’, Pa., and when fifteen years old 
came with his parents to Richland Count}’, Ohio. Three years later he 
went to Missouri, but in two years moved to Piqua, Ohio, where he lived 
until 1843, when he moved to Sidney, and for a few years worked at the 
carpenter trade. The next year he began working in the Maxwell flour- 
ing mills, in which employment he continued about thirteen j’ears. He 
then went to Champaign County, where he worked twelve years, when 
he returned to Sidney and resumed his old position, the mill then being 
owned by Mr. Armstrong. Five years later he again entered the em- 
ployment of Mr. Maxwell, which position he has since retained. He was 
married Sept. 2, 1847, to Sliss Ann Partington, who has borne him seven 
children, named Mary Ellen, Jemima Ann, Celestia Jane, Benjamin F., 
Alice C. (died in 1861), Dora May, and Tina N. 

W. M. Hall 

was born in Champaign County, Ohio, May 11, 1838. Until twenty 
years old he remained with his parents, engaged in farming and running 
a saw-mill. He then went to Illinois and secured a position as clerk in 
a clothing store, where he remained two years and then returned to Ohio. 
When the war broke out, Putnam like, he left his plow standing in the 
field and shouldered his musket. He enlisted in the 45th Ohio Vol. Inf., 
Colonel Benj. Runkle, and was mustered into service at Columbus, and, 
serving his enlistment, returned home. About a year later he re-enlisted, 
tlds time in the 192d Ohio, Colonel Butterfield, and was mustered with 
Company C as orderly sergeant. He went at once to Harper’s Ferry, 
thence to Charleston, Winchester, Aquia Creek, and Mt. Jackson. He 
then participated in all the movements of his regiment, and was finally 
discharged Sept. 7, 1865, at Columbus, Ohio. Returning to the peaceful 
walks of life, he resumed farming, which he followed until 1872. In 1875 
he moved to Sidney and engaged in the agricultural implement business, 
which he has since conducted. He was city marshal two years. He was 
married April 23, 1861, to Miss Mary E. Woodard, wdio has borne him 
five children, named Uretta E., Alice J., Sarah E., Anna F., and James 
F. (died April 18, 1873). 

W. M. Toy 

was born in Brant Township, Miami County, O., in 1850, and remained 
there with his parents during his youth. After working two years in 
Fort Wayne he came to Sidney and engaged, with others, in the manu- 
facture of plo W8, but eventually bought the whole business, and is now 
sole proprietor. He was married February 22, 1873, to Miss Mary W. 
Haslup, and has reared four children, named Fannie F., Daniel, Robert 
H., and Thomas H., all of whom are living. 

David Edgar. 

This pioneer of Sidney was born in Westmoreland County, Pa., Feb. 
29, 1808. When he was three years of age his parents moved to Beaver 
County, Pa., and remained twelve j’ears, when they moved to Stark 
County, Ohio. Here David worked with his father in improving a farm 
about four years, when he went to learn the cabinet trade, April 1, 1828. 
After serving an apprenticeship of three years he started a shop for 
himself at Dalton. After six years he moved to Sidney in 1839, and 
found the village of feeble growth. Here he prosecuted his trade about 
six years, and in 1845 embarked in the hardware trade, which he con- 
ducted some nineteen jears. His store stood on part of the ground now 
occupied by the “ Burnett House.” Selling out his stock, he took the 
agency for agricultural implements, in which business he continued from 
i860 to 1877, when he sold out his stock. He was married in 1834 to 
Miss Jane Fulton. They reared five children, named Silas F., Margaret 

J. , Sarah E., Benjamin W., and John B. His wife fell a victim of the 
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cholera September 26, 1850, and be again married ^October 18a-, 
wife’s maiden name being Sarah H. Ramsey. She « .kne 2G, 1*73, 
and Nov. 8, 1881, he married Mrs. Carrie Ganty, daughter of Abiaham 
Dix, of Philadelphia, and niece of Hon. John A. Dix, of \ oik. 

In 1882 Mr. Edgar sold his old Court Street residence to .the piesent 
treasurer of the county, and built three neat dwellings, one on Ohio 
Street, in which he now lives, and two on Miami Street. /or fi fty years 
he has been a member of the Presbyterian Church. He is the giandson 
of Col. David Kilgore, the oldest of a family of twenty brothels, who 
went into the Revolutionary War as a captain, and rose to the rank of 
Colonel, which he held throughout the war. He was in the battles of 
Bunker Hill, Brandywine, and other sanguinary conflicts. He died m 
the year 1810. 

Nathan Moore 

was born in Summit County, Ohio, January 30, 1823, and moved, when 
thirteen years of age, with his father, to Bowling Green, where he le- 
mained until the spring of 1856, when he came to Sidney. He at once 
engaged in the nursery business on the premises on which his house now 
stands. His first planting was about four acres, in a general nursery 
stock, but he was compelled to increase his acreage from year to year 
in order to meet the demands of his increasing trade. He finally bought 
a lar»e tract across the river, and saw his business swell untd about one 
hundred acres were occupied. Besides this amount, he had twenty acres 
devoted to orchard-tree experimentation, wherein he tested the quality 
of different varieties of fruits. After a number of years he abandoned 
the business of growing nursery stock and located east of town, on the 
Orbison farm, where he already has a large number of acres set out in 
the different varieties of fruits and flowers. He was married Dec. 24, 
1847, to Miss Julia Eliza St. John, of Wood County, Ohio. They have 
six children, viz., Estella M., Ezra F., Alice C., Milton Q., Albert G., 
and Charles H. 

E. D. Stockstill 

moved to Salem Township in 1833, where he built a log cabin and moved 
his family to it. He was married to Miss Elizabeth Shroyer, of Frede- 
rick County, Md., in 1829. He entered four hundred acres of land, two 
hundred of which he cleared by hard and persistent labor. In 1838 he 
helped to build a log school-house, which was also used as a church, and 
had to go ten miles to buy all his supplies. In 1874 he moved to Sidney 
without disposing of his farm. He has reared eleven children, named 
Elizabeth C., Thomas, David W., Henry I., Francis M., John P., Mary 
E., Jacob W., Andrew W., Sarah S., and Elias. 

George A. Marshall 

was born in Turtle Creek Township, Sept. 14, 1849, where ho remained 
until after his father’s death, attending and teaching school. He was 
one of the eleven children of Samuel Marshall, a pioneer of Turtle Creek. 
Township, in the personal history’ of which will be found a sketch of his 
life. G. A. Marshall studied law in the office of Conklin & Burress, in 
Sidney, some three y'ears, and was admitted to the bar in February, 1876, 
by the Supreme Court. He remained with his tutors about one year 
after his admission and then opened an office alone. In February, 1878, 
he formed a partnership with Judge Conklin, which was dissolved in 
February’, 1882. Since that date he has been alone. He was elected 
prosecuting attorney on the Democratic ticket in 1877, when he serve* 1 
one term. Again in 1882 he was elected to the same office, which lie 
holds at this time. On December 22, 1881, he married Miss Lou. Cowan. 
They have three children, Benjamin and Samuel McCaslin (twins), and 
Frank. 

George Hemm 

was born in Baden, Germany, June 1, 1834, and in 1846 entered the 
Bavarian army and served seven years in the 6th Cavalry Regiment. 
He then came to America September 1, 1853, arriving at New York, but 
proceeding directly to Buffalo, where lie worked in a butcher shop until 
the following March. He then moved west to Toledo and worked in a, 
nursery until April, 1855, when he came to Sidney and started in the 
nursery business, which he has since followed witb success. He was 
married April 20, 1857, to Miss Bernadina Diekas, of Bavaria. Their 
first eliild died at birth, while two are living, named Nettie and George. 
When Mr. Hemm came to this country he was poor, but by industry 
and hard labor has worked out a competence, at the same time securing 
and maintaining the respect of his neighbors. & 

M. Wagner 

was born in Alsace, France, April 24, 1818, and in 1830 came to America, 
and drove a team through to Pittsburgh, where he met his father, who 
had preceded him by r stage from Baltimore. Here he began to work in 
a tobacco factory' for one dollar a week, but a few months later went to 
Butler County, Pa., where he followed farm work about eighteen months. 
After this he moved back to Pittsburgh and labored about at whatever 
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and grandson oi 4 lionaas Davies, who were both natives of Wales. David 
Davie* moved to Iowa and settled on the prairie. W. D. Davies is now- 
m .ll established in the practice of law iu Sidney, and gives promise or 
taking high lauk iu his profession. 

Hiram Burch 

was horn in Hamilton County, O., on the 7th day of March, 1821. Wll h 
ids father’s family lie moved to Butler County, O , in 1833, be> n g j*e 
eldest of five brothers and one sister. In 1835 he moved near holt e- 
coverv, Mercer County, O., but the next year came to Shelby County 
and located on a farm four miles north of Sidney’, in Franklin Township. 

On the 8th of April, 1838, he moved to Sidney and became an appren- 
tice as a bricklayer and plasterer, which trade he has since followed On 
the 18th of April, 1843, he was united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth 
Tuttle. To them were bom three sons and five daughters, of whom the 
three eldest have “gone to that bourne whence no traveller e’er returns ” 
During the month of his marriage Mr. Burch moved to East Sidney or 
Dingmansburg, where he resided until April 4, 1855, when he moved to 
his present residence on South Mam Street, Sidney. 
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Two years after the death of Mr. Crawford in 1844 he was taken by 
James Anderson — his father — to Hamilton County, Ohio, where he had 
again married, and was then living. While living with his father the 
surname Anderson was added to that of George Crawford, since which 
time he has been written and known as George Crawford Anderson, 
llis father died, and his adopted mother having in the mean time married 
Mr. Isaac Harrison, a woollen manufacturer living two and a half miles 
east of Sidney, Shelby County, Ohio. He came in ltf48 to live with her. 
Here he learned the woollen manufacturing business, and received a com- 
mon school education, and in 1856 was married to Ruth Maxwell. In 
1857 he bought the woollen mill of Mr. Harrison, and began manufactur- 
ing on his own account. In 1862 he removed the woollen machinery to 
the east bank of the Miami River at Sidney, Ohio, where he engaged 
with B. W. Mnxwell in woollen manufacturing. During this year his 
wife died. Of their three children one, Adelbert H., had preceded its 
mother in 1861. Another, Willie A., survived her but two months. The 
eldest, Benjamin Warren, is still living, and graduated in 1883 at Woos- 
ter University, preparatory to entering a theological seminary. 

G. C. A. was again married in 1865 to Perrnelia Harris. There arc 
five children from this union: George C., Jr., Frank D., Harris II., I). 
Rea, and Julia, all living. Mr. Anderson continued in the woollen busi- 
ness until 1872. Since then he has engaged in the purchasing of wool, 
Western emigration, and fire insurance, and has for years been identified 
with the local boards of the town, township, and corporation. 

Through his maternal grandmother, Betsy Dunham, whose maiden 
name was Huntington, his ancestry can be traced back 250 years to one 
Simon Huntington, who sailed from England in the year 1633 with his 
family of seven persons, but who died of smallpox at sea, and received 
an ocean burial. Ilis widow, Margaret Huntington, with her family of 
children were landed in Connecticut. It is evident from a letter received 
by her from her brother that they came from London. Through this 
line of ancestry came Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut, one of the 
signers of the Declaration ol Independence. Also Samuel Huntington, 
one of the Governors of Ohio. 

John Heiser 

was born in Marion Township, Mercer County, Ohio, December 5, 1840. 
When seventeen years of age he went to Piqua, and worked at carriage 
blaeksmithing. After a few removals he finally came to Sidney, and 
engaged at plow-making. On the 1st of September, 1861, he enlisted in 
the First Ohio Light Artillery, Company M, and mustered in at Camp 
Dennison, Ohio. He participated in all the engagements of his com- 
mand, and was finally discharged at Columbus, Ohio, December 13, 1864. 
Alter a little time at home he went to Urbana, Ohio, where he worked 
at his trade for a few months, and after a few changes came to Sidney, 
and took an interest in the shop, where he is now engaged in plow-mak- 
ing as the proprietor and manager. He was married October 12, 1865, 
to Miss Mary B. Daniel. They have a family of six children, named 
William, Franklin, Rosa, John L., George, and Raymer B. One daugh- 
ter, Clara, and an infant are dead. 

William Piper 

was born in Sidney, Ohio, Septeralier 1, 1847. He attended school and 
worked at wagon-making until sixteen years old, when he went into the 
grocery business as clerk. When twenty-one he entered the same busi- 
ness as a member of the firm- Three years later the firm became Piper 
& Son, but two years afterward his father retired, and William entered 
into partnership with G. F. Yenney, and conducted the grocery, pork, 
and wool business for a period of six years. He was married in 1878 to 
Miss Caddie D. Anderson, and has three children: Leonora E., Charles 
W., and Clarence F. 

William P. Metcalf 

was born in Belmont County, Ohio, November 24, 1834, and when three 
years old was taken with his parents to Morgan County, where he lived 
until 1863, engaged a part of the time in the dry goods trade. He after- 
ward moved to Do Graff, but in 1867 came to Sidney, and opened a dry- 
goods store. He has since continued the business, enlarging it from 
time to time, buying wool, and engaging in other enterprises. He has 
served on the school board and city councils, and is a stockholder in the 
gas company and Citizens’ Bank. He has also been one of the directors 
of the latter institution during the past ten years, and for the past year 
treasurer of the gas company. lie was married to Miss A. Silvers 
March 26, 1861. They have three children: Estella, Lucille, and 
Hattie. 

Jacob Mentoes 

was born in Prussia May 6, 1826, where he learned cabinet-making, 
and came to America in 1854. After working at Albany, Cincinnati, 
and other points in different occupations, he came to Sidney in 1862. 
Here he opened a furniture store, and manufactured his own goods. In 
1869 sickness overtook him, which prevented his working for three years. 


In 1873 he went to Cincinnati and bought a stock of goods, and reopened 
at a new stand. After eight years he moved to his present place of busi- 
ness. As he started with empty' hands, his present business must be 
taken as an evidence of his industry and frugality. In 1869 he married 
Miss Elizabeth Hass, of Cincinnati. They have six children: Jacob, 
Elizabeth, George, Maggie, John, and Fred, all living. 

The Nutt Family. 

This family is of Welsh descent. The first to come to America was 
Adam Nutt, who came, when quite a young man, early in the eighteenth 
century, and probably settled in New Jersey. When or whom he mar- 
ried we cannot learn, but we know that he had a son Levi (who was the 
great-grandfather of Irwin Nutt, of Shelby County), who was the father 
of Aaron Nutt, born in New Jersey July, 1758. He was left an orphan 
when two years of age. At fourteen years of age he was indentured to 
learn the tailor trade until twenty-one years of age. Some time before 
the close of his apprenticeship his guardian was drafted into the army 
under Gen. Washington. He offered to give Aaron his time if he would 
go as a substitute in his stead, to which he agreed. He entered the ser- 
vice under his cousin, Captain Israel Shricve, and was with him at the 
battle of Monmouth. We can learn nothing more of his military career. 
In August, 1779, he was married to Mary Archer. By' this union there 
were nine children born. In 1786 lie moved to Pennsylvania, from there 
to Kentucky, but on account of the institution of human slavery, he, in 
the year 1796, came to the territory of Ohio and located in what is now 
Montgomery County, when it was very sparsely settled with white peo- 
ple Here he lived an honored and respected citizen the remainder of 
his life. He died June 2, 1842. Of his family of nine children we shall 
only speak of Aaron Nutt, Jr., who was the father of Irwin Nutt, of 
Shelby County'. 

He was born in Kentucky Dec. 25, 1785, and came with his father to 
Ohio in 1786. He married'Jaue Irwin Jan. 2. 1806. They reared a fam- 
ily’ of eight children, viz., lbens Matilda, Irwin, Malinda Parmelia, Nel- 
son, Dixon, Sharon C., Simpson, and Marion. He died in Montgomery 
County in 1842. 

Irwin Nutt, the eldest son of Aaron Nutt, Jr., was born in Mont- 
gomery County, near Centreville, Jan. 31, 1811. When a young man 
lie learned the tanner trade, but did not follow his trade long. Having 
received a fair common school education, such as he could get at the 
district school, he afterward spent six monlhs at the seminary at Xenia, 
Ohio, and prepared himself for teaching, which he followed for a time. 
In 1834 he married Miss Barbara Persinger, of Greene County, Ohio. 
She was born Sept. 27, 1812. Two years later he came with his wife anil 
one child to Shelby County, where he bought a piece of timbered land 
one mile north of Sidney. On this land he soon erected a cabin for his 
little family’ and commenced clearing his land. It was not long before 
he had an opening around him, and his land began to return a compen- 
sation for his labor. Year after year the heavy timber gave way to the 
unceasing blows of his axe, and the result was a fine and well-improved 
farm, with not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of life around him. 
In this hard struggle to make a comfortable home he was aided and en- 
couraged by his brave and faithful wife, who did her part by spinning 
and weaving the flax and wool for their garments, and aiding in the out- 
door work as well as her duties in the house. They reared a family of 
seven children, four sons and three daughters, whose names and dates 
of birth are as follows: Louisa M., born 1835; Edmund E:, born 1837 ; 
Margaret J., born 1840; William A., born 1843; Mary M, born 1845 ; 
J. Newton, born 1848; and John M., born 1851. Louisa M. became the 
wife of Joseph Wilkinson; she died in 1876; Margaret J. married James 
Middleton and resides near Plattsville, O. ; Mary M. is the wife of Dr. 
J. C. Lillie, of Quincy', Logan County, O.; William A. resides in Quincy, 
O. The other three reside in Sidney, O. In 1854 Mr. Nutt rented his 
farm, moved to Pemberton, and engaged in buying and shipping grain, 
but returned to his farm again in 1857 and remained there until 1873, 
when, his children all having left home and gone to themselves, the old 
home became lonely, and, as he expressed it, “ the old clock ticked too 
loud on its lonely shelf.” They, at the earnest solicitation of their chil- 
dren, rented the homestead and went to spend their time among their 
children, sometimes with one, then with another. In 1832 Mr. Nutt 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and all through his long 
and useful life he was closely identified with its interests, giving much 
of his time and money to its advancement, and when called away he left 
behind to surviving friends and neighbors an evidence that he had not 
spent his life in vain, but expressed a willingness to go to his Master, 
whom he served for nearly half a century. He also was one among the 
first members of Temperance Lodge No. 73 of F. and A. M., and during 
his life held all the offices in the Lodge, up to and including that of W. 
M. He died in Quincy', at the home of his daughter, Mrs. J. C. Lillie, 
March 7, 1880. His remains were brought to Sidney on Monday and 
lay in state at the M. E. Church until Tuesday afternoon, when the 
funeral took place, and his body' was conveyed to Graeeland Cemetery, 
followed by one of the largest funeral processions ever seen in Sidney. 
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His widow still survives, and makes her home among her children, who 
always welcome her, and are glad to have her with them. Her presence 
is always found by the sick-bed of an}' of her children or any of their 
families, and her life is spent giving comfort to those whom God sent 
to comfort her in her long and useful life. 

E. E. Nutt, the eldest son of Irwin Nutt, was born in Shelby County 
in the year 1831. He was reared on the farm just north of Sidney, and 
was educated in the schools of Sidney. When eighteen years of age he 
began teaching school, which he followed four years, then commenced 
to take a course at Delaware College, but at the breaking out of the 
Rebellion he left his school and enlisted in the 15th O. V. I. April 17, 
1861, and served three months, the full time of enlistment. In Septem- 
ber, 1861, he re-enlisted as a private in Company P, 20th 0. V. I., and 
served until the close of the war, first as a private, then sergeant, then 
second and first lieutenant, and was discharged as captain of his com- 
pany. After his return home from the army he, in company with his 
brother, engaged in the grain trade at Pemberton, and has been engaged 
in the same business up to the present time. In 1867 he married Miss 
Arvesta Vandemark, a daughter of Henry and Susannah (Boyer) Van- 
demark. By this union they have five children, viz., Florence A., Earl 
E., Susie E., Emma M., and Ora. Mr. Nutt at the present time is, in 
connection with his brothers, J. N. and J. M., engaged i|j the grain trade 
in Sidney, Ohio. 

J. Newton Nutt is the third son of Irwin Nutt. He was born in 
Shelby County in 1848, lived with his parents until twenty-three years 
of age, at which time he engaged with his brother, E. E. Nutt, in the 
grain trade in Sidney, where he now is to be found. In 1877 he married 
Miss May Price, of Greencastle, Ind. They have had born to them one 
son, Freddie M., born 1878. 

John M. Nutt, the youngest of the family of Irwin Nutt, was born 
in Shelby County in 1851. He also was reared on the farm and educated 
in the schools of Sidney and Delaware. When about eighteen years of 
age he commenced teaching, which he followed until 1873, at which time 
he went to Quincy and engaged in the grain trade with his brother Wil- 
liam, remained there until 1876, then came to Sidney and associated 
himself with his brothers in the same business, under the firm name of 
Nutt Bros. In 1»75 he married. Miss Ella M. Smith, of Quincy, Lo^an 
County, Ohio. They have born to them three children, viz., Frank’s., 
Irwin, and Cris. 

• 

Emory C. Nutt, a son of Dixon Nutt, who was a brother of Irwin 
Nutt, was born in Montgomery County, Ohio, in 1850, lived with his 
parents until 1873, when he commenced life for himself. In 1879 he 
came to Sidney and engaged with the Nutt Bros, as bookkeeper, at which 
he is engaged at the present time. In May, 1881, lie married Miss Emma 
S. Price, of Greencastle, Ind. They have born to them one child, Arthur 
P., born 1882. 

The Wells Family. 

Prominent among the hardy and adventurous pioneers of Shelby 
County was James Wells, a native of Cheshire County, New Hampshire. 
As a soldier of the second war for independence he bore a first lieuten- 
ant’s commission until he was promoted to a captaincy', for meritorious 
conduct in the field. He was with Brown and Scott in July, 1814, 
during which month he participated in the battles of Chippewa and 
Lundy’s Lane, in which latter action both Brown and Scott were 
wounded. He was with the besieged army at Fort Erie, and partici- 
pated in the gallant actions which wrung victory from the hands of a. 
reluctant foe. After the close of the war he returned to his home and 
family, and resumed his occupation as a hatter. A few years later in- 
augurated that swelling tide of immigration which rolled across the 
Alleghenies and still westward, until the new State of Ohio was reached 
A similar movement had occurred during the territorial period for the 
ordinance of 1787 had given an impetus to the first great, concerted 
westward movement. It was with the second movement, following the 
war of 1812, that Mr. Wells looked about his New England home saw a 
family growing up about him, and resolved to follow the course of e’moire' 
and, if possible, carve a home out of the wilderness in order to better 
provide for the future of his family. 

He accordingly 'became a part of the human current which had set in 
toward the Ohio Valley, and only paused when he had reached the srow- 
ing town of Cincinnati, now the metropolis of Ohio, and justly termed 
the Queen City of the West. This was in the year 1818, during which 
the St. Mary’s Treaty was established, by the provisions of winch the 
Government acquired possession of large tracts of lan, I previously bccu- 
pied by the nd.ans as reserve lands Not having meaTsTbring Z 
family along he had left his wife and children until such time as lie could 
find a home, and have them removed to it. After working in Cincinnati 
about eighteen months he moved up the Miami Valley as far as Piqua, 
where lie was employed about six months. At the expiration of this 
time he looked a little farther northward, saw the new county of 
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The Dinoman Family. 

To trace back this family to the first of whom we can get any knowl- 
edge, we only can go back three generations from the present to that of 
James Dingman, the grandfather of the subject of our sketch. He was 
born in Canada in 1754, but came to the colony of New Jersey prior to 
the Revolutionary war, for we find that he engaged in that struggle for 
independence, anil was wounded in battle After the close, or during 
the war, he married Anna Vankamp. By this union there were thirteen 
children. Just how long he remained in New Jersey we cannot learn ; 
but we find that he had removed to Pennsylvania, where he remained 
until 1803, when learning that the Territory of Ohio had been admitted 
into the sisterhood of States, he brought his wife and eight children to 
try tlnlir fortunes in this new and fertile State. 

He made his first purchase of land within the present limits of the citj' 
of Columbus. This land he sold again in 1805 and came to the present 
lfroits of Shelby County and made nn entry of 2000 acres on the banks 
of the Great Miami River. This embraced lands in fractional section 
20 in Salem Township, thence down the river, including sections 5, 4, 
and 3 in Clinton Township. Mr. Dingman settled on this land in 1807, 
and built his cabin on what is now known as the Fulton Farm just below 
Dingmansburg, he being the first settler in this part of the county. 

The names of these children were as follows: Sally, Betsy, Catharine, 
Rachel, Daniel V., James, Adam, and Abram. 

In 1812 the four sons entered the army and served throughout the 
war. Adam was killed at Fort Defiance in 1813. Mr. Dingman remained 
here until 1834, when he went to the State of Illinois, where he entered 
a large tract of land, remained there about four years, then returned to 
Sidney and remained here until 1844, when he again returned to Illinois, 
where he died in Springfield in 1850, aged ninety-three years. His wife 
had died in Shelby County in 1832. Of the three sons who survived 
the war of 1812, Daniel V. located where his son Daniel Y., Jr., now 
lives. James located on what is known as the Staley Farm in Salem 
Township. He married Sally Weeks in 1814 and settled on hid farm 
soon afterward. Adam, the youngest son, remained with his father 
through life, and died in Illinois in 1848. James died near Fort Wayne 
about 1848. 

Daniel Y. Dingman 

was born in New Jersey in 1782, consequently was twenty-five years of 
age when he came to this county. In 1819 he married Margaret Wilson 
and immediately located on the farm where he spent the balance of his 
days. He was a leading spirit in the organization of the county, and 
was the first sheriff of the county. His home place contained 401 acres, 
besides this he had 640 acres in Salem Township. He reared a family of 
ten children; there are but five living, viz., Mary, the wife of Daniel 
Wright; Priscilla, the wife of Henry Staley; Amanda, the wife of Philip 
Lunks; Jane, the wife of Lawrence’ Miller of Indiana, and Daniel V., 
Jr., who resides on the old homestead. Sheriff Dingman died where he 
first settled, April 3, 1861. His wife died 1847. 

Daniel V. Dingman, Jb., 

was born on the farm where he now lives, in 1824. He was the oldest 
son of Daniel Y. Dingman, Sen. When seventeen years of age he was 
placed by his father in a distillery, where he remained for several years. 
He then worked on the canal until 1845 (he says the water was let into 
the canal feeder June 28, 1844); he then worked on the farm until 1848, 
when he married Sarah Bodkin, with whom he lived until 1851, when 
she died leaving one child, Sarah. About one year afterward he mar- 
ried Rebecca Staley, a daughter of Isaiah Staley. His second wife died 
1881. By this second marriage there were four children, Margery E., 
John, Henry II., and James W. 

Mr. Dingman is the owner of the old homestead of 401 acres. On this 
place he has cleared 140 acres and erected a good substantial brick 
'dwelling and other buildings. In the fall of 1881 he had the misfortune 
to have his barn with all its contents consisting of hay, grain, farm 
utensils, and eight head of horses destroyed by fire, a total loss of $6000; 
besides his loss by fire he has paid about $11,000 security debts. Mr. 
Dingman has one of the finest farms in Shelby County, a view of which 
is shown in this work. In 1881 Mr. Dingman married for his third wife 
Catharine Bollenbaugher, of Van Wert County. 

Thomas Edwin English, 

an esteemed and honored pioneer of Sidney and Shelby County, was 
born in England, March 27th, 1790. Emigrated to the United States in 
1814, landing in New York, but immediately went to Philadelphia, where 
he remained three years, working at the trade of a wagon-maker. He 
then went to Cincinnati and stayed one year. In 1819 he came to Piqua. 
J line 6, 1820, he came to Sidney, and was engaged as a helper to get out 
timber to build a hotel for John Blake. This hotel was known as the 
National Hotel, and was the first frame building in Sidney. The same 
has been occupied for a number of years as a meat shop by M. Wagner, 
but recently has been removed for a more commodious brick struct ure. 


The lumber for this hotel was sawed by hand, and was sawed by Mr. 
English and a man by the name of Betinet. It was erected in 1821. In 
Oct. 1820, Mr. English married Matilda Trader. They reared a family 
of five children, viz., John, Charles, Henry, Rachel, and James. He 
carried on the business of wagon-making for a number of years in Sid- 
ney. In 1828 he moved to his farm adjoining the town, where he erected 
the first hewed log-house in the neighborhood (the same is still stand- 
ing). In March, 1825, he joined the order of F. and A. M. He was the 
third person initiated in Temperance Lodge, No. 73, while yet working 
under dispensation. He was passed June 30th and raised July 28th. 
He filled all the chairs from the W. M. down. He was treasurer of the 
lodge for twenty-five years. After being a member of the lodge for 
forty-seven years he was by a unanimous vote made an honorary mem- 
ber, and was excused from labor and attendance at the lodge meetings. 
He died Oct. 10, 1876, and was buried in Graceland Cemetery in the 
honors of his Order. His wife died Feb. 1881. Mr. English was one of 
the honored pioneers of Sidney, and was respected by all who knew him. 
He was domestic in his habits and seldom left home. At the time of 
his death he was one of the oldest residents of the town, having lived here 
fifty-six years. Of his family there are still living, in or near the 
town, Charles, Henry, James, and Rachel, the wife of Sami. McCune. 

Thomas Blake. 

This pioneer famil}* are natives of England. John Blake, the father 
of the above, was born in Yorkshire, Eng. Married Rebecca Burk in 
1802. He came with his wife and five children to the United States in 
the summer of 1819. They first stopped in Cincinnati for a short time. 
Then came to Piqua, where he remained until the spring of 1820, when 
he located in Sidney, or where Sidney now is, for ho built the first house 
on the town plat, and they were the first family in the town. He at- 
tended the sale of town lots in the fall of 1819, bought a lot and built a 
cabin that winter, and moved his family into it the March following. 
During the summer of 1820 he built a frame house, the lumber of which 
was sawed by hand. This house was used for a hotel and store, and was 
the first in the town. 

Mr. Blake continued keeping hotel and store for several years; finally 
engaged in buying and selling horses. In 1826 he took some fifty head 
of horses to South Carolina, sold his horses, and had returned as far 
as Lexington, Kentucky, where he was shot dead and robbed of his 
money. Mrs. Blake survived himuntil 1858. 

ThomAs Blake, 

a son of the above, was also born in Yorkshire, Eng. He waR born in 
1815, consequently was five years of age when brought to Sidney. He 
has lived here from that time to the present, now over sixty-three years. 
He says- he attended the first school in the town, which was held in 
the court-house and taught by J. C. Calhoun. Arriving at manhood he 
learned the carpenter trade, which he followed for many years. In 1840 
he married Miss Ruth A. Robinson. By this union they had six children : 
only oue is now living, viz., Hamlin B. Mr. Blake, during his long life 
in Sidney, has been honored by filling both county and township offices. 
He was deputy sheriff several years, was city marshal and constable a 
number of years, also revenue assessor. He is now the oldest resident 
in the (own or township. 

Adam Smeltzer 

was born in Gallia County, 0., in 1807. His parents were John and 
Christina (Blazer) Smeltzer. In 1834 he married Margaret Smith, a 
daughter of Adam and Elizabeth (Sigler) Smith, who was born in -Penn- 
sylvania, in 1817. Mr. and Mrs. Smeltzer have had born to them seven 
children, Christina, Robert, Thomas, Reuben, Erastus, Sylvanus. and 
Mary. They located in Shelby County in 1852. Three of the boys 
served in the Union army during the Rebellion. Thomas served one 
year in the 20th O. Y. I., and two years in the 9th O. C. He was also 
nine months a prisoner in a Rebel prison. Robert served four years in 
the 20th O. V. I. Reuben served three years in the 20th O. V. I. 

Samuel Gamble 

was born in Cumberland County, Pa., Aug. 2, 1782. Came to Ohio 
1806, and first located in Greene County. Bought a farm near Xenia; 
here he remained until 1828, when he came to Sidney, Ohio. Mr. Gam- 
ble was married three times, first to a Miss Shaw of Kentucky ; there 
were five children by this marriage, who grew up to man and woman- 
hood. His first wife died about 1822. His second marriage was to a 
Miss Marshall, who only lived a few months. He then in June, 1824, 
married Mary Gordon. By this marriage there were four children. At 
Mr. Gamble’s first entrance into the town of Sidney he engaged in the 
general merchandising and produce business, which he followed about 
three years. 

Prior to the time of his coming to Sidney he had for a number of 
years been engaged in buying and shipping produce by flat-boat to New 
Orleans. He would build a flat-boat on the Miami River, float it down 
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to the Ohio, thence down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. 
Sell his boat and contents, and return home by way of New York. He 
also in company with John Neal built and loaded a boat at Sidney and 
made the same trip. In the spring of 1850 he and his sons Sami, and 
William started for California by way ot the plains. Before reaching 
St. Joe, Missouri, he was taken sick and died in St. Joe, April 14, 1850, 
and now' lies buried there. His wife survived him until March 12, 1871. 

Samuel Gamble, Jr., 

eldest son by his last wife, was born in the town of Sidney, Nov. 28, 
1828, and is now perhaps the oldest male inhabitant in the town that 
was born here. He had his home with his parents until manhood. In 
1850 he started for California w'ith his father and brother, as spoken of 
above. After the death and burial of their father they bought and pro- 
visioned a wagon and a team of five yoke of cattle, and left St. Joe, on the 
11th day of May, and landed at their journey’s end Sept. 11, being just 
four months on the way. He remained in California a little over a year 
working in the mines. He started for home Oct. 1851, by way of what 
was known as the Nicarauga route. He arrivgd at home January, 1852. 
In 1854 he married Miss E. M. Cunningham. By this marriage he has 
three children, viz., A. Wallace, born April 29, 1855; Win. G., born 
April 17, 1857, and John E., born Dec. 29, 1861. After his return from 
California he engaged in the drug trade, which he followed some twelve 
years. In 1864 he enlisted in the 134th Regiment of O..N. G-, and served 
his time of enlistment. After his return from the army he engaged in 
gardening and growing fruits; but more recently has left the farm and 
• returned to Sidney, where he now resides. 


Henry M. Lehman. 


The ancestors of the above are of German extraction. We cannot 
learn just when they came to America, but we find that the great-grand- 
father of Sheriff Lehman was here during the Revolutionary ' War, and 
took part in that struggle for independence. He, perhaps, was the first 
to come to this country. He probably located in Berks County, Pa., for 
it was here that his son Benjamin was born, married, and lived until 
1838, when he moved to Montgomery County, Ohio, and died there in 
1872, aged eighty-five years. 

Jacob Lehman (a son of Benjamin) was born in Berks County, Pa., 
June 30, 1813. When a young man he went to Dauphin County, Pa. 
Here in 1835 he married Sarah Cassel, of the same county. In 1839 they 
emigrated to Montgomery County, Ohio, where they lived until 1859, at 
which time they came to Shelby County, and located four and one-half 
miles north of Sidney. Mr. Lehman was a farmer by occupation. Their 
family consisted of one son only (Henry M.), the present slieriffrof the 
county. He died from paralysis December 16, 1882. His widow still 
survives, and has her home with her son in Sidney. 

Henry M., the only son of Jacob Lehman, was born in Dauphin County, 
Pa., June 14, 1836. He lived with his parents until August, 1862, ixt 
which time he enlisted as a soldier in Company H, 99th O. V. I. On 
the 11th of the following November he was taken prisoner near Lebanon, 
Tenn., but was parolled two days after his capture by John A. Morgan. 
He shortly afterward returned home, and remained until March, 18153, 
then returned to his regiment in Murfreesboro, Tenn. He was wiLli 
his regiment at the battles of Chiekamauga, Lookout Mountain, Mission- 
ary Ridge, and the Atlanta campaign, hut never received a wound. He 
served until the close of the war. in 1867 he married Miss Mary E. 
Ludlum, a daughter of Esq. Ludlum, of Franklin Township. After mar- 
riage he rented a farm for two years, then moved to the village of Bot- 
kins, anti engaged in hotel-keeping, which he followed up to 1879, with, 
the exception of two years that he was engaged in the mercantile trade. 
In 1874 his wife died, leaving two children, viz., Clara L. and William 
S. In 1876 he married Miss Mary C. Stolley, of Shelby County. In 
May, 1879, he received the nomination for sheriff by the Democracy of 
Shelby County, and was elected to the office the following October. In 
1881 he was re-elected without any opposing candidate, and is filling the 
office at the present time. By his last marriage he has two children, 
viz., Anna M. E. and Francis J. H. 



\ 


Morris Honnell. 

The ancestors of the above came from England to the American Colo- 
nies prior to the Revolution. The great-grandfather and perhaps the 
grandfather of Mr. Honnell were born in England. The exact time of 
their emigration is not known. The first we know of them was in the 
person of William Honnell, who was born in Pennsylvania in 1797. He 
was married to Eleanor W, Ison. By this union there were twelve chil- 
dren. They came to Ohio in 1833, and located near the present site of 
S'dney. "he/e he remained until the time of his death in 1853. His wife 
died in 1864. 

Morris Honnell a son of the above, was born in Greene County, Pa-, 
m 1824. Came with his parents to Sidney in 1833. Here he lived to 
grow up to manhood He was reared on a farm, and was educated in 
the common schools of his district. In 1850 he, together with several 
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year. In 1852 he lorT^ 1 P'- v-'o.lf ^ ^ 

at whicli he has oonti ni |e ( f ®'! , . nev «.e praeUc/'/" ,!/ ,Je,d 

he entered the army as “»P ti me . i„ the .prfi* « “s?,* 

.niaiiied in 1 


he elite ie d t be a ri n y a ^ * »I> to the pr^^i^T ^ 1/ -- 
four years and three TO o n 5" De, V; al sur ge°n, and remained 'in't'he servJtt 
of Sidney, lie having W , a ®: lhe first vo,, mteor from u, e 

hours after the first call ^ \ US // 1V ^ within forty-eig^ 

, ormv in 18fi5 11 tttade by the I resident. After his return fro.,* 

thC , . „ \ res »med bis practice in Sidney. In 1875 he e ^_ 

gaged in tie 'u 0 trade in connection witli bis practice, at which lie still 
continues, in 1871| le mnrried Miss Irene Ayers. By this union the;^. 
have one child, Jessie, born March 9, 1873. Mrs. Wilson was a daugh_ 
ter of Jeremiah Ayers, of Wapakoneta. one of the first white settlers o« 
that Indian village. She was born in 1852. Dr. Wilson is the third sor* 
of Col. Jessie H. Wilson, one of the pioneers of Shelby County. 


was born in Columbiana County, Ohio, in the year 1 834. When fourteen 
years of age he came to Sidney. His first undertaking in life was that 
of a tallow chandler, which he followed a short time, when he went to 
work with his brother to learn the butcher trade. After serving his 
time in learning the business lie borrowed some money, and went to St 
Marys and o|>ened a shop, where lie remained about one year then re" 
turned to Sidney and started a mea.t market, which he carried L 
two years. About 1859 he rented a brewery G f his h!' ,. j , 1 

whicli he ran about one year, when he bought an intermd J0Se P f, i 

which he retained until 1876, when he purchased the i" i^ 6 C0 '! C i? rn » 

it, and immediately commenced enlarging the wort W , e esta , 8 h- 
for the manufacture of lager beer, which has become n KS afU P rc l m 'ing 
«s Wagner's Golden Lager , and lias the exclusive sal °. P°P*d8riy known 
surrounding country. In 1858 Mr. Wagner married vr fe . l( * l,e J a,1( * the 
had born to them nine children, viz., Henry, Josenh J*? Ma - Ver T,| ey 
M. Louis F., Rosa A., Ella M., Celia A., and A nT'’^' ,lma K < Ciara 

hZ, M V’ ,m ; 1.1. Ills h. n. , F - «'■ IV-agner 

bj all. He was benevolent and enterprising i„ n f' s,,e ^ e d and esteemed 
Sidney lost one of her best citizens at his dfaS. PUb,ic 

John T. Estabrook. 

Charles Estabrook, the faH.o.. e .v. u 
1 796. He married N nn Z f ^! ?' offhe above, was born in New V u • 
gomery County, Ol.io,E n 1821 - They removJd Jun ? 
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the old red mill. They reared a family of eleven children, ten of them 
still living. Mr. Estabrook is yet living. His wife died in 1882, at the 
age of eighty-five years. 

John T., one of the above eleven, was born in Montgomery County in 
1838. At the age of eighteen years he went to learn the carpenter trade, 
which he has followed the most of the time since. In 1858 he came with 
his parents to Shelby County. The following year, 1859, he married 
Miss Rachel Valentine, a daughter of Richard VV. Valentine. By this 
union they have six children, viz., Ida F., Nora D., Charles R., Anna E., 
Lillie B., and Minnie L. ' In 1868 they moved to Van Buren Township 
on a piece of land given to his wife by her father. They remained on 
this land some eleven years, clearing ninety-five acres ready for tilling, 
but owing to the prevalence of milk sickness in their neighborhood (their 
family all having had it) they rented the farm in 1878, and moved near 
the town of Sidney. 

The Robbins Family. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century Richard Robbins, together 
witli his wife, came to the American colonies, and settled in New Jersey. 
We can learn but little of him, but it is known that, while travelling 
through the woods of Maine, in the year 17 75, be was frozen to death. ° 

Benjamin Robbins, a son of the above, was born in New Jersey in 
the year 1760, and married Bathsheba Nutt in 1782. In 1786 they moved 
to Pennsylvania, from there to Kentucky in 1789, then in 1789 to Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, where he died in 1837. His wile died in 1848. 
They had born to them twelve children. 

Richard Robbins, one of these twelve children, was born in New 
Jersey in 1784. About 1806 he married Lydia Archer, of Montgomery 
County, Ohio. They reared a family of eleven children. They°moved 
to Miami County in 1814, where he died in 1837. 

David Robbins, a son of Richard Robbins, was born in Miami County 
in 1824. At the age of seventeen years he went to Piqua to learn the 
edge tool trade, which he followed only three years. He then went on a 
farm. In 1848 he married Miss Ann E. Gibson, daughter of Win. and Mary 
Gibson. She was born in England in 1826. Came with her parents to 
the United States in 1827. Mr. Robbins in 1845 bought 135 acres of 
land in Van Buren Township, but did not move on to it until 1852. 
They reared a family of four children, viz., William E., Clara A., Amanda 
V., and Emma A. They also buried four children in infancy. 

In 1861 Mr. Robbins enlisted in the 20th O. V. I., in which he served 
three years, the full time of his enlistment. He was wounded at the 
battle of Raymond by a ball in the face, which he still carries. While 
in the hospital he was taken prisoner, and was taken to Libby prison, 
but was shortly afterward parolled, then returned to his regiment and 
served his full time. 

In 1881 Mr. R. rented his farm and moved to Sidney, where he has 
built a comfortable dwelling, and is now living a retired life. 

.John Conner. 

The father of the above (Arthur Conner) was born in Ireland in 1802- 
married Rosa Scott about 1832. Very shortly after their marriage Mr! 
Conner set sail for the United States, leaving his wife behind. He landed" 
in New York and worked there for several months, then sent for his wife 
who came over in 1833. It was in New York that their first child was’ 
born. In 1834 they came to Shelby County and located in Salem Town- 
ship, half a mile north of Port Jefferson, where he bought land of Abner 
Girrard. Here Mr. Conner lived until his death, which occurred in 1856. 
He left a wife and seven children, who still survive him. 

John, a son of the above, was born in Salem Township in 1837. At 
the age of twenty years he went to learn the blacksmith trade, serving 
an apprenticeship until 1860. In 1861 he engaged in business for him- 
self in the town of Sidney, which he has continued from that time to 
the present, except while he was in the army, he having spent two full 
terms of enlistment. 

In 1861 he married Miss Susan Whitmer. By this union they have 
three children— Harry, Fred., and Clifford. In 1870 Mr. Conner built a 
large brick shop. In 1872 he built a fine brick residence, and recently 
has built a business block and residence on Main Street, all made at his 
auvil. 

Daniel Whitmer 

was born in Lancaster County, Pa., in the year 1800. He came to Day- 
ton, Ohio, in the spring of 1818, remained there but a few months, then 
came to the present limits of Shelby County, where he made his home 
With Peter Mussulman, Jr. In 1821 he married Rhoda Blankensheets, 
with whom he lived only about one year, when she died. In 1825 lie 
married Fanny Mussulman. The result of this marriage was eight chil- 
dren, viz., Elizabeth, Fanny, John, Jane, Peter, Franklin, Susan, and 
David. After his marriage, Mr. Whitmer settled in Perry Township, 
on the Mosquito Creek, where he continued to reside until 1876, when 
they removed to Champaign County, where Mrs. Whitmer died in 1882. 
Mr. Whitmer was the eighth settler in Perry Township. 


Clark Yager. 

The Yagers are of German descent. The first we learn of them is in 
Pennsylvania. It was here that George Yager was born, in 1796. He 
married Margaret Craig and moved to Knox County, Ohio. Here, in 
1822, Clark Yager was born. From Knox they moved to Butler County, 
where Clark grew to manhood and learned the milling trade. In 1841 
he went to Piqua and worked in a mill; from there he went to Indiana, 
next to Michigan, then back to Piqua, from there to Dayton, from Day- 
ton to Wapakoneta in 1859; in 1860 to New Hampshire, Auglaize Co. 
In 1862 he came to Sidney and run the Walker Mills, which he bought 
in 1879. These mills were among the first in the county. They have 
three run of bulirs, with two turbine wheels. In 1844 Mr. Yager was 
married to Miss Ellen Thomas. From this marriage there have been born 
five children, viz., Mary, Charles, George, Edward, and Maggie. 

John Foster 

was born in Baden, Germany, in the year 1822. He was raised on a farm. 
In 1844 he married Catharine Peterhause. In 1847 they set sail for the 
United States. They land,ed in Baltimore in June, 1847. They remained 
in the city a short time, then started westward without having any par- 
ticular place in view. They made their first stop in Cincinnati. Here 
they took a passage on the Miami Canal and came to Lockington. While 
the boat lay there they concluded to stop off and look for a home. They 
came to Sidney and soon bought fifty acres of land in Clinton Township, 
for which he paid $465. This land was unimproved, and much of it 
under water. From this small beginning Mr. F. has made a fine home, 
and has one of the best improved farms in the township. Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster have had ten children, eight of whom are living, viz., Christiana, 
George, Christian, Lewis, William, Cullie, Benjamin, and Katie. Mr. 
Foster, although a German by birth, is purely American in his principles. 

William B. Fry. 

The Frys are of German extraction, but when they came to the Uidted 
States we cannot learn. The first of whom we can learn anything is in 
the person of Christopher Fry, who was born in Kentucky in 1786. 
When a young man he came to Chill icotlie, Ohio. It was here, in 1811, 
that he married Jane Robinson. From this union there were seven chil- 
dren. In 1835 Mr. Fry brought his family to the town of Sidney, where 
he engaged in merchandising, which he followed until about the time of 
his death, which occurred in 1846. His wife died in 1870, at the age of 
eighty-eight years. 

William B. Fry, 

a son *f the above, was born in Ross County, Ohio, in 1813; came to 
Sidney with his parents; clerked in the store for his father and other 
parties for several years; afterward entered into partnership with his 
brother in the dry-goods trade, at which he continued until 1855, wheii 
he sold his interest in the store and bought a farm in the east part of 
Clinton Township, where he now resides. In 1853 he married Maria 
Ethrington. From this marriage there were three children, two of whom 
died young. Emma J., the only child living, was born in 1861. She is 
the wife of C. C. Foster. Mrs. Fry died 1878. Mr. F. has retired from 
active farm labor, having made for himself a comfortable home. 

Schuyler Schenck. 

The Schencks, ns far back as we can learn, are from New York. They 
came to Ohio at the beginning of the present century, and located in 
Butler Count}'. It was here that Schuyler Schenck was married to Miss 
Deborah Sutphen in the year 1831. The following year the}' moved to 
Shelby County and located in Clinton Township. Mr. and Mrs. S. were 
both born in New Jersey — he in 1804, and she in 1809. Mr. S. was a 
shoemaker by trade. They settled in the woods. He worked at his trade 
and hired his land cleared as fast as he could. As soon as his boys were 
old enough they cleared the farm. Mr. Shenck died in 1854. They 
raised a family of nine children, only four of whom are now living, viz., 
John S., George W., Daniel O., and Alonzo E. Mrs. Schenck, since the 
death of her husband, has remained on the farm, and has raised and 
educated her children. During the Rebellion of 1861 four of her sous 
entered the Union army : two of them died while in the service. 

Edgar A. Schenck, 

a son of the above, was born in Shelby County in 1853, and so was but 
one year of age at the time of the death of his father. He has remained 
on the homestead with his mother up to the present time. In 1875 he 
married Miss Anna Y. Campbell, of Sangamon County, Illinois. They 
have had born to them two children, Graeie Bell and Nora D. 

William Buirley 

was born in Virginia in 1780, and was brought to Ohio at the close of 
the last century. They located near Columbus. Here he married Eliza- 
beth Kiser about 1807. Some time after this date they removed to But- 
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ler County, Ohio, and from there to the present limits of Orange Town- 
ship in the fall of 1818. Here he entered 160 acres of land, but had not 
the means to pay for the whole of it. In the year 1819 he rented land 
where the town of Sidney now stands, and planted it in corn. Mr. and 
Mrs. Buirley had a family of fourteen children, only eight of whom lived 
to grow up. He died in 1876 at the age of ninety-six years and four 
months. His wife died in 1878, at the age ol ninety-four years. 

Daniel K. Buirley, 

a son of the above, was born in Butler County, Ohio, in 1817, conse- 
quently was only one year of age at the time of his advent into the 
county. In 1841 he was married to Margaret Venise (whose parents, 
Henry and Mary Baker Venise, came to the county in 1834). By this 
union they have four children, Mary E., Benjamin F., Sylvester l., and 
John A. Mr. Buirley lived on part of the old homestead until 1870, 
when he sold his interest and bought a farm in Clinton Township, 
miles west of Sidney, where he now resides. 

Thomas B. Graham. 

William Graham, the first of the family name to come to America, was 
born in Scotland about 1750. When a lad he went to Ireland, remained 
there but a few years, when he came to the American Colonies a short 
time prior to the Revolutionary war and located in Pennsylvania. 
About the year 1775 he married Elizabeth Adair. They moved to Ken- 
tucky about 1795. They reared a family of nine children. He died 
about 1814. James A., the eldest of these children, was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1776. He went with his father’s family to Kentucky and 
participated in the protection of the frontier against the Indians. He 
had a brother, William B., who was shot and killed by the Indians on 
the Ohio Itiver, which is spoken of in the History of Western Adven- 
tures. James A. married Sarah Bell in 1805. In 1819 they moved to 
Clarke County, Ohio; then to Miami County in 1820, and to Shelby 
County in 1822, and located in Turtle Creek Township. Their family 
at this time consisted of nine children. In 1843 he moved to Orange 
Township, where he died in 1865, his wife having died in 1840. Thomas 
B. was born in Kentucky in 1810, consequently was twelve years of age 
when he came to Shelby County. He lived at home with his father until 
nineteen years of age, when he went to Piqua to learn the carpenter trade, 
which occupation he followed until 1861, when he bought a farm of 160 
acres in Clinton Township, on which he located and remained until the 
fall of 1880, when his house was burned and he removed to the town of 
Sidney, where he now lives a retired life. In 1843 he married Miss Em- 
ma Robinson, who only lived about two years. In 1850 he married Jane 
E. Ginn. By this union they had seven children, five of whom are now 
living, viz., Samuel M., William A., Alex. D., John C., and George T. 

Preston Stewart, 

the eldest son of Willoughby and Sarah (Powell) Stewart, was born in 
Kentucky in the year 1809. His father was born in Pennsylvania, went 
to Kentucky at the close of the last century, and married, about the 
year ItOO. Preston remained at home with his parents until manhood. 
In the year 1830 he married Miss Patsy Ashbaugh, and the following 
year brought his wife, father, and mother, to Logan County, Ohio, and 
settled on the border of Shelby County. They remained there but a. 
short time, when he entered a piece of land in the N. E. corner of Salem 
Township, Shelby County, and moved on it in 1832, he being the first 
man to locate in that part of the township. Mr. Stewart lived here to 
clear this land. He afterward bought 160 acres more land. On tills 
land he afterward platted a part of the village of Tifeton. On this pl£Lt 
he built the first house ; also a saw miil and blacksmith shop. Mr. and. 
Mrs. Stewart have had horn to them twelve children, nine of whom are 
still living, viz., Sarah, Joseph, Elizabeth, William, Maria, Willoughby, 
Martha A., Charles, and Perry. Mr. Stewart lived on his farm tin til 
1876, when he sold his property and moved to the town of Sidney, where 
he now lives a retired life, in the enjoyment of the fruit of his past hard 
labor. He has been a member of the M. E. Church for over fifty years, 
and was a member of the first class formed in the N. E. part of Salem 
Township. 

Charles R. Benjamin. 

Col. Samuel Benjamin (the grandfather of Charles R.), as near as we 
can learn, was born in the State of Maine. He served in the struggle 
for independence seven years, and held the rank of a Colonel. He raised 
a large family of children. One daughter married Israel Washburn, the 
father of the four Washburn brothers who have been Members of the 
National Congress. Nathaniel, a son, was the father of the subject of 
this sketch. He was born in the State of Maine in the year 1790, and 
married Betsy Chase I hey raised a family of six children. Charles R-, 
the youngest of the family, was born in Maine in 1830. He was reared 
on a farm until he became of age. After arriving at his majority he 
went towoik in a D. Handle factory, at which business he has been 
engaged from that time to the present. In the year 1870 he started a 
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advent nea we cannot learn. Edward Jackson and wife witf^ 

two chuctien came to Ohio in 1809, and stopped for a time at Springs 
field. Left his family here while lie came over to the present limits of 
Orange Township, and selected a piece of land (the same now owned by- 
Mrs. Clancy), and erected a cabin and made a little opening. It iia 
claimed by some that he moved his family to this land in the fall of 1809, 
but by his daughter, Mrs. Abbott, that they did not settle here perma- 
nently until 1810 or 1811. It is well known that there were but fevy- 
settlers in the county when they came. During their early settlement 
the Indians became troublesome. In the fall of 1813 Mr. Jackson took 
his wife and children to Springfield, and left them for safety, while be 
remained on the place to clear his land. His wife remained in Spring 1 , 
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return to her home, and share the dangers and hardshins with her hn« 
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for a few months, then secured a substitute and returns? 3 , • serve ‘I 
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Major Joseph S. Lacgiilin. 

The ancestors of the above are from North Ireland. Robert Langhlin, 
the grandfather of Joseph S., came with his family to the United States 
about 1790, and located in Pennsylvania. One son (Robert) was born 
after they came to the country' He was born in Pennsylvania in 1790. 
About 1818 he married Isabel Graham, who was also of Irish de- 
scent. They came to Brown County, Ohio, about 1820. About 1841 
they came to Shelby County, and settled in Green Township. They 
reared a family of twelve children, six of whom are now living. Mr. L. 
died in 1850. His wife died in 1874, aged eighty-four years. 

Joseph S., their youngest son, was born in Brown County in 1838, 
consequently was only three years of age when brought to the county. 
When twelve years of age his father died, and he was left to shift for 
himself. At sixteen years of age he went West, and spent a couple of 
years, then returned, and went to school in Sidney for one year, after 
which he taught school until the breaking out of the Rebellion. In April, 
1861, he enlisted in the 15th O. V. I. for three months, served the time 
of his enlistment, and again commenced teaching school, but only taught 
six weeks, when he again enlisted, this time in the 20th O. V. I. for three 
years. He was made sergeant-major of the regiment. In January, 1863, 
while in charge V)f ordnance stores on board of a train the train was 
wrecked, and he was badly injured, having his legs broken and otherwise 
badly bruised. He was taken to the hospital at Memphis, Tenn., where 
he remained until May, when he was sent to St. Louis, ami from there 
to Columbus, Ohio, where lie remained until June, 1863, when he was 
discharged and sent home. In December, 1863, he married Sarah C. 
Applegate. January, 1864, lie went to Vicksburg, Tenn., and engaged 
in merchandising with Capt. Updegratf and J. C. Fry. He continued 
in business in Vicksburg until 1866, when he came home and sold goods 
in Plattsville for one year, then went to Champaign County, where he 
remained three years. In 1870 he moved to Sidney, where he now lives. 
In 1877 he was elected treasurer of Shelby County, in which capacity he 
served four years. At the present time he is engaged at the real estate 
and insurance business. In 1881 a company of O. N. G. was formed in 
Sidney, and he was elected captain of the company, served two years, 
when he was elected major of the regiment. Mr. and Mrs. Langhlin 
have a family of four children, viz., Eddie W., Carrie E., Jesse C., and 
Lizzie. 

The Abbott Family. 

About the days of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers four brothers 
by the name of Abbott came from England to America. Religious per- 
secutions drove them from their native land, for they were of the same 
faith of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is not known whether they had families 
or not, neither is it known just where they located, but it was somewhere 
on the coast of the New England colonies. We have no account of them 
or their descendants down to Bancroft Abbott, who appeared on the 
“ stage of action” some four generations later. He was born in Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut about 1760. Whom or when he married we 
cannot learn, but we know that he had a family of seven children. 
Thomas, the eldest of the seven, was born in Connecticut about 1785. 
When a young man he went to Vermont. Here about 1813 he married 
Anna Powers. They reared a family of four children, viz., William, 
Martha, Mary, and George E. He spent the most of his life iu*the State 
of Vermont, but died in Georgetown, N. Y., about 1857. 

Of his family William was born in Vermont. Later in life he came 
to Ohio, but being of an adventurous and pioneer disposition he sought 
the newer and wilder sections of the country. He next went to Western 
Illinois, remained there until after the Rebellion, when he sought a home 
in the far West, and finally located in Wyoming Territory, where he now 
resides. 

Martha, the eldest daughter, came to Sidney in 1847, and is the wife 
of James V. Wilkin, of Sidney. 

Mary came to Sidney in 1848. She is the wife of Guy C. Kelsey, of 
Sidney. 

George E., the youngest of the family', was born in Newberry, Vt., in 
1824. Came to Ohio in 1845, and located in Sidney, where he engaged 
in the cabinet business. He married Harriet Jackson (a daughter of 
Edward Jackson, one of the pioneers of Orange Township) in 1849. 
In 1850, when the gold excitement was raging in California, he left his 
wife and infant child, and, in company with a number of others from 
Sidney, started across the plains to seek their fortunes, but, like thou- 
sands of others, he never realized the desire of his ambition. After 
spending about one year in the mines, he waq taken with the typhoid 
fever, of which he died in October, 1851, and was buried by his mess- 
mates, who had cared for him through his sickness. His widow still 
lives in Sidney with her only child, Alonzo E., who was born in Sidney 
January 9, 1850. He had made his home with his mother all through 
life. At the age of eighteen years he entered a dry-goods store as a 
clerk, which he ’followed about ten years, then for three years was a 
travelling salesman for manufactories in Sidney. Is now engaged in 
the real estate and insurance business. 


Guy C. Kelsey. 

In tracing the ancestry of the Kelseys in the United States, we go 
back to the Pilgrim Fathers, although it is not certain that they came 
on the May Flower, yet they are known to have been here shortly after- 
ward. They were of the Puritan faith, and came from England. 

The first of whom we have any definite record was Curtis Kelsey’, who 
was born in Connecticut in 1740. He resided in Connecticut until 1782, 
when he moved to Fair Haven, Vermont. His family at this time con- 
sisted of five children, all born in Connecticut, ne died in Fair Haven 
in 1821. 

Parson Kelsey, the eldest son of the above, was born Oct. 1768. He 
married Lucinda Ames, of Rutland, in 1793. They reared a family of 
six children, viz., Lyman, Katy, Guy C., Caroline, Curtis, and Calvin.- 
He died in West Haven in 1822. Of his family we shall only speak of 
Guy C., who was born in West Haven, Vermont, Dec. 4, 1804. He re- 
mained in Vermont until 1825 (with the exception of one year that he 
went to an academy at Granville, N. Y.), after which he taught school a 
few months, then came to Ohio and entered the Ohio University at 
Athens, where he remained three years. Then on recommendation of 
President Wilson of the University, he became teacher of a select school 
at High Bank Prairie, where he taught three y'ears. In 1829 he married 
Minerva S. Fuller, a daughter of one of the first settlers of Marietta, 
Ohio. Shortly after marriage they moved to Franklin, Ohio, where he 
taught school until 1832, when he commenced merchandising. In 1835 
they moved to Sidney and again entered into merchandising, which he 
has continued to the present time. 

Mr. Kelsey by his first marriage had born ten children, three only of 
whom grew up to maturity, viz., Caroline, Emily, and Lucinda. Mrs. 
Kelsey died in 1848. In 1849 he married Mary Abbott. By this union 
there were two children, viz., Anna, wife of G. B. Sterline, of Sidney, 
and D. Webster, who died in 1875. Of his first children, Caroline mar- 
ried Wm. B. Craig, who is engaged in the wholesale grocery' trade in St. 
Joe, Missouri. Emily married John Frey, of the U. S. Postal Detective 
Service. They reside in Bellefontaine, Ohio. Lucinda married G. VV. 
Barr, who is engaged with W. B. Craig in St. Joe, Missouri. 

Curtis Kelsey (Third), 

a son of Parson Kelsey, was born in West Haven, Vermont, March 4, 
1808. Married Lucy Nelson in the fall of 1829. His avocation through 
life has been somewhat varied, farming and stock-raising being his prin- 
cipal business ; but for several years while in Vermont he was engaged 
in merchandising, also in dairying. In 1843 he was elected a member 
of the Stale Constitutional Convention to amend the Constitution of 
the State. In 1845 he left his Green Mountain State and brought his 
family to Ohio .and located on a farm in Turtle Creek Township, Shelby 
County, where he engaged in growing fine wool sheep. He was the 
first man to introduce Spanish fine wool sheep in western Ohio. For 
a number of years he was an extensive dealer in wool, buying and shipping 
the principal part of the wool of Shelby and adjoining counties. He was 
elected as one of the commissioners of the county, and while filling that 
capacity he had the sole control of the $100,000 of railroad stock owned 
by the county. In the spring of 1878 he moved to his present place of 
residence near Sidney, since which time he has been engaged in dairy- 
ing, furnishing milk to the citizens of Sidney. Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey have 
reared a family of three children, viz., Louania, the wife of H. Wilson, 
of Iowa; Guy C., Jr., of Shelby County, and J. Thurman, a farmer of 
Franklin Township. 

Dr. James D. Geyer. 

George Geyer came with his family from Germany to the United States 
in 1833. The family consisted of himself, wife, and three sons. Their 
first permanent location was in Auglaize County, Ohio, where he died 
in 1868. 

Christian, the youngest of the three sons, was born in 1823. When a 
young man he came to Shelby County to attend school ; here he formed 
the acquaintance of Mary A., a daughter of John Barkalow, whom he 
married in 1847. They located in Orange Township. Mr. Geyer died 
in 1848, leaving one son. James D. was born in 1848. His father dying 
when he was but three months old, he was kept by his mother until ten 
years of age, when he went to live with his grandfather, John Barka- 
low, with whom he lived until manhood, receiving his education in the 
schools of Sidney. A fler arriving at manhood he learned the drug trade, 
then engaged in the trade for himself for a number of years. In 1870 he 
married Estelle M. Moore, a daughter of Nathan Moore, of Sidney. In 
1879 he commenced the study of medicine with Dr. B. M. Sharp, of Sid- 
ney, and graduated at the Medical College of Indiana. In the summer 
of 1883 he established himself in Sidney for the practice of his profession. 

Cn arles M. Kline 

was born in Ashtabula County, Ohio, in 1840. Was brought by his 
parents to Wayne County, Ohio, where they remained until 1856, when 
they returned to Ashtabula. Here he took an academic course of study, 
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after which he entered store as a clerk for three years. In 1861 he went 
to California. Stopped for a short time in San Francisco, then went to 
Vancouver’s Island, from there to Oregon, thence to Idaho, whore he 
worked in the mines and at merchandising until 1865, when lie returned 
home and remained for a few months and again returned to. California; 
went from there to Montana, Idaho, and Utah, where he remained until 
1871, when he again returnee! home. His father at this time was living 
in Putnam County, Ohio. After being at home a short time he went to 
Texas, and from there to Wisconsin, and again came home in 1874. He 
then engaged in' the grocery trade for three years. In 1874 he married 
Florence L. Worlinc, of Ottawa, Ohio. In 1877 he came to Sidney and 
engaged in the grocery and produce trade. Mr. and Mrs. Kline have a 
family of three children, viz., Eliza J., Mark A., and Anna B. 


Elijah Zinn, 

an honored citizen of Sidney, was born in Berks County, Pa., in 1805. 
Married Hannah Lamb in 1828, came to Ohio in 1833, and located in 
Columbus, where he clerked in a store for six years. He next went to 
Lexington, Richland County, Ohio, where he in company with James 
A. Lamb (now of Sidney) engaged in the mercantile trade for two years. 
In 1842 he came to Sidney and again engaged in general merchandising, 
at which he has continued up to the present time, having been in the 
trade in the town of Sidney for forty-one years. He is now the oldest 
merchant in the town. 

When he first came to Sidney he and Mr. Lamb were partners; they 
remained together until 1868, when F. E. Hoover, a son in-law of Mr. 
Zinn, bought Mr. Lamb’s interest, and the firm was known by the name 
of Zinn & Hoover until 1881, when Mr. Hoover left, and James II. Zinn 
and James Mulvihill became partners, since which time the firm is known 
as E. Zinn & Co. Mr. Zinn’s wife died in 1855, leaving six children, viz., 
Wm. G., Samuel E, Mary J., Margaret E., Charles II., and James H. 
In 1861 he married- Anna E. Kerr, of Greene County, Ohio. By his 
second marriage he has one child, viz., Kowena B., the wife of W. II. 
McDermith, of Columbus, Ohio. When Mr. Zinn commenced in trade 
he had nothing except what he bad saved from his wages while clerking 
in Columbus. The fine property he now owns has been acquired by his 
own industry and economy, never having hired a dollar. Although now 
seventy-eight years of age, is still to be found at. his counter superintend- 
ing and directing his business. During his long business life he has 
ever hail the esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens. His word 
has always been regarded as “ good as a note in bank.” 

James H., a son of E. Zinn, was born in Sidney in 1847. He has re- 
sided in Sidney all his life with the exception of six years that he was 
in New York City with his brother W T m. in trade. He is now a junior 
partner with his fat her in the store. In 1875 he married Jennie L. ltyan 
of Sidney. The}’ have one child, viz., Fred H. 

John A. Mumford 

was born in Miami County, 0., Oct. 9, 1843. He is a son of Richard 
and Mary (Long) Mumford, who were married in Maryland. Came to 
Miami County, 0., about 1840, where Mrs. Mumford died in 1852. Mr. 
Mumford died in Shelby County in 1880. 

The Mumfords are of English descent, the Longs of German extrac- 
tion ; but when they came to the United States is not known to us. 
John A., when a boy only fourteen years of age, had a genius for me- 
chanical tools, which was discovered by his skill in the making imple- 
ments and machinery about home. A carpenter in his neighborhood 
offered him $10 per month if he would work for him at the trade, which 
he did at the above wages for two months, when his progress was such 
that he received one dollar per day. He only worked at his trade about 
one year, when G. C. Anderson, of Sidney, who was running a woollen 
mill, offered him a place in his mills. This was in 1858. He remained 
in the mills during 1858 and ’59. In 1860 he returned to his trade, at 
which he worked until in the spring of 1861. At the first call for volun- 
teers he was the fifth to offer himself for enlistment; but the company 
was disbanded before being mustered. He then immediately went to 
Hamilton, Ohio, and enlisted in an artillery company; but this also did 
not complete an organization, and he came to Troy, Ohio, and joined 
the 11th O. V. I., and was mustered on the first of June, and served his 
full time of enlistment for three years. After his discharge he worked 
for the Government as a carpenter until the close of the war, when he 
returned to Sidney, where he has lived since that time. Nov. 26 1866 
he married Mary Fares, of Sidney. After his marriage he rented a saw- 
mill, which he ran until the fall of 1882, when he embarked in the boot 
and shoe trade, at which he is engaged at the present time. Mr and 
Mrs. Mumford have had born to them three children, viz., Minnie A 
born Aug. 15, 1868; John F., born Oct. 9, 1870, and Charles D ho.n 
July, 1873. ’’ 001 n 

John S. Robinson, 

a son of Henry and Ann (Neal) Robinson, was born in Shelby Coimf^ 
in 1849. His place of residence is Sidney, and business that of restan- 
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in the year 1841, since which time he has made his home here. They 
had born to them six children, three of whom grew to manhood and 
womanhood, viz., Clay R., Byron W., and Mariah E. Mr. and Mrs. 
Joslin still reside in Sidney, where he is engaged in the grocery and 
produce trade. 

Clay R., whose name appears at the head of this sketch, is the eldest 
son of the above. He was born in Sidney January 1, 1843, and has 
made his home here principally from that time to the present. In 1802 
he enlisted in Company B, 20th 0. V. I., and remained in the service 
about one year, when he was discharged on account of disability. After 
regaining his health he went West, and remained a couple of .years, then 
again returned home. In 1808 he engaged with his father in the sash, 
door, and blind factory, at which he continued until 1872. This year 
he married Miss Lou E. Vogle, of Piqua, Ohio. January 1, 1873, he 
engaged in the livery business with Alex. Ramsey. They were partners 
until 1875, when Ramsey sold his interest to J. S. Patten. They re- 
mained together until 1879, when they divided their stock, and Joslin 
leased his present premises, since which time he has carried on the busi- 
ness of livery and feed stable in connection with that of veterinary sur- 
geon. In 1879 he was elected as coroner of Shelby County, and has 
filled the office two terms. Mr. and Mrs. Joslin have had born to them 
three children, viz., Mary R., Grace B., and Eugenia L. 

Pem Brook Birch 

was born in Warren County, Ohio, April 2, 1843. He is a son of Moses 
Birch, who died before Pem Brook was born. When very young he was 
put out among strangers. He lived on a farm until seventeen years of 
age, then went to learn the trade of a wagon-maker, at which he was 
engaged at the breaking out of the Rebellion. When the President made 
his first call for 75,000 men he was one of the first to respond. He en- 
listed in the 1st O. Y. I., served his time of enlistment, returned home, 
and in September of the same year re-enlisted in the 69th O. Y. I. and 
served until March, 1864, when he veteranized and served until the close 
of the war. At the battle of Stone River he was wounded by a musket 
ball in the face ; while lying on the battle-field was taken prisoner and 
sent to the Libby Prison Hospital, where he remained three months; 
was then paroled, went home and staid until exchanged, then returned 
to his regiment, having spent over four years in the service. In Sep- 
tember, 1865, he came to Sidney and was married to Miss Caroline E. 
Lease, of Sidney. After marriage he worked at the carpenter trade, 
which he followed until 1881, when he bought an interest in the Sidney 
Planing-mills, at which he is engaged at the present time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Birch have had born to them three children, viz., Harry S., horn 1866 ; 
Girtie M., born 1872; and Ruth E., horn 1876. 

Samuel S. Maxwell. 

•James Maxwell, the grandfather of the above, came from Scotland 
with his wife and three children to the American Colonies about 1770, 
and located in Pennsylvania. Two of his sons served as soldiers in the 
Revolutionary war. John, one of the sons, was the lather of Samuel. 
He was but a small boy when brought to America. He was born in 
1763, and married Ruth Cypherd, of Baltimore, about 1790. They raised 
a family of eleven children. In 1800 they emigrated to Ohio and located 
in what is now Jefferson County, but afterward removed to Tuscarawas 
County, where he died in 1823. His wife died in 1840. Of this family 
of eleven children only one came to Shelby County, viz., Samuel, the 
subject of this sketch. He was born in ■Pennsylvania in 1795, and re- 
sided with his parents until he became of age. In 1816 he married Mary 
Wagner, of .Montgomery County. They afterward located in Mont- 
gomery Count 3 ’. Here he purchased land and built a mill, and at the 
same time carried on several mechanical shops, such as smithing, coo- 
perage, etc. He was a natural business man. He never learned a trade 
or worked much on a farm, but carried on the business quite extensively. 
While in Montgomery County he was justice of the peace for a number 
of years. In 1835 he moved with his wife and six children to Shelby 
County and bought a mill in Perry Township, and also 160 acres of land. 
Shortly afterward he built a saw-mill on Mosquito Creek, which he soon 
followed with a new grist mill. He was one of the successful business 
men of Shelby County. At the time of his death he was the owner of 
700 acres of land in Shelby County, and 500 acres elsewhere. They 
raised a family of seven children, viz., Benjamin W., Margaret, John, 
Abram, Hannah, Ruth, and Ellen S. Of this number there are but two 
left in the county, Benjamin W., of Sidney, and Hannah, the wife of 
William Jackson. Mr. Maxwell was a highly esteemed citizen. He was 
filling the office of county commissioner at tiie time of his death in 1874. 
His wife died in 1873. 

W. H. Monroe, 

of Sidney, Ohio, was born in Shelby County in 1854. He is a son of 
John W. and Marian (Beeson) Monroe. Married Laura J. Wilkinson 
(a daughter of Isaac Wilkinson) October 10, 1876. By this union there 
were two children. Lulu M., born April 2, 1879, and Jennie A., born 
Nov. 30, 1880. The latter died July, 1881. Mrs. Monroe died Dec. 7, 


1880. He married Edna L. Monroe, of Kentucky, Dec. 1, 1882. By 
the last marriage they have one child, Yiolet, born Jan. 1883. Mr. Mon- 
roe was engaged for several years as bookkeeper of the Sidney Planing 
Mills, but in January, 1883. he became an equal partner with P. B. Birch 
in the concern. Mr. Monroe at the present time is a member of the city 
council from the fourth ward of Sidney. For history of ancestors, see 
sketch of Hanson Monroe, of Washington Township. 

Cyrus W. Yan De Grift 

was born in Philadelphia County, Pa., in 1833. He came with his pa- 
rents to Dayton, Ohio, in 1841, where he remained until 1846, when he 
went to Springfield, Ohio. Here he clerked in a dry-goods store for 
several years, after which time he learned the art of .arabrotyping. In 
1857 he came to Sidney and bought an art gallery of Jas. McCullough, 
and in 1858 made the first photograph made in Shelby County. In 1859 
he and his partner (S. N. Tod) bought a bookstore, which they ran in 
connection with the gallery. To this they added a stock of drugs. They 
carried on the business until 1865, when they sold out their entire stock. 
In 1868 Mr. V. went to Springfield and engaged in the clothing trade 
until 1877, when he again sold and returned to Sidney and again opened 
a photograph gallery, in which he is engaged at the present time. In 
1860 he married Miss Belle Knox, of Sidney. By this union they have 
four children, Harry, Willie, May, and Robert. 

S. Alex. Leckey. 

[Copied from the Sidney Journal of September 10, 1880.] 

The subject of this brief biographical sketch was born in Newville, 
Cumberland County, Pa., October 30, 1814, and died in Sidney, Sep- 
tember 4, 1880. His funeral was largely attended on Monday at his 
residence on Miami Street. An immense procession followed his re- 
mains to the beautiful Graceland Cemetery that owes so much of its 
taste and beauty to his directing hand. His father with a family came 
to Sidney in 1829. He worked on his father’s farm for a few years, 
and helped to make the brick of the old court-house in the square, whose 
existence terminates this year also. His work in town was as dry-goods 
clerk in the store of Thomas Rtiekman. He then returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, and superintended the work on the Cumberland Yalley Railway 
for Longwell & Co. From that he went into the butchering and sad- 
dlery business in Nashville. Afterwards he taught school, and then 
went to Maryland, having taken a contract to build a part of the Ohio 
and Chesapeake Canal. This enterprise proved disastrous, and he lost 
heavily. lie then took up teaching in Frostburg, was elected justice 
of the peace, and finally engaged with another gentleman in keeping 
hotel in Frostburg. This partnership was not continued long, and he 
returned to Ohio in 1847. In 1851 he took charge of the Shelby County 
Democrat , and continued to edit it until October 13, 1854. In 1857 he 
was elected auditor of this county, which position he held for three 
terms of two years each. From 1863 to 1868 he engaged in wool buy- 
ing and taking pike contracts. In 1870 he was a member of the State 
Board of Equalization. In 1868 he formed a partnership with R. Given 
in the tannery and leather business, which continued until his death. 
He was an active man, prominent in all public enterprises. The Shelby 
County Agricultural Society owes much of its success to him, who took 
great interest in it from its beginning until the time of his death. For 
many years he was its secretary, at the time of his death its president. 
He was an honored and enthusiastic member of the order of Odd Fel- 
lows and Knights of Pythias. A life-long Democrat, an earnest Pres- 
byterian in faith, a generous supporter of the church from which he was 
seldom absent, a member of the city council. He will be sadly missed 
by the whole community. Warm-blooded, quick to resent an insult, 
true to his friends, and implacable to his foes, he will be remembered 
as one of our most useful residents. In 1862 he married Mrs. Margaret 
Blake, the widow of William Blake, deceased (whose maiden name was 
Longstreth),- of Montgomery County, Ohio, whom he leaves together 
with an adopted daughter. 

Almon Hitchcock, 

the subject of this sketch, was born in Burlington, Connecticut, July 10, 
1804. Before arriving at his majority his father’s family moved to 
Shoreham, Vt., and subsequently to West Haven, But land County, in 
that State. In February, 1826, he married Emily R. Barber, and be- 
came one of the largest stock farmers in that portion of the county. 
Five children were born there, of whom three are now living: Mrs. A. 
B. Cole, of St. Louis, Mo ; Mrs. Rev. J. G. Armstrong, of Richmond, 
Va.; and A. B. C. Hitchcock, of Sidney'. In the spring of 1861 he with 
his family moved to Sidney, where he resided until his death May 2, 
1883. His wife died August 22, 1877. In p«litic3 he was a Republican, 
in religion a Presbyterian. 

W. II. C. Goode. 

The ancestry of the Goodes are from England. They were among the 
first settlers of Jamestown, Va., where some of the name still reside. Dr. 
H. J. Goode was born in Prince Edwards County, Va., in 1793. In 1805 
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lie came with an elder brother to Ohio. They floated down the Ohio River 
on a flat-boat to Cincinnati. From there they went to Clinton County. 
Here he grew to manhood, and studied medicine, and spent the most 
active part of his life in the practice of his profession, he having a very 
extensive practice for many years. About 1823 he married Margaret 
McKay. They reared a family of ten children. In 1849 his health hav- 
ing failed he was compelled to quit the practice of medicine, but being 
unable to do so while he remained where he was, he sold his property, 
and moved to Shelby County, and bought a farm near Sidney. He re- 
sided on the farm, giving his attention to agricultural pursuits, until 
1863, when his wife died. He then made his home in Sidney two years, 
then went to Carthage (near Cincinnati), and made his home with his 
daughter the rest of his life. He died in 1879. Dr. Goode was a mem- 
ber of the M. E, Church for nearly three-fourths of a century, having 
united with the church when only ten years of age. Of his family there 
is only one left in the county,- viz., W. H. C., of Sidney. M. M. Goode 
(familiarly known as Mack) resides in Wilson County, Kansas, where 
he is engaged in stock-raising. S. Gaines resides in Greene County, 
Ohio, and is a farmer. Burwell P. is a practising physician in Cincin- 
nati. Margaret is the wife of S. Stimmel, of Fargo, Dakota Territory. 

The rest of the family are all dead. W. H. C., the youngest son of Dr. 
Goode, was born in Clinton County, Ohio, in 1843. He was reared on 
the farm. When eighteen years of age he went to the Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, where he remained several years, then returned 
home and worked on the farm for six years. He then engaged in mer- 
cantile trade in Crestline and Springfield for several years. In 1875 he 
married Miss Fannie, a daughter of J. F. Frazier, Esq., of Sidney. In 
1876 he located in Sidney, and took an interest with Slusser & McGill 
in the manufacture of steel scrapers. A few months later he bought out 
his partners, and has since that time conducted the business himself. At 
the time Mr. Goode bought the scraper works, the enterprise was new, 
it being a new invention, and not introduced into general use. The first 
year there were but a few hundred made, but within three years after- 
ward the sales amounted to many thousands, and extended all over the 
United States. To Mr. Goode’s enterprise and energy is due the great 
success that has been made in these works. Besides his manufacturing 
he is engaged extensively in growing wheat in Dakota, where he has a 
farm of about two thousand acres, nearly all under cultivation, having 
some fifteen hundred acres in wheat. Although still a young man he 
has made remarkable success in life, being at the present time one of the 
wealthiest men in the county. Mr. and Mrs. Goode have born to them 
three children: Carrie S., Charles H., and Frank F. 

* 

Hudson Gartlet. 

Recorder Gartley, a son of John Gartley, is a native of Shelby County, 
and was born August 3, 1854. He remained at the home of his parents 
until he had attained his nineteenth year, when he went to Lebanon, 
Ohio, and entered upon the study of civil engineering. At the close of 
one year’s study he returned home, and engaged in surveying, school 
teaching, and farming. In November, 1880, he married Miss Lavina, 
daughter of A. Whitmer, of Loramie Township. In the spring of 1880 
he received the nomination for the recordership of Shelby County on the 
Democratic ticket, and was elected in the following October. He is 
now the candidate for re-election, which is equivalent to the incumbency 
another term. Mr. and Mrs. Gartley have one child, named John A., 
bom in March, 1882. 

Samuel L. Wicoff. 

The date of the WicofTs settlement in Shelby County was in 1827 or' 
1828. The grandfather of the above entered a quarter section of land 
in Orange Township. It was here that Samuel L. was born May 22, 
1851. He is a son of Isaac and Esther (Thorp) Wicoff. He was reared 
on the farm, with the advantages of the common schools of his district. 
After arriving at his majority he took a scientific course at the Normal 
Schools of Lebanon, Ohio, and read law principally at his home. He 
was admitted to the bar April, 1875, and formed a partnership with S. 

S. -McKinney, of Piqua, but opened an office in Sidney. He continued 
the partnership with Esq. McKinney until 1880, since which time he 
has been alone in his practice. March 1 , 1876, he married Miss Lida 
B. Emmons, of Miami County, Ohio. 

William M. Van Fossen 

was born in Butler County, Ohio, in the year 1832. He was the third 
son of Levi and Rebecca (Furman) Van Fossen, who were both born in 
Cincinnati— the father being born in 1798, the mother in 1800. The 
Van Fossens came from England to the United States during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, but the exact year is not known. They 
first located in Pennsylvania, but shortly afterwards came to the terri I 
tory of Ohio. This was in the person of Ezra Van Fossen, the <rrand 
father of the subject of this sketch, who died at Pisgah, Butler Countv 
Ohio, about 1840. Levi, his son, died in California in 1881. His wife 
died in California in 1879. u 

William M. was brought by his parents to Shelby County in 1837- 
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they located at Port Jefferson, where tli ' 

village. William’s youthful days \vci - 0 l>uin tl . 
the day, never having had a day’s school - on 'r . ,Ud bouse in til 

years of age he scarcely knew the »n hijfr™ a,ld working- O.v 

own name. In 1849 his father And He; when twenty- 


fit 
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own name. In 1849 his father and he 
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MILITARY RECORD. 

FIFTEENTH REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

This regiment was organized at Camp Jackson, near Columbus, Ohio, 
May 4, 1 861, but a few days later moved to. Camp Goddard at Zanes- 
ville, where preparations were made for field service. It was then or- 
dered into West Virginia on guard duty on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, and advanced as far as Grafton. It took part in the engage- 
ments at Philippi, Laurel Hill, and Garrick’s Ford, and at the expira- 
tion of the term of enlistment was discharged qbout the 1st of August, 
1861. 

The next call of the President was for three hundred thousand men 
for three years, and the old Fifteenth responded almost unanimously. It 
was then reorganized at Camp Mordecai Bartley, near Mansfield, and 
moved to Camp Dennison, September 26, 1861. On the 4th of October 
the regiment went to Lexington, Kentucky, but eight days later moved 
to Camp Kevin, near Nolin’s Station, by way of Louisville. It was here 
assigned to the Sixth Brigade, commanded by General R. W. Johnston, 
of the Second Division, under command of General A. McD. McCook, of 
the Army of the Ohio, then under General Sherman. On the 9th of De- 
cember, 1861, the division moved out to Bacon Creek, and the next day 
the brigade occupied Mumfordsville. On the 14th of the month the di- 
vision broke camp to move against Fort Donelson, but learning of the 
fail of that fort, a march was made to Bowling Green, and Nashville was 
finally reached on the 2d of March. Here a camp was formed, but on 
the 16th the march to Savannah began, that place being reached on the 
night of April 6. The next morning the Fifteenth marched to the battle 
ground, and remained in the engagement from noon till 4 o’clock, when 
the enemy fell back. In this engagement the regiment lost six men 
killed and sixty-two wounded. 

At Corinth the Second Division formed the reserve force, and so did 
not move to the front until the 27th of May. It next marched to Bat- 
tle Creek, Tennessee, where it arrived on the 18th of July. Here it re- 
mained until the 20th of August, when it moved to Altemonte, and from 
here to Nashville, which place was reached on the 8th of September. 
Again it moved out, and on the 25th reached Louisville. The division 
next pursued Bragg as far as Orchard Knob, and then marched to Nash- 
ville, November 7, 1862. On the 26th of December the army advanced 
upon Murfreesboro’, and in the battle of Stone River the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment lost eighteen killed and eighty -nine wounded. 

On the 24th of July, 1863, an advance was made on Tullahoma and 
Shelbyville, and in the engagements which followed this regiment took 
a very prominent part. The division afterward moved to Bellefonte, 
Alabama, which place was reached August 22, and on the 2d of Septem- 
ber the march was continued in th<f direction of Rome, and on the 11th 
the division took position with the main army in Lookout Valle}'. Here 
the regiment occupied the extreme right flank until the morning of the 
19th, when it marched for the battle-field of Chiekaraauga, and was en- 
gaged immediately upon its arrival. 

It then took part in the siege of Chattanooga and the assault on Mis- 
sion Ridge. We next find it with the First Brigade, Third Division, 
Fourth Army Corps, marching to the relief of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
where it arrived on the 8th of December, and on the 20th the command 
moved to Strawberry Plains. In January, 1864, the greater portion of 
the regiment re-enlisted and started to Columbus, Ohio, via Qhattanooga, 
to receive furloughs. On the 10th of February the regiment reached 
Columbus three hundred and fifty veterans strong, and on the 12th the 
whole regiment was furloughed. 

They next appear at Camp Chase on the 4th of March recruited to 
the strength of nearly nine hundred men. The regiment reached Nash- 
ville in March and Chattanooga on the 5th of April. On the 8th it went 
to Cleveland, Tennessee, and to McDonald’s Station on the 20th, where 
it remained until the spring campaign. On the 3d of May camp was 
broken and the regiment joined the army of Sherman at Tunnel Hill. 
The regiment afterward participated in the battle of Resaca, and again 
in that of Dallas, in which it lost nineteen men killed, three officers, and 
sixty-one privates wounded and nineteen missing, who were supposed to 
be killed or desperately wounded. The color guard, with the excep- 
tion of one corporal, were all killed or wounded, but one corporal, 
David Hart, of Company I, brought the colors safely from the field. 
The army next moved to Kenesaw Mountain, and on the 14th of June 
the regiment lost one man killed and five wounded from Company A. 

The regiment next crossed the Chattahoochee and finally appeared be- 
fore Atlanta. After operating on the rear of Atlanta the regiment was 
marched to the relief of Resaca, and finally to Columbia. At Nashville 
the regiment formed the extreme left of the army. It next moved 
against the enemy’s position on the Franklin Pike. After following the 
enemy to Lexington, Alabama, it went into camp at Bird Springs. It 
next moved to New Market, Tennessee, in March, and then to Green- 
ville to guard against the escape of Lee and Johnston, who were being 
pressed by Grant and Sherman. In April it was ordered back to Nash- 
ville, which place was reached about the 1st of May, 1865. Here the 
regiment lay in camp until the 16th of June, when it was ordered to 


Texas. On the 9th of July it reached Indianola, Texas, and the same 
night marched to Green Lake. Here the regiment lay until about the 
10th of August, when it marched toward San Antonio. On the 21st it 
reached the Salado, near San Antonio, where it lay until October 20, 
when it entered upon post duty in the city. Here the regiment re- 
mained until the 21st of November, when it was mustered out and 
ordered to Columbus, Ohio, for final discharge. Leaving San Antonio 
on the 24th of November the regiment reached Columbus, December 25, 
and was discharged on the 27th, after a period of four years and eight 
months’ service, 

Company /, Fifteenth Regiment O. V. I. 

Henry Fletcher. 

Lucas Borer; killed Dec. 31, 1862, at Stone River. 

John W. Clearity; killed at Stone River. 

Aaron Rambo, Sergeant; discharged 1865. 

Frank H. Biggs; discharged September 13, 1863. 

Henry Seiters ; discharged August, 1862. 

L. F. Kerkendall, Corporal. 

James C. Delaney; taken prisoner at Stone River, June, 1865. 

John H. Seiter, Corporal; November, 1862. 

William Price, Wagoner; February, 1863. 

William Ash; wounded at Chickamauga July, 1864. 

Alva Anderson; taken prisoner at Stone River September, 1863. 

Charles Baldwin; May 17, 1862, Shiloh. 

Samuel Couter; taken prisoner at Stone River September 20, 1864. 
David Fletcher; May 5, 1863. 

Samuel Fletcher. 

F. Fire; November, 1861. 

Benj. Gallatine: wounded at Pickett’s Mills May, 1864. 

James Guthrie; taken prisoner at Stone River September, 1864. 

Martin Hawver; September, 1864. 

5. B. Hoadly; February, 1863. 

George L. Hersluser; taken prisoner at Chickamauga September, 1863. 
Wellington Lathrops; September, 1862. 

Andrew Lariek; September, 1864. 

Irwin I. Mellaril; November, 1861. 

Isaac A. Myers; February, 1863. 

Joseph Mortimore; April, 1863. 

William Morton; wounded at Stone River September, 1864. 

Joseph E. Meek; wounded and taken prisoner at Stone River Sept. 1864. 
Thomas S. Hart; May, 1865. * 

George W. Rockwell; taken prisoner at Stone River September, 1864. 
Gardner Sawyer; taken prisoner at Stone River September, 1864.. 
George F. Summers; taken prisoner at Stone River June, 1863. 

John A. White; May, 1862. 

John F. White; taken prisoner at Stone River September, 1864. 

William Winton; March, 1863. 

Winfield G White; wounded at Stone River September, 1864. 

TWENTIETH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

The Twentieth Ohio was recruited for three months in May, 1861, and 
reorganized at Camp King, Kentucky, October 21, 1861. The commanding 
officer was Colonel Charles Whittlesey, of Ohio, who was a graduate of 
West Point, and had won great distinction as an engineer and geologist 
in the Superior region. During the winter of 1861-2 the regiment guarded 
several batteries in the rear of Covington and Newport, Kentucky, and 
at one time four companies were sent to quell an insurrection in the re- 
gion of Warsaw. 

On February 11, 1862, the regiment embarked on the steamers Emma 
Duncan and Doctor Kane for the Cumberland River. It reached Fort 
Donelson on the 14th of February, and went under fire the next day. It 
marched to the extreme right and went into a reserve position. After 
the battle the regiment was sent North in charge of prisoners, and so 
became greatly scattered. Soon afterward seven companies were brought 
together and went up the Tennessee on the expedition to Yellow Creek 
on the steamer Continental , on which General Sherman had headquarters! 

On the 6th of April, while on inspection at Adamsville, the regiment 
heard the guns at Pittsburg Landing, and at 3 P. M. marched "to the 
field and went into position on the right of the army. It participated 
in the fight of the next day and is entitled to share in the glory of that 
victory. During the engagement it was under command of Lieut.-Col. 
Force, Col. Whittlesey being in command of a brigade. During the ad- 
vance on Corinth the regiment remained on duty at Pittsburv Landing. 
After the fall of Corinth the regiment went to Purdy, where it joined its 
division, marched to Bolivar, and became a part of that garrison of June 

6, 1862. B 

On August 30, 1862, the Rebel General Armstrong, with fifteen regi- 
ments on an expedition northward, was held in check a whole day by 
the Twentieth Ohio, a portion of the Seventy-eighth Ohio, and two com- 
panies of the Second Illinois Cavalry. Late in the afternoon two com- 
panies, G and K, of this regiment were captured by a cavalry charge, but 
not until they had repulsed two charges. For their courage on this oeca- 
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sion the officers and troops were highly commended. The regiment next 
assisted in driving Price from Iuka on the 20th of September. On No- 
vember 28th it marched south from Lagrange in the Second Brigade of 
Logan’s Division, and on the 4th of December entered Oxford, Mi9S. 

About this time the Seventeenth Army Corps was organized, and 
Logan’s Division became the Third of the corps. By slow marches the 
Twentieth reached Memphis on January 28, 1863, and was reinforced by 
two hundred men. On February 22 the regiment moved down the Mis- 
sissippi on the steamer Louisiana , landed at Lake Providence, and a 
few weeks later marched to the relief of Porter’s fleet, blockaded in 
Steele’s Bayou, and after three days in the swamps, returned to camp. 

On May 12 the Twentieth deployed in advance of the corps toward 
Raymond, Mississippi, and while resting with stncked arms, was fired 
upon from a thicket beyond a stream. The regiment at once formed 
. and advanced, using the opposite bank of the stream as a breastwork. 
A severe struggle ensued for an hour, during which the Twentieth was 
exposed to a cross-fire. Even’ man stood firm until the Rebels were 
compelled to yield. The regiment lost twelve killed and fifty-two 
wounded. Private Canavan, of Company E, was promoted to a ser- 
geantey on the field for skilful management of the company after the 
other officers and sergeants were disabled. Captain Wilson was deco- 
rated with the Seventeenth Corps Medal of Honor for gallantry in assem- 
bling his skirmishers under the very muzzles of the enemy’s guns during 
the first charge. Lieutenant Weatherby, of Company A, being on the 
extreme right of the skirmish line with his Compaq’, and being cut off 
from his regiment, assembled his company, and reported to the colonel 
of the nearest regiment — the Eighty-first Illinois — and fought as a part 
of that regiment. The Eighty-first showed their appreciation of its ser- 
vices by giving three hearty cheers for the “Twentieth Ohio Boys.” 
Again the regiment moved from point to point and engaged from time 
to time in skirmishes, until we find it in the rear of Vicksburg, where 
it acted as support to an assaulting party on May 21. Here it con- 
tinued at work until May 29, when with a brigade it withdrew from line 
and went on an expedition to the Yazoo Valley. On the 4th of June 
it had returned and was in reserve at Vicksburg. On the 26th of June 
the regiment withdrew to Tiffin with the Second Brigade to watch the 
movements of Johnston. After the fall of Vicksburg the regiment 
camped at Bovina Station, but was soon ordered to join Sherman’s army 
then besieging Jackson. 

In January, 1864, two-thirds of the men re-enlisted, and on the 8th of 
February the regiment crossed Big Black and joined the Meridian expe- 
dition. Arriving at Meridian, the regiment assisted in destroying rail- 
roads and then marched to Chunkey Creek. The regiment afterward 
went north on furlough, and after thirty’ days rendezvoused at Camp 
Dennison on the 1st of May, and proceeded to Cairo, and from there by- 
steamer to Clifton, Tennessee. From here it marched, via Pulaski, 
Huntsville, Decatur, and Rome, to Acworth, where it joined General 
Sherman on the 9th of June after a march of two hundred and fifty 
miles. After some skirmishes, the regiment appeared before the Rebel 
works at Atlanta on the 20th of July. The regiment took position in 
the advanced line on the 21st, and on the next day firing was heard to its 
rear. It formed in the works, the Rebels advanced, and the men leaped 
the parapet and faced the enemy. The Rebels pressed around the 
regiment and bullets came from front, flank, and rear. The Twentieth 
delivered their fire wherever the strength of the Rebels appeared until 
cartridges became scarce, when portions of companies A, F, and D risked 
life and obtained, in the face of the enemy, five cases of ammunition. 
Even this was insufficient, and the ammunition of the wounded and dead 
was distributed, and charges made to capture Rebels for the sake of their 
cartridges. The batteries in Atlanta threw shell upon the rear of the 
brigade, the enemy redoubled the fire in front, and placing a captured 
gun within fifty paces of the flank of the Twentieth, raked the regiment 
with canister. Orders came to retire, and the men withdrew to form a 
new line, firing their last cartridge as they withdrew. In the new line 
the Twentieth was placed in reserve except a detachment of one hundred 
men who were posted in the works on Force’s Hill, and fought despe- 
rately until the close of the battle. In this engagement the Twentieth 
lost forty-four men killed, fifty-six wounded, and fifty-four missing. 
Many instances of personal daring were mentioned, among which were 
Lieutenant Nutt, of Company F, Skillen,of Company G; privates Crabbe 
and Casey of Company C ; Elder, of Company G; and Speker and Ste- 
venson of Company F. especially distinguished themselves. 

The regiment changed about until the 24th of August, when it received 
orders to march as guard to the supply trains of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee. Four days later it joined its brigade at Fairburn and assisted 
in destroying railroads. It went into battle at Jonesboro’ on the 31st, 
and as “ refused flank” was exposed to a heavy artillery fire. It then 
went to Lovejoy’s Station, but a few days later went into camp near At- 
lanta. On the 5th of October it engaged in the pursuit of Hood and at 
Galesburg turned back, and on November 5th again went into camp near 
Atlanta. It left Atlanta with Sherman’s army November 15 for Savan- 
nah, participated in the destruction of Millin, Georgia, and reaching 
Savannah, went into position on the right of the Seventeenth Corps 
On December 19th it was detached and sent to Ogeechee, where it en- 
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gaged in building wharves for the i „ , 
ended by the surrender or Savannah an< ^*r»o- 
gade December 24th in camp at the th» 8w Pphea. The work whs 

On January 5, 1865, the regiment .If?!!" 1 '" 1 re J oin ed the lui- 

proceeded to Beaufort, South Carol i* T "' a *‘ked 0 Clt ^‘ 
advanced until the enemy was fou n ^ na -» cros.^D® 8t *amer Fanny and 
The Twentieth deployed as skirnii«»i. ®*»tr e noh!L 1 Ft Ro 3’ al Ferry, and 
splendid style, and the regimental chared ! > 1 eyond a rice swamp. 

parapet. At dark the troops encam. Co lor s ■*,]?. tae enemy’s works in 
taligo, and on the morning of the ber ore th S r° n .r avin £ from the 

assigned camping ground beyond ti r»r 1 ne unifications of Poeo- 

remained there until the 30th, It ^n r ^ J “ tt . ar J r 
The head of the column struck the joined ,, tlo, L of Roc ' 

Edisto bridge at Orangeburg, and °*> Feb.uarv Sd'l"! cara P af £ n ' 
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and drove 


Soon the" 
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entered Cheraw March 3d ancl *» V*°ntoon train, and after . 1 ,ear ’ 
March Benton ville was reached enue Usville on the 6th n !f ld £ , marc * 1 
Goldsboro’. Two weeks latet \\ an ^ on toe 24th tJ?* ?" th * 20th 
the 15th of April moved toward® *' e 8>ment pushed to rE£ 
that Johnston had asked term« d Johnston’s army Tt Wo*- ’ ? ld 014 
of joy, and even stood on thcVj \ >f ^render, the men wJnfSSL T?** 
the final scene of the war. r Leads in the mud ti nto eC8tasi ®» 
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® u ‘.°f the service. 

to t lx «-». 


July returned to Columbu* ^ d^ 8Ville > ^ntSy ,'Eln" 

r e ‘ nn, . stered out of 
«= “out ,8 creditable to the men. 


uiy remrneu lo uuimuoUa an , u,8vl ‘le, Ken 
The whole history of this . ^ as mustered 
officers, and to the nation. eff,m — i ' 


Charles Whittlesey, Colonel a ** ^ a ff Office, 
TO : T? I’ r,„i . -v 



General, 
witli Uegiment. 


„ , w ,, , ■ ^ lev 'ten an t-Co Ion el. 

Peter Weatherby, Major. 

«® nr y O’ 1st Lieutenant and Adjutant. 

John W. bklllen, 1st Lieutenant and Quartermaster. 
Henry P. Flicker, Surgeon. 

James W. Guthrie, Assistant Surgeon. 

James Knapp, J. Alderman, Chaplain. 

William A. Nutt, Sergeant-Major. 

Hiram H. Varner, Quartermaster Sergeant. 

Henry V. Wilson, Commissary-Sergeai . 


v. I- 


Company B, gorged ^ 1863 - 

John C. Fry, Major Ang» 8t . l8 ’ igl I ed Apr'l JJlj- anuary 5, 1865. 

Andrew J. Edwards, Capt* '"’J January L <•*. 

Russell B. Neal, 1st Lieutenant > JftUUavy 5, 

Reuben M. Colby 1 st Lierrtena 
William A. SWillen, Sergeant. 5 

Isaac H. Coy, Sergeant Oeto , m enn . 

Samuel W. Dickerson, Cor\)° * ^ 4 , 1&62-, \g62i at 1 

John C. Sullivan, Musician, \ 86 v_May 1862. 

Perry Bureb, Crivate, Awg- ’ 1861— 

Qeorg, W. A l 


1862. 


1863- 


Coleman, October 2^1 jj ji va r. 

Arnold S ,V,,rn August 29, 1862, n 


Shiloh. 


Clay R. 

Peter ’ Jul 5 , ls62 , Columbus, O. 
Auani . 1 , , „ taco. 


T Mavvh i<J ’ I862 -> ■ 

A a ron Smith, May 6, 1862, Shiloh. 
Mark Thompson, April 8, 1862, Shiloh. 
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John H. Yannater, April 8, 1862, Shiloh. 

Thomas M. Wale, April 4, 1862, Crump’s Landing. 

David Cargill, August, 1864. 

William Woodruff, April 12, 1862, Shiloh. 

Stephen M. Young, March 11, 1862, Atlauta, Ga. 

George W. Zirby, September 21, 1864. 

Jacob H. Allen, September 21, 1864. 

William B. Cannon, September 21, 1864. 

William H. Hcrschell, September 21, 1864. 

John D. Hall, September 21, 1864. 

Allen Haltermnn, September 21, 1864. 

John Morris, September 21, 1864. 

William F. Packer, September 21, 1864. 

David Seisco, September 21, 1864. 

Robert M. Toland, September 21, 1864. 

Silas D. Young, September 21, 1864. 

Philip W. Young, September 21, 1864. 

Charles B. Cannon, September, 1862-September, 1863. 

Transferred. 

Janies Knapp, Chaplain. 

E. N. Owen, Adjutant. 

Robert N. Sharp, October 15, 1863. 

John F. Smith, October 15, 1863. 

John K. Wilson as Hospital Steward. 

W. A. Skillen, promoted to 1st Lieutenant August, 1864. 

Killed in battle and died. 

John S. Wilkinson, Sergeant, died May 31, 1862, Shiloh. 

Elias Baldwin, Private, died May 27, i 8G2, Paducah, Ky. 

David Baldwin, Private, died March 21, 1863, Jackson, Tenn. 
William R. Campbell, Private, died October 15, 1862, Sidney, 0. 
Levi Gump, died August 16, 1863, Vicksburg. 

Thomas J. Goble, died April 25, 1862, Pittsburg Landing. 
Harlam P. Hall, killed April 7, 1862, at Shiloh. 

Amos Huffman, died July 2, 1862, Sidney, 0. 

Francis M. Hall, died January 26, 1863, Lagrange. 

Jonas Harsliberger, died May 12, 1863, wounds in action. 

Henry D. Munch, died May 5, 1862, C. Denison. 

Benjamin F. Ogle, died August 5, 1862, Paducah. 

George Pencil, died April 18, 1862, St. Louis. 

Joseph S. Sehenck, died March 23, 1862, Savannah. 

Henry Schenck, died March 23, 1862, Savannah. 

Henry S. Staley, died June 15, 1862, Paducah. 

Martin L. Thrush, killed in action May 12, 1863. 

William Walter, died May 9, 1862, Shiloh. 

Nehemiah B. Cannon, died February 24, 1863, Bull Run. 


Veterans of Company B muttered out with Regiment July 18, 1865. 


Newton R. Persinger, Captain. 
Chancey Grimes, 1st Lieut. Co. D. 
Henry V. Wilson, Commiss’y-Ser- 
geant July, 1865. 

Andrew Cox, Sergeant. 

James A. Fleming, Sergeant. 
George II. Shorp, Sergeant. 
Christopher Layman, Sergeant. 
Simon Wicks, Musician. 

Henry T. Bryan. 

George W. Bain. 

Isaac N. Carey. 

Henry H. Davis. 

William Davis. 

William Elifrits. 

Arthur C. Gregg. 

Joseph S. Gerard, 


John W. Gerard, January 1, 1864. 
Isaac Gump. 

William H. Goble. 

Homer L. Hall. 

Thomas Wick. 

William G. Martin. 

William C. McColly. 

Levi Pence. 

Thomas Plunkard. 

Jonathan Rea. 

Samuel Rosell. 

Clarence Robinson. 

John Smith. 

John M. Stephens. 

S. W. Smith. 

Jacob Taylor. 

James E. Taylor. 


Discharged May , 1865. 


Benjamin A. F. Greer, Captain. 
Reuben M. Colby, 1st Lieutenant. 
Chancey Grimes, 1st Sergeant. 
Isaiah Euckley, Private. 

Daniel Eichers, Private. 

Samuel Hamlet. 

William Hubncr. 


Jesse F. Halterman. 
Lewis John. 

Henry Ruppert. 
Thomas McVay. 
Peter Privmmer. 
George Snyder. 


Died. 

Gabriel K. Crawford, killed in action July 22, 1864, Atlanta, Ga. 
William II. Borum, died in Prison, Andersonville. 

Jphn Rinehart, died March 24, 1864, Vicksburg. 


Perry Bade}', killed July 22, 1864, Atlantic. 

George W. Ragan, died May 28, 1865, Andersonville Prison. 

James II. Coleman, died March 17, 1865, Grafton, W. Va. 

John Johnson, killed April 8, 1865, Pocotaligo, S. C. 

John B. McAlexander, killed July 22, 1864, Atlantic. 

George W. Rush, died March 14, 1864, Vicksburg. 

John W. Wilson, died March 14. 1864, Vicksburg. 

Harvey Watts, died April 17, 1865, Hospital. 

Sylvester Wright, died April 18, 1865, Hospital. 

David Clinton Baker, died June 2, 1863. 

Company F, Twentieth 0. V. I. enlisted in Sept, and Oct. 1861. 

William W. Updegraff, Captain; resigned February, 1863. 

John W. Skillen, Sergeant, promoted. 

David R. Hume, 1st Lieutenant, May 16, 1862. 

Reuben Woodinancy, 1st Lieutenant, November 1, 1864. 

Allen Arbogast, Sergeant; discharged October 2, 1864. 

Samuel McMananny, Sergeant; discharged October 25, 1862. 
Benjamin McCullough, Sergeant; discharged May 15, 1862. 

David Robbins, Sergeant; discharged October 10, 1864. 

James Hume, Corporal; discharged April 12, 1862. 

David Ritchie, Corporal; discharged August 1, 1862. 

John C. Stipp, Corporal ; discharged October 2, 1864. 

Josiah Morris, Corporal; discharged October 2, 1864. 

John Arbogast, Private; discharged March 29, 1862. 

William S. Blakely, Private; discharged October 2, 1864. 

Isaac Betts, discharged August 1, 1862. 

John E. Blakely, discharged October 2, 1864. 

Elijah C. Coleman, discharged August 25, 1862. 

George Clickner, discharged January 10, 1862. 

Eli Davis, discharged May 1, 1862. 

Levi Hughes, discharged at Vicksburg. 

Robert R. Johnson, discharged September, 1862. 

George Jordan, discharged January, 1863. 

John Kershaw, discharged February, 1863. 

David Kennedy, discharged May, 1862. 

Thomas C. Lenpley, discharged August, 1862. 

Abra Lenox, March, 1863. 

Daniel Leap ley, discharged March, 1862. 

James Lattiiner, discharged March, 1862. 

William McDowell, discharged March, 1862. 

George S. McMannama, January, 1863. 

John Moore, August, 1862. 

E. E. Nutt, discharged to receive promotion June, 1863. 

Wm. A. Nutt, discharged with regiment in 1865 as sergeant-major. 
David R. Hume, Private, August, 1861 -May, 1862. . 

Joshua Russell, Private. 

Andrew Speker. 

William Smith. 

Daniel Smith. 

Thomas Smeltzer, November, 1862. 

Amos Winks. 

William Scisco, September, 1862-May, 1865. 

William J. Swander, served nine mont hs. 

Hugh B. Neal, Corporal, September, 1861-June, 1864. 

William Ogden, discharged March 29, 1862. 

Hiram Orwiler, enlisted October, 1862; discharged January, 1863. 
Joshua W. Russell, discharged July, 1862. 

Andrew Speker, discharged October, 1864. 

William Smith, discharged May, 1862. 

Daniel Smith, discharged August, 1862. 

Thomas Smeltzer, discharged January, 1863. 

Amos Winks, discharged July, 1862. 

Newton R. Perringer, Quartermaster Sergeant, promoted. 

William Clemcey, Hospital Steward, September, 1863. 

George W. Cypners, Corporal. 

George E. Eddy. 

Henry W. Neal. 

Seth Johns, 1861-October, 1864. 

William H. Coy, died December 29, 1861, Camp King, Ky. 

William Crotenteler, died March 26, 1862, Steamer City of Memphis. 
Lemuel Ellsworth, died March 18, 1862, Pittsburg Landing. 

William Edwards, died February 19, 1863, Memphis. 

William O. Heffeman, died February 13, 1862, Cincinnati. 

Philip Hall, died May 7, 1862, Shiloh. 

William Heaman, died January 20, 1863, Lagrange. 

Martin Hole, died May 17, 1863. 

Thomas Minnear, died November 21, 1862, Shelby Count}', O. 

George Olden, died April 1, 1862, Shelby County, 0. 

Nathan L. Russell, died May 13, 1862, Steamer Tycoon. 

Thomas Smith, died May 21, 1862, Shelby County. 

Daniel Vanote, died February 22, 1863, Memphis. 

John W. Vandever, died March 25, 1863, Berry’s Landing. 
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Veteran s. 

Edmund E. Nutt, Captain, discharged July 1865. 

Silas A. Reynolds, 1st Lieutenant, discharged January, I8b5. 
G. C. Allinger, 1st Sergeant, discharged February, I860. 
James Williams, Sergeant, January, 1864. 

Paul Beezley, Sergeant, January, 1865. 

William Wright, Sergeant, April, 1865. 

Willis H. Dye, Corporal, January, 1864. 

Peter W. Speker, Corporal, captured July, 1864-May, 1865. 
Charles Stevenson, Corporal, October, 1864. 

Thomas Buchanan, Corporal, October, 1864. 

John T. Hathaway, Corporal, July, 1865. 

John T. Neal, Corporal, July, 1865. 

Mustered out with Company July 18, 1865. 


Cornelius Ammons. 

George Burnett. 

John W. Wade. 

W 7 illiam Blocker. 

George W. Boyer. 

John Bright. 

John Biggert. 

Squire J. Baker. 

Samuel Churchill. 

Jacob Cost. 

James Coons. 

George Clackner. 

A. L. Cain. 

Joseph Elliott. 

William Fulton, prisoner of war. 
John W. Fisk. 

Jonas Garrett. 

Henry Gilkison. 

Maxwell P. G. Hageman. 
Michael King. 


William Musgrove. 

John Malahan. 

Abraham Mapes. 

Jeremiah Reels. 

George Speker. 

Samuel Stevenson. 

Thomas Wright. 

Daniel Wright. 

William Willis. 

George Woods. 

William H. Williams. 

John W. Whiles. 

Rob’t N. McGinnis, Corporal. 
Joshua Barbee, Private. 

John Barbee. 

August Bahr. 

Aza B. Curtis. 

Thomas Evans. 

Lewis Galimore. 

R. R. Johnson. 

Robert Johnson. 


F. S. Lewis. . 

Peter W. Speker was in Anderson villc and other prisons, I860. 

Timothy Kelly. William McDowell. 

John W. Moore, Aug. 1861. William Scisco. 

James McManamy. William Munford. 

Shepherd Shaw. John Wical, Oct. 1862-June, 1865. 

Win. Speker, Sergeant. Joseph Green, I nvate, Sept, s 864. 

Charles C. Wright. 

Died and killed in battle. 

Matthias Elliott, killed in action Atlanta, Ga , July 22, 1864. 

Cornelius Davenport, died at Marietta, Ga., September 29, 1864. 

Robert Elliott, killed in action, Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert Hine, killed in action, Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 

John Shaw, killed at Savannah December 13, 1861. 


Company K , Twentieth 0. V. I. 

William D. Neal, Captain, killed June 26, 1864, Kenesaw Mountain. 
Abraham Kaga, Captain, wounded and discharged January, 1864. 
William L. Waddle, 1st Lieutenant, promoted to Captain 

D. B. Rinehart, 1st Lieutenant January, 1862; resigned January, 1863. 
Seneca Hale, 2d Lieutenant November, 1861; resigned February, 1863. 
Joseph S. Laughlin, Sergeant, January, 1862-May, 1863. 

Joseph E. Wilkers, Corporal, January, 1862-October, 1862. 

John F. Bull, July, 1862. 

Henry Clousing, July, 1863. 

E. P. Edger, July, 1862. 

Jesse M. Furrow, September, 1862. 

Jacob S. Gottchell, July, 1862. 

William Hurt, January, 1862-September, 1862. 

William Kiggins, January, 1862-July, 1862. 

John C. Knox, December, 1861-July, 1862. 

Lewis V. Mason, March, 1862-October, 1862. 

Warret Owen, January, 1861. 

William Swander, January, 1861-July, 1863. 

F. M. Thomas, January, 1861-July, 1862'. 

Reuben Thompson, January, 1861 -November, 1862. 

James W. Watson, January, 1861-July, 1863. 

Benjamin Snow, January, i861-September, 1863. 


Died and killed in battle. 

Andrew J. Watson, died July 4, 1863, Vicksburg. 
Samuel Bryan, died May 20, 1862, Shiloh. 

Oliver P. Baggart, wounded July 13, 1863, Memphis. 
Thomas Baldwin, died February 13, 1 803, Memphis. 
Columbus Beeson, died March 28, Jefferson, Mo. 
Jesse Babcock, killed May 23, 1863, Vicksburg. 

Isaac 0. Cole, died May 20, 1862, Shiloh. 


Jasper N. Davis, died June 15, 1863, , 

James Dalton, died October 18, 1862, sa* 

Jesse Day, died October 18, 1862, 

Perry Deweese, died March 9, 1863, 

E. S. Gallimore, died June 18, 1862, 

Freeman Hawkins, died April 24, l8«o Dennison. 

Henry Hardesty, died June 30, I863 "1? ^ *»»loh. 

James A. Knox, died May 16, 1863, '* l ' a nsport. 

Ozias Lambert, died February 5, 1 862 Miss. 

Abraham Lenox, died March 12, ^‘ncinnati. 

Elias Manning, died April 29, I863, jV Louis. 
Moses Sturgeon, died June 29, 18 «jj V^^nge. 

John Wagnog, died June 21, 1862, ra.. IC ’Lsburg. 
David C. Baker, died June 2, 1863, Junction. 

William Henry Sturm, drowned i n Vi,,e * 


Mustered out with H e 

R. M. Colby, Captain, mustered out. 

with Company. 

William H. Nogle. 

William P. Manning, 1st Serg eaut 
Richard M. Wilson, Sergeant. 

Andrew Wilson, Sergeant. 

Luther Stewart, Sergeant. 

George W. Dorsey, Sergeant. 
Benjamin F. Whitmer, Corporal. 
George W. Redinbo, Corporal, 

John A. Jackson, Corporal. 

Gotleib Dernier, Corporal. 

• Geo. W. Smalley, Corporal, mia S i n 
in action. 

George Blakely, Private. 

John M. Blakely, Private. 

David W. Barber. 

Irwin M. Bolenbaugh. 

E. L. Bogus. 

John H. Bird. 

John W. Clement. 

John B. Croner, January, 1862. 
Jacob Crusey. 

Henry F. Dickensheels. 

Daniel C. Dickensheets. 

Oliver P. Davis, October, 1862. 
Thqmas Duncan. 

George Deal. 

William T. Dickerson. 

William ElzrotU. 

Samuel Emmitt. 

Ira Fosnight, October, 1862. 
William Golden. 

William Henry. 

John W. Harrison. 

William H. Harvison. 

William Ilaig. 

Daniel P. Haines. 

William J. Hines. 

E. H. Kiser. 

John A. KrnT>a.li. 

Martin Line. 

Henry C. LeFevcr. 

John M. Martin. 

Daniel 1L Manning. 

James Miwtin. 

Jacob Manning. 


Oirnent J u i y ig, 1865. 

^Y'lliam A. Messenger. 

^amuel H. McCabe. 

John McBain. 

John E. Mitchell. 

•lames A. Peer, June, 1863. 
William H. Princehouse. 

John II. Ruppart. 

Samuel Russell. 

James II. Smith. 

Henry H. Staley. 

Henry Shue. 

Henry J. Souder. 
g Philip Tunks, Dec. 1863. 

Frederick Troutwine. 

Thomas Ttiley. 

William Weaver. 

Nelson Wright. 

Hugh Marshall, Corporal. 

J. Baker. 

John Balmer. 

Henry Brewer. 

James Fidler. 

Willinni Glasford. 

Samuel M. Graham. 

Lucas Hardestj-. 

Josiah M. Hedges. 

William Hnmmell. 

Thomas C. Kiser. 

Orrin Kiser. 

Elisha II- Kiser. 

Laban - J. Kiser. 

A " 8 "**■ 

Jonathan UVan . 

George • Support. 

S*” *£££. 

>*« 

CaYv*® » * Stn uk. 

Jonath.b owa8 

Tone? 4 \ U nna. 

Jacob ^ a \ tz . 
llenvy ' 


pi«d a 1 Mounta" o a . 


Dodds, won..--- 21, - t a, ua 

Thom,, 

J oh, V.nU'J'-O’diod from pounds Jane 

Andre* " 0 . V. I. 

Company I, , SM . 

_ . p. Dodds. December, mi, i»62. 

f^Tlerce 'December, 1861 ; dud Feb, 

'^liTroS^ erect Jnly 81 , 

SS AlS, D^’mbor, 1861 ; «« 1861-Aagast, 1861. 

George W. Schenck, Private Company , .. 

John T. Snodgrass, 
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NINETY-NINTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

The Ninety-ninth was organized at Camp Lima, Ohio, and mustered 
into service August 26, 1862. Of this regiment two companies were 
raised in .Allen County, two in Shelby, two in Hancock, and one each in 
Auglaize, Mercer, Putnam, and Van Wert. 

For the regiment seventeen hundred men were recruited, but seven 
hundred were at once transferred to the One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Ohio. 

They left Camp Lima, August 31, with one thousand and twenty-one 
men. under orders to report at Lexington, Kentucky. While en route it 
was learned that the enemy had taken Lexington and the regiment was 
ordered to Cynthiana. After a few weeks it went to Covington and 
entered the fortifications at Fort Mitchell. In September it went by 
steamer to Louisville, and was so disposed as to assist in the defence of 
that place against the threatened assault of the army under Bragg. On 
the 1st of October the regiment was transferred to Colonel Stanley 
Matthew’s Brigade, which was composed of the Fifty-first and Ninety- 
ninth Ohio; the Eighth and Twenty-first Kentucky, and the Thirty-fifth 
Indiana. This subsequently became the Third Brigade, Third Division, 
Twenty-first Array Corps. The regiment now marched in pursuit of 
Bragg’s retreating forces as far as Wild Cat, from which place the bri- 
gade moved to Mount Vernon, and again in regular order to Somerset, 
Columbia, Glasgow, and Gallatin. From this last point it was ordered 
to Lebanon to intercept the command of John Morgan. The march to 
Lebanon and back to Silver Springs was made in one day, and Mor- 
gan’s command was first dislodged, but followed the brigade on its 
retreat and captured about one hundred of the Union forces who were 
unable to keep up the rapid march of the brigade. About twenty of 
these stragglers who were captured belonged to the Ninety-ninth. After 
a few days’ rest the regiment moved toward Nashville and took position 
about seven miles from that city. Here the troops suffered greatly 
from sickness, and when the forward movement was ordered to Stone 
River the regiment could only muster three hundred and sixty-nine pri- 
vates, two field officers, seven line officers, and three staff officers, who 
were fit for duty. On December 26, the regiment advanced toward 
Murfreesboro’, being under the rebel fire during part of the march. At 
the battle of Stone River it formed on the extreme left of the line. 
On the morning of December 31 the division crossed Stone River, but 
on account of the disaster on the right, was ordered back to hold the 
ford while the first and second brigades were sent to reinforce the corps 
of General McCook. On January 1, 1863, the third division crossed the 
river and took a position which it held until Friday afternoon, when the 
rebels formed in heavy column, and doubling on the centre, drove Van 
Clove’s division across the river. This division was at once reinforced 
and drove the rebels back, capturing all the artillery used in the attack. 
Bragg commenced his retreat under cover of that night. In this battle 
the Ninety ninth lost three officers and seventeen men killed ; two officers 
and forty-one men wounded, and one officer and twenty-nine men cap- 
tured. 

After this battle the regiment took position at Murfreesboro’ on the 
left of the line. 

On June 30, 1863, it marched to McMinnville, where it remained until 
the 16th of August, when it moved to Pikeville. 

After various marches and duties the regiment moved to Ringgold 
and participated in the battle of Chickamanga. Soon afterward the 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Corps were consolidated, and the Ninety- 
ninth Regiment was transferred to the Second Brigade, First Division, 
Fourth Corps. This brigade camped for a time opposite Lookout Moun- 
tain, but on the 1st of November moved to Shell Mound, where it did 
duty guarding and repairing the railroad I rum Chattanooga to Bridge- 
port. On the 22d it moved up the valley, and on the 24th participated 
in the “battle above the clouds,” being the second line of the charging 
column. As the lines swept around the mountain the Second closed 
up on the First, until, nearing the Point, it rushed impetuously through 
the first line and held the advance until relieved by fresh troops alter 
nightfall. 

The next day the regiment was engaged at Mission Ridge, occupying 
the extreme right of the National line. After following the Rebels to 
Ringgold the regiment returned to Shell Mound, where it remained 
until February, 1864, when it moved to Cleveland, Tennessee, and on 
the 3d of May entered upon the Atlanta campaign. It next participated 
in the actions of Rocky Face Ridge, Kenesaw Mountain, Pine Moun- 
tain, Atlanta, Jonesboro’ and Lovejoy, in all of which engagements the 
regiment bore an honorable and prominent part. 

On the 28th of June it was assigned to the Fourth Brigade, Second 
Division, Twenty-third Corps, and on the 19th of July took possession 
of Decatur. The regiment participated in the actions before Atlanta 
and moved to Jonesboro’ and Lovejoy. It was next assigned to the 
First Brigade and returned to Decatur, having lost in the Atlanta cam- 
paign thirty men killed and fifty-six wounded. On the 1st of October 
the regiment started in pursuit of the command of Ilood, moving to 
Centreville by way of Resaca, Jolnisonville, and Waverly. For a few 
weeks its communication was cut off, but it finally received orders by 


courier to march to Franklin. As this place was in the hands of the 
enemy the march was continued to Nashville. 

It next appeared in line in front of Nashville, and on the morning of 
the 16th of December moved against the intrenched army of Hood. It 
drove the enemy from one position to another until it found them posted 
on a hill covered by a stone wall. The division, without orders, charged 
the position, carried it, and turned the guns upon the retreating foe. 
The enemy was pursued to Columbia, where this regiment was consoli- 
dated with the Fiftieth Ohio and the Ninety-ninth ceased as an organ- 
ization. The regimental colors were then sent to Sidney, until the 
return of Sergeant W m. M. Van Fossen, when he took them in charge, and 
they are still in his possession. 

Field and Staff Officers. 

Albert Langworthy, Colonel; August, 1 862-September, 1864. 

Peter T. Swaine, Colonel; December, 1864. 

John E. Cummings, Lieutenant-Colonel ; transferred to 50th O. V. I. 
James Day, Major; resigned December, 1862. 

Benjamin F. LeFevre, Major; transferred to 50th 0. V. I. 

J. T. Wood, Surgeon ; transferred to 50th O. V. I. 

George J. Wood, Assistant-Surgeon ; October, 1862. 

James M. Morrow, Chaplain. 

Company if, Ninety-ninth Regiment , 0. V. I. 

Nathan R. Wyman, Captain; August, 1862-February, 1863. 

James H. Hume, Sergeant; August, 1 862-October, 1864. 

Michael Quinn, Sergeant; August 1862-Oetober, 1863. 

Vincent S. Wilson, Sergeant; August, 1 862-October, 1863. 

Benj. M. Sharp, Sergeant; August, 1862. 

Benj. F. Burrows, Corporal; August, 1862. 

E. G. Spence, Corporal ; August, 1862. 

Morgan A. Le Fevre, Corporal; August, 1862-Juty, 186‘>. 

S. L. Russell, Corporal. 

Solomon Bahmer, Corporal. 

N. F. Conell, Corporal. 

Jasper S. McCoshen, Corporal. 

John C. Senoff, Corporal. 

Robert Beers, Private; August, 1862-July. 

Nathan Bunnell. 

H. H. Bushman. 

John Craft; August, 1862-July, 1865. 

L. S. Coffin, August, 1862-July, 1865. 

Alfred 0. DeWeese. 

James R. Doesan. 

John W. Swander, August, 1862; wounded at Stone River, and died 
February 3, 1863. 

Aaron Swander, August, 1862; killed at Chickasaw Mt. June 20, 1863. 
Francis M. Shaffer, Private, August, 1862-March, 1863. 

Joseph D. Hume, Private, August, 1862; died at Bowling Green, Kv., 
November, 1862. 

Samuel W. Murphy, Private, Aug. 1862 ; killed at Stone River, Jan. 1863. 
Jacob W. Richards, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Doemeyer, August, 1862; died. 

Elisha Yost, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Henry M. Lehman, enlisted August, 1862 ; discharged July, 1865. 

Company K, Ninety-ninth Regiment , 0. V. I. 

James C. Young, Private, August, 1862; died at Bowling Green, Ky., 
November 27, 1862. 

Daniel Stnley, Private, August, 1862-July, 1865. 

Valentine Staley, Private, August, 1862-July, 1865. 

Philip Staley, Private, August, 1862-July, 1865. 

Company (7, Ninety-ninth Regiment , O. V. I. 

James Knapp, Captain, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. Dead. 

Thos. Stevenson, 1st Lieutenant, enlisted Aug. 1862; discharged 1862. 
It. E. Johnston, 2d Lieutenant, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

Thos. C. llonuell, 1st Sergt., enlisted 1862; discharged 1865 as Captain. 
Wm. II. Shaw, Sergt., enlisted 1862; discharged 1865 as 1st Lieutenant. 

M. E. Thorn, Sergt., enlisted 1862; discharged 1863 as 2d Lieut. Dead. 
P. L. Frazier, Sergt., enlisted 1862; discharged 1865 as Sergeant-Major. 
W. M. Van Fossen, Corp., enlisted 1862; discharged 1865 as 1st Sergt. 
W. B. Simpson, private, enlisted 1862 ; discharged 1865 as Sergeant. 

W. Duncan, Corporal, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865 as Sergeant. 

A. A. Davis, Corporal, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865 as Sergeant. 

I. N. Redenbo, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865 as Corporal. 
Charles O. Frazer, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1864. 

Edward Reed, Corp., enlisted 1862; discharged 1864 as Sergeant. Dead. 
S. McElroy, Sergeant, enlisted 1862. Died 1863 as Private. 

Frank Lackey, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

J. L. S. Lipencott, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1862. Dead. 
Charles McMullen, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1862. Dead. 

W. II. Shafer, Private, enlisted, 1862 ; discharged 1862. Dead. 

Samuel Walters, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1862. Dead. 
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G. W. Bland, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Lean S. Davis, Private, enlisted 1862 ; discharged 1865 as Corporal. 

J. L. Luckey, Corporal, enlisted 1862 ; discharged 1862. 

Jas. Wolf, Private, enlisted 1862 ; discharged 1865 as Corporal. Dead. 
John W. Stevens, Priv., enlisted 1 862 ; dis. 1865 as Hosp. Steward. Dead. 

B. Arstenstall, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead. 

A. Smith, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead. 

James Wiley, Corporal, enlisted 1862; discharged 1862 as Private. Dead. 

R. D. Coon, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead. 

T. W. Graham, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

N. Boham, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

G. Beason, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

N. D. Brown, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

W. P. Smith, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1365 as Corporal. 

John W. Slagle, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

Davis Brown, Private, enlisted 1862 Died 1863. 

George Brown, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

S. II. Babcock, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

P. O. Babcock, Private, enlisted 1862. Killed 1864. 

S. D. Babcock, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1862. 

John Sullivan, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863 as Drum Mij>r. 

I. L. Davis, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

Scot Lipeneutt, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

John Fix, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

David Clayton, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

George Curl, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

John B. Moorehead, Private, enlisted 1862 Died 1863. 

Joel Mattox, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

W. H. II, Cover, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

Isaac N. Kizer, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Fred. Wolf, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead. 

W. McClure, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1862. 

John Emett, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead. 

E. Williams, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

W. H. Wittick, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1862. 

John Hartsell, Private, enlisted 1864. Died 1864. 

M. McDermet, Private, enlisted 1864; discharged 1865. 

John Crawford, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

H. Flesher, Private, enlisted 1864. Killed 1864. 

W. B. Flesher, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead.. 

George Hemelright, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

D. Duerbalt, Private, enlisted 1862. Killed 1863 at Stone River. 

Aaron Ringlespaugh, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

Frank Irvin, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

James Luckey, Piivate, enlisted 1862. Killed 1863 at Stone River. 
Davis Swickard, Private, enlisted 1862 ; discharged 1865. 

James Darst, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Joseph Delap, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1862. 

W. R. Wilkinson, Private, enlisted 1862. Killed 1864 at Chiekamauga. 
Jerry Sullivan, Private, enlisted 1862. Killed 1864 at Kenesaw Mountain. 

E. F. Bull, Private, enlisted 1862 ; discharged 18.i2. 

G. W. Wiley, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

Isaac Redenbo, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Daniel Redenbo, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. Died. 

Daniel D. Curtis, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1864. Died. 

F. S. Borne, Private, enlisted 1862 ; discharged i 8455. 

W. S. Clary, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead. 

Jesse Jackson, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Aaron Baldwin, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Samuel S. Wirick, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

M. Ragan, Private, enlisted 1864; discharged 1865. 

Josiah McGee, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

John Camomile, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

G. W. Sharp, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

Samuel Silver, Private, enlisted 1865 ; discharged 1865 as Wagon Master. 
Michael Collins, Private, enlisted 1865; discharged 1865. Dead. 

Jesse Wood, Private, eulisted 1862; discharged 1865. Dead. 

Jasper Lewis, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. Dead. 

George McCabe, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

Poke Nutt, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863 as Musician. Dead. 
Wm. E. Bayley, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

James F. McClure, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Martin Denman, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1864. 

Wm. H. Ogden, Corporal, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. 

Andrew King, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1862. 

John E. Darnell, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1863. 

L. Davis, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1864. Dead. 

C. Bodkin, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1862. 

G. W. Windle, Private, enlisted 1862. Died 1862. 

Wm. Ramsay, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

A. L. Humphry, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 

Joseph H. Cartright, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1863. Dead. 

H. Stumbaugh, Private, enlisted 1*63; discharged 1865. 

H. Wilson, Private, enlisted 1862; discharged 1865. 


Robert Wells, Private, enlisted 1862 * 

Ed. Williams, enlisted 1862; dischar»*^ ils <iho,.„„ i 

H. Levingston, enlisted 1862; diseh*^^^ 8 j 3- Dead. 

J. E. Wilkinson, Private, enlisted 1865 Dea< *’ 

George G. Line, Private, enlisted 1»«<^‘ » , . 

William Austin, Private, enlisted 18 H ^’ 

George W. Frank, Private, enlisted i <?„» di Sl .i, , lr " c '. *862. Dead. 
Benjamin Forest, Private, enlisted io di«t .1 Dead. 

James Hagan, Private, enlisted 18fto Dead. 

Frank Irvin, Private, enlisted 1862 - U J, 862- Dead. 

Ed. Reed, Corporal, enlisted 1862 ; , Hf 2 ' Dead. 

Beeman, Private, enlistee! lB6^ ha *ged ^864 ' J*™*- 

Wm. Franklin, Private, enlisted iBfto 2 » c * i seharoJ^ . o™ er ^ ennt: - Dead. 
Julius T. Vorus, Private, enlisted 1 2^2 18<§ Dead. 

Company H, Fif tif , tK ^ ^ 1 * 62 ‘ 

Hamilton S. Gillespie, Captain, A.u««- ^^^irnent, 0. V. /. 

Solomon Balmer, Corporal, Dece.>,P l,st i 1862- _ 1 „ 

William Wilson, Corporal. l8 *£ 3 > Emoted to Colonel. 

Henry M. Lehman, Corporal, R ec 

John C. Lenox, Musician. 111 oer, 1864. 

Joseph L. M. Cashen, Musician. 

MaVk Galimore, August, 1862— j,.,! 

Daniel W. Abbott, Private, A no- » 1865. 

Samuel Flesher, September, * 862-May, 1853. 

Espy C. Dill, August, 1862 ; ' ul .V, 1865. 


3590 


Sln g after battle of Chickam; 


James A. Deweese. 

Theodore Farrote. 

Philip Griner. 

• Geo. Huffman. 

William G. Herbert, August 

Henry A. Jackson, May, IB65 862 -July, 1865. 

Wm. B. Kessler, May, 1865. 

Nicholas Cleinhen, August, 1 »r 0 

Jacob A. Line. ’ May, 1865. 

James H. Lenox. 

Wm. H. Forrar. 

Thomas I. Lash, December l 
Jacob McClashen. ’ 

David W. McAlexander. 

John M. Morton. 

William Meyers. 

S Z ?i„m*Sr’ A "* U “’ 18e2 - J " ,V ' ,SM - 

Isaac N. Parke, August, 1862-July, 1865. 

Jacob W. Richards. 

Philip M. Randolph. 

John Schraer. 

Alfred E. Toland, Aueust, 1862-July, 1865. 

George W. Zeibe . , 

James R. Dodson -, died December 22, h 

John Mapes died May 25, January 1, 

Alfred Swander ; died in Ltbby 

Veteran*. 

„ . qro -M arch, i860- 

t Wi *8on, Au 8" st :g 65 . 

• Burrows, March, 1® 

'Pence, Alarch, 1865- 
liel L,. ii March, 


auga. 


, 1865. 


A. X^a-Tidolph, August august 1, l«65. 

D. Le«o,, 1M» >«» 5 ' 

u W iison, Corporal, A^t \862-J« n ’ 
d Pleiman, Private, A * 8 j u ne, I 865 ’ 

M. 'Randolph, August, xs t, l 863 ' 1867. 

,S6S - 

„ -vVeymer, Sergeant, Al, f''^ 2 -July, I 86 f‘ 

' B- Private, August, Tnl y 1865. 

e * U . Private, August, 18 . 1864. 

b Keed, Sergeant, A ugust, 1862-July, 1 8 > 5 - 

a $ Van Fosse n, 1st SergeB^Aj^^ 

Karxrsey, Private, August, ^ 6 f^o ja„e, 1865. 
na s McKee, Sergeant, Aug jg 62 _June, 1865. 

, n p. Stonerock, Private, August, g^-June, 1^65. 
srt a. Johnston, Sergeant, A 'igusL 86 5 

•y Wilson, Private, August, I862-J «»«, 
ge Brown, Private, August, 1862 * . 

I Wolf, Corporal, August, 1862-March, 1865. 
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Jonathan Emert, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

John Emett, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

William Flinn, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

George Curl, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Edmund R. Cecil, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865 
William M. Morrow, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Henry Wolf, Private, August. 1862-June, 1865. 

William H. Day, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

David Bowlsby, Private, August, 1862; died January, 1864. 

Robert P. Crozier, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

David S. Davenport, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

James T. Lucas, Lieutenant, Aug. 18fi2; killed at Mission Ridge, 1864. 
John P. Pohamus, Private, August, 1862; killed May 31, 1864. 

Davis J. Thompson, 1st Lieutenant, August, 1862-March, 1863. 
Predriek Wolf, Private, August, 186^-June, 1865. 

Jacob Helminger, Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Jesse W. Lenox, August, 1862; died August, 1864. 

William H. Shaw, 1st Lieutenant Company C, Aug. 1862-June, 186 ). 
Peter Charpier, Private Company F., August, 1862-June, 1865. 

ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

This regiment, eight companies strong, was sent to Cincinnati in Sep- 
tember, 1862, as that city was then threatened by Kirby Smith. The 
ninth company was here formed, and the regiment mustered into the 
service. Late in September it moved, under General A. J. Smith, toward 
Lexington, but at Cynthiana was detached to guard the railroad. Patrol 
and guard duty was performed, and rebel recruiting largely prevented. 
On Aug. 1, 1863, it went, by Lexington and Louisville, to Lebanon, 
Kentucky, and on the 20th set out on a march for East Tennessee. On 
November 10, Kingston was reached, and a few days later the rebels cut 
the communication between that point and Knoxville. Picket duty be- 
came arduous, to prevent a surprise from Wheeler’s cavalry. The victo- 
ries at Knoxville and Chattanooga relieved the Kingston garrison, and 
on December 9, the regiment reached Nashville, and from there went to 
Blain’s Cross Roads, and finally to Mossy Creek, to support Elliott’s 
cavalry. On the 29th, the rebel cavalry under Martin and Armstrong 
assaulted General Elliott, at Paultier’s Creek, when lie fell back to Mossy 
Creek. As the cavalry approached, the regiment took position in the 
edge of a piece of woods, when the rebel force moved directly upon 
them. When the enemy approached within a hundred yards, the regi- 
ment opened a rapid fire, which was kept up about two hours, when it 
charged the rebels, and drove them over the crest of a hill. In this 
action the rebels lost about forty, killed and wounded. It was disposed 
with great skill, bv Lieut.-Colonel Young, and commanded by General 
Elliott. While in East Tennessee, the regiment suffered great privations, 
and subsisted about six iponths on half and quarter rations. They had 
neither sugar nor coffee for four months. Clothing was also short, but 
with all this the troops never murmured, but were even cheerful. The 
regiment was then kept changing about until the campaign of 1864. 
One march of one hundred miles, to Charleston, was made in five days. 
May 4, the regiment encamped on State line. Here all baggage was sent 
to the rear. On the 7th, the regiment moved upon Dalton, and again 
advanced upon Itesaca. On the afternoon of the 14th, it participated in 
a charge on the enemy’s works, and lost one hundred and sixteen men, 
in less than ten minutes, out of three hundred actually engaged. On 
the 15th the engagement was renewed, but that night Johnston retired 
to Cassville, which in turn he abandoned, on approach of the national 
forces. After a few days’ rest, the regiment went into the desperate bat- 
tles of Dallas and Pumpkin-Vine Creek, and bore a gallant and honor- 
able part. It was afterwards engaged at Kenesaw Mountain, at the Chat- 
tahoochie, at Utoy Creek, and in the final movements about Atlanta. 
In these operations, about seventy -five men were lost. During one 
hundred and twenty-one consecutive days, the regiment was within 
hearing of hostile firing every day except one. During sixty consecu- 
tive days it was under fire sixty different times, and during one week 
there was not a period of five minutes during which the whistling of a 
ball or the scream of a shell could not be heard. After the fall of At- 
lanta the regiment fell back to Decatur, where, after a short rest, it joined 
in the pursuit of Hood, as far as Gaylesville, Alabama. On the 23d of 
November it went to Johnsonville, Tennessee, and then to Columbia, 
to join the army confronting Hood, finally reaching Franklin on the 
30th. The brigade was drawn up in single line, its right resting on the 
Williamsburg Pike, and its left at the Locust Grove, this regiment being 
second from the right. The enemy struck the line to the left of the 
regiment. The shoclt was terrific, but the line stood firm, and poured a 
terrific fire into the rebel column. The troops fought desperately, the 
men using bayonets, and the officers side-arms, over the very breast- 
works. By daylight the One Hundred and Eighteenth were across the 
river, and falling on Nashville, where it was again engaged. After the 
battle of Nashville, it participated in the pursuit of the rebels as far as 
Columbia, and then went to Clifton. From there it proceeded to North 
Carolina, and on Jan. 16, 1865, it embarked for Cincinnati per steamer 
J. D. Baldwin, and from Cincinnati proceeded by rail to Washington 
City, which was reached Jan. 27, 1865. On February 11, it embarked 


on a steamer at Alexandria, landed at Smithville, at the mouth of Cape 
Fear River, moved immediately on Fort Anderson, captured it, and the 
One Hundred and Eighteenth regiment was the first to plant its colors on 
the walls. On Februa^ 20, it engaged in a sharp action at Town Creek, 
in which three hundred horsemen and two pieces of artillery were captured, 
and then entered Wilmington on the 22d. On the 6th of March it moved 
to Kingston, then to Goldsboro’, and joined Sherman’s army on the 
23d of March. It then camped at Mosely Hall until April 9, when it 
participated in the final operations against Johnston. It then camped 
near Raleigh until May 3, when it moved to Greensboro’, and then to 
Salisbury, where it remained until June 24, when it was mustered out of 
the service. The regiment arrived at Cleveland, Ohio, June 2, was wel- 
comed by Chief Justice Chase, participated in a 4th of July celebration, 
and was finally discharged on the 9th of July, 1865, having first gone 
into camp at Lima, Ohio, in August, 1862. 

Field and Staff Officers. 

Col. Samuel R. Mott; resigned February 10, 1864. 

Col. Thomas L. Young; resigned September 14, 1864. 

Col. Edgar Sowers; mustered out with regiment. 

Lieut.-Col. John Walkup. 

W. H. Phillips, Surgeon. 

Wm. Morrow Beach, Surgeon. 

Company C, One Hundred and Eighteenth Regiment , O. V. I. 

Captain William D. Stone. 

Captain Charles H. Floyd. 

Captain Abram O. Waucop; promoted from Sergeant. 

Samuel Schwartz, Orderly Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

John S. Christman, Sergeant. 

Jos. Marshall ; wounded at Moss Creek, Tenn. ; discharged Nov. 1 7, 1 864. 
Charles H. Mann, Corporal. 

Wm. F. Carey, Commissary Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Thos. B. Ramsey, Commissary Sergeant. 

Jacob Flowers, Musician. 

George Baker, killed at Resaca May 14, 1864. 

John Barker; wounded at Resaca May 14-Junc, 1865. 

George Biekman. 

Joseph Biekman; killed at Resaca May 14, 1864. 

Charles F. Behr; discharged March 19, 1863, disability. 

James- H. Clawson ; killed at Resaca May 14, 1864. 

Perry Clawson; wounded at Resaca May 14, 1864. 

Peter Clawson, August 1862-June, 1865. 

Thomas Clawson; died at Knoxville, Tenn., July 7, 1861. 

Joseph Daes. 

Bernard Drees. 

William Flowers. 

Levi Gump. 

Jeremiah Hullinger, August, 1862- June, 1865. 

Edward Huston ; died at home since discharge. 

Charles D. Keck; wounded at Resaca and Nashville. 

Andrew Kistner; wounded at Resaca June, 1865. 

Joseph Kistner; died at Townsend’s Bridge February 4, 1863. 

Asa Leming. 

Horace H. Malcom; taken prisoner at Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry Menke, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Philip J. Millhoff. 

Francis Morman, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

George Moyer. 

Chas. W. Mann, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

William Moyer. 

Andrew Murray. 

George Murray, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Uriah Nunlist. 

Henry Popplemon. 

George Reiss. 

William Rademaeher, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

August Soup, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

John Shaffer, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Joseph W. Shaffer, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Henry Schlater, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Bernard Shultz, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

William J; Short, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Robert Taylor. 

Henry Tholemier; wounded at Resaca and killed at Camp Dennison, O. 
Andrew Wolfrom; wounded at Resaca June, 1865. 

George Austin; wounded 'at Resaca. 

Samuel Austin; died at Nashville. 

William H. Mann; wounded at Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 

John Sweigart. 

Ebenezer Thompson ; died at Jeffersonville, Indiana, January 17, 1865. 
Mahlon Erwin, Corporal, August, 1862-June, 1865; died at home since 
discharge. 

Henry P. Johnston, Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 
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Company I, One Hundred and Eighteenth Regiment , 0. V. I. 

Captain Edger Sowers; promoted to Major and Colonel. 

1st Lieutenant, William H. Taylor; promoted to Captain. 

1st Sergeant, R. M. Campbell ; promoted to 1st Lieutenant and Q. M. 
2d Sergeant, Wm. II. Mitchell. 

3d Sergeant, Geo. W. Black ; promoted to Orderly Sergeant. 

4th Sergeant, H. S. Ailes; promoted to Sergeant-Major. 

5th Sergeant, R. S. Woolery; discharged 1865. 

Corporal, George M. Thompson ; promoted to 1st Lieutenant. 

Corporal, Robert L. Gouge ; died at Lexington, Ky. 

Corporal, Joseph Blue. 

Nathan Kent, Corporal, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Jacob B. Duvall, Corporal, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Peter Morgan, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Richard S. Woolery, Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Cassius C. Wilson, Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

William H. Mitchell, Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

John W. Nicholson, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Francis M. Akers, Corporal, August, 1862-June. 1865. 

Bazel Burton, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

John K. Dinsmore, Sergeant, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

Isaac Fulton, Private, February, 1864-June, 1865. 

John M. Peckham, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

William H. Sceyter, Private, August, 1862-June, 1865. 

C. B. Coulson; died at Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. A. Lawrence. 

Cassius C. Wilson ; promoted to Sergeant. 

Musician, Harry Thorn. 

'Wagoner, John W. Nicholson. 

Private, Allen Oscar, July, 1865. 

Corporal, F. M. Akers. 

Private, S. E. Burton. 

Wm. Consolover; died. 

Frederick Dudy; died at Mosler Hall, N. C. 

Corporal, J. K. Dinsmore. 

J. B. Duvall. 

Samuel Edwards, July, 1865. * 

George Fodra, July, 1865. 

David D. Fagan, July, 1865. 

Stephen It. Guthrie, July, 1865. 

George P. Graham, July, 1865. 

Beeman Hardisty, J uly, 1865. 

Robert Julian; died at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Nathan Kerst, July, 1865. 

John H. Kestler; died at Moorehead City, N. C. 

William Landers, July, 1865. 

Aaron Morgan ; died near Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia. 

C. Mellinger; died at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Thomas H. Melvin, July, 1865. 

Benjamin Mopes, July, 1865. 

Ira J. Peebles. 

Peebles, July, 1865. 

John M. Peekham, July, 1865. 

Richard Parr, 1862. 

Jacob F. Rhinehart, July, 1865. 

Joseph Sattler, July, 1865. 

Wm. H. Seister, July, 1865. 

Francis M. Stockstill, July, 1865. 

Joseph M. Stang; died at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Robert Thompson; died at Nashville, Tenn. 

John Tillow, July, 1865. 

Jonathan C. Westfall; died at Knoxville, Tenn. 

T. F. Campbell, recruit in 1864; July, 1865. 

Isaac Allen, “ “ 

Bazel Burton, “ “ 

Isaac Fulton, “ “ 

Fulton Walker, “ died at Nashville, Tenn. 

Battery M, First Ohio Light Artillery, 

was recruited in the counties of Shelby, Miami, and Auglaize, by Capt. 
F. Schultz, and organized at Camp Dennison in Septemoer, 1861. It 
was mustered into the United States service by Captain P. II. Breslin, 
December 3, 1861. In January, 1862, in company with Battery F, it 
proceeded to Louisville, Ky., and reported to Major-General Buell, who 
was at that time organizing the Army of the Ohio. The battery was 
ordered to join the main army at Bowling Green. It moved with the 
army to Nashville, and was there attached to the Artillery Reserve, 
Colonel Barnett, commanding, with which it operated during the march 
to and the battle of Pittsburg Landing. It also took an active part in 
all the movements before Corinth, and after the evacuation of that place 
by the rebels, moved to Huntsville and Stevenson, Alabama. In August 
1862, it returned to Nashville and remained there as part of its garrison 
during Buell’s march to Louisville and through Kentucky, and until the 
45 


return of the army to Nashville undo*. ~ 

was then assigned to General Neele*.,** „ 

and with that division took nark 1 Rosecrans. 


The V>a.tfcery 


and with that division took part in v**.c«^*y 

tie of Stone River. It greatly disti»U s u; . , fourteenth Corps, 

When Rosecrans’s army moved from x"* s ^e(l P rece( Iing the bat- 

and Chattanooga, Battery M accom u »' frees hi™-? tllat , en gagemeiit. 

skirmishes of that march. It also r l illl *iod tow ards Tullahoma 

mauga and the subsequent victorv tlim.! h par * ; in *die 

ville it was recruited up to its maxiw” Mission ^ at ^ e of Cliic-ka- 

and horses. It was shortly th e re at't* ****** and n , e ' While in Nasli- 
the 25th of June, 1864, it joined « i°*’ a Sain j e G u, I>pod with guns 

On July 22d the battery joined t*Ta in °^T ed tlle field, and on 

Army Corps at Peach-tree Creek K ir ‘ e . r «l Gcoro-e u m® nesaw ' Georgia. 
ville. It was immediately Placed’ ; ? vi U 2 U 10 '? 38 ’ 8 fourth 

it remained until the flank movem th « fr0m Nash ' 

time to the battle of Jonesboro’ n Sainst Ton 6 i° re ‘f^ anta i where 

Division of the Fourth Army g l >aUer v From tl>at 

and skirmishes, pushing on with tlP**’ an< * took Dart fn t,le * rst 

where the battery took part in tl G ai 'i»y from Jonosh A ma, ches 

A few days thereafter the whoU ei *S*gement at the u° * L< T j ? y ’ S ’ 
while there the lmtterv ar m V , V J »st-named place. 

while theie the hatter* was i e \ t 5 Was ordered back to Atlanta and 
nooga, where it was mustered o,,, 1 f ‘oin dutv and nrdo^ . 7,, 

Major, F. Schultz, September, T ser vice October, 1864 ° Cbatta " 

Captain, Charles W. Scovill e July io mse 

1st Lieutenant, Ferdinand 


1st Lieutenant, Constantine S C W’ c,c P leral >er, 1861-November I 860 
1st Lieutenant, Joseph Hein NjJL erer ’ Se Ptember, 1861-Nov ISfiQ 62 ' 

1st Lieutenant, Eben P. Stiir^ ber, 1862-March, 1864 ' 862 ‘ 

1 st Lieutenant, Charles P C "® v ember. 1882 , with com,; 

1st Lieutenant, 

2d Lieutenant, 

2d Lieutenant, 

dined promotion. 

2d Lieutenant, Jacob Zeigj e ,. T 

2d Lieutenant, Stephen Slon„* J,,n e, 1863; . 

2d Lieutenant, Lee P. Beattv** c, Alfly ’ I8 64; mustered n?, com P ar *3^- 

2d Lieutenant; Wm. H. Sept - ™64 ; ZXvlfnT compa ‘»3- - 

Charles Kotzebue, promoted ^ a y, 1865- muster ri ""A 1 c . om P an > r - 

William Ruff, Qimvtermaste,- s° 2<i Li ^e7ant mUSte,ed out Co. 

Charles Bodmer, Quartermaster^ 111 ’ Dect ‘ n, ber 13, 1864 
Thomas Meier, Sergeant-Major ’ ptember > 1861-December 13, 1864 - 
Henry Schunk, Sergeant. Sem-o’^i. 

George Achbach, Sergeant SentemA’ I ^ 61 ~ December 13 < 1864. 

William Eisenstein, Sergeant 1861 - Duc I ember 13 > ‘864. 

Topol* Fison«*to*r» n ® Se P ten,ber , 1 8G1— December 13, 1864. 

Jacob Kisenstem, Corporal, September, 1861-December 13, 1864 . 

John Bruning, Private, September, 1861-December 13, 1864. 

Christian Christler, Private, September, 1861 -December 13, 1864. 

Peter Cigrant, Private, September, 1861 -December 13, 1864. 

Charles G ri m . George Rock- 

Philip Hagol Berger. William R' ne ^ r ' 

John Heiser, Sept. 1861. Gottlob 

Joseph Heisev, Dec. 1864- Daniel ' e ^ a8se rman. 

John Kaufle. Christen ' Uv \Ue. 

Jacob Messmar. . November 5, W«* bv aie. 


-July 12, 1865. 

>au n 0 t r ’ I8f ' 4; mustered out with Co. 
! Sc P^raber, 1861 -Novemher isr.o 



Frederick Eisenstein, died ^ 1862 ,^°® 

ugust Nassber, died Covintb. -^^UvVUe. 

nenry Foust, died J"'y -I Member 1, s; ft s\"VUe. 

Theobold K icHolas, died ^wembev 4, 

Christian Wolfrom, died IS ^862, Com 
George Kemper, died .’ *gf,2. 

John Vr T eist, Corporal, Z. \ 5 , 1863 . 

Frank Aas-truxu, c °rP ova v»63- l86 3 . 

John Sj,„. Si, I>a 

Faul Ni^ . ^ lL>e; died May G, 1 28G3- 

Qottlib !T vi ssengei*, died March » 

Conrad V L ‘® S .. Private, February JS0 
IVter Private, Jap 

JoknW- ‘J° h,,9ton > Prirate > Jay ’ 1 


a v>i,ntt Eli, Private, Co. T>, 19*d 0. ■ > 

charged September, 1865 . V.I.; enlisted December , > > 

Anderson, Abner, Private, Co. I, 42d U. 

dist-barged September, 1863. enlisted November, 1861; 

Allen, Peter, Private, Co. K, 32a <J. • •> 

discharged December, 1864. 
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Anderson, Wm. G., Private, Co. C, 74th 0. V. I. ; enlisted November, 
1861 ; discharged July, 1862. 

Anderson, George W., Private, Co. B, 71st O. V. I.; enlisted January, 
1864 ; discharged November, 1865. 

Aplaa, Davjd, Corporal, Co. K, 12th O. Y. I., enlisted October, 1863; 
discharged November, 1865. 

Apple, Orin, Corporal, Co. I, 42d O. V. I.; enlisted November, 1861 ; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Apple, James, Private, Co. 1, 42d 0. V. I.; enlisted November, 1861; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Baldwin, Nehemiah, Private, Co. G, 9th 0. Y. Cav. ; enlisted October, 
1863 ; discharged May, 1865. 

Baker, Martin, Private, Co. G, 9th O. Y. Cav.; enlisted October, 1863; 
discharged May, 1865. 

Burrows, B. F., Private, Co. E, Benton Cadets; enlisted April, 1861;, 
discharged 1861. 

Babcock, Joseph C, Private, Co. F, 191st 0. V. I.; enlisted February, 
1865; discharged June, 1865. 

Burton, S. C., Private, Co. G, 1st O. V. Cav.; enlisted February, 1864 ; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Bird, Levi J., Private, Co. K, 12th 0. Y. Cav.; enlisted October, 1863 ; 
died in Libby Prison. 

Bulle, David T., Private, Co. I, 57th 0. Y. I. ; wounded at Shiloh July, 
1862. 

Born, Samuel F, Private, Co. B, 8th 0. V. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Bushwaw, John, Private, Co. B, 18th 111. Y. ; enlisted May, 1861; dis- 
charged June, 1864. 

Block, Herman, Private, Co. F, 11th O.Y. I.; enlisted June, 1861; dis- 
charged June, 1864. 

Black, Joseph F., Private, Co. F, 1st 0. V. I.; enlisted December, 1864; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Bowen, Joseph, Private, Co. H, 83d O.Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Buckner, Johu, Private, Co. H, 23d U. S. C. T.; enlisted August, 1864 ; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Buckingham, George W., Private, Co. F, 10th 0. Y. Cav.; enlisted Mar. 
1864; discharged July, 1865. 

Batchelder, John, Private, Co. A, 11th Mass.; enlisted December, 1861; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Baumann, Christian M., Private, lbt 0. Art.; enlisted September, 1861; 
discharged December, 1863. 

Baumann, Christian I., Private, 1st O. Art.;, enlisted January, 1864; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Brown, John W., Private, Co. F, 41st O. Y. I. ; enlisted September, 1864 ; 
discharged May, 1865. 

Butler, Ludlow S., Private Co. (88), 2d 0. Bat.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Bull, Francis M., Private, Co. E, 71st O. Y. I.; enlisted February, 1864; 
discharged November, 1865. 

Brown, William A., Private, Co. F, 81st 0. V. I.; enlisted September, 
1861 ; discharged September, 1864. 

Burnett, George S., Private, Co. F, 20th O. Y. I. ; enlisted September, 
1861 ; discharged July, 1865. 

Brown, Cornelius, Private, Co. I, 57th 0. Y. I.; enlisted November, 1861 ; 
discharged April, 1865. 

Blue, John H., Private, 22d Battery; enlisted April, 1863; discharged 
February, 1865. 

Blue, J. M., Private, I35tb 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; disehargod 
September, 1864. 

Baker, Joshua, Corporal, Co. I, 40th 0. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1861; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Bruce, Eugene, Private, Co. C, 99th 111. I.; killed at Atlanta Aug. 1864. 

Bruner, John M., Private, Co. I), 191st 0. V. I. ; enlisted February, 1865; 
discharged September, 1865. 

Brown, Charles W., Private, 8th Ohio Battery; enlisted March, 1864; 
discharged August, 1865. 

Bryan, Michael O., Private, 11th O.Y. I.; enlisted April, 1861; dis- 
charged 1864. 

Beery, Isaac, Private, Co. H, 63d O.Y. I.; enlisted February, 1864; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Boyle, Sylvester H., Private, Co. I, 95 th O.Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged August, 1865. 

Barkalow, James D., Private, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Bull, Francis M., Private, Co. E, 71st O. Y. Y. I.; enlisted February, 
1864; discharged November, 1865. 

Birch, Pem Brook, O. S., Co. C, 69th 0. Y. Y. I. ; enlisted April 16, 
1865; discharged July 17, 1865. 

Black, Jos. F., Private, Co. C, 5th C. V. I.; enlisted December, 1861 ; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Blue, Reuben R., Private, Co. A, 82d O. V. I.; enlisted September, 1861; 
discharged June, 1864. 

Bushwaw, Augustus C., 0. S., Co. B, 18th 111. Y. I.; enlisted May, 1861 ; 
discharged July, 1864. 


Clayton, Henry N., Private, Co. D, 191st 0. Y. I.; enlisted Marcii, 1865; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Coon, David F., Private, Co. G, 1st 0. Y. Cav.; enlisted February, 1863 ; 
discharged June, 1865. 

’ Clark, Daniel Z., Private, Co. K, 12th O. Y. Cav.; enlisted September, 
1863; discharged June, 1865. 

Croy, Albert J., Private; enlisted November. 1861 ; discharged Decem- 
ber, 1864. 

Cleekner, George, Private, Co. F, 20th 0. Y. I.; enlisted March, 1864; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Calvert, Samuel C., Sergeant, Co. E, 110th 0. V. I.; enlisted August, 
1862, discharged May, 1865. 

Cook, Frank, Private, Co. C, 46th 0. Y. I.; enlisted March, 1862; dis- 
charged March, 1865. 

Coffield, James F., Sergeant, Co. I, 40th 0. V. I.; enlisted October, 1861; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Crawford, John, Private, Co. E, Benton Cadets. 

Cromer, Walter C., Bugler, Co. H, 1st 0. V. Cav.; enlisted February, 
1864 ; discharged September, 1865. 

Crawford, John, Private, Co. E, Benton Cadets. 

Crawford, John, Private, Co. B, 50th 0. Y. I.; August, 1862. 

Crusey, Jacob, Private, Co. M, 1st Light Art.; enlisted September, 1861; 
discharged December, 1804. 

Crumbaugh, David M., 1st Lieutenant, Co. F, 55th 111. Y. I. ; enlisted 
April, 1861 ; died April 15, 1865. 

Crumbaugh, John, Private, Co. G, 79th Ind. Y. I.; enlisted May, 1862; 
died January, 1865. 

Crumbaugh, Thomas D., Captain, Co. F, 38th 111. Y. I. ; enlisted April, 
1861; discharged March 21, 1865. 

Crumbaugh, Daniel H., Private, Co. G. 

Conner, John, Private, Co. F, 15th 0. V. I.; enlisted April, 1861 ; dis- 
charged September, 1861. 

Conner, John, Private, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864; dis- 
charged August, 1864. 

Davis, Franklin M., Benton Cadets. 

Davis, Calvin M., Co. F, 191st O.Y. I.; enlisted February, 1865; dis- 
charged June, 1865 

Davenport, David S., Co. E, Benton Cadets. 

Davenport, David S., Co. B, 5th 0. V. I.; enlisted August, 1862; dis- 
charged March, 1865. 

Dickensheets, Joseph, Co. G, 12th O.Y. Cav.; enlisted September, 1863; 
discharged November, 1864. 

Drake, William E., Lieutenant, Co. E, 58th 0. Y. I.; enlisted November, 
1861; discharged January, 1864. 

Dever, Samuel, Private, Co. C., 4th O.Y. I.; enlisted January, 1862; 
discharged March, 1865. 

Dickensheets, William, Private, Co. A, 40th 0. Y. I.; enlisted September, 
1861; discharged September, 1864. 

Driscoll, Jerry, Corporal, Co. D, 15th O. V. I.; enlisted January, 1864; 
discharged November, 1865. 

Dill, Solomon, Private, Co. L, 8th 0. Cav.; enlisted February, 1864; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Dunnavant, Esquire, Private, Co. K, 183d 0. V. I.; enlisted February, 
1864; discharged July, 1865. 

Dodds, Josephus, Private, Co. K, 57th 0. V. I.; enlisted December, 1861 ; 
discharged October, 1862. 

De Nise, James S., Private, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Elliott, William C., Private, Co. I, 44th 0. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1861 ; 
died at Meadow Bluff July, 1862. 

Emely, Abraham H., Private, Co. K, 134th O. N. G.; eulisted May, 1864 ; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Estabrook, John T., Private, Co. I, 94th 0. V. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged April, 1863. 

Evans, John, Private, Co. G, 9th O.V. Cav.; discharged May, 1865. 

Eisenstein, Jacob, Corporal, Co. M, 1st O. V. Art.; enlisted October, 
1862; discharged July, 1864. 

Epler, Benjamin C., Private, Co. C, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Epler, Jacob, Private, Co. C, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; dis- 
charged September, 1864. 

Elliott, Leonard T., Private, Co. C, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864 ; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Elliott, John H., Private, Co. C, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted Maj r , 1864; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Edgar, John B., 147th O. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; discharged Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

English, James B., Private, Co. D, 88th O. V. I.; enlisted Jan. 1863; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Ferree, J. D., 1st Sergeant, Co. G, 1st 0. V. Cav.; enlisted February, 
1864; discharged September, 1865. 

Faurot, Tlieo., Private, Co. II, 15th O.Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Fielding, Charles, Musician, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged September, 1864. 
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Fauldcr, George, Private, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Ferree, Jeremiah 1)., 1st Sergeant, Co. G, 1st 0. V. Y. I.; enlisted Feb- 
ruary, 1864; discharged September, 1865. 

Gallimore, Lewis C., Private, Co. C, 6th V. R Corps. 

Gray, William G , Private, Co. I,42d 0. V. I.; enlisted November, 1861 ; 
discharged November, 1864. 

Geuss, Christian, Private, Co. I, 42d 0. V. I.; enlisted November, 1861; 
discharged November, 1864. 

Geen, John, Private, Co. B, 94th O. Y. I.; discharged June, 1865. 

Gessler, Dennis, Private, Co. I, 20th O. V. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged July, 1864. 

Galnet, Jones, Private, Co. F, 20th O. Y. I.; enlisted March, 1864; dis- 
charged July, 1865. 

Gregg, Arthur C-, Private, Co. B, 20th 0. Y. I.; enlisted January, 1864; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Gilfillen, William, Private, Co. G, 1st 0. Y. I. ; enlisted October, 1861 ; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Goffena, Peter, 66th O. V. I. 

Green, John, Private, Co. D, 12th 0. Y. Cav. ; enlisted September, 1862 ; 
died July, 1863. 

Green, Thomas, Sergeant, Co. I, 156th O. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Gregg, Calvin W., Private, 17th 0. Y. Battery; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged August, 1865. 

Garrison. Sain’l, Private, Co. K, 1st 0. Y. I.; enlisted September, 1861 ; 
discharged, 1864. 

Hall, W. M., Orderly Sergeant, Co. C, 192d 0. Y. I. ; enlisted 1864 ; dis- 
charged 1865. 

Hall, W. M., 45th 0. Y. I.; enlisted 1861 ; discharged 1863. 

Harshbarger, J. H., Private, Co. E, Benton Cadets. 

Hagelberger, P. J., Private, Co. M, 1st O. L. Art.; enlisted 1861; dis- 
charged 1864. 

Herbert, Joseph K., Private, Co. D, 51st 0. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1864 ; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Haney, Isaac II., Private, Co. E, 110th 0. Y. I.; enlisted September, 
1862 ; wounded at Winchester, and died June, 1863. 

Haney, Peter L., Private, Co. E, 71st 0. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1861 ; 
killed at Hartsville, Tenn., October, 1863. 

Hinsky, Adam, Co. K, 1st O. V. I.; enlisted September, 1861; dis- 
charged May, 1865. 

Hines, Allen, Private, Co. G, 9th 0. Y. Cav.; enlisted August, 1863; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Haney, Franklin B., Private, Co. G, 9th 0. Y. Cav. ; enlisted August, 
1863; discharged July, 1865. 

Hemphill, Granville M., Co. A, 79th 0. Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862 ; 
discharged January, 1863. 

Hanscltnan, William, Sergeant, Co. E, 40th 0. V. I.; enlisted September, 
1861 ; discharged December, 1864. 

Henderson, George A., Co. C, 57th O. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1861; 
discharged October, 1862. 

Harp, Albert, Private, Co. B, 5th 0. Y. I. ; enlisted August, 1862 ; dis- 
charged June, 1865. 

Harp, Abram, Co. C, 69th O. Y. I.; enlisted April, 1862; discharged 
July, 1865. 

Harter, George S., Private, Co. II, 110th 0. Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862 ; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Haggott, Benj. P., Hospital Steward, 54th 0. V. I.; enlisted November, 
1861; discharged December, 1862. 

Hume, David R., Corporal, Co. F, 15th 0. Y. I.; enlisted April, 1861 ; 
discharged August, 1861. 

Hathaway, John F., Corporal, Co. F, 20th 0. Y. I. ; enlisted October, 
1861 ; discharged July, 1865. 

Hassenauer, John, Co. I, 20th 0. Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862; dis- 
charged July, 1864. 

Harshberger, James II., Corporal, Co. L, 1st H. Art.; enlisted Septem- 
ber, 1«61 ; discharged May, 1865. 

Henry, Maxwell B., Private, Co. C, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Henderson, William J., Private, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 
1864; discharged September, 1864. 

Harbor, Henry, Private, Co. E, 134th O. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864; dis- 
charged September, 1864 

Jsenbergcr, Henry, Corporal, Co. B, 66th 0. V. Y. I.; enlisted January, 
1862; discharged 1865. 

Jones, Armstead, Co. M., 1st Sergeant, Co. D, 55th Massachusetts; en- 
listed May, 1863; discharged August, 1863. 

Johnson, Robert, Private, Co. F, 20th O. V. I.; enlisted October, 1862 • 
discharged May, 1865. 5 

Jackson, Matthew, Private, Co. B, 27th U. S. C. T.; enlisted December 
1863; discharged 1865. ’ 

Johnston, Sami. P., Private, Co. I, 156th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864 ■ 
discharged August, 1864. ’ 

Kohler, John, Private, Co. II, 12Sth 0. Y. I.; enlisted December 1863 ■ 
discharged July, 1865. ’ ’ 
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Kauffeld, nenry, Private, Benton Om i 
Kiser, Orin, Private, Co. K, 20th o' 

charged May, 1865. ' . .. 

Kehr, Samuel, Private, Co. K, 20tl» ° ISted ^ n » ust ! 1862 ; d/s- 

discharged July, 1865. U*. 'V t , 

Key, Norman, Private, Co. H, 134th c\ * ’ Gn isted August, 1862 ; 

charged September, 1864. ^ o . .. 

Key, John H., Private, Co. H, 134th ' 1 > enl 'sted May, 1864 ; dis- 
charged September, 1864. A*- rj ... 

Kerns, Joseph L., Private, Co. C i^ ’ en * xstet I May, 1864 ; dis- 

diseharged September, 1864. ’ O. V n . 

Knoop, John, Private, Co. E, n 1 * ’’ en listed May, 1864; 

discharged July, 1865. O. V r 

Lawhcad, Philip S., Private, ’ enl,8ted August, 1 862; 

charged September, 1864. 1 O. N" C . „ i- 

Loth, John, Co. G, 47th O. V. t enllsted May, 1864; dis- 

a *. i dp: 



1863 ; discharged SeptetnhoJ. tT. S. C T • v 

Linn, John, Private, Co. F, I83 i «65. ’ enl,8te(1 Member, 

charged July 1865. ^ °‘ V. I.; enlisted October, 1864- dis- 

Lenhart, George D., Sergeant (3 * ais 

discharged July, 1865. °* C, l 8t Michigan ; enlisted July 1863 - 

Lawrence, Asher A., Cornov-** » 


rence, asner a., ^orp OVa * 

charged July, 1865. ’ l *t Bat.; enlisted August inei . 

ox, Napoleon, Private, ^ ° USt * 1861 i dia- 

August, 1861. ° ut °n Cadets; enlisted 1861 . 

Le Fevre, Morgan A -» Rri Vato „ ’ 5 dischar gecl 

1861 ; discharged An gu Co. F, 15th 0 Y T . „„r , j . 

McKee, Chas. W., Sergeant^’ , l8 «L ’ L ’ enllsted April , 

discharged June, 18G5 • *„ a -* or ***th Ind Y * 

Markley, John, Private, Co. ^ded at PeViTsvi fe and R^’ l8S2 5 

6 “ °- * «• « x s 
Mu “SI, Arrsv^ 1 ^ 1 ’’ °' V - C ""’ 

discharged July, 18R 4 . ’ °* H ’ O. Y. J. ; enlisted April, 186 X - 

Minmear, Amos G., Private n * » 

1881 5 discharged November’ ltirl lst °‘ V ' L ’~ enlisted November 
Miller, Martin, Private, Co. D v r 

discharged June, 18G5. ’ 1 u - !•; enlisted August, 186 - 

M °° be'r C 1*8 65 CS U ’’ H ° Spital Ste ward, 2d 111. Cav.; discharged Novern- 

Moore, Charles H., Private, Co. I, 2d 111. Cav. ; enlisted July, 1861 ; <sl 5. 

charged November, 1865. w 

Mahony, Patrick H., Frivate, Co. H, 20th Iowa; enlisted Nove m t> er , 

McCullough, Oharfcs! Private, Co. E, July, 1 86 3. ; 

Moj’cr, Georrr«j \v Private, Co. K-, l 8t H 5 

^ sch «rgec\ July, 1865.^^ M Q Vight Art ; enlisted Sep m >er. 


■■"am Or, i'*’ — pin 

Mitchell, Wm. M., Private, Co. 

1804; discharge*! J 5 ’ ir 20th 0> 

Martin, John M., private, v,°. ’ 

discharged July, I s . c>5 * C o. D,& 4tU ' aischavged 1H65. 


mUsted February, 

j . en y l3 ted January, 1SG2; 

v u enlisted September, 


McDaniel, .1 a. ices, Co- C, R9th Co . K, l^h 

Maurev, Frcdcvick, P / vbw’ 1»6 & - n , O 4lcaVy A lllP , 

186 s j 90. a l9t ^ . 0 „ lisMd ocw»'. 1801 ’ 


Mape., C , 


;*’ 6 sT m.j, 1 “ 5 - Ml u 0. v • *• • - 

. e „, i8Ki Fewuory. 

discUtt^gcd Co 185tU O. enli8te d May, 1864 » 

McTay, tl September, 1865- 139 th 0- N- •> 

cha.^g it c., Private, Co- A, February* 

MichacU , September, 0- U !•> en,isted 

c °±? .... -listed awr! 


V.M 


enlisted Jnne, 

ber, 18G1 ; 

1365 ; dis- 


McYay, *^*'ged September, K 57t h 0- T. 1. 1 

McC ;.miek>- K., Private Co. K, 5 

180*!. a-Ut! eaU,U 


enlisted December, 1863; 

AT Corn, ick yalen'tine', Brigade Wagon * 

^discharged June, 1864. H7th 0. N. Q-i enlisted y> 

M illho'iso. J.cobJ., Corpor. ^ Co. K, 


Mcl 


y; , top A . toal- 

1864; discharged September, 186 . liste d September, 186 , 

.ntosli, Wm., Private, Co. E, 44th U. v. 1., 

discharged November, 1864. enlisted June, 1862; 

2Vlellinger, Joseph, Private, Co. K, 87tn 
discharged October, 1862. 


* 
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Maxwell, Capt. B. W., 134th 0. X. G. ; .enlisted May, 1804, discharged 
September, 18G4. 

Morrow, Thomas E., Private, Co. F, 11th 0. V. I.; enlisted April, 1861; 
discharged July, 1864. 

McGinness, Leander, Sergeant, Co. C, 44th Ind. V. I.; enlisted August, 
1861; discharged September, 1865. 

Nuss, Andrew, Private, Co. A, 20th 0. Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged July, 1864. 

O’Xeil, William, Private, Co. A, 52d 0. Y. I.; enlisted August; dis- 
charged June, 1865. 

Phillips, John A., Private, Co. E, 36th Ind.; enlisted August, 1861; 
discharged September, 1863. 

Potts, Harrison M., Private, Co. E, 110th 0. Y. I.; enlisted August, 
1862; discharged June, 1865. 

Parr, Win. A., Private, Co. G, list O. Y. I.; enlisted January, 1862; 
discharged December, 1862. 

Powell, William, Private, Co. F, 11th 0. V. I.; enlisted June, 1861; dis- 
charged February, 1864. 

Powell, William, Private, Co. D, 31st O. V. I.; enlisted February, 1864; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Pilliod, Francis, Private, Co. I, 40th O. Y. I. ; enlisted October, 1861; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Proctor, John, Private, Co. F, 110th O. V. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
killed 1864. 

Price, Wm. H., Private, Co. C, 9th N. J. V. I. ; enlisted November, 1864 ; 
discharged May, 1865. 

Patterson, Kobt. M., 1st Lieutenant, Co. I, 118th 0. V. I.; enlisted 
August, 1862; discharged June, 1865. 

Patterson, John H., Corporal, Co. E, 147th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 
1864; died August, 1864. 

Patterson, Thomas R., Private, Co. E, 147th O. N. G. ; enlisted May, 
1864; discharged August, 1864. 

Quillen, Alvin E., Private, Co. L, 8th U. S. Cav. ; enlisted February, 
1864; discharged November, 1864. 

Quinn, Michael, Sergeant, Co. H, 15th O. Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Russell, Joshua W., Private, Co. E,2d Heavy Art.; enlisted September, 
1863; discharged June, 1865. 

Rylatt, James, Corporal, Co. A, 4th Del.; enlisted August, 1862; dis- 
charged June, 1865. 

Rodifer, Wm. L., Private, 2d Bat. Light Art.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged August, 1865. 

Reed, John J., Sergeant, Co. G, 12th 0. Y. I.; enlisted September, 
1863; discharged November, 1865. 

Rebstock, Adolphus, Private, Co. 1, 20th 0. Y. I. ; enlisted August, 1862 ; 
discharged July, 1864. ' • 

Rebstock, Adolphus, 1st Class Musician, 2d Brig. 1st Div. ; enlisted Feb- 
ruary, 1865; discharged July, 1865. 

Roberts, Henry C., Private, Co. I, 51st O. V. I.; enlisted May, 1863; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Rike, Dayton, Private, Co. K, 57th 0. V. I.; enlisted February, 1862 ; 
discharged August, 1865. 

Rike, Wm. E., Private, Co. E, 185th O. Y. I.; enlisted February, 1864; 
discharged September, 1865 

Reed, Wih. A., Private, Co. G, 12th O. V. Cav.; enlisted September, 
1863, discharged November, 1865. 

Rasor, James A., Private, Co. K, 134th O. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Steel, James A., Private, 25th 0. Y. I.; enlisted February, 1864 ; dis- 
charged 1864. 

Shaw, William H., Private, Co. F, 15th 0. Y. I.; enlisted April, 1861 ; 
discharged August, 1861. 

Shellenbarger, Co. M, 1st O. Art.; enlisted September, 1862; discharged 
March, 1865. 

Shoup, John, Private, Co. C, 3d U. S. Art., enlisted December, 1862; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Smeltzer, Thomas, Commissary Sergeant, Co. G, 9th 0. Y. Cav.; enlisted 
August, 1863; discharged August, 1865. 

Swcaringer, G. A., Corporal, Co. B, 94th O. V. I.; enlisted July, 1862; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Strunk, Levi, Private, Co. A, 11th 0. Y. Cav.; enlisted October, 1861 ; 
discharged April, 1865. 

Starret, David, Private, Co. I, 40th 0. V. I.; enlisted October, 1861 ; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Soupp, Yictor, Private, Co. I, 40th 0. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1861; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Stewart, Robert, Private, Co. B, 76th 0. Y. I.; enlisted February, 1864; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Stewart, William, Co. E, 45th O. V. I.; enlisted July, 1862; discharged 
June, 1865. 

Snodgrass, James H., Sergeant, Co. A, 28th Mich.; enlisted January, 
1864; discharged June, 1866. 

Snell, John, Private, Co. E, 40th 0. V. I.; enlisted September, 1861 ; 
discharged December, 1864. 


Shanely, Isaac, Private, Co. T, 42d 0. Y. I.; enlisted November, 1861 ; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Shue, John, Private, Co. E, 2d 0. Heavy Art.; enlisted July, 1863; dis- 
charged August, 1865. 

Shue, Conrad, Private, Co. K, 31st 0. Y. I.; enlisted August, 1861; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Shanely, John, Corporal, Co. I, 42d 0. Y. I.; enlisted November, 1861 ; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Spears, David, Sergeant, Co. A, 55th Mass.; enlisted May, 1863: dis- 
charged August, 1865. 

Shaw, James W., Sergeant, Co. K, 12th 0. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1863; 
discharged November, 1865. 

Shue, Henry, Private, 2d Bat.; enlisted January', 1864 ; discharged July, 
1865. 

Souder, Henry J., Private, Co. K, 20th O. Y. I.; enlisted August, 1862; 
discharged May, 1865. 

Sparling, John S., Private, Co. I, 20th O. Y. I.; enlisted January, 1864; 
discharged March, 1865. 

Shaw, David, Private, 16th 0. Y. I.; enlisted November, 1861; dis- 
charged November, 1862. 

Scott, George, Private, Co. E, 54th 0. Y. I.; enlisted January, 1864 ; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Smith, Robert, Private, Co. H, 54th Mass.; enlisted April, 1863; dis- 
charged August, 1865. 

Surin, Deamons, Sergeant, Co. G, 71st O. V. I. ; enlisted January, 1864 ; 
discharged November, 1865. 

Staley, Valentine, 1st Sergeant, Co. E, 15th 0. Y. I.; enlisted August, 
1862; discharged March, 1865. 

Staley, Philip, Private, Co. H, 8th O. V. I.; enlisted August, 1862: 
discharged July, 1865. 

Shearer, Jeremiah, Private, Co. B, 50th C. V. L; enlisted August, 1862 
discharged June, 1865. 

Surin, Henry, Private, Co. G, 71st 0. V. I.; enlisted January, 1862; 
discharged February, 1865. 

Stewart, Luther, Private, Benton Cadets. 

Snodgrass, Finley, Private, Co. K, 134th 0. Y. I. ; enlisted January, 
1864; discharged September, 1864. 

Smith, S. D., Assistant Surgeon U. S. Navy; enlisted spring of 1863; 
discharged fall of 1863. 

Smith, Wm. P., Orderly Sergeant, Co. E, 110th 0. Y. I.; enlisted 1862; 
discharged July, 1865. 

Schenek, Geo. W., Sergeant, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864 ; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Schenek, John, Private, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Staley, Daniel, Private, Co. F, 14th 0. V. I.; enlisted October, 1861; 
discharged November, 1863. 

Stockstill, Henry I., Private, Co. D, 51st 0. Y. I.; enlisted September, 
1864; discharged September, 1865. 

Stewart, Thomas D., Corporal, Co. E, Benton Cadets; enlisted Septem- 
ber, 1861 ; discharged January, 1862. 

Sparling, James, Private, Co. C, 134th O. N. G; enlisted May', 1864; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Staley', David, Private, Co. K, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May', 1864; dis- 
charged September, 1864. 

Staley, Armstrong, Private, Co. A, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged September, 1864. 

Slagel, Jacob S., Private, Co. B, 134lh 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged 1864. 

Sceyster, Wm. H., Private, Co. G, 7th N. Y. I., Mexican War; enlisted 
1846; discharged 1848. 

Schwartz, Samuel, Private, Benton Cadets; enlisted 1861; discharged 
1861. 

Stewart, Wm. D., Private, Co. K, 57th O. Y. Y. I.; enlisted January, 
1864; discharged August, 1865. 

Stewart, Willoughby, Private, Co. F, 47th 0. V. I.; enlisted September, 
1864 ; discharged July, 1865. 

Skillen, James F., Bugler, 1st O. V. Cav.; enlisted 1862; discharged 
1865. 

Stewart, Joseph, Private, Co. E, 45th 0. V. I.; enlisted July, 1862; dis- 
charged June, 1865. 

Smith, John, Private, Co. B, 20th 0. Y. Y. I. ; enlisted September, 1861 ; 
discharged June, 1865. 

Turner, George, Private, Co. D, 192d O. V. I.; enlisted February, 1865; 
discharged April, 1865. 

Trapp, P. M., Sergeant, Co. G., 1st 0. V. I., enlisted September, 1861; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Tourdot, Chas., Private, Co. I, 40th 0. V. I. ; enlisted November, 1861 ; 
discharged December, 1864. 

Thompson, Robt. J., Private, Co. 1, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May', 1864 ; 
discharged August, 1864. 

Unum, David, Private, Co. E, 40th 0. Y. I.; enlisted October, 1861; 
discharged September, 1864. 
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Van Ripley, William L., Private, Co. K, 0. V. I.; enlisted May, 1864; 
discharged September, 1865. 

Verdier, William I., Private, Co. I, 42d 0. V. I. ; enlisted November, 
1861; discharged December, 1864. 

Viney, Charles, Private, Co. F, 43d U. S. C. T. ; enlisted April, 1864 ; 
discharged October, 1865. 

Voorhees, Charles F., Corporal, Co. E, Benton Cadets; enlisted Sep- 
tember, 1861 ; discharged January, 1862. 

Williams, Willliam II., Private, Co. F, 15th O. V. I.; enlisted for three 
months. 

Woodruff, John A., Private, Co. K, 57th 0. V. I.; enlisted October, 
1861; discharged August, 1865. 

Waldon, Alex., Private, Co. K, 32d O. V. I.; enlisted March, 1864; dis- 
charged August, 1865. 

Wicker, James, Private, Co. B, 5th TJ. S. C. T.; enlisted November, 1863; 
discharged September, 1865. 

Wirich, George, Co. F, 20th 0. V. I.; enlisted September, 1861; dis- 
charged October, 1863. 

Wright, Charles, Co. F, 20th O. V. I.; enlisted September, 1861 ; dis- 
charged October, 1864. 

Wyatt, Adam B., Co. F, 11th 0. V. I.; enlisted June, 1861. 

Weigend, Vinzing, Co. D, 1st 0. Heavy Art.; enlisted June, 1863; dis 
charged July, 1865. 

Williams, Elijah A., Co. F, 19th O. V. I.; enlisted February, 1865; dis 
charged August, 1865. 

Wones, Simon, Private, Co. I, 134th O. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864 
discharged September, 1864. 

Wambaugh, B. F., Private, Co. A, 47th 0. V. I.; enlisted March, 1862 
discharged June, 1865. 

Wilson, Dr. Albert, Surgeon, 1st O. V. I.; enlisted April, 1861; dis 
charged July, 1865. 

Wilson, Isaac N., Private, Co. A, 134th O. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864 
discharged September, 1864. 

Wenriek, John A., Private, Co. C, 25th 0. V. V. I.; enlisted October, 
1864; discharged September, 1864. 

Wilson, J. Wesley, Private, 134th 0. N. G. ; enlisted May, 1864; dis 
charged September, 1864. 

Wilkinson, Isaac N., Private, Co. D, 134th 0. N. G.; enlisted May, 1864 
discharged September, 1864. 

Wilson, Joshua, Private, Co. B, 104th 111. V. I.; enlisted August, 1861 
discharged July, 1865. 

Williams, Job W., Corporal, Co. A, 71st O. V. I.; enlisted 1861; dis 
charged 1865. 

Zerbe, George W., Private, Co. H, 15th 0. V. I.; enlisted August, 1862 
discharged June, 1865. 


ADDENDA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 

The first Constitutional Convention of the Ohio Territory convened 
at Chillieothe, November 1, 1802, under the provisions of an act entitled 
“An Act to enable the people of the eastern division of the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio to form a Constitution and State government 
and for other purposes.” Nine counties were represented by thirty-four 
delegates. The officers were : Edward Tiffin, President ; Thomas Scott, 
Secretary; and Wm. McFarland, Assistant Secretary. The Convention 
adojurned December 29, 1802, and Ohio was admitted as a State Febru- 
ary 19, 1803. 

The second Constitutional Convention assembled at Columbus, May 
6, 1850. The vote for president stood: Wm. Medid (Democrat), 60; 
Joseph Vance (Whig), 38 ; Reuben Hitchcock (Whig), 1 ; Peter Hitch- 
cock (Whig), 1 ; and blank, 3. Wm. H. Gill was elected Secretary, W. 
S. V. Prentiss Assistant Secretary, and John W. Carlton, Sergeant-at- 
arms. The Convention adjourned July 9, 1850, to reassemble at Cin- 
cinnati on the first Monday of December, and finally adjourned sine die , 
March 10, 1851. In this Convention, Shelby and Darke Counties were 
represented by Hugh Thompson. 

The third Constitutional Convention met at Columbus, May 13, 1873, 
adjourned August 8, reconvened at Cincinnati, December 2, and adjourned 
sine die May 15, 1874. This Constitution was rejected by the people. 
In this Convention Shelby County was represented by Ednon Smith 
who died during the Convention deliberations, and was succeeded by 
Harvey Guthrie. 

QENEKAL ASSEMBLIES. 

The first General Assembly of Ohio convened at Chillieothe on the 
first day (Tuesday) of March, 1803. 

The ninth General Assembly convened at Janesville on the first Mon- 
day of December, 1810. 
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57th Assembly. Senator, John E. Cummings. Representative, Benj. 
Ije Fevre. 

58th Assembly. Senator, John L. Winner. Representative, Wm. 
Fielding. 

59th Assembly. Senator, same. Representative, John McYay. 

60th Assembly. Senator, John W. Morris. Representative, Jonathan 
Counts. 

61st Assembly. Senator, same. Representative, E. M. Green. 

62d Assembly. Senator, N. R. Burress. Representative, J. M. Carson. 
63d Assembly. Senator, J. M. Carson. Representative, H. Hume. 
64th Assembly. Senator, Geo. W. Moore. Representative, H. Hume. 
65th Assembly. Senator, Jennison Hall. Representative, E. M. 
Green. 

Under the Constitution of 1802, the General Assembly members were 
elected for one year and the two Houses met in December. Under the 
Constitution of 1851, the members are elected for two years, and the 
General Assembly convenes on the first Monday in January. 


CONCLUSION. 

After an earnest endeavor to unfold the history of the county from 
the date of its settlement to the present year, we find it necessary to say 
to the reader “Farewell! a word which hath been and must be.” 

The process of evolution has been exhibited not so much by minutiae 
as by association and growth. We have looked at the wilderness, and seen 
it transformed into fields gilded by ripening grain, and gardens jewelled 
by delicate flowering gems. We contemplated the frontier home — 

“Where, piled with care, the nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney -back ; 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty fore-stick laid apart. 

And filled between with curious art ; 

The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom.” 

From this we have witnessed the change which brought the frame, the 
brick, and finally the stone-front house — dwellings fit for the abode of 
the gods. Instead of a hand-mill grinding a peck of corn per day, the 
steam grist-mill, endless in powen and unlimited in capacity, is in reach 
of every home. The plow of wooden mold-board has given place to the 
sulky-plow of steel turning twenty-four inches of sod, unbroken except 
by tiie limits of the field. The single-shovel corn-plow and following 
boy with hoe in hand, has given place to the sulky-cultivator, which' 
enables a single man to cultivate a fifty-acre field. There was the old 
sickle, useless yesterday, succeeded by the cradle, likewise inadequate 
to-day, and so giving way to the “ harvester,” a machine which, almost 
equal to human effort guided by intelligence, sweeps over a prairie of 
standing grain and leaves nothing undone, except the shocking of the 
sheaves. See the establishments of industry, whose wills of iron and 
nerves of steel batter and roll and cut and bend until the old blacksmith 
repair shop is lost to sight as completely as it is lost to usefulness. The 
spinning-wheels and looms of the mothers are silenced, for shuttles are 
now propelled by steam until the fleece of wool which enters the mill is 
next seen in the form of a blanket of whiteness or a web of fineness and 
beauty. Even the wash-tub is superseded by machinery, and the tire- 
some process of wringing obviated by the roller-wringers. The fields 
indicate a transformation, and that transformation enters the homes — 
the very lives of the people. The square piano takes the place of an 
open cupboard, and Turkish carpet hides where once the shining floor 
was seen. Paper, gorgeous in brilliancy, and kalsomining, delicate to 
tenderness, leave no place for whitewashed walls and ceiling. The fanner 
anil his wife drive to town in fancy carriage instead of walking with 
burdens upon their arms. The sons ride at work, for all machinery looks 
to this convenience. 

Why, then, in this review should we waste a tear upon the past, some- 
times bitter and ever rude? Improvement, comfort, and culture are the 
outgrowth, and these demand no weeping sorrow on our part. Let us 
not bemoan a decline of hospitality; it has not declined. Each person 
deserving friendship enjoy's more friendship to-day than was possible in 
the past. Oh, “everybody was a neighbor!” Well, “everybody” then, 
perhaps, equalled about as many individuals as are now found within a 
country radius of a mile, or a town district of a half block, and surely 
you are not so undeserving as to be unknown in your own land section 
or town ! Worth is recognized by the head of to-day, and the heart will 
cherish and revere what the head discovers to be worthy' of admiration. 
Fogyism is doomed, it is waning; life is short, and it were well to get in 
harmony with the progressive spirit of the limes, with all its regard for 


beauty, culture, poetry, grace, and form. If we are in error let the schools 
and the homes of the day declare. Look at the schools, with greater fa- 
cilities and greater results wrought in a day, than was formerly' wrought 
in a year! Is all this brain culture to go for naught? It is destined to 
produce golden grain, “ sixty,” even “ a hundredfold.” Look at the 
home life with its charms and attractions, softening and developing the 
character of every child of to-day. Will this culture prove unavailing 
and unpotential ? Only to the cynic, for to all others it gives promise 
of blooming in beauty, a garden of brilliancy and fragrance, a poem of 
grandeur and sweetness, a song of sympathy and love. The school- 
houses of to-day are temples when compared with those of the past; the 
homes are palaces, adorned with the richness of pagan temples, presided 
over by the genii of joy. The people are moving forward and enjoy more 
happiness in a day than formerly in a year. The county has risen in 
wealth and rank until the citizens may contemplate with pride the growth 
and development of the past sixtj'-two years. The land is under culti- 
vation, and yields to none for richness; roads traverse the county in all 
directions, and the principal ones are gravelled. Schools present them- 
selves on every hand ; churches point their spires and towers to the sky 
from every locality ; the court-house, jail, and infirmary are models of 
elegance and utility ; towns dot the county surface at convenient dis- 
tances; industries and enterprises find here a cherishing home ; while 
the toil and effort of heart and brain and hand guarantee the security of 
prosperity and wealth. The people are industrious and energetic, while 
education and refinement are year by' year lending greater assistance to 
industry and energy. Two railroads cross the county, the one from 
north to south, the other from east to west; the canal too crosses north 
and south, while the “feeder” traces via Sidney from Port Jefferson to 
Lockington : the water power of the county knows no limit, and trans- 
portation facilities are a feature in completeness. The county seat is a 
splendid little city — a city of schools, industries, manufactories, socie- 
ties, and churches of the highest type. Above all, the homes are abodes 
of comfort, often of ease, sometimes of opulence, and, let us hope, of 
confidence and love. Better food is eaten, better clothes worn, and more 
knowledge diffused with each passing year. The tiller of the soil and 
the mechanic in the shop are reading more, thinking more, and enjoying 
more as the days become a part of the past. Carriages, pianos, sewing- 
machines, broadcloth, silks, and laces are no longer too sacred for the 
touch of the body of the people ; they are not enjoyed by the divine 
right of any class resembling an aristocracy. The citizens are kings and 
queens all — kings and queens of happy homes where princes and prin- 
cesses are reared. The spirit which has pervaded the community will 
guarantee its futurity. The dawn is auspicious, and the people of Shelby 
County have no occasion to look upon a declining sun. The future may 
bring clouds, but — 

“ Even if clouded o’er with darkness, 

Sigh not for the buried past ; 

For, howe’er witli storms encompassed, 

Sunshine needs must come at last ; 

On the future cast no yearnings, 

Wait not for the brighter day ; 

You, the builders of the present, 

Make the future what you may.” 

Again, farewell ! a word so full of sadness that it finds companionship 
with tears. We have moved in your presence during several months, 
although you did not all recognize our presence. It was proper that it 
be so, for we had observations to make without being observed. We 
were to be impartial, unprejudiced, and disinterested. As a consequence 
we did not seek extended personal acquaintanceship, and yet we formed 
many friendships, and were the recipient of so many courtesies, that we 
look back upon our experience in Sidney with gratification and delight. 
Our task is finishing with the midnight stroke — fit hour for the comple- 
tion of a book. To-morrow will call us to other scenes and other labors; 
so again we say', Farewell ! 


ERRATA. 

I On page 139, eleventh line from top, first column, 1752 should read 
1748. Fort Pickawillany was established bv the English in 1748, and 
’ destroyed by the French in 1752. It is, therefore, the site of the first 
attempted settlement by the English within the present limits of Ohio. 

On page 140, first column, thirty-fifth line from bottom, for John 
i Thatcher, read James Thatcher. 

On page 180, under Clerks of the Court, read James Wells, 1826, 

! instead of James A. Wells, 1826. James Wells was the father of James 
A. Wells. 

On same page, Alexander Ramsey, 1875, should appear in the list 
of sheriffs. Dennis Mulvihill, 1874, should appear in the list of clerks. 

I W. C. Wyman, 1875, under the list of probate judges. C. II. Flint), 1877, 
under the list of surveyors. 

In case of proper names, especially where they appear of record, it 
will be remembered orthographical errors are almost unavoidable. 
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